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LOTS AND UEaft;|IU6SI;'JpHE PA8BAOEB IROfi TUB LUE OF TUB 

, COUNTESS OF ROSENTHA^ 


The gilded spires of Venice had long 
faded in the distance—fte blue la- 
gunesi the splendid palazzas of ttiat 
cit^j rising with her tiara of proud 
towers, still lingered in glorious beau¬ 
ty upon the eye of memory, though 
he fttir original lay leagues behind 
he, as I wended my weary way to¬ 
wards my native land. Many years 
had rolled over since I had last seen 
it. 1 hud lung been a wanderer in 
strange countries, but beneath the 
cloudless sunny skies of the sweet 
south I had not forgotten the land 
of my birth; as 1 passed the river 
and approached the frontiers, and 
the dark mighty mountains rose be¬ 
fore inc, looming in the distance, 

I felt all that inexpressible do- * 
light, known only to him who, after 
years of absence, returns to bis home 
again. And yet in the country I 
was leaving behind me had been 
spent the happiest hours of my short 
life. 1 had gone to Italy in order to 
perfect myself in painting and sculp¬ 
ture, but the temptation# so incident 
to youth in that delightful country bad 
naturally impeded m^ progress. As 1 
ceased to be industrious 1 had become 
enervated by idleness, and the not 
very t^eeablo reflection now arose in 
my mind that 1 knew rather less about 
my art than when 1 had departed from 
home. Occupied in the perilous pur¬ 
suit of pleasure, I bad begun to despise 
my profession. The pains required for 
mastering the minute details of art 
seemed intolerable drudgery to me,and 
at last I began to think that 1 had not 
sufficient power through the medium of 
the pencil and the chisel to shape into 
existence those bright and beautiful 
images of which 1 had dreamed. What 
woiud 1 not have given to be able to 
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recall the departed past. I thought of 
the time I had wasted, and the opportu¬ 
nities Ihad neglected,and I now wished 
that the years I had spent in Italy had 
been less i^eeable and moru profitable. 
Tortured by rbilectioos such as these I 
wandered on. The rainy weather, which 
had lasted for some days, adding mate¬ 
rially to the discomfort of my journey, a 
voice seemed sounding in my oars the 
word return," and yet an irresistible 
impulse was urging me forward. 1 be¬ 
came at length so miserable that I often 
wished jp^ileatli. A fresh torrent of 
rain in^pelled me to seek shelter under 
a tree, where having seated myself on 
a fragment of rock, I mused long and 
sadly over the broken hopes and futile 
strivings of my past life. Before me 
^ay the d^ola^ region of a vast moun¬ 
tain solitude, disturbed only by the 
noise of an angry torrent, whoso dark 
waters were swollen by the incessant 
rain. I looked down into the eddy¬ 
ing pools of that sweeping river, and 
the dark thought crossed my mind that 
in their depths my sorrows might have 
rest; then I was suddenly seized by e 
vague and unaccountable terror of 
death, and, afraid to trust myself fur¬ 
ther, I Sprang up and fled as if from 
my own th^ghts. 

After trav^ng for many weary 
leagues, I arrived at length at a large 
solitary house, situated at no treat 
distance from the town of Anoo- 
na. The uombloed effects of dark¬ 
ness, rain, and fatigue, induced me 
to pause beneath th6' ample door¬ 
way which invited the traveller's ap¬ 
proach. As I entered, a shiver ran 
through my frame, and again I was 
seized with the same vague and unac¬ 
countable apprehension which I had 
experienced when seato^ on the moss- 
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ooTered rock* beneath the lonely tree, 
and beside the sweeping river. 

As soon as the genial glow tVom 
the warm room of the inn breathed 
upon me> 1 immediately recovered, and 
felt mvself better than I had been for 
several days. I received a corral, 
welcome, and, throwing my knapsacl^ 
upon a table, was shown into an ad» 
joining apartment, where 1 could di* 
vest myself of the clothes which were 
thoroughly soaked by the rain. While 
I was undressing myself 1 heard a 
noise of footsteps running rapidly up 
and down the stairs, and i voice ea< 
gerly inquiring if I had edme on foot 
with a knapsack, and if) was about to 
remain in the bouse all night. Itcturn- 
ing to the **salle" 1 felt ut a glance that 
1 had attracted the observation of the 
whole company. 1 could no longer 
control my curiosity as to the reason 1 
had been so particularly inquired after, 
and at length asked if there were any 
other strangers in the house. The an¬ 
swer was in the aiBrinative, fur it had 
so happened that a ^rge party had ar¬ 
rived in the course of the evening, de¬ 
tained partly by the inclemency of the 
weather, and by the illness a young 
lady who belonged to it. V 

This party consisted of a noble fa¬ 
mily of four persons, an old gentleman, 
a young lady, of exceeding beauty, an 
old lady, who was supposed to ho the 
mother of the younger one, a uoetor,« 
two servants, and two* ladios* maids. 
At the same time I was informed that 
both the old gentleman and the doctor, 
witnessing my arrival, had made par¬ 
ticular inquiries about me in the pub¬ 
lic room. The landlord assured me 
that they wore particular friends, and 
I was desired to go up to their room. 

I shook my head, convinced they must 
be wrong, as I could recollect no friend 
of such consequence in wholu 
world. 

An old servant of th^ptfrty shortly 
afterwards entered tR^ooin, where 
in b|okeD Italian he asked for some 
wine. I addressed him in German, 
and he seemed rejoiced once more to 
hear the accents of hia mother tongue. 

** His master,” Jio said, “ was a certain 
Graf von Uosenthal, who uas on his 
way to Italy with his family, in order to 
piooure for his daughter the benefit of 
a change of air." In proportion as he 


drank be became more communicative. 
I informed him that I was on my re¬ 
turn to Germany, and the tears stood 
in his eyes as he exclaimed with much 
solemnity, ** Oh! that 1 could only 
return with you. I cannot,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ endure it any longer; I bc- 
lieveitbereis a curso^hanging over my 
master*? iMMysnal ^n get no one to 
trust*in—ft>w would oolieve me." 

By the time wo had packed our 
third bottle, Heinrich, for ralU^und 
was the old man’^hme, becam^^ttl^ 
confidential, 

** Cuuntryn^n I” said he, in a so¬ 
lemn tone, ^tud casting nn anxious 
glance round the whole room, in which, 
the cumpaqir having departed, none 
saue ourselves remained, and we sat 
alone by the side of a dim wood fire, 
whose flames fell fitfully upon the si¬ 
lent wall, ** I cannot be blind. In 
the midst of the blessing.s of wealth^' 
aq4 plenty, the old evil spirit is doing^ 
his work, the curse has come home to 
roost, God help us I The Graf, my 
master, is as rich* os a Jew, hut he 
goes prowling about like a nmlcfactor, 
and seldom speaks. He never seems 
happy. The old Gnadige Tjau seems 
also to be 4n a continual (lurry. As 
for the young lady, a child of paradise 
could not be more lovely, but I few 
the old graf has married her to the 
devil But, Lord bless us! what is 
that?” exclaimed Heinrich, us the case¬ 
ment camo rattling in with a sudden 
crash. 

** Nothing,” exclaimed 1, “ but the 
rain uf)d wind.” 

“It 18 no wonder,” replied Heinrich, 

“ I live in perpetual apprehension of 
some dreadiful event. Some one 
of tbt f.unily must soon meet 
his fate. The fraulein Kathern 
told me that; and if 1 could nut oc- 
casioAilty, with my comrade Thomas, 
lefreah m)self with a little wine—for 
eating, drinking, and money are not 
at all scarce with us—1 would have 
been off long ago.” 

“ But why do you think one of you 
must soon die?” linquired, believing 
the old man was becoming fuddled 
under the influence of the three bottles 
of sweet wine. 

** It is certain,” said Heinrich; “ the 
cuuntesb told me, and wliat she pre¬ 
dicts is sure to happen. At Juden- 




• “ Stein rich” is the German phrase, which signifies “close-fisted.*’ 
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burg, fourteen days ago> we had the 
same atory. No one would believe it* 
fur we were all enjoying our accus- 
turned good health. As we were nt 
that monierit going along the road* 
the Herr Muller, the graf's secretary, 
one of the finest men you ever saw* 
fell suddenly with his liorsdiand1[)ag- 
gage down a steep precipice* ten times 
as high as the church steeple. It was 
an awful sight* man and horse were 
smashed to pieces; ^hiiuld you ever 
happen to puss through the village 
where* the accident occurred they will 
show you where he lies. It only now 
remains to be proved whi^h of us is 
to die. It will happen—upon my 
boul it will*" added the old man* with 
emphasis* seeing I looked incredu* 
Ions ; ** and if 1 am not the unlucky 
individual, 1 shall immediately obtain 
xny discharge from the Graf. The^ 
are things of unusual occurrence* and 
iny neck is so dear to uio* that 1 should 
entertain the strongest objection to 
have it broken in such a godless scr- 

* SI 

vice. 

1 laughed ut his superstitious fears. 
Ho continued to swear that the 
countess was possessed of a legion 
of had devils. 

A year ngo,” said he* ‘‘she 
was walking .'ilnng the roof of the 
castle of Kosenthal, with us much 
case os you or 1 could walk on 
that floor. Often, witliout the least 
intimation* she fulls into violent con¬ 
vulsions, and she can see quite plainly 
into the inside of any one's body. 
Doctor Walter, one of the most able 
men 1 ever knew* told fie in con¬ 
fidence th.at siie can look through the 
people, or walls* and doors* as if they 
were made of glass. It is awful; 
but when she is at herself* she istper- 
fectly sensible. When, however, she 
is under one of these seizures* some¬ 
thing speaks out of her, and she 
governs us just like dogs. Could not 
we have remained quietly at home* in 
our snug villa* instead of jogging 
about on mules and all manner of un¬ 
comfortable conveyances; and all, 
forsooth* because she would have it 
80 —had we remained on the broad 
road* the Herr Muller might* at this 
moment* have been drinking Ids glass 
of wine with us.” 

Heinrich's conversation w'us inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of the servant* 
bearing my scanty supper into the 


apartment. He left me* promWug 
to explain much of what he had so 
clearly hinted* upon the oooaaioti of 
our next meeting. His place was soon 
fllled by a little spare thin man* whom 
old domestic* ae he departed, 
accosted by the name of “ Herr 
Doctor ;** and I became instantly 
aware that I had a second member of 
this mysterious family before roe. 1 
observed, as I went on eating my sup¬ 
per, he was regarding me with a 
steadfast e^nest gaze. He at length 
broke silem#* 1^ asking me from whence 
1 had come, w hen I informed him 1 
was a German, he became more 
friendly* and accosted me in the 
mother tongue. In reply to my in¬ 
quiries* he informed me that his mas¬ 
ter was the Graf von Rosenthal, on hU 
w ay to Italy. 

After some further conversation* 
in which wo discussed my plans, he 
said— 

“ What* suppose you accompany us 
to Italy* as your ])ro8peot8 do not at 
present seem very auspicious! You 
are famiUir with the country* its 
language^and inhabitants ; you know 
the mttst healthy places—^you could 
be of the greatest use. xhe Graf 
would engage you on the spot* in place 
« of a secretary he has just lost. Free 
^quarters* travelling expenses paid* and 
six hundftd gulden a-year-—no bad 
thing* not to mention the welhknown 
kindness and liberality of the count.” 

I siiouk my head, and remarked that 
having no acquaintance with the count, 
I did not know how we would get 
one. 

“ Oh* if that is all,” replied the 
doctor* “ you have already a strong 
recommendation.” 

“ Recoinmendedl”Iexclaimed*“and 
by whom ?" 

The doct^r«^eemed quite at a loss 
for an answer—* 

“ By necessity,” he replied* tufse- 
what abruptly. 

“ No*'' 1 replied* “ I never care for 
abundance* if I have only the means 
ofUfe. From iny childhood up* 1 have 
always been accustomed to a life of 
independence—I am not rich, but 1 
will never sell my iiidcpendenoe." 

The doctor seemed somewhat pus- 
zled; but there was a grave earnest¬ 
ness in my tone which admitted of no 
cavil. I oo^ld not divest my mind of 
some disagreeable forebodings in re- 
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gard of this extraordinary family, 
althoueh I nererfor a momentbeliered 
old man’s representation, that the 
Mck ODUOtess was possessed by a legion 
of devils, yet, notwithstanding, there 
seemed something odd in the ove|^> 
tures thus made to an entire stranger ; 
bat as all this discussion appeared to 
make me but the more resolute, the 
doctor at length finished his bottle, 
and departed. 

Left to myself, I turned the matter 
oyer in my mind, weighed the d^aagre- 
mens of my poverty against the 
pleasant position in tne mmily of a 
rich ** Grof.” I jingled the few re¬ 
maining coins in my pocket—all my 
worldly wealth \ and the result was 
still the same—out of Italy the peace 
of God, the career of o village school¬ 
master, and independence. I tried to 
compose myself; but then I reflected 
how 1 had lost all the plans of 
my life, which money could never re¬ 
store. ^ 

My wonder was by no means de¬ 
creased, when, in about ten minutes 
after the doctor’s departui%, a servant 
of the Graf made his appea^nce, with 
the compliments of his mtfster, to 
request 1 would visit him in his 
apartment. The adventure was so 
curious as to determine me tg see it. 
out. I found the Graf a tall man of 
commanding presence,^rav^raing his 
apartment with hasty strides. There 
were many pleasant features in hU 
face, which had an appearance of 
great dignity. He led me to a seat, 
and, with many apologies for the liberty 
he had taken, repeated in terms the 
offer made by the doctor. I still with 
modesty and firmness persisted in de¬ 
clining his offers. He turned to the 
window, where, with his hands behind 
his back, he remained for some mo¬ 
ments lost in thoughtijHR length he 
approached me, sunVinto a chair, took 
onf of my hands in his, and sud— 

** My friend, I appeal to your heart: 
my knowledge of character must in¬ 
deed be slight if I do not think you an 
honest man. Be open—remain with 
me, stay with me, only for two years, 

1 beseech you—you may rely upon 
my generosity, you shall have every¬ 
thing you require—and at the end of 
this period I will set you up with a 
o^tal of a thousand louis-d’or. You 
wul Deter regret the tipae you have 
spent m^igervlce.” 


He said this so kindly and pleasantly 
that there was something in hie man¬ 
ner which moved me more than the 
promise of a capital which would leave 
me free to pursue whatever mode of 
idleness I pleased ; but I still thought 
that, should 1 accept of his proposal, it 
might bdve the appearance that I 
would sell myself for money. This 
splendid offer, besides, excited my sus¬ 
picions. a 

I replied-T‘'Tor such a sum you 
may comma4} services superior to any 
1 could corilmand.” 1 told him openly 
of all my previous occupations and for¬ 
tunes, and thought, in this manner, to 

{ )ut him off; but ho resumed earnest- 

y— 

** We must not be separated. It 
may appear wonderful to you, but the 
fact is not the less true, that you are 
Ijie very man of whom we have long 
been in search ; and it was upon your 
account that I have, with my daugh¬ 
ter, undertaken this long and incon¬ 
venient journey.’ 

I looked at him with astonishment, 
thinking he was trying to crack jokes 
upon me. 

** How could you look for me if you 
did not know me? How could you 
possibly tell I should be here at this 
time, for two days ago I did not know 
it myself?” 

“ It is not so," he said: »* this after¬ 
noon, resting yourself in a wilderness, 
full of sadness, you leant upon a block 
of granite under a tree. You looked 
at a black torrent which went foaming 
past you. You then fed, and came 
nere. Confess it openly—is it not 
so ?” 

At these words, my senses well nigh 
left me with terror. 

“Confess, ” said he j “ is not this so ? 
Are you not the man wc have been 
seeking 

“ I do not deny it," I replied; “but 
you overwhelm me with fear.” With¬ 
drawing my hand from his, I exclaim¬ 
ed—'* How did you know this ? Who 
told you?’’ 

** My sick daughter,’’ replied the 
count. ** I believe it may appear 
wonderful, but this miserable girl en¬ 
tertains strange fancies in her sick¬ 
ness ; and she has for a long time per¬ 
sisted in the idea, that it is only by 
means of you she can ever regain her 
health. Four weeks ago, my daugh¬ 
ter described you in the dress in which 
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you now stand before me. Fourteen 
days ago» sbe said you were sent by 
God to deliver her. She showed me the 
way you would take> marking out the 
route with a«compaB8 upon the map. 
At Villach she showed us the nearest 
way to the place of our sojourn. With 
the compass in our hands»an^the chart 
in the carriage* we travelled along* ig¬ 
norant of our destination* like mari¬ 
ners drifting at sea. At Villach we 
left the main road* and it was only this 
afternoon we became ^ware of your 
proximity. It was also^/rom her I 
became aware of what passed within 
you. Doctor Walter informed mo* 
after your arrival* that ydu were the 
very person of whom we had been ^o 
long tn search. I feel assured myself 
also; and that you are the only per¬ 
son who can restore to me the blessings 
of life, and save my child.” 

He was silent* as if awaiting my re¬ 
ply. 1 sat for some time* revolving 
the strange incident* compared to 
which my eventful life could afford 
nothing. 

** As you tell me, noble count,” I 
replied* “.it is incomprehensible* and 
therefore I am still incredulous. I am 
but an artist* and know nothing of me¬ 
dicine. There are many things inex¬ 
plicable in our lives* but none of them 
impossible^ particularly when the rea¬ 
lity is before us, although we cannot 
explain the cause-” 

** True,” replied the count* ** you 
arc no doctor; but my daughter’s 
foreknowledge in other matters satis¬ 
fies me she is right in this* and that you 
are ordained to be her saviour. 1 was* 
in my earlier life, an unl%liever even 
in the existence of a deity, and even 
in my old days I cannot believe in 
devilries, witches' tricks* apparitions* 
or the devices of warlocks. You 
may explmn to yourself, my dear 
friend, my pressing you, as well as 
my liWal offer: the former is par¬ 
donable from one who lives in per¬ 
petual apprehension of losing his only 
child ; the latter is not too great for 
him who saves her. Remain, then* 
with US—you will witness many won¬ 
derful things. If you like occupation, 
besides agreeable travelling, you may 
choose any business you like. You are 
iny only hope: remain near* as a mem¬ 
ber of my suite is expected to die a 
desperate and unexpected death. A 
sore hour of trial awaits us_my 


daughter has prophesied it will hap¬ 
pen—1 tremble under the weight of 
this anticipated apprehension.” 

When the count had concluded* he 
was moved almost to tears. I felt 
myself in an uncomfortable position— 
What 1 had heard* excited at once my 
curiosity and my scruples. 

“ 1 do not accept of your liberal of¬ 
fer* noble Graf,” 1 replied: “give me 
OS much as will supply my necessities* 
and I will aocompanv you. It will be 
a sufficient/eward it I can be of any 
real use j but as yet I cannot find how. 
1 shall always however, stipulate to 
preserve my independence, and shall 
only remun with you as long as 1 find 
your service comfortable.” 

The eyes of the count ^nced with 
joy* os* pressing me in hib arms, he 
exclaimed— * 

“ God be praised! To-morrow you 
shall see my daughter* who is now in 
bed I—to-morrow 1 shall prepare lier 
for your arrival 1” 

“ Prepare her for my arrival I” I 
exclaimed. “ Did you not inform me 
that she was acquainted with my arri¬ 
val, as as with my name ?” 

** 1 ]^eg your pardon—1 forgot to 
explain one circumstance to you. What 
in her, dreamy state she hears* knows, 
and understands* when awake sbe is 
utterly ignorant of. She^’knows no¬ 
thing from the time of thefo seizures* 
and would be aiatracted were she made 
aware of what she had spoken. She 
only described you during the period 
of her fit* and knows nothing of you 
except through our report of her own 
words.” 

1 also learned from the Graf that* 
from her earliest childhood* his daugh¬ 
ter had evinced a taste for walking in 
her sleep. In a state of somnamim- 
lisin she^as risen from her bod* dress¬ 
ed* written letters to friends, played 
the most dil^ictiU pieces upon the piano* 
with an ability which in her waking 
hours she could never command. 
These fits are nothing but a higher 
species of somnambulism* which* al¬ 
though in themselves harmless* have 
the effect of dreadfully impairing her 
constitution. 

It was pretty lato when I left the 
room of the count. There was no one 
in the salle except old Heinrich* who 
was still enjoying himself over bis 
bottle. 

“ Speak a little German with me* 
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HTi if you pleaie* that 1 ma; not for- « 
Mt the langu^e of mj native land. 
You have had a long interview with 
the Herr Oraf." 

** 1 have had an interview with him, 
and am going to accompany him to 
Italy,” 1 replied. ^ 

' Charming I—it always does me 
good to have a German face near me, 
for the Italians are bad sparks, os 1 
have heard. With the exception of the 
oountess, who is certainly bewitched, 
you will And all our oomg^ny agree¬ 
able ; and as you are now one of our¬ 
selves, I may venture p) speak more 
openly upon these subjects. The Graf 
would be a fine fellow if he could only 
laugh—whoever is about him must al¬ 
ways have a face as solemn as the twi. 
light. Tho old lady is fund of scolding 
if her slightest cumnfiind is not in¬ 
stantly attended to. I think her travel¬ 
ling to Italy is more for the sake of the 
good burned waters than her health, 
for she is mightily fond of a glass 
of liqueur. The young countess would 
be well enough if she had not a whole 
army of devils in her. Doctor Walter 
would be the best among uf if he had 
only the skill to banish the devils——” 
.«.At this moment, the landlord came 
rushing in, apparently wild with ter¬ 
ror, calling out— 

** Help I help 1 the house is oqi fire I" 

** Where ?” I exclaimed: ** show the* 
way.” *■ 

** Up stairs—the bright fiames are 
bursting out of a window!” 

With these words he rushed out. 
The whole house was now roused—I 
attempted to rush, but Heinrich, as pale 
as a ghost, caught me in his arms. 

** Jesus Maria 1” he exclaimed,** what 
has again happened ?” 

I said, in German, that we must 
look for water—that the houle was on 
fire. Every thing was in confusion— 
the people of the houao ’W *ro running 
about in every direction—the floor of 
the 9oom was on fire, and they sought 
for means to force the door. Heinrich 
was there as soon as 1, with a vessel 
of water. As soon as he reached the 
door be exclaimed— 

** Holy Maria 1 it is the chamber of 
the old countess!” 

** Break it open,” shouted the Graf, 
in a voice of thunder. 

®Tbo tools soon arrived, but it was 
‘ .ififBoult to break the door, on account 
furprising thickness; when at 


length, however, it wu forced open, 
^ all drew shuddering hack. The cham¬ 
ber was pitch dark; but on the fioor, 
near the window, there played a yel¬ 
lowish-blue fire, which suqn died away. 
A dreadful smoke assailed our nostrils. 
Heinrich, bearing a crucifix, came 
rushing up the steps. The Graf 
called for a light, which having been 
brought, I entered the chamber, and 
proceeded to open the window. The 
Graf held the lighY to the bed, which 
wasamooth,aifd apparently unoccupied. 
The smell ^fi'as so dreadful, that I 
nearly fainted. The Graf called aloud 
the name of Frau von Mentloch. As 
the torch approached, he beheld at ray 
feft a great black moss of ashes. I 
was struck with terror, as 1 saw an 
arm with the bund partially ooneumed, 
and the burned remains of a human 
head; in another place were three 
fingers with gold rings, and the foot 
of a lady partially consumed. 

** Great God V' exclaimed the Graf, 
turning deadly pale, ** what is thia?*^ 

He gazed shuddering at these dread¬ 
ful remnants of mortality. Seeing the 
fingers with the rings, he uttered a 
loud cry as the doctor entered— 

** Frau von Mentloch is burned, and 
yet no firel—no smoke!—incompre¬ 
hensible!” 

He cast another glance to convince 
himself of the truth, gave the taper to 
an attendant, and went out, deadly 
pale. 

1 stood as if petrified by the awful 
tragedy I had met with. The won¬ 
derful tale I heard made such an im¬ 
pression upon me, that I regarded these 
dreadful refiiains without sensation. 
Soon the room was filled with servants 
of the hotel. 1 heard them weep¬ 
ing, and 1 thought 1 was surrounded 
by ghosts. When I recovered myself, 
1 left the room, and returned into the 
**saal.” At this instant a side-door 
opened, and a young lady, in a light 
night-dress, and supported by two 
ladies, each bearing a taper, appeared. 
1 remained staring, as if struck by 
lightning, at this apparition. So 
stately was her form, so noble her 
features, that nothing I had ever seen 
in the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture came at ail near it. All the 
past horrors were forgotten in my 
intense admiration. The young beauty 
tottered towards the room where the 
frightful catastrophe had taken place. 
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When ebe saw the remnants^ she stood 
•lilh and said, with a voice of com¬ 
mands 

** Begone I" 

Immediately ^ne of the Grafs ser¬ 
vants employed himself in executing 
hiT commands by clearing the apart¬ 
ment. • 

* I returned to the ** saal/’ wliere I 
fuuiid Heinrich sitting over his wine, 
stilt as pale as a ghost. 

“ Did 1 not tell you,” he cried, ** it 
was the turn of one of us t<5^o ? The 
devil willed it. To-morru^ I’ll take 
iiiy departure, or else my turn may 
odine next. In Italy, they say the 
mountains spit Are—I’ll keep away 
from them. The pope would soon* 
iiuiko roast beef of me.” 

1 related to him what I had seen. 

‘*Tliat,” said he, ‘‘was the young 
countess. God protect us—is she not 
beautiful ?" 

Heinrich was now summoned by the 
count, and he departed, sighing pi¬ 
teously. 

After the fatigues of the previous 
day, I enjoyed a sound and refreshing 
hleep until noon, when the events of 
the ])ast rose before me like fireside 
visions, of the reality of which I could 
scarcely convince mysolf. Having 
nothing to lose, and nothing to fear, I 
iletcrinined to keep my engagement 
with the couut. When 1 entered the 
“ sual,” it was filled by magistrates and 
policemen, who had been attracted 
eltliur by business or curiosity. They 
were all firmly persuaded that the 
death of the lady had been caused by 
hupcrnalural influences. The Graf had 
ordered the remains to be in%rred by 
his own people, and this caused such a 
hcnsation that it was actually in con- 
templatiuii that the whole family shoi^d 
he tuken prisoners; and they were 
only ill doubt whether it would he 
better to deliver us over to the civil 
or the military authorities. Some 
were for taking us before the arch¬ 
bishop. 1 endeavoured to explain to 
the authorities that they were about to 
place themselves in an awkward posi¬ 
tion, by takirg prisoner a person of so 
much consequence os the count, as I 
was convinced the death had been tlm 
result of natural causes; and 1 hinted 
further, that if it was true, as thev 
supposed, that it had happened through 
the count’s influence with his Sotanic 
mtyesty, that influence might be enlist¬ 


ed in a mode prejudicial to thaonelrM. 
1 ended by advising them to take a 
sum of money which the count had 
offered, and allow him to depart in 
peace. My advice was attended to* 
They took the money, we ordered our 
hortos, and departed without further 
molestation. 

On the road, we had much conver¬ 
sation upon the events of the former 
day, by which, he said, his daughter 
had been dreadfully affected. 

“ You mua| let my daughter have 
pretty much her own way, for when 
she is thwarted, she is so sensitive that 
she suffers intensely. 1 have alrca<ly 
informed her of your arrival, and 
asked if she wished you to be intro¬ 
duced. * It would be time enough,' 
she replied, ‘ when we should arrive at 
Venice. ’ Therefore do not allow your¬ 
self to be disspirited by her fancies* 
She is an unfortunate girl, who must 
be treated with forbearance. She is 
my only earthly joy. The cause of 
the death of this unhappy woman is 
easily explained. The death was pro¬ 
duced by spon^neous combustion from 
the quantity of brandy she was in the 
habit of drinking.” 

Nothing of importance happened 
until our* arrival at Venice. During 
our journey 1 never was introduced 
t<f the countess, who appeared dis- 
ple\sed when|yer^he saw mo. Short¬ 
ly after our fwrival, one morning I 
met her entering her sedan-chair, and 
she inquired from Doctor Walter^ 

“ Who is that man who is always 
trotting after us ?” 

“ It is the Herr” replied the doc¬ 
tor. 

“ He is a very diegusting person,” 
responded the young lady j “send him 
away.” ^ 

“ You sent for him yourself,” re¬ 
plied the doctor. “ It was upon his 
account the journey was undertaken. 
You must look upon him as medicine 
which is ordered for you.” 

“ Ha-is the nastiest medicine I ever 
saw,” s^d the young countess, shrug- 
gi^ her shoulders. 

This conversation was not very flat¬ 
tering to my “ amour propre mid 
had it not been for the kindness of the 
Graf, 1 should have left the service of 
the ill-tempered Venus without delay. 

1 never considered myself handsome, 
but I was r^arded in a favourable 
%ht by the fair sex in general; and 
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now to be regavded in the light of 
nasty medicine by a beautiful girl>;sras 
too much for my feelingSi and in this 
mode the countess arrived at Venice^ 
her medicineriding on horseback after 
her. 

A suite of apartments and servants 
were assigned to me in the magnificent 
palace which the count bad hired» and 
as the count had plenty of friends 
among the Venetian noblemen, we had 
soon abundance of visitors. 

We had not been ir Venice more 
than four days, when, one evening, I 
was summoned to tht^ count, by whom 
I was welcomed with more than his 
usual cordiality. 

“ My daughter wishes to see you," 
he said; enter with me into her 
apartment—but softly, for she is in 
such a state of nervous excitement, 
that the slightest noise will upset her." 

We came into a large and splendid 
apartment, hung with green silk dra¬ 
pery. The two chambermaids leant 
against the witfdow; the doctor was 
on the sofa looking at his patient, while 
the beautiful girl stoodtjn the middle 
of the room, bolt upright, with one of 
her beautiful arms hangings down, and 
the other extended. She looked like 
a rare piece of statuary, her attitude 
Was so still; and only the heaving of 
breast told she lived. Uverytljihg 
so silent, whiles every eye was at- 
tri^cted by the godlike figure of the 
beautiful countess. She said, witli a 
smile of angelic sweetness, at last— 
Emanuel, why have you staid away 
so long ? Come near and bless me, 
that my sufferings may end.’* 

Not understanding whether this con¬ 
versation was meant for me, 1 looked 
very foolish; but the doctor and the 
count made a sign thatj should ap¬ 
proach, and, like a priest, make tlio 
tign of the cross, and lay my hands 
upon her, as if 1 was blessing hei*. 1 
drew near, raised my hands over her 
beautiful head, but, so great was my 
respect, that 1 had not the courage to 
touch her. I lifted my hands again, 
and extended them towards her. Her 
movements seemed to become more 
joyful; my confusion increased, as the 
beautif^ul girl said. 

** Oh I Emanuel, it is not yet thy 
wish to assist her—wish I. wish I 
Thou art powerful, and thy wishes can 
do ai^thing." 

« poubt everythbg, beautiful coun¬ 


tess," I replied, " except my wish to 
assist youfor I felt that had she re¬ 
quired me to cost myself out of the 
window, 1 would have cheerfully done 
it, so strong was the fascination of her 
beauty. 

I felt as if I were in the presence of a 
g#dde|s. The graceful beauty of her 
figure, the classic charm of her feo-' 
tures, which seemed of more than 
earthly loveliness--had disembodied 
my spirit. 1 had never before felt the 
combined ^ower of beauty and no¬ 
bility. As I had seen her previously, 
her face appeared so pale and mourn¬ 
ful, with a touching expression of 
meek sOhrow; but now it was far 
'different: a celestial blush suffused 
her features, and her eyes swam in an 
atmosphere of radiant light, which 
neither art nor nature could bestow. 
The expression of her face had a smile, 
and yet not a smile; but breathing 
a delight so intense, it was justly call¬ 
ed by her attendants inspiration—but 
such inspiration, it never entered into 
the glorious dreams of the most in¬ 
spired artist to imagine or conceive. 

** Oh, Emanuel," at length she said, 
** now is thy wish earnest—now she 
feels that through thee her hour of 
succour is at hand—thy hair Is wreath¬ 
ed in golden Hames, and from thy fin¬ 
gers arc waving streams of silver 
light; thou floatest in the liquid azure 
of heaven.” 

Her whole being seemed to drink 
in a flood of light. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of her language, I could not 
help thinking of tho nasty medicine 
to whiebshe had previously compared 
me, and ihe not unnatural wish arose 
in my mind, that I should always con¬ 
tinue radiant in the brilliant hues in 
v^ich 1 was now clothed by her fancy, 
shining all over like a silver fish. 

\ Do not lot thy thoughts wroi^ 
the fancy of the sick girl, Emanuel, 
who compared thoe with bitter medi¬ 
cine," smd the countess. ** Be more 
noble than that unfortunate lady, car¬ 
ried away by the intensity of her suf¬ 
ferings, which has brought her to the 
verge of madness." 

The doctor cast a laughing glance 
at me, which X returned ; but it was 
not of astonishment that tho proud 
beauty had entreated my pardon, but 
that she had guessed my inmost 
thoughts. ^ 

** Do not talk to the doctor, Ema- 
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nue]»’* said the inspired countess; it 
hurts her when thy thoughts are for a 
moment absent; remain firm in thy 
desire to light up her half-dissolved 
being with thy power. Seest thou 
how strong is thy win?~the cold par¬ 
ticles soften and dissolve like the hoar- 
^ frost of winter beneath the su|8hin%.” 

As she thus spoke» her arm, which 
WAS extended, gradually drooped, ani¬ 
mation and life returned to her figure, 
and she asked for a chair. The doc¬ 
tor fetched one covered with cushions 
of green silk, elaborately waought. 

Not this,” she said, <*but that 
arm-cbair covered with striped linen, 
which stands before the wrrting>tab]^ 
in Emanuel’s room below—have that 
always.” 

Now it no happened that there was 
a chair exactly answering this de¬ 
scription before my writing-table, 
which the couptess could never have* 
seen. As 1 eave the key to one of 
the servants, she said— 

** Not that key, but the one with 
the dark spot on it.” 

1 gave them both to the servant, and 
it appears she was right; for the first 
key, which I had mistaken for that of 
the chamber door, opened only a press. 

When the chair arrived, having 
seated herself in it, she desired me to 
stand opposite, with my hands extend- 
-•4, pointing to her heart. 

O God 1” she exclaimed, “ what 
intense delight I Give her thy words— 
she prays thee not to leave her till her 
health is restored. If thou loavest her 
she must perish miserably ; her life 
depends upon thee. Do ^ot regard 
her,” she said; ** when in a state of 
earthly waking she knows thee not. 
I'orgive the unfortunate, who knows 
not what she dues—all vices are weak¬ 
ness of the vital powers which destroy 
the powers of the mind.” 

She became communicative, and, so 
for from being angry at my questions, 
seemed to listen to them with pleasure. 

I expressed my wonder about the extra¬ 
ordinary features of her case, and said 
I had not thought it possible that any 
one could predict events, or know the 
thoughts of others. After a silence 
of some moments, she said— 

** She is as well as any mortal cai> be, 
whose earthly frame is about to be 4U- 
solved. She is as well as she can he, 
when the body is about to retire to 
destruction, and the earthly lamp of 


eternal light is going out in dark¬ 
ness.” 

''This inspiration,” I said, "does 
not in the least enlighten me on the 
subject: on the contrary, it leaves mo 
quite in a mist.” 

^ Mist, Emanuel I but you will 
learn by experience. She knows 
much, but cannot express it. Nature 
seems an endless ocean of holiness, or 
like a shining heaven, suffused with 
molted light, which drops into stars. 
The soul is»the shell of a heavenly 
body, which is but tho covering of the 
everlasting. THe earthly shell of the 
sick person is now broken, and her 
soul sees and feels out of her earthly 
tabernacle—the earthly shell con now 
be made whole, Emanuel, by thee; 
otherwise will shg perish.” 

She was silent; I listened as if to 
the voice of another world. Tho 
count and the doctor listened with 
equal surprise; both assured nio that 
the countess had never before spoken in 
a similar manner, and had never before 
answered questions. ' 

I drew hoe attention to her weak¬ 
ness, and asked if long sneaking did 
not take away her strength 

" No,” she replied, “not when thou 
art with me—in seven minutes her 
sleep will go off; but to-morrow it will 
upturn. • Then, Emanuel, 1 pray thee 
do not fail^licr* Come to her, with 
the steadfast wish to save her, five 
minutes before throe o'clock, by the 
clock in tby chamber, not by thy 
watch, which is three minutes too fast 
—bo punctual, that the patient should 
escape unnecessary suffering.” 

With this she ceased, and a dead 
silence fell over the party. Her face 
became paler every instant, and the 
appearance of life in her features faded. 
Sinking negligently down, she seemed 
as if about lo fall asleep; then she 
groaned and wakened ; and when she 
beheld me, she appeared astonished— 
she looked from one to another. Tlie 
chambermaid hasted to her, also tho 
count and Doctor Walter. 

“ What is your pleasure?” said she 
to me, in a harsh tone. 

“ Gracious countess, I only await 
your commands.” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Your servant, Emanuel, noble 
countess.” 

“ I feel much obliged by your 
good-will; hut if you would allow me, 
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1 prefer beingp alooe«" Bha rfplii^f in a 
sorrowful tone; then maldng a bow, 
got up and turned her back upon me. 

I quitted the apartment with a 
strange mixture of sensations: as dif. 
ferent as heaven and earth was the 
condition of the countess asleep ftnd 
awake. Gone were my gold and 
ulver beams—.gone her famuiar tAou, 
that sank so softly into my soul; and 
even the name Emanuel, by which 
she had called me> was known no 
more* r 

1 returned to my solitary chamher) 
shaking my head like one who had 
listened to fairy tales so long, that 
the reality seemed charmed. There 
was no arm chair before my writing- 
table ; 1 supplied its place* and 

wrote off the wond^ful scene which 
had just occurred, Ibr I feared that 
at some future time 1 should not 
believe it. 1 willingly forgave all her 
former harshnes&i f(^ the sake of her 
•goeeding beauty. 

The foliowing*day*l hod a second 
TisitlTrom the Graf, who related to me 
in jwful accents that bis daughter had 
passed a delicious night, and that she 
ielt jnerself much better. • 

" At breakfast*” oontinuod he* ** I 
related to her all that had passed, but 
she would not believe me, persisting it 
must be the ravings of insanity. 
began to weep \ 1 quitted Jter. 1 said 
that without doubt we might anti¬ 
cipate her complete restoration to 
health. 1 could not* however* prevail 
up6n her to see you awake; but she 
assured me your appearance u'as so 
distasteful, she could not endure you. 
We could not force her assent—what 
is to be done?" 

The count and 1 became more inti¬ 
mate ever^ day* and his ^ friendship 
seemed to increase in proportion with 
the hatred of his daughter. 

Doctor Walter* with the rest of the 
servants* soon began to observe the 
eavraordinary.influenco 1 had with the 
count) and overwhelmed mo with po¬ 
lite attentions, which 1 would will¬ 
ingly have ex^anged for the smiles, 
of tne beautiful countess, who still eon-' 
tinued hostile. Her dislike seemed 
gradually to increase* and at l^st 1 
hardly dared to enter her presence. I 
will not* howt'vei** anticipate roy story. 
At'three o'clock exactly 1 entered the 
chamber of the countess, when 1 found 
paatters pretty much the same as be- 
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fore I all her peculiar beauty had re¬ 
turned: and when she became a#are 
of my prcKnce, she threw a haughty 
glance at me* and said— 

** Who gave yon permission to enter 
my chamber unaniteunced ?” 

A low convulsive sob choked her 
vedee, shefetl into the arms ofher at-, 
tendants. They immediately brought 
the arm-ohair which she bad asked for 
theday before. She had scarcely seated 
herself in it when she began to heather- 
self in a frightful manner. It was with 
difficulty I could endure the sad spec¬ 
tacle. 1 assumed the attitude 1 did on 


the former day, extending my arms to¬ 
wards hef. Her convulsions continued; 
out at length* with a soft sigh* she 
seemed relieved* and the impression of 
sodness gradually disappearing from her 
countenance, the glow of inspiration 
began to return. At length «he said* 
' in a tone of angelic softness— 

** Oh* dear friend* what would be- 
come of her but for you? She seems 
floating in an atmosphere of light, in 
which tier being seems to mingle with 
Iktne.” 

She continued to have her eyes close 
shut* hut was able to tell all that was 


passing behind her; she even told the 
number and description of persons who 
were passing in a gonilola near. She 
began to converse* at length* of her ■ 
illness—of her night wanderings* 
of a long fainting nt* in which many of ’ 
her family believed her dead* and which 
had lasted for nearly ten hours. She 
described how her mther, leaving her 
in despmr* had retired to his chamber, 
and* throwing himself upon his knees* 
prayed—a circumstance wliich could 
nave been known to no one but him¬ 


self* for the room was dark* and ho 
had-Iocked the door. In these conver¬ 
sations she still continued to speak of 
herself in the third ptfsou* as if of a 
stranger. At one time she 8ai<l* 

“ She is a countess, and the daughter 
of the Count vou Hosenthal; but 1 ain 
not.” 


Her whole appearance in these trances 
was of the inost^ lofly and beautiful 
kind. Presently she sank into a fit of 
deep reflection. Upon the ocoMion of 
this inteiview* her ht of inspiration 
ended almost as it did before. Thus 


matters went on for many months. 
Although very anxious* I can scarcely 
describe what passed. The health of 
the counteM appeared gradually to im- 
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prove. In ooneeqnenoe of her fre^enjb " W]|^ do tou not toll her," aeid tho 
trenoes, I became almost a sla^. I.' HoanieSk^ that yon wish her to ^ve 
ooald soaroolj leave the bouse a j yon a ftUl-blown rose to*morrow ?'* 
moment. Every day seemed to clothe j I wu astonished—she had divined 
her with a fresh charm. Had 1 never .} my wishes } and I attempted to make 
seen her but for an hour, its memory ; some excuse, 
would endure f^r a lifetime. Oh, the | •< Oh, nonsense," said she, laughing; 

rapture of first love! Yes; I deny it ** I knew my father put it into your 
not—love it was, but I may truly say, head.'* 

not an earthly one: my whol^being <* But it is also my dearest wish," I 
Vas bound up in this inspired prrestess. replied. ** Will you, when you waken 
I felt so unworthy to be regarded by at twelve o'clock, remember it?" 
her slightest look, could she only have « Can she do anything else ?" she 
tolerated me as the meanest of her replied, laughing, 
servants, without antipathy, I would ^ When this conversation ceased the 
have thought it the highest celestial > count departed, and summoned the at- 
hajipincss. But, alas 1 in proportion , tendants and the doctor. 
as my society seemed to charm her t It might have been a little after ten 
when asleep, rose her antipathy to me . o’clock that Hortense awoke, and 
when awake. This antipathy gradu-^ showed to the physician the hurt oq 
ally increased tu hatred—Always show- her finger. She thought she had in« 
cd itself in some manner of which I jured it with a negdle, and wondered 
was peculiarly sensitive t with pas- there was no outward sore. At eleven 
sionate tears she would entreat her she showed symptoms of uneasiness- 
father to send me out of the house. * walked up and down the ohamW, and 
She despised me as a common vaga- began to abuse me to her women, and 
bond, who was unworthy to breathe overpowered her father with reproach- 
the very air with her, still less to be es for not having disnfissed roe before, 
so^uch in the confidence of the Graf She then began to talk about other 
von Rosenthal. • matters. Her* restlessness iooreased ; 

Incredible as it may appear, when ' she was asked if she was unwelj. They 
she was in these trances she seemed to tried in vain to find out the cause of 
follow all the movements of my hands, her uneasiness. She hid her face in 
and to anticipate my very thoughts, the pillows, and begged of them all to 
At length, it seemed scarcely necessary leave the room. A quarter before 
that 1 should extend my hands towards ti^lve, her ibell was heard. She in- 
hcr ; iny wishes i^ero sufficient to formed her mgid, when she entered the 
bring relief. She would drink neither apartment, that I must be present when 
wine nor water which I had not touched : the clock struck twelve. Although 1 
with my fingers, out of which issued, . ^ad looked forward to this invitation, 
as she siud, ** streams of light." I fblt quite upset by it. With a pal- 

One day the count proposed to me ^pitating heart, I entered the room; 
that I should make an experiment of ‘ the countess was sitting carelessly upon 
the affection of his daughter,* by ask- the sofa—her beautiful head, shaded 
ing her, when in a trance, that she - by its dark looks, supported by lier 
should give me a beautiful fulUblowq delicate hand. In a manner half sor- 
rose when she was awake. Xhe expen- rowful, half ^ngry, she rose as t en- 
inent was tried, notwithstanding my Ob- tered ; and 1 then requested the ho- 
jectiona ; and 1 one day interrupted nour of her conynands. 

H friendly conversation, by making . She did not immediately answer, but 
the request, previously to which, how. seemed to hesitate, as if at a loss for 
ever, 1 ought to mention, that 1 bad words. At last she said— 
gone over to some roses which were <*Mr. Kmanuel,it seems as if 1 ought 
growing in the balcony, and in select- to make you a present, in order to in- ' 
ing one of them, a thorn pierced my duce you to retire from our service." 
finger—the countoss actually uttered a ** Countess," I said, os I felt my 
violent exclamation, as if in severe pain, pride rising, I did not force myself 
*' Take care," said she, Emanuel} into the count’s employment'; you are 
whatever hurts you pains me also." aware of the reasons which have in- 

Thinking this the most suitable mo- duced me to remain in the company of 

ment to make my request,— my lord. 1 would willingly obey your 
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commands jutt uttered^ but for the 
hoM of being useM.” 

she turned her back upon me* and 
began to play with a pair of scissors 
near the rose-trees* Suddenly she 
cut off a new-blonn rose, which she 
offered me* saying —** Take the best I 
have to offer you—take it an a i eward 
for having hitherto kept out of^my 
way* and lot me see you no more. 
Then she threw herself on the sofa* 
and* with averted face* made a sign 
that I should withdraw. 

1 regained my apartment, and press¬ 
ed to my bps the rose^ which 1 con¬ 
sidered worth all the crowns and 
jewels on earth. ^ 

The dislike of the countess from 
this period* strange to say* seemed to 
increase. Hei fathei* convinced of 
my honebty* as well as my ability to 
be useful* was prpof against all his 
daughter's suspicious and fears. My 
position became very irksome; for I 
perceived that eveiy one else* even to * 
the servants* treated me with aversion 
and contempt This at length in- 
oreased to sucK an extent, that I 
perceived that it had gradually the ef¬ 
fect of alienating from «ne the counts 
esteem; and 1 should have bet n un¬ 
able to remain* had it not been for the 
kindness of the countess* who* in her 
trances, would entreat me net to mind 
such temporal y estrangements 

Ono evening the oount< called me 
into his cabinet. He u>Ved me to give 
him the books I had managed* as well 
08 an order for two thousand louis- 
d'ors recently come* which he said ho 
wished to put into the bank of Venice* 
as he intended remaining for anomer 
year. 1 took the opportuniQ^ to en¬ 
treat of him to give these matters of 
service to the management of some one 
else* as 1 intended* as soon os the 
health of the countess should be a 
little restored* to leave his bouse and 
service. Although \ said this with 
some emotion* the count did not ap¬ 
pear to pay much attention* but merely 
^’rephed* that he would be able* doubt¬ 
less* to get some one to attend to his 
affairs. This was enough; 1 perceived 
that he wished to get rid of me. I 
went back to my room* and collected 
all the papers* both those he had asked 
me for* and the others; but I could 
not lay my hands upon the order he 
required; 1 seaiched for it* but in 
▼aw. 


The next morning the count re¬ 
minded me. 

** You have forgotten*** said he* 
** the steward’s accounts I asked you 
for yesterday* with the money order.** 

'i^he only excuse I could devise 
was* that 1 had tempprarily mislaid 
some papers* among which 1 supposed 
was the one in question* but that 1 
would purely have it by the following 
morning. My search* however* wail 
utterly in vain; and at length I came 
to the conclusion that the cheques were 
either lost or stolen* or that 1 had 
unknowingly destroyed them myself. 
No one* flxoept my servant* who could 
neither read nor write, had the key of 
my room. My appi ehensions were 
terrific 

On repairing next moioing to the 
countess, m order to be present at her 
state of somnambulism* the count re¬ 
ceived me with a stern and grave as¬ 
pect. The thought that bo believed 
me dishonest was maddening Full of 
these thoughts* 1 approached the sleep¬ 
ing countess; and the idei immedi¬ 
ately occurred to me, that shc*by 
means of her extraordinary gift offle- 
coiid sight* might inform me what nad 
become of the papers. While 1 was 
delibenting bow 1 should approach 
the subject* the countess complained of 
an extraordinary cold blast, which was 
blowing from me to her* and which* 
she said* if it wore not changed* would 
cause her pain. 

** Thou 01 1 disturbed by some secret 
soirow* Emanuel* said the countess; 
** thy thoughts and thy wishes are not 
with her' 

** Dearest countess* ’ 1 replied* ** it 
18 no w<mder. Perhaps you* with your 
wonderful powers of penetiating into 
mystery* con give roe back my peace. 
1 have lost four cheques belonging to 
your f ither. ’ 

The count frowned. Dr. Walter 
exclaimed— 

** I beg you will not trouble the 
countess with such matters in her 
present state.” 

I was silent. Hortense appeared to 
reflect for a few moments. 

** Do nut be uneasy* Emanuel* **you 
have not lost them; they have been 
taken from you. lieio* take this key; 
you will find them in yonder jewel- 
case.” 

I hmried to the press with a little 
gold key she gave me. One of the 




ohamber-mAtdsy Leonoray sprang bo> said the old man $ but Leonora can 
fore mey and would not let me open tell better than I, for she waa standkg 
it* in the pass^e. He handed her some 

lord county** she study "you papersy and 1 saw them both smiley 

surely will not allow any man to rum- and talk in a whispery as they went 

mage the things of my lady ?’* ' 

Sut ere she douldnnishy I hadpush- They were then put out of the 
ed her to one side* opened the jewel- ap^menty and Hortense soon became 

GBSOy and there beheld the cheques of more agreeable than usual. The re- 

^which we wore in search. ^ flolt of this remarkablo morning wasy 

glowing countenance I handed them that tbe.dootory Leonoray and another 

to the county sayingy that I should servanty received their dismissaly and 

shortly have the pleasure of waiting the count covered me with the most 

upon him with the rest; and with a ample apologiesy and entreated 1 

light heart approached Hortense. should neverJeavo him. 

How you are chan^edy** said shcy " I know the sacrifices you have 
" Emanuel ; you look like a sun float- made for usj Ihit you may depend 
ingin a sea of golden light." upon my gratitude." 

The county much affected by thi§ The evident pain of the count touch* 
Bcenoy desired me to ask the countess ed mey and I agreed to remain. In 
how she came by them. 1 obeyed, the meantimey the way in which I had 
Leonoraythowaiting>maidy fell fainting been treated by ^the countess greatly 
upon the floor. Dr. Walter hurried weakened me in my belief in the Mod- 
up to hery and was justjdragging ber^ ness of her heart. As the hoaUh of 
out of the apartmenty when the coun- the countess began gradually to im- 
toss began to speak. The count or- provoy her dislike to me seemed to 
dered silence, and that no one should diminish. I was occasionally permit- 

^uit the apartment. ted to visit her in h%r lucid intervals. 

" Out of hatred, roy dear Emanuel, At length I was permitted to take my 
tho sick person had the cheques taken place at the table when there was a 
from you," she said ; " but things did dinner party, and a cover was even 
not happen as she wished; for old Hein- laid for* me when they were alone, 

rich was standing in one comer of the The countess did not speak much ; 

corridor^whenDr.Walterwentinwith but what she did say 'aas with a 

the second key, and took the cheques, ^mingled hauteur and modesty which 
which were put with letters from i^as enc#ianting. My situation became 
Hungary, and, on currying them out, more agrqgabW; but 1 kept out of 
be gave them to Leonora. Heinrich her presence, when iu a state of wake- 

would have blown upon us all, as soon fulness, as much as possible ; and even 

as it was known that the papers were if she regarded me with carelessness, 

missing. Dr. Walter, who saw the she must, nevertheless, have been 

cheques with you, offered to have them aware how much I despised her in my 

stolen; Leonora said sh% would as- heart — so quiet, without its being 

sist; the sick person encouraged perceived by Hortense, tho bond of 
them bothy and could scarcely re- union between us bad gradually been 
strain her impatience until they were changed ; but my time was spent in 
brought.” • lon^ng the period when my ser- 

Dr. Walter, as she smd theso words, vices should no longer be required, 
remained leaning agiunst Leonora’s Among those who were on terms of 
chair, and, turning to the count, said intimacy with the count at Venice, was 
with a ghastly smile— a rich young nobleman, who inherited 

No one can now contend that the the title of prince, from one olhthe 

countess is not to be believed in her most distinguished Italian families, 

moments of inspiration." I will call him Carl. He was of lofty 

The count did not reply, but, ring- stature, of agreeable countenance, and 
ing the bell, ordered old Heinrich to be full of spirit and urbanity. The flezi- 
sent fur, and asked him, if he had bility of his features, and the ardent 
ever seen Dr. Walter in my room glance of his eye, betrayed a mind 
during my absence. which would be easily excited. He 

" I saw him on last Tuesday even- had an immense establishment, and 

log in the room of Mr. Emanuel," was as proud as he was vain. His 
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fkiMidsbip vith the count* the result 
ofMoidenti hod detuned him in Ve> 
Bice lenm thou he intended. He 
hod teen nortensei and mingled in the 
crowd of her admirers. His station 
in life* his riches* his numerous suite* 
bad flattered the vanity of Horteose. 
Without distineuisbbg him from 
others by her favours she willingly 
saw him near her. A single smile or 
kind look was enou^ to raise in him 
the boldest hopes. The old count* not 
less flattered* met the attentions of the 
prince more than half way* and Soon 
received him as a friend oi the family. 
1 never for an instant doubted that 
the count had arrang^jd it in his own 
mind that the prince should be his 
son-in-law. Nothing but the illness 
of Hortense appeared to retard mat¬ 
ters. The prince had heard of the 
extraordinary state pf the countesses 
health* and was devoured by curiosity 
to see her in one of her trances* and 
the count who knew that she appeared 
to great advantage* gave him permis¬ 
sion* which he had never before ac¬ 
corded to any one^ Accordingly* one 
afternoon* about tbe time Hortense 
had predicted she woulik fftH into a 
trance* the prince made his appear¬ 
ance. Fear and delij^ht were pictured 
in the face of the prince as he beheld 
her radiant in superhuman beauty. 
The countess began to speak* and as 
usual to entertain herself withrmc* in, 
a language however fl^^ttepqg to me* 
by no means so agreeable to the prince. 

I made a sign to the prince to give mo 
his hand ; as soon as he had done so 
the countess* with a violent shudder* 
exclaimed* ** Take away that goat; he 
is going to stick me t" She fell into 
strong convulsions* and the prince 
was obliged to leave the room. As 
soon os he had departed she repeated, 
with emphasis* “ Never let th^t unclean 
person enter into my presence again.*' 
This ioterview brought with it unplea¬ 
sant coQsequenoes to me. The prince* 
regarding me as his rival* was filled 
with the most deadly hatred* and the 
count* easily influenced by any one 
much in his society* 1 soon saw he 
began to participate in the feelings 
of tbe prince. It was only a suspicion 
that the countess had a regard for me* 
but even this was very mortifying to 
his vanity. The count was much with 
the prinoe* and 1 was soon separated 
altogether from her society, except 
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during the period of her trances. It 
was at length arranged between them 
that the project of marriage should 
be mentioned to her as soon as it was 
consistent with her state of hpaltfa, I 
soon perceived that I was in the way. 
My Old habits resumedlhelr sway* and 
the only agreeable reflexion I had was 
in the ste^y frien^hip of Hortense. 
AR he^ former hatred* even in her- 
waking hours* was turned into respect 
and friendship. She treated me like 
a physician, asked myi-s4vioe upon all 
occasions* and obeyed qfy prders with 
thd'utmost punctuality./ It soraotimes 
seemed to^e as if the jpower of my 
will bad become a part other natur e, _ 
The pride and vanitv of tbe ooun- 
t^sH* in proportion as ner health im¬ 
proved* began to disappear like evil 
spirits; her gentleness was more touch¬ 
ing than even her beauty ; and how 
was it possible that I* tbe daily witness 
of her many perfections, should remain 
Insensible to her charms. I almost 
wished that she should treat me with 
tbe contuineW which she had formerly 
done* that I might be able to tear 
myself away j for I felt that the part¬ 
ing which must sooner or later come* 
would take me to my grave. What 
made me worse wiM^ a dream which 
often occurred to me* and in which 
the same images were always presented. 
Sometimes I s.at in a strange room..^ 
sometimes on the shore of the seu— 
sometimes on the stem of an oak in a 
vust wildernoss^then the countess 
would appear* radiant with beauty, 
and 8.ay* Why so sorrowful, my dear 
Kirtanuel At this period I would ge¬ 
nerally waken* for the thrilling tone in 
which she i.^poke these words would 
/ibrate to iny souk In the crowdod 
marts of the city I heard it-~it ruse 
above the songs of the gondoliers^ 
wheraver I went that gentle and touch¬ 
ing sound was ever in my car. Once* 
during the night, when 1 had this 
dream* I wakened as soon as the 
mouth of Hortense bad opened to (pve 
utterance to the accustomed question* 
and then 1 believed that 1 heard the 
voice in reality. A dream is generally 
a dream; but in this tissue of wonders 
seemed woven into mv fate everything 
extraordinary. One day when I was in 
the room with the count* looking over 
some papers* he was sumqioocd to re¬ 
ceive the visit of a Venetian nobleman. 
Thinking he would soon return I sat 
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down In his ohidr at the window* feeling wayssonght mine. 1 left theplaoe where 
very'mournful. In the meantime steps I was standing* as I could not endure 
approached* and the countess, who was this. The dance had concluded* and a 
looking for her father* entered the newone was about commencbgaslap- 
room. I felt a sudden tremor* and proached the seat of the ladies: a beau- 
rose respectfullf. tiful form rose as 1 drew near} it wu 

Why so sorrowful* dear Emanuel?" the countess: her arm soon lav in 
said the countess* in the same sweet and miiil* and we fell into the ranks of the 
gentle tone whose sound had so often dancers. I felt astonished at myself* 
^mingled in my dreams. She nniled* for I never could have had the daring 
as if surprised at her ciuestion* rub- to ask her for so great an honour} 
hed her forehead as ir considering, but it seemed as if* in the oonftiiion 
What is that ? I thought I had of the moment* I had done so with- 
hcard that before t it seems to me as out being aware of it. She scarcely 
if 1 had seen you In the 8am% position seemed to regard me as she swept 
before* and had asked you the same through the crow€ with her beautiful 
question." form and lustrous eye. In a moment 

'< Nothing can be so sirangv*" I re-, the music struck up. I felt as if 1 
plied; ** 1 nave over and over again^ belonged to another and a higher 
dreamed that you had used the same world* and was floating along on the 
words you have done at this moment." voluptuous swell the music. I did 
The count entered the apartment* not know what happened* nor that the 
and our interview terminated. A few eyes of the whole company were upon 
days after this I dreamed that I was * us; but I cared little for that* and at 
presentatabanquet; itwasagreatfestU the third round of the dance led the 
val; but the music made me mournful* countess to a seat. I stammered forth 

and 1 remained a solitary spectator of my thanks* and her low bow tome was 

the revelry. 1 thought that from the such as she would have bestowed upon 

throng of dancers Ilortense came smi- the most distant acquaintance, 
ling forth* looked at me with a glance The count* as well as the prince* 
of tenderness, and said* ** Why so sor- had seen nu dancing with the countess, 

rowful? I cannot be happy unless you and had heard the general whispers of 

are so and with these words she admiration. The count was displeased 

disappeared among the dancers. at my audacity* and scolded the countess 

The next day 1 was invited to a tl^ next day for having so far forgot- 
party where there were to be fireworks ten her rank.^ I*{pither the count nor 
and dancing* and upon the way thither the prince doubted that I had inspired 
I was informed by the count that Hor- the countess with some extraordinary 
(ense was to be present. The prince liking for me* but notwithstuiding 
opened the ball with the countess. As their attempts at conoealment* 1 could 
1 looked on the noble pur* I felt as if plainly perceive that I was the object 
there was a dagger in my Imart. In of their intense aversion. 1 was seldom 
order to banish the sight* 1 chose a permitted to enter the company of the 
partner* and mixed in the floating countess; but both of them were 
throng; but 1 soon felt too miserable carried away by their apprehensions, 
to dance* and 1 was glad to make gpy The count^s never concealed from 
escape. At this moment the dream either of them that she had feelings of 
of the previous night at once occurred kindness towar^P roe. She said it was 
tome. The dance had just terminated* quite the same to her whether I was 
and lol the countess came up to me* in Venioe or Constantinople. ** It is 
pressed my band swiftly* and secretly in your power," said she* **to senA 
gave me one glance of inefikble tender- him away as soon as 1 am well." 
ness* saying—** Why so sorrowful* my The count and the prince waited 
deBr£manuel?bejoyful,orIoannotbe with anxiety the period ofmydepar- 
flo*" disappeared among the crowd, ture* which would rid them of my pre- 
The glance which she gave me seemed sence and interruption- I also lotted 
at the same moment to deprive roe of forward to this moment with some 
speech and breath ; before I could re- anxiety. I felt that absence from 
cover* she had rejoined the dancers* and Hortense was the only in which 
was swimming gracefully along* but I I could heal my wound. I felt unut- 
saw* or thought 1 saw* that her eyes al- terably wretched. One day the countess 

vot xxxi„._No. exen. 5.ffcrtlhn«. PabS^UMl 
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predicted that the end of her lUn^ 
WEB near« and that her convalescenpe 
was at hand* 

^<In the hot steain«baths of Baf- 
tagUot** aaid ahe^ <*8he will lose her 
power of inspiration. A bath every 
morning) and after the tenth bath 
yoa will ^part t she will then tee:yna 
no more, unless you wish it; butlet her 
have a remembrance ofyou. Without 
this she cannot get well. You carry 
i»u your breast a dried rosei cased iu 
gold. As long as she wears this on 
her heart* rolled up in ysilkf her illness 
can never return. Neither earlier nor 
later than the seventh hour after the 
thirteenth bath* give her this rO|g{ 
wear it until then. Thenceforth 
will ba co^ivalescent.” 

«« Do ywu really carry anything of 
me kind?” said the count* in high do* 
light at the prospebt of hie dauj^ter’s 
approaching recovery. 

1 replied in the affirmative ; and ho 
then asked if I attached any value tp 
this possession. 

I replied that J did* and that I would 
sooner forfeit my life; but that I 
would give it up to ensure his daugh¬ 
ter’s recovery. 

** Some pledge of love* suppose ?" 
laid the count* smiling. 

** It is the of one who is all in 
all to me>" said I. 

The count* touched hyi^ygcncr)* 
sity* embraced me* adding*- ' 

“ 1 am eternally your’ilobtor 1” 

The drst thing he did, when llor* 
tense awoke* was to mention the inci¬ 
dent. 

*< It is*” he added* ** the gift of ono 
he loves.” 

He said this with the greater plea¬ 
sure, hftcaufait he thought tfiat it the 
countess hod really any liking for me, 
she would the more readily surrender 
it when she heard that' I had been 
sighing in the chains ofanother beauty. 
Hortense received this intelligence with 
suoh oorehissnessy that the count's sus¬ 


picions at once vanished. He^imme- 
diately informed the prince of w^thad 
happened, and the result was a total 
alteration of their coldness of manner. 
I was trf^ated by them like a benefac¬ 
tor. Speedy preparations were made 
for our departure to the baths of Bat- 
ti^^ $ the prince had crono before 
tovUke preparations for bis bride, 
atuLjwly on a beautiful summer's 
moAdg we left Venice* through the 


lovely plains of Padua. W<e approached 
the Euganesn mountains* at the foot 
of which lies the little city with Its 
wells. During the journey* the coun¬ 
tess liked to make little excursions on 
foot, and I was her constant companion* 
^er kindness was 'extreme. 

** I could be very happy,” said she, 
**,if I were allowed to spend my life In 
some 4juiet retreat in Italy, occupied 
with the simple concerns of domestic 
life. The amusements of cities leave a 
void in the spirit, and depress more 
than they please. H.ow happy I would 
be if 1 conld live quietly apart from 
courts and cities; if I had will enough 
to make my happiness consibt in doing 
good to jhosearound mo ; but one can- 
fnot have all ono wishes!” 

More than once* and in the nresenco 
of her father, she spoke of the great 
obligation they owed me as the saviour 
pf her life. 

** Could 1 only know^” said she, 

how to compensate you. I have been 
ransacking my brain to find out some¬ 
thing agreeable to give you. You 
must already aware that my father 
will plac^ you in a position to ho inde¬ 
pendent of all mankind: that is the 
smallest thing; but I must have an¬ 
other satisfaction for myself.” 

At another time she would turn the 
discourse upon iny resolution to leave 
them immediately after her convales¬ 
cence. 

“ Wo shall all be sorry to lose yon,” 
she would say, with tenderness. ** We 
will mourn your loss like tliat of sonic 
dear friend* and benefactor. Could 
we not by onr entreaties induce you to 
change your resolution and delay your 
departing? But your heart calK you 
ol8ewh<*re,” aho said, with a smile, as 
if she hud penetr:it<’d th'^ secret of my 
heart. “If you are only happy, uc 
sl^nll have nothing further to wish you, 
and [ doubt it not, love will make you 
happy. Still, do not quite forget us, 
and remember from time to time to 
lot us have intelligence of your wel¬ 
fare,” 

My replies were full of distant and 
cold politeness* for respect forbade my 
heart to betray this confidence. But 
still, she would bestow upon me glacis 
which would overpower my feelings, 
and I would say more than I had in¬ 
tended. It occasionally happened that 
when I spoke in a more fiattered and 
obliged tone* Hortense would look upon 
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me wiUi a dear glance of wondering 
ionooence^ as if she did not understand 
me. I persuaded myself that Hort^nse 
wished only to appear kind and thank> 
ful to me without according me any 
preference over that she bestowed upon 
ordinary mortals, and that it was only 
out of pure good nature, and to give 
me pleasure that she had asked nm to 
, dance with her at the ball, ^h, now 
my passion had already carried me be* 
yond tbo bounds of hope, far beyond 
the hounds of hope ; for had Hortense 
really felt towards me anything more 
than good'Will, what use would it have 
In^eii ? 1 would only have bedbmc more 
unhappy in her unhappiness. Whilst 
this Maine was consuming mo in secret, 
in her heart thcro was a sereffo heaveil 
full of reat; whilst 1 was yearning to fall 
at her feet, and to confess all 1 felt for 
her, she wandered near mo without the 
least suspicion of my situation, and 
sought to dispel my oarneht sorrow by , 
h('r innocent mirth. 

Uooins were prepared fur us through 
the prince, in the)castie of the Mar¬ 
chioness of Este. TJiis castle, on a 
hill near the little city, combined the 
greatest conveniences with, at the same 
tiine,the most l>cautiful views,and shady 
jiromcnades in the distance. But in 
order to make use of the steam-baths 
it was necessary to go into the city, 
near which a house had been prepared 
foi' the reception of the countess, where 
she spent the mornings on which she 
wished to bathe. After the first three 
baths she received, her inspirations be¬ 
came less frequent and in^e obscure. 
She spoke seldom, seldom answered 
a question, and appeared to enjoy na¬ 
tural and refreshing sleep. tShe said 
in her sleep that after the tenth hath 
lu> should no longer be permitted to 
enter this house. After the tenth bath, 
.>he fell into her usual trance, in whifh 
bhe said— 

“ Emanuel, I see thee no more!” 

These were the last words she ut¬ 
tered in a state of inspiration. The 
day of the thirteenth l>ath arrived, 
an«l up to this period every incident 
which she bad predicted when in a 
state of inspiration regularly tookplace. 
Her last commands now only remained 
to be fulfilled. The prince and the 
count CRine to me early in the morning, 
to remind me how soon 1 should be 
expected to deliver up my amulet, 
llicy did not leave me alone for a 
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irisigte moment* They made me ehnw 
them the amuleti at if tbey^ feared thatt 
when the time was drawing so neii> 
some accident might happen to it, or 
it might be lost throx^h oarelestness. 
As soon as the news arrived titat the 
countess was in the steam-batb, every 
moment was counted. We were at 
length summoned to aocompaay her to 
the castle, when we found her ex- 
tremely agreeable, and prepared to 
receive from me a present whioh she 
was to wear all her life. She be^an to 
joke with me about my infidelity in 
giving to her^e present of one I had 
loved. It striUK ten o’clock; the 
seventh hoar bad arrived. We were 
all—the count, thepHnee, thecountess, 
and her attendants—present in a spa¬ 
cious and well-lighted apartment. 

** Now wait no longer,” said the 
count: «the momAit has arrived which 
is to be thelastof Hortense’s sufferings, 
and the first of my happiness.” 

rUrew the precious medallion from 
my nock, opened the golden chain, 
pressed a kiss upon t|)e ^ass, and, not 
without emotion, banded it to the 
countess. She received it, and as her 
ghmee fell ufTon the dried rose, sud¬ 
denly a bright glow shone on her 
countenance. She stammered a few 
words of thanks, and then suddenly 
disHppeai'bd with the chambermaids. 
Ilrhe cornet and the prince were full 
of thanks.* They had prepared a little 
feast at the ^tm, to which noble fa¬ 
milies from Este and Porigo were in¬ 
vited. In the meantime we waited in 
vain for the re-appearance of the 
countess. We soon heard, however, 
that upon putting on the amulet she 
had fallen into a deep and refreshing 
slumber: two,three, fourhourspassed, 
but she came not. The count, much dis¬ 
quieted, made his way to the bedside, 
hut her slee^ was so sweet and deep, 
he would nut disturb her. She was 
still asleep, when, at midnight, the 
party broke up; but the next mornl!^ 
it oontfnued. The count feared deatb^ 
and iny disquietude was no less* 
Doctors were summoned, but they pft>» 
nounced her in perfect health, and a^. 
vised she should be allowed to sleep on. 
Noon and evening esme, and still the 
countoss slept. If it liad not been for 
the assurances ‘bf the doctor, that 
she was in good health, we would 
have been greatly alarmed. The 
next morning wo were all in the great- 
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est delight to receive the lotimetion 
that the oonnteas was awake. Every 
one hurried inland wished her joy»and 
all were happy except who stood 
sorrowful niy room. 

Why should I not tell it? Amid the 
UDirersal joy, I stood alone sorrowful 
~ah, more than sorrowful—.in ony 
room. The obligation by which I was 
bound to the Count Rusonthal was 
over—.it was fulfilled. I could depart 
whenever I would; they wanted no* 
thing from me except ^e last word. 
But DOW totehald the air she breathed 
appeared to" me the most enviable of 
all lots—*to receive buft a single glance, 
the dearest nourishment of my life; 
away from her, and it seemed to mo os 
a condemnation to death. And when 
I thought of her approaching mar¬ 
riage with the prince, and the weak 
nature of the couift her father, then 
roy manly pride and independence 
struggled within me ; and 1 deter¬ 
mined to depart. 1 swore 1 would 
fly. 1 saw the eternity of my unhap¬ 
piness ; and rather than remain con¬ 
temptible to m)'self, I determined to 
bid adieu to joy and pleasure for life. 

I found Hortense in the castle garden. 
A shudder ran through my frame as 1 
drew near to ofler my congratu¬ 
lations. She stood, apparently lost 
in thought, apart from her' attend¬ 
ants, and near u flower-bed. Shv 
seemed more beautiful than t had ev(r 
seen her before, and VoolEbd as if pos¬ 
sessed with a new life. 

** How you havestartled me T* she said, 
a slight blush suffusing her features. 

** 1 also wish you joy, my dearest 
countess," said I. 1 could speak no 
more; my senses were confused; I 
could not hear her look, which seemed 
to penetrate my heart. Stammering 
forth an excuse for having disturbed 
her, I stopped short. ** 

You speak of joy," said she; " hut 
are you joyful?” 

** Most heartily," I replied, “ that 

? ou are r^sed from your long illness. 

D a few days I must depart, and be¬ 
long to another epuntry; I now be¬ 
long to none. My promise is ended." 

** Is this your intention, dear Ema¬ 
nuel?” said the countes®. ** You say 

J 'ou belong to no one ; do not you be- 
ongtous?" 

1 laid my hand upon my heart, and 
glanced to the earth, for my heart was 
too foil to speak. 


** Yon will remain with as*-will you 
not ?" she smd. 

“ I may not." 

" But if I entreat it ?" 

•* Good God« flpraiwous lady, do not 
command me; i cannot endure it; I 
must depart." • * 

** You are not with us; hut, 

nevertheless, you^ttve neither duty 
nor prefessioD to taWt you away. 

“ Duty to myself,” 1 replied. 

** Go, then—I have been strangely 
deceived in you ; 1 thought we would 
have been of more value in your eyes." 

** If you but know, noble countess, 
what sorrow your words are causing 
me, you would pity mo, and let me dc- 
art in peace." 

** Then I must be silent. Go; but 
you do me a great injury." 

Speaking these words, she tumtfd 
away. 1 dared to go afrer her, and 
begged of her not to be angry. She 
r began to weep. With folded hands I 
implored her not to be angry with me. 

** Command roe," said 1, and I 
will obey. Command that I should 
remain, iny soul’s rest—my happintflB 
—my life I will offer up at your com¬ 
mand." 

** Go, then—I force nothing from 
you; you are vj^illing to stay with 

** Oh, countess, bring me not to des¬ 
peration." 

‘*When will you depart ' 

“ To-morrow—to-day." i*- 

No, no," said she, gently, as she 
came nearer to me. ** I set no value 
on roy health Hcinain yet only a few 
days at least." 

She murmured tlvs with such an 
entreating' air, and looked upon me 
at the same time with her moist eyes 
so sorrowfully, that I was no longer 
master of my destiny. 

^ I remun." 

** But willingly?" 

" With rapture." 

** Good. Now leave me for an in¬ 
stant. You have sorely troUbledUd^. 
But do not leave the garden: I^c^y 
seek to recover myself." 

With these words she went away, 
and Vanished amid the blooming orange 
flowers. I remuned for a long time 
in the same place, as if in a dream. 
Such srords I had never before heard 
from the countess. It was not merely 
the language of politeness* Every¬ 
thing \ntbin me was disturbed with 
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tba i<]eA tiiat I had some value in her 
erei. The request to remain longer~ 
tne tears—the indescribable something 
ti^at cannot be described—her move* 
meats—her voice; the wonderful lan¬ 
guage* in every thing a language with¬ 
out words* which spoke more elo¬ 
quently than words could express I 
* understood nothing* and 1 unaerstood 
all. 1 doubted* and 1 was convinced. 
After about a quarter of an hour spent 
in wandering up and down the garden 
walks* with the attendants who re¬ 
mained, the countess daiae with a 
lively and friendly air tOWffds me. In 
her gentle figure waving with white 
drapery* she appeared nkee a lovelw 
vision of Raphael's gorgeous dreams. 
In her hand she carried a bouquet of 
u.irnations* robes and viulet-coloured 
aniiU flowers. | 

** I have plucked a few flowers for 
you* dear Emanuel,” she said; **do* 
not despise them. I give them to you 
in quite another spirit from that s^ith 
which* in my sickness* I once present¬ 
ed you with a rose. T bhould not ruiuiud 
you* luy dear doctor* how 1 iim&t have 
tea/ed and distressed you with my 
childish humours ; but I remember 
that on purpose* in order to cement 
iny friendship with you more closely. 
Oil* and how much have 1 to repay 
you I Give me now an arm, and the 
Lady ('eeilia will give anotherbo 
bile called one of her companions. 

As we went along* chatting and 
laughing* her father the count* and 
the prince arrived. Netor was Hor- 
tunae more amialilo than on this, the 
first day of her convalescence. With 
tender respect she conversed with her * 
fiithcr;] witli friendly intercourse to 
her attendants ; with polite kindness 
to the prince \ but to me with ahe 
liveliest expressions of gratitude. She 
thanked me not only in words, hut 
in her manner, when '^he spoke. 
When she turned to me* there was in 
her words and in her tune an inexpres- i 
sible kindness* good-nature, and care 
for my contentment. This tone was 
nover altered in the presence of her 
father nor of the prince. She carried 
it on with an assurance that it could 
not and shou^ not be otherwise ; and 
so many charming days flew lightly on 
wings of joy. The conduct of Hor- 
tense never altered towards me in the 
least. 1 myself swaying between the 
cold dictateR of prudence and honour* 
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and the fire of passion* found always 
in her society a peace and an inde¬ 
pendence which* since these wonder¬ 
ful events happened* I had never 
known. Her kindness and truth made 
me feel towards her like a brother. 
ShS never concealed a heart full of the 

f iurest friendship towards me; and as 
ittie did 1 conceal my sensations* if I 
did not openly express them. And 
stEL ohl who could withstand 
?—it must be betrayed, 
bath guests of Battaglia 
med on fine evenings to assem- 
large ceffFee-house* where, sit- 
open air* they might enjoy 
ea^ ssther's society. They sat there 
in chairs* in a half-circlo* in the open 
street. One might hear on all sides 
the music of mapdolins and guitars 
mingled with Itidiun songs. There 
was also music in the coffee-house t 
windows and doors were lighted. The 
counters came one evening* when the 
prince uas Bccustoiiied to leave us 
e.irlier than usual, iit order to ask me 
to accompany her to the osseinidy of 
bath guests. I was seated in my cham¬ 
ber* ilre.unlng over my strange destiny; 
the dour .stood half-open. Horteiibo 
and Cecilia saw me as they pained; 
both obMirved me for a long time ; 
tlien they entered gently* but 1 saw 
t^um uotsuntii they htoud right before 
me* and dec^rmj that I must aecom- 
paiiy them into the city. They re¬ 
mained joking and enjoying my con¬ 
fusion. Hortense recognized the bou- 

? uet; she took it from the table whom 
had left it, and placed it, all withered 
as it was, in her bosom. We then went 
to Battaglia, and mingled with the 
company. 

It so happened, (hat Cecilia, in (Miu- 
vcrhution v^ith ono of her acquaint¬ 
ances, went away from us. Neither 
tbo countcbs nor I were much dn* 
pleased. With her upon my arm, we 
wandered through the gay crowd, until 
she Wds wearied. We sat upon a baul^ 
under a spreading lime-tree; the moon¬ 
light fell through the branches upon 
the beautiful countenance of Hnrti nse* 
and upon the withered bouquet In liur 
bosom. 

Sho gazed Iqng on me with a cu¬ 
rious, earnest look. 

I know not how it is* dear coun¬ 
tess,” I exclaimed, in a voice tremulum 
with agitation* ** the charm which had 
power over os Is not lost—its direction 
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iml; is altered. Onoe, when you wsre 
in a atate of inspiration, I worked upon 
our mind; you now work upon mine, 
live only in thoughts of you { I can 
do nothing—I am nothing without 
you. Be not angry at my oonfession} 
foily> indeed, before the world, hut 
dot in the sight of heaven. I only do 
your bidding. Can I hide myself from 
you V Is* it a crime that my whole , 
soul is filled with your image, dear 
countess ? If so, iO is not my 
crime.** , 

She turned away her face, and raised 
her hand in order toamake a sign that 
I should be silent. 1 had at the same 
moment lifted mine to conceal my 
eyes, which were full of tears. The 
raised hands sunk in one another. We 
were aileot; my thoughts boiled over, 
under my overpowering sensations. I 
had betrayed my pasbion, and Hor- 
tense was gracious. 

Cecilia disturbed us; we went sU 
lently back to the castle. When we 
departed, the countess said, gently and 
Soitly>— 

^'ihave been made well by means 
of you, only to become more sick.” 

.The next day, when we met again, 
a kind of sacred fear seemed between 
us. I scarcely d^red to speak tojier# 
or she to answer me. Our look^ often 
met, both full of earnestnesp.: slie 
peared as if trying ^o }ouk tbrongli 
me ; I endeavoured to read in her e }08 
if my boldness of the day before still 
made her angry. Many days passed in 
this manner before we bad an oppor* 
tunity of being alone ; w e had a secret 
between us, and seemed afraid of suf 
fering the least sign of it to appear. 
The whole manner of Hortense soemed 
more solemn, as if she did not belong 
to the present world. In the mean* 
time 1 thought that ber altered de* 
meanour was caused by that hour 
under tho clm-trec,which bad so strange 
an effect upon us both. Prince Karl 
Hd, 'as I afterwords discovered, for* 
mally demanded the hand of the countess 
in marriage, but this had given rise to 
an unpleasant scene between tho prince 
and the count. In order, therefore, not 
to offend either of them, Hortense re* 
quested time to consider, but seemed 
so uncertain, that tho prince began to 
despair of ever seeing his wish ful¬ 
filled. 

Not that I dislike the prince,*' she 
would 8fl^» “ but 1 mean to ei^oy my 


freedom for some time; but if this 
offer is too soon repeated, I will ccr* 
tunly refuse him, even if I loved 
him.'* 

The count knew fronk>ezperience the 
determined nature of his daughter, but 
hoped a satisfactory result, as she bad 
notryet declined the attentions of the 
prince.^ The prince seemed in low 
spirits about it: he saw himself con¬ 
demned to be a lover, without any 
certain hopes; but he bad vanity 
enough to believe that, through 
trustiDff And lon^ waiting, he would 
succeed in gaining her affections. 
Her confidence in me began to make 
him ratbec uncomfortable, but he 
seemed to think it the less danger¬ 
ous on account of her open nature. 
He had accustomed himself to look 
upon me as the friend of the family, 
as well as the adviser of the father 
* and the daughter, and on this account 
bo feared me tlie loss as a rival. He 
at length went so far as to look upon 
me as a confidant, and told me the 
history of his love fur the countess, 
and implored me to find out if Hor« 
tense had realty any affection for him. 
I was obliged to promise. He asked 
me every day if 1 had discovered any* 
tbiagp-and 1 wa** obliged always to ex¬ 
cuse myself by s.aying tli.st 1 fonnd it 
difficult to get at the countess alone. 
In order, I siqtpose, to procure me an 
opportunity, he pot np a party to Ar- 
qun, three ntiUs f'lom Battaglia, which 
was often visited by sti angers, to see 
the monument of Petrarch. Hortense 
seomed to have the higliest opinion of 
this suee^ lyrist, and to value him 
mure than all the othir Italian pouts. 
She had lung pictured to herself what 
leasure this journey would afford her; 

SI hen the muinent of dejiarture 
arrived, Karl remained behind upon 
some tritliiig excuse, which he also 
contrived should detain the coach: he 
promised, however, to follow us with¬ 
out fail. Afterwards, Beatrice and 
Cecilia, the companions of the 
countess, went with her in the car- 
ris^e, and 1 followed on horseback. 1 
conducted the ladies to the church¬ 
yard of the village, whore a simple 
slab of marble covers the ashes of the 
poet, and translated the Latin epi¬ 
taph for thorn. Hortense stood over 
the stone in deep earnestness ; she 
sighed. 

**But all things do not die,** said she. 
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and I'^honght 1 felt a gentle presfture 
of my arm. 

“ If all things died/' I. replied» 
** human life would be cruelty^ and 
love would bd> the greatest curse of 
life." 

We went sorrowfully of the 
cliuruhyard: a friendly ola man 90 d* 
ducted us to the little hill covered 
with vines* on which stood the dwell¬ 
ing of Petrarch* near a garden com¬ 
manding a pleasant view of the valley 
in the distance. The tools with which 
tho poet worked were still ls> be seen 
in perfect preservation ; the chairs 
and tabic at which he wrote and rested* 
and even the kitchen utonsiJ&i were uU 
carefully preserved. Such remains as 
these have always a strung influence 
over my mind* cunncctlng, as it were* 
the <ij&Uncc between the })ast and the 
present: it seemed to me as if the old 
poet wuo only jubl gone out* and 
woul.l come in through the open door 
of his room to greet u^. llortensc 
found a small edition of the sonnets 
l^ing upon the parlour table. She sate 
down as if tired* and resting her beau¬ 
tiful head upon her hand* began to 
read. Tho attendants went out to 
procure refrobimieiitA* and I remuiued 
in silence at the window. My fate 
was the love and hopelessness of Pe¬ 
trarch ; but there in uiy presence, in 
her loveliness* sat another Laura* not 
divine through the jiower of poetry* 
but divine in lier own living, breathing 
charms. 1 saw the countess was 
weeping* ami becoming alarmed* 1 ap¬ 
proached her fearfully* but did not 
d.ire to bpeaU. “ Poor JPetrarch,’* 
si.ul she* vi'iing. Hut all tilings pats 
away. II>h grief Inu) ceased hundreds 
of years ago ; hut they say in Litter 
years he conquered his passion. it 
good* therefore* to he thus a con¬ 
queror—dues not it destroy one’s hap¬ 
piness?" 

Hut if necessity should command 
it?” said 1. 

** Has necessity power over the 
heart of man?" replied tlie countess. 

** But Laura was the wife of Hugo of 
Sadtt ; her heart could not be hib; his 
lot was to love* and to die alone: ho 
had the power of mubic* whicii was 
his solace; but like me* he was un- 
happy.” 

•• As you 1" said Hovtense* in a low 
voice—« unhayipy!” 

**i have ilbt the divine power of 


songt therefore my heart will break 
without a comforter. Oh* dearest 
countess* 1 can say no mcM'e—*1 con 
only remain honoured in your o|*l- 
nion through manly ooufage; grant 
me* however* one favour* whk^ 1 ask 
in ill respect.” 

The eyes of Uie countess fell* but 
she spoke not. 

** One request* dearest countess* 
for sake of my peace." 

** What is it?” she whispered* with¬ 
out looking up. 

Am I certain you will not refuse 
il*” I replied, e 

She regarded roe with a lorw* ear¬ 
nest look, and at length said^** I 
know not what you are going to ask 
me ; but 1 owe you my life; what¬ 
ever ie Is, I will grant it—speak.” 

1 seized her hand—I sank at her 
feet—1 pressed her hand lo my burn¬ 
ing lips—1 nearly lost my conscious¬ 
ness and my j>owcr of sjieech. Hor- 
tense* as if powerless* stood with cast- 
down looks. • 

At last I regained the power of 
speech. ** 1 mubt depart ftom hence.^ 

1 must fly—I dare no longer stay. 
Let me iiy—I dare no longer stay 
here—I will pass my life in some soli¬ 
tude fui; from you—I dare no lunger 
remain—Karl has requested your hand 
^ marriage.” 

“ It sfaoJljio^pr be bis*" interrupted 
the countebs* with an earnest voice. 
She hcemed to struggle with her- 
belf. << You are doing a great wrong*" 
she said ; but I cannot hinder it,” 
and she burst into a flt of tears. She 
ktaggerid. As if in search of a seat 
when she arose* t»he sunk soblMng upon 
iny breast. After a few moments* she 
regained her belf-coromand; she felt 
herself encircled by one of my Arms 
and tried to escape; but I* as if 
t heaven was vylliin my reach* forgot 
everything* pressed her closer to my 
breast* and exclaimed—This moment 
alone—it is enough." Her ruuStan^ 
wu*i at an end. Sim raised her eyes ; 
they met mine* an«f a celestial blush* 
like that glorious hue of her ancient 
inspiration* suffused her lovely fea¬ 
tures. 

*< You will forget me* when I am 
gone.” 

« Never I" she replied* earnestly. 

Adieu, then/’ 1 stammered. My 
forehead sank upon hers: our li|M 
met: 1 felt her soft kiss steal over 
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my liMf and one of her arms en* 
otrcled my neck. Minutes* hours* 
|»assed away. I went by her side* reel* 
ing like a drunken man* down the 
steps which led from the dwelling of 
Petrarch. Two servants awaited be¬ 
low* who conducted us to a sumsl^er- 
house under the laurels* where re¬ 
freshments were prepared. The next 
moment a carriage rolled up* in which 
were seated the count and the prince. 
Hortense was very earnest* and her 
answers short. She s^med lost in 
reverie. 1 cast furtive glances at her* 
and saw her attem^ at conversa¬ 
tion with the prince. We visited 
a second time the dwelling of Petrarch* 
in order to gratify the curiosity of the 
count. When we entered the room* 
made sacred by the scene which had 
just passed* Hortense seated herself in 
the chair she had previously occupied* 
and resumed her former position* and 
took up the book. She remained so 
until we departed: then she rose* 
placed her hand upon her heart* cast a 
searching* hurried glance at me* and 
departed. The prince observed this 
look and gesture; a dark lurid flush 
overspread his features as he. went out 
with folded arms. I did not doubt 
but that the jealousy of Karl had 
guessed everything* and feared his ven¬ 
geance less for myself than, for the 
peace of the counteu. Therefore* 
as soon as we returneu home, I deter¬ 
mined to prepare for a speedy de¬ 
parture on the next morning. 1 told 
Count Rosenthal of my determination* 
gave up all my papers, and enjoined 
him to say nothing of it to the countess 
nn^ I had departed. 

Some time previously I bad obtmned 
the count's permission* in case of this 
event* that old Heinrich* wl\o had often 
prayed for his discharge* in order once 
more to see bis German home* should 
accompany me. He danced for joy 
in my room* when he heard that 
the hour of departure was near. A 
horse and a mantlesack provided for 
each was our only preparation for 
the journey. I had determined* be¬ 
fore the arrival of the next day* to 
depart in great ^luetness. No one 
was to know anything about it except 
Heinrich and the count. 1 wanted to 
write a few lines of thanks* and au 
eternal farewell to Hortense. The 
count embraced me in the most ten- 
dar numoer* thanked me for my ser¬ 


vices* and promised in an hour to re¬ 
turn to my room* in order to give me 
some papers which would be of use* 
and would enable me to pass my future 
life free from care. As he expressed 
himself* this was only to be a small 
instalment of the debt which he would 
ha>% to owe me all his life* I did not 
intend ^ refuse a moderate sum for 
my travelling expenses* for 1 was al¬ 
most without funds; but more than 
this my pride forbade ine to receive. 
When I returned to my room* I began 
to pack ufb Heinrich went to prepare 
the horses* in order to be able to start 
at a moment's notice. In the mean¬ 
time I waote to Hortense* and what 1 
Offered in this task—how often I rose 
unable to finish it—I can scarcely 
explain. My hopes in life were de¬ 
stroyed—my future a blank—death 
were preferable to a life without hope. 
1 tore several times what I had writ¬ 
ten. I had scarcely finished* when 
I was interrupted in an unexpected 
manner. Heinrich rushed into my 
room trembling and breathless* seized 
upon the packages* and exclaimed— 

«< Something unfortunate has hap¬ 
pened : they will send you to prison; 
they will prosecute you: fiy* before it 
is too late I" 

1 asked the reason of bis terror. 

** I only know the old count is in 
dreadful anger* and the prince is in a 
frenzy. Every one in the castle was 
. enraged at me I" 

I answered coldly that I knew no 
reason to fear—still less* that 1 should 
fiy as a criminal. 

" Sir," s/iouted Heinrich, “one could 
^not enter this family without misfor¬ 
tune. An evil star is over it; 1 have 
long said so—fly 1" 

^ the meantime* two chasseurs of 
the count entered the door* and be¬ 
sought me to come to his highness 
on the instant. Gobald nodded and 
winked with his eyes* that I should 
try to escape. 1 could scarcely avoid 
laughing at his consternation as I fol¬ 
lowed the chasseurs. Yet 1 told him 
to keep the horses saddled* for 1 
could not doubt that something extra* 
ordinary had happened* and perhaps 
the prince* mad with jealousy, had 
got me into some scrape. It had hap¬ 
pened as follows1 had scarcely left 
the count, when Karl came violently 
to him* and told him plainly that I had 
dishonoured his house* by making 
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open love to the countess. I'be At¬ 
tendant of Horteose, Beatrice, now, 
either the presents of the prince,^ 
or bv bis kinoness, bad, when with 
(Jecifia she left the dwelling of Pe- 
traroh, impatient at our delay, re¬ 
turned back there, and saw our em> 
braoes. The handmaid was, of course, 
too modest to interrupt us, Imt ^eady 
enough, as soon as we bad returned to 
the castle, to inform the prince of 
what had occurred. , The count 
would not believe it: it appeared to 
liim so improbable, that a painter—a 
common plebeian-^boulddiave gained ^ 
the affections of the countess, at first 
he was disposed to attribute the whola 
thing to the vain suspicions Of jealou^. 
So the prince, in order to justify him¬ 
self, was obliged to betray the be¬ 
trayer, and Beatrice, however reluo- 
tsnt, was compelled to describe what 
she had seen. 

The rage of the count knew no 
hounds, and what had happened seemed 
so extraordinary to him that he wished to 
have his daughter’s account of the af¬ 
fair. The countess appeared. The 
sight of the pale faces, distorted by 
anger and by fear, aroused her. 

** What IS the matter?" she said, 
with a serious air. 

The count replied, in a stern, 
earnest voice— 

** That remains for you to tell." 
Then, with forced composure, he took 
her hand —** You are accused of stain¬ 
ing the honour of our ancient house, 
by a love affair with this painter. < 
Deny it—say no—give honour and 
peace to your father ; you alone can 
do it. Confute these maiiciou# wit¬ 
nessesconfute the declarations of 
those who have dared to say they have 
seen you in that man’s embrace. Here 
stands the prince, your future 4iub- 
band—give him your hand—show him 
that this accusation is a cursed false¬ 
hood. His presence shall no longer 
disturb our peace ; he leaves us this 
eveningfor ever,"the coui^t continued. 

He seemed to endeavour, now that 
the varying colour of the countess left 
him no alternative, to give the best 
colour he could to the affair. He 
was prepared for everything, except 
what ho WAS now to hear from the 
countess. With her usual dignity and 
determination, but not without some 
auger at the treachery of Beatrice, 
and the intelligence of my approach- 


ipg departure, she first turned townrde 
Beatrice, and said— 

*' I will not be judged before you | 
my servant shall not be my accuser. 
Leave this room, and this castle, and 
never dare to enter my presence agido.** 
• The attendant feU weeping at her 
feet, but to no ^rpose — she was 
^ obliged to leave the room. Then she 
turned to her father, and desired that 
I should be summoned. The count 
hurried out; I was called. The 
count retired for a few moments, and 
we entered fbe apartment together. 

^ ** My dear Emanuel," sidd she, you 

and I stand here as accused, or, more 
properly, os condemned." She then 
related what bad happened. Ther 
now await my justification. I shall 
, not justify myself, save before God, 
the judge of hearts. I have now only 
to confess the truth, because my father 
wishes it, and to declare my unalter¬ 
able determination, because my destiny 
orders it, and 1 have been born under 
an unlucky planet.^ I should be un¬ 
worthy of your esteem, if I could not 
rise higher than any misfortune." She 
' next advanced to the prince, and said— 
** I respect, but I do not love you. 
My band will never be yours; enter¬ 
tain no further hopes. After what 
has taken place, I rouSt entreat you to 
^trouble us no more. You nera not 
Vxpect ifiy father can alter my duter- 
mination: Ms^ast violence can only 
end in my death. 1 have no more to say 
to yop. But to you, my father, 1 must 
make it known, that 1 love him whom 
you call a painter. He is hated by you, 
because hie rank in life is inferior to 
yours. He must depart. My earthly ties 
with him are at an end; but my heart 
remains bis. You cannot alter It { for 
any trial to do so will end my life. I 
tell you beforehand, 1 have made up 
my mind to die. There will be an 
end of my misery." 

She was silent. The count tried to 
speak, so did the prince. She noddeil 
to him to keep silence. She then aa- 
vanced to me, drew a ring from her 
finger, gave it to me, and said— 

** My friend, 1 depart from you, 
perhaps, for ever; keep this ring in 
memory of me. This gold and those 
diamonds will be dust sooner than my 
love and trust can wither* Do nut 
forget me." 

With tliese words she laid her hands 
upon my shoulders, imprinted a kiss 
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upon mV lips* became cold and pale/ 
and sunk with closed eyes to the earth* 
The count uttered a fearful scream; 
the prince called for help; I carried 
the beautiful and lifeless body to a 
sofa. The attendants came $ aootors 
were called in \ 1 remained on my knett 
almost insensible. The count raised 
me up. Thou hast killed her/* he 
shouted in a tone of thunder. He 
pushed me out of the door. At a 
signal from him* two chasseurs caught 
of me* and pushed me down the 
steps. Hetnrieh* who vraiTstaoding at 
the stable, saw roe* lurried forward* 
and carried me to tM hmwe* which 
stood ready saddled. He lifted me on 
horseback j and as we rode awsy* 1 
rode as if in a dream* and was often 
in danger of falling. It was sometifno 
ere 1 reoorered. EWrytbing that hod 
happened rose before me \ 1 wanted 
to turn back to the castle* and learn 
the fate of Hortense ; but he en* 
treated of me so fervently to give up 
this idea* that I jrae constrained to 
submit. 1 had scarcely turned my 
horse* when 1 saw some riders appO' 
rently at full gallop* ancT a voice ex- 
olumed* ** Accursed murderer 1** IT 
was the voice of Karl. Some shots 
were Bred; and while I was seiaing 
my pistols* my horse fell dead under 
me. I extricated my^lf. The prince, 
rode at me with a drawn swefrih; and 
while he tried to ride die down* 1 shot 
him through the body \ as he sank he 
was caught by his attendants. Heinrich 
Bred at them as they retreated; then 
he came back* removed the b^s from 
the dead horse, put me up behind 
him* and we departed with all speed. 
This affair took place near a small 
wood* which we did not reach until 
it was nearly dark. We rode the 
uhole night notknowingwMther. In 
the morning* ^*'1160 we birited at a small 
village inn to rest, ve found our liorso 
80 cut with the sad that we could 
npt use him further. V.^e* therefore* 
sold him for a small suni, contim^ed 
our route by pathways little fre^jnent* 
ed* carrying our own baggage aoh 
was not very heavy. 

The first beams of the rising su. 
were sparkling upon tbe diamonds of 
Hortonse’s ring. 1 kissed it* weeping. 
Heinrich had informed me* the previous 
evening* that he had licard from ono 
of the servants tbe countess was re- 
ooforing. This cheered my drooping 


spirits, and my frte was now indif> 
frrent to me. I had exquisite sorrow 
in the separation from that being. 
We never stopped until we reached 
, Itavonna; there we had a long rest* 
and* overpowered by my exertions and 
sufferings* 1 fell into a fever. The 
old s^pvant was under dreadful appre- 
'hen8ioD8(that tbe death of the prince 
would cause us to be apprehended by 
tbe authorities. We assumed feigned 
nanrts* chuiged our dresses* and my 
I>owerfttl constitution* rather than the 
skill of the phyKician* gradually re- 
. stored me to health. I was* however* 
still weak* but as we had determined 
upon sailing from Ravenna to Trieste, 1 
hd^ed tbaf the voyage would complete 
my recovery. One morning Heinrich 
eamo into my room in great fear. 

<* We can't*'* he said* ** remain hero 
any longer. A stranger is at the door 
inquiring for us; ho says he must sec 
you. We are betrayed.” 

** Let him enter*” I said. 

A well-dressed, man* who inquired 
after health, oamo in. 

‘*lt IS well," added he* “you*one 
recovering. The prinoo is out of 
danger* but has sworn agt^inst you. 
You wish to go to Gedpiany by 
Trieste. Do not travel by that route. 
There is no ship in Uimiui for 
Trieste, except one, which touche, 
at Naples. If you go there you arc 
' either dead or a prisoner. Hero you 
have a letter. The captain is a friend 
of mine ; he will receive you witli 
pleasure." 

I was much struck that this appa¬ 
rent stranger should know my history 
BO #eH* md inquired how he h.ad 
guned this information. 

“ That is all I can tell you,** he re¬ 
plied. ** 1 live in Ravenna* and am a 
scrloc of the justices. But 1 advise 
you to save ourself.” 

I had ^eat difficulty in persuading 
Heinvicii that the stranger w'as not tbe 
devil. “ How othww^e*" said he* 
“ could he have fouitd out all this.” 
But upon inquiry 1 ascertained that 
he was really what he had represented 
himself to be. But what puzzled mu 
was his having penetrated our inten¬ 
tion of g<2ng to Trieste* which 1 sup¬ 
posed no one but myself had been 
aware of^f The same evening* having 
hired a c#riftge* we arrived at Rimini; 
but I was yet in doubts whether I wa-. 
pluDgiogJnto the bands of my enemier 
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ur scooping from them. In the 
ine*ntinie «e reached. Riming and 
found the captain I ^ave him the 
ktt(r» which 1 had previoubly taken 
the precaution*of reading. A favour* 
able wind arosei the anchor having 
been hoistedf we set sail. There were 
other travellers on board. One antbng 
the number gave me some a{{{)rehen- 
sionsf for 1 remembered to have seen 
luni at the baths of Battaglia. He 
was hound for Napks^ where he said 
he had a warehouse. He spoke much 
of the acquaintances he had made at 
Battaglia* but especially of a German 
countesh he had met,who was a picture 
of beauty and grace He had^iot heard 
of the prince's misfortune The couif- 
tess, he said* had departed a few d lys 
pi (viously* whither he had not taken the 
Trouble of inquiring. It was enough 
Hortense lived* was well* and 1 sighed* 
** M ly she behappy " Many a nightl 
walked the deck* lost inriverie* and 
dreaming of bci. The young inoi- 
chant tried to raise iny drooping 
spnits* and having heard that I was a 
piintei* contiiinally drew iny attention 
to that subject Ills kindness* and 
the ‘yinpath) he showedfurmy sorrow* 
induced him to invite me to his house* 
more especially as my funds were 
waxing low 

1 he kindne&s and o irc of Itnfaldine 
(for such was the name of my new 
irund) quite embairissed roe Itom 
a mere compoenou du voyage he be- 
cimr my fi lend* He introduced mo 
as ins fiiend to his worthy mother and 
his beautiful wife ; but he did not 
rest even here—he mtroe^ced me to 
his fri( nds* and 1 proemedm my orders 
fui [iiintingb. 1 succeeded beyond 
ni> hupcs My pictures were ad- 
nnud* 1 was paid munificently},,and 
(V (I ything bccRK d to prosper with me. 
lleiniich found himself so comfortable* 
th It he forgot his home wishes* and* 
as he himself quaintly said* he would 
lather live on bread and water than 
seive the Count Rosenthal for gold. 
My plan was to make as mtich by my 
profession as would bring me back to 
(xermany. I was diligent and 
and thus a year passed over. The 
quiet and happy life 1 led m the house 
nf Imfaldine* and the |H|itifal cli¬ 
mate* contribute d to miMBUk ft)i*dwt 
my first resolution of retuTHM. 
only attraction wbieh thar ooae« 
now soemed to have for mo Wjii id « 


bop# of oioOtih^ tfae couateis onoo 
moiic; but when 1 thought of our 
painful porting* and of the solemn 
ptomiee she had made her fkther to 
see roe no more* 1 determined toiuffer 
my lot in silence. Young* I was 
likl an old oak tree withered* end 
left to die alone. Time* they tf^* 
heals all wounds. 1 believed this* 
but did not experience its truth. 
My SOI row was unceasing. I de¬ 
parted from the happy ^unts of 
my associateif and often wept in se¬ 
cret. I thought of her in all her 
majesty and beabty. The second year 
passed* and I was as miserable as ever. 
In the darkest houis of my life* re¬ 
markable as it may beeiii* a gleam of 
hope still cheered me* and 1 always had 
expectations of hearing of my loved and 
lost one. This now began to leave me. 
How could she hear or know of my 
(permit life Hortense was dead to 
me She only came back in my 
preims* radiant with celestial beauty* 
as I used to see her when inspired. 
Imfaldine would often ask mo what 
was the causp of my sorrow. 1 could 
not bung myself to tell At lost 
inquiries ceased My powers of life 
began to fail* and I often thought of 
death ;, when* one evening* amongst 
some letters which were orders for 


sfresh paiptingSy there came a httio box. 
1 opened it Who can paint myjoj 
and rapture~rsaw a picture of Her- 
tense* fresh and beautiful* but dtessed 
111 mourning Her face was palt r* but 
hei eyes w ci efillcd with a radiant light} 
beside it was a piece of piper* on 
whicli was written^" My Emanuel* 
iioes, r* I fell speechless into a chair; 
1 knelt* thanking kind Providence I 
sobbed—1 tore my bair—1 committed 
a tbousanj^ extravagances. Hiimich 
found me in this condition—he thought 
I had gone mad In tiuth* 1 ielt how 
much less capable we arc of bearing up 
against happiness than sorrow. My 
hopes bloomed freshly , iny health yyis 
restored* much to the marvel of Ini- 
faldine and all my fi lends—1 waited 
impatiently for further tidings—I could 
not imagine how she had anivcd^at 
the knowledge of where I was resid¬ 
ing Light anxious months had passed 
before 1 heard any At length a h tier 
nued* containing these words — 

** I wish to see }ou once more* Ema¬ 
nuel. On the first morning in May* 
be m Sivorma; inquire from the 
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Swiss merchant for the widow Mar^ 
.Schwartz^ from whom ^ou will hear! 
iurtfaer news. Inform no one in 

{ des whithfr you are going-^spoMc' 
east of ^of me. I live fur no one la 
this woi^ but for you only, and that, 
perhaps, for a few months.** 

This letter tilled me with delight; 
hot the fear of some further myster^ 
still haunted me. To see that beau- 
tiftil creature once more, if only for a!, 
few moments, was enough. In April, 
I left Naples, and the bc^se of Imfal- 
dine-^I left it with sorrow. I ar^ 
rived with Heinrich ab Gets, where an 
unexpected |deasure awaited me. At 
the gate of the gardens, among some 
ladies, 1 saw Cecilia. I alighted. She 
introduced me to her relatives. I 
heard, too, she had left Hortense about 
a year | bhe knew noticing of her, ex-. 

cept that she believed she had entered 
a cloister. 

** 1 hear," she added, ** the old count 
is dead. From the manner in which 
he contracted his expenditure before 
bisdeatb, 1 believehe had left his affairs 
greatly embarrassed. Jbe countess 
reduced her establishment to a few 
persons. She had the kindness, how* 
ever, to retain me; but as she lost 
everything in an unlucky lawsuit, we 
were all sent away except an old wait* 
ing-woman. The countess declared she' 
would end her days in a convent. 
However painful the j^fing was, she 
was an angel, and never looked 9 ora 
beautiful than under the pressure of 
adversity. Her rich dresses, her piloe* 
less jewels, she distributed amongst 
us—rewarded all with queenly gene* 
routy>.>leavmg herself almost in a 
state of necessity—and departed, en., 
treating our prayers." ' 

This story of Cecilia sopn cleared 
up Hortense’s last letter; butl heortf 
that the Prince Karl, who was despe* 
rately, but not dangerotisly wounded, 
bad entered the Maltese service, where 
he afterwards lost his life. In a jo^fuL 
mood I left Gieta; the iIl-fortune'’or 
Hortense aroused my pity, and gave 
me fresh hope. The whole way to 
Sivornia I was occupied with such 
dreams. I arrived there eight days 
before the first of May, and immedU 
ately sought the appointed shop, that 
1 might find the residence of the wi* 
dow Stdiwartz. A servant accompa* 
nied me; but, to my great disap> 
pointmant, 1 found she hod gone out. 


and would not return for an hour. At 
the aminted hour 1 arrivedy and 
. was u%^ucted to an upper apsIriiMt, 
where 1 fouud a lady seated a 
■ofa, who did not appear to observe 
my entrance. Sheseemed overpowered 
with grief, and was trying to stifle her 
sobs; a feverish shudder ran through 
myveiift. There seemed something in 
the form of the widow like that of my 
long'lost Hortense—>her sobs remind* 
ed me of her—<]ike a drunken man, 1 let 
my hat and stick fall, and threw my* 
self at her feet. My God I who can 
describe my feeling—the arms of Hor* 
tense enchained my neck — her lips 
jiresaed q^ine—the dread past was for* 
{gotten—the future rose fresh and glo* 
rious before me—never had love such 
A reward, or trust 8Uoh*u realization. 
Both seemed to think that the present 
was but a happy dream. The first 
momenta we spent together seemed so 
short, and even the questions wb askeiT 
and answered, so uncertain, thaK^hen 
We parte(kut seemfd da if Ws‘hud only*, 
just met. ^ I breakfasted witEW na^t 
morning ;"*hcr whole bias aohain* 
ber.maid, a coolf, agd a ebassCur. 
^Everything on the table was, of the 
linest porcelain and^silver, but evqry 
article without the old count's crest. 
This appearance of wealth, so contrary ** 
to my expectations, nearly banished 
my dreams of happiness. 1 had almost^ 
hoped to have found her pQur, in order 
to be able with courage to offer her 
my hand. Now !• was the pour 
painter again,** whose station was so 
unequal to hers. 1 did nut conceal 
from her what I heatd at Gsta, 
and what moughts, fears, and hopes, 

1 had indulged that she iVould not hide 
her youth yind beauty wUhiii the wullsof 
a cqpvent.^How hapji; I would be in 
laying the profits *of iny future indus- . 
try at hbr leet. 1 doubted her in the 
hour of hope and love. The simple 
9 hd quiet life we iiiig^ lead in soli* 
tpde ; the bumble house, i^ith its little 
f^den<^ the artist's studio, enchanted 
by ber. She cast down her eyes, and 
a bright glow suffused her features. 
Hortense arose, went to a pre^s In the 
wall, took out a little ebony box, 
mounted with silver, and gave it to 
jne^with t|l|||<^y> 

** For purpose." she said, I 
have had Mu summonda to Sivornia. It 
belongs, ]|i part, to the entire fulfil* 
mant of your d^ams. AftA* the death 
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of mj father, this « 0 b ny first thought. 
I have never lost sight of yon sfnOe 
your flight from Batti^lia. A lucky 
chance threw a letter of yours iVom 
Havenna in the wav of one of my suite* 
directing the way in which you intend¬ 
ed to travel * Itnfaldine allowed him¬ 
self to be persuaded into an under¬ 
standing that you should be taken care 
of, and allowed me from tima to time 
to give him some presents for you. 
1 heard of you every month* and these 
letters have been my only solace since 
our separation. After my father's 
death* 1 left my fc^mily* partly on ac¬ 
count of my position* asithe estates 
went to male heirs. 1 <Donverted 
(>vcrything else into money. I ne^er 
thought of t'eturning to iny native 
land again—my last hope was a con¬ 
vent. I pretended that 1 wanttt to 
marry* which 1 could not do* sur¬ 
rounded hy the relatives of my father. 

1 therefore separated from them, as¬ 
sumed the name and rank of a civi¬ 
lian, and after all was arranged* 1 bad 
you suininnned* in order to fulfil the 
promise I had made to heaven and to 
you. You have related to me your 
beautiAil dreams—now lei us turn to 
■-nealfty.” 

She opened the casket* took out a 
packet closely sealed* and directed to 
mo. She broke the seal* drew forth 
a paper made out by a notary. In which 
Mere enumerated debts owed to me* 
and bank'iiotes in the money of vari¬ 
ous countries—accumulated interest 
which belonged to me os the reversion 


of the property of the widow* Mariatt 
Sobwarti— 

** This* Emanuel* is your justly- 
earned wealth. I have nothing to do 
with it. When I depart from the 
world* and retire to a cloister* 1 shall 
atili have enough leflU II you ever think 
of me—1 beg you will preserve an eter. 
nal silence as to my name and rank—. 
breathe not a lylTablet and if you 
either refuse this* or offer me thanks* 
all bond of union between us is broken. 
Give me your hand upon it.*' 

I heard this with pain aud wonder* 
pushed the ^pers aside* and said— 

•* Do you iniegine these have any va¬ 
lue for .me ? 1 care not to refiise toem, 
nor to thank you—I shall do neither. If 
you retire into a cloister* all this and 
the world beside are nothing to me. 1 
want nothing. What you give me is 
worthless dust. *Oh I Hortense* you 
once said roy soul bad inspired you 
—I will burn these papers—destroy 
your picture—become poor* too; but 
be mine—mine only 1" 

She leaned treiybling agiunst me* 
tedh both my hands in hers* and said* 
Wh strong^emotion— 

"Am 1 not yours* Emaihid ?** 41 
But the convent*" 1 said. 

My last^yesource* if you leave 
me.” 

Theh we swore our union before 
^ God—the priests blessed it at the 
altar —we left Sivornia* and sought 
out a oharfliid^ solitv|de, which is now 
peopled with our children. 

P. B. 
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LIPS AND LTTESART BKMAINB OF JOHN KEATS. 


A SPIRIT of Rntagonism has always 
subsisted* and will subsist* between tpe 
operations of intelleot and tho 
tioDS in the abstract, and the nme 
aiental powers and sensations* when 
uarrowed within the bounds of human 
aims* and debased by servitude to the 
pomps and vanities* the oares and ca> 
sualties of life. There ^has always 
been an eng^ssing principle in the 
world; but^the character of that 
principle has varied, to suit the spirit 
of the time. In tho aee of Milton* 
civil contentions—triumphs alternating 
with overthrows—produced a state of 
feeling and thought, more disposed for 
action and the interests of an hour* 
than for the enjoyment of rednod lei* 
sure* or wandering far into the realms 
of imagination* beyond the precincts of 
the actual. The poet himself* troubled 
by the spirit of the. age, complains of 
having 

“ ■ - — folloH on ct! 1 fl«ys 

' ' M itli Uftogcri < oinpa»k d round. 

And Mlitudo.'* 

Utilitarianism* the ruling principle 
of later times, with a quiet* stealthy* 
and uniform progress* is extending its 
influence over all ranks and conditions 
of men ; it creeps in ev^ryVhere—its 
cut hono touchstone is applied to all 
objects of mental contemplation ; tho 
universities* the strongholds of ancient 
thought* cannot resist its encroach* 
ments ; new studies of a practical ancl 
(^uait-useful nature* must be hubsti- 
tuted for the old-world babblings of 
people* whose stock in trade is tuneful 
breath* and dreamy moonsbiuc. Tho 
everlasting hills* the deep-bosomed 
vales* the nooks and 

» Nettling grcoQ for pooti modd," 

cafinot escape its intrusions. In vain 
did the indignant poet exclaim against 
the outrage. The hissing devil winds 
its way through tunnels and cuttings* 
over rivers and ravines, to bis loved 
solitude. In vain did his plaintive 


voice implore the monstqr to leave a 
pastoral and primitive people to them- 
aelves—to allow them— 

“ Along tilo rool, iciiueitirod vale of llfei 
To kreii tiio noltelMi tenor of then woy.'* 

Deaf and inexorable it drives on, 
blackening, and assimilating, and ci¬ 
vilising ; and so it will do—and so 
Ibt it. Still there*are hearts in the 
world tlu^ will not beat one pulse 
quicker or slower, for all this hurry 
and durryf* minds there are—never 
were more—mindful of man’s destiny, 
of hit powers j sensible of the truth, 
tho beauty, and tho stability of tho 
works of nature* and nature’s mirror 
—tho glorious imagination of man. 
Yes— 

“ '1 hanks t<> tlip hunan heart, hy Trhuh vclivo— 
111 inks tu It* tindimcM, it* hope*, It* iMta,” 

There never wore more men and wo¬ 
men alive to the best and highest 
ft eliiigs of our Tiature* and nuickcticd 
to a keen perception of the beautiful* 
than there are at this present hour. 
Why* then, should we delay longer to 
introduce to the notice of such readers 
the publication under review: "The 
Life and Letters of John Keats,” 
edited by 11. M. Milnes. 

We will take occasion elsewhere to 
speak of the fine spirit which Mr. 
Milnos has brought to Ms labour of 
love* and the felicity of Iffs execution ; 
hut we will' confine our attention in 
tins place to Keats alone* and consider 
him >18 a poet* and as a man. 

At that period when Keats began 
to fe^l, and ponder* and lisp in num¬ 
bers, the world was stirred and sway¬ 
ed* as the ocean by the breeze* by the 
wild and potent strains of a great 
poet; who* trampling under foot the 
rationalism and elaborated wit of a 
former age—disdaining, to use tho 
quaint language of Barrow> "aman¬ 
ner of speaking out of the simple and 
plain way, which* by a pretty surpris¬ 
ing turn in conceit or expression* doth 
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afllMt and amiu^ the fanoy* stirriog ia 
it lome wonder, and hi^eeding some 
delight thereto”—seized with a nerv* 
0 Q 8 grasp the strong passions of man, 
and ruled the human breast bpr a fas¬ 
cination universal and irresistible; 
throwing out* bis gifts, as it were 
slightingly, to the crowd that devour¬ 
ed them ns if ** urged by appetite, or 
constrained by a spell.” 

At tins iuncture-^sprung from the 
purlieus or a livery-stable, and educat¬ 
ed in the ungenial mysteries of drugs 
and galliputs-^the ** marvellous boj[,” 
unaided, poor, and lowly, was admit¬ 
ted into fellowship and fraternity by 
poets and painters. Utterly unknown 
to the world, his claims to the ** Vision 
and the Faculty divine” were at on(A 
allowed; and a self-taught stripling-l 
ualicred into life with all the disnUvan- 
tagos mentioned—amongst men of 
recognised merit and genius —men 
who had grown glorious in literature 
and art, such as Leigh Hunt, Haslitt, 
Reynolds, Shelley, Haydon, et hoc ge¬ 
nus omnff,—was acknowledged, valued, 
fostered, and reverenced, as an ac¬ 
credited, genuine-born poet ; ay, 
and, though the world knew nothing 
of him, as h world-poct too. 

Keats owed this very rare privilege 
of bring admitted into the friendship 
of men of established fatno and attain¬ 
ments, without any ostensible recom- 
zjiendation, not to anything performed 
or written at the time; but to those 
signs and symbols which are clearly 
KTceptible, and quickly discerned by 
dndrud intclligf'noes. The flash of 
originality breaking suddenly through 
co>i\erHatiDn—a passion, wakened % 
K 0 U 10 chance expression, venting 
itself in burning words—an image* 
rising up ut the beck of an allusion or a 
recollection—his very looks and emo¬ 
tions—but above ail, his letters, mut- 
tipl^'ing the imago of the man in every 
mood and temperament: these must 
have been the hooks of steel” that 
linked him to such men, at so early u 
stage of his short career. 

'J'hat these signs and symbols did 
operate on the opinions of his friends, 
is shown by many striking incidents 
and expressions, both of voice and 
feature, having been remembered and 
recorded. I quote from the “ Life” 

liis habitual gentleness made his oc¬ 
casional looks of indignation almost ter¬ 


rible. Hearing of eome uBWcrtiijr edit, 
duct, he burst out, * la tiiere no hndMn 
dust-hole into which we can sweep sudi 

fellows r ” 

At another time he remarked 

** * The Imagination may be oompared 
to eAdam’s dream. Ho awoke and 
found it truth.* ” 

Again 

** * The first thing that strikes mo on 
hearing a misfortuno has befallen an> 
other, IB this.eWeli, it can’t bo helped; 
he will have the pleasure of trying tho 
resources of his i^irit.” 

On another occasion:— 

*Lord. a man should have the fine 
point of his soul taken ofT, to make him 
fit for this world.’ 

Mr. Milnes remarks 

** Plain, manly, practical life, on tho 
ono hand, and a free exercise of Ids rioh 
imagination on the other, were tho idoat 
of his existence. His poetry never 
weakened his*aetion, ana his siraplo 
every-day habits never coarsened tho 
beauty of tho world within him.” 

Letters written on the spur of tho 
moment, and giving the thoughts and 
^motionsathat come uppermost, with¬ 
out effort or^^ctation, are at once a 
clear exponent of the intellect, and a 
true picture of the moral qualities of 
tho writer. The letters of Keats, 
which form a large part of those vo¬ 
lumes, thrown off evidently with the 
ease of conversational familiarity, have 
an importance, now that he is no more, 

In connexion with his works as u poet, 
which he never coiitemplateil. They 
also give an insight into his morad 
nature, clear and decisive—a nature 
open and candi^, but exquisitely sensi¬ 
tive ; proud in the consciousness of 
capabilities .that the world cared no¬ 
thing for ; constant and affectionate 
friendship, but violent in hatred of op. 
rcssiou and injustice: bis action, like 
is thoughts, was spontaneous and uu- 
bidden—the promptings of the hearty 
rather than the dictates of duty, led 
him on. In a nature so sensitive, fita 
of gloom, despondency, and moroae- 
ncss were sometimes too painfully ma¬ 
nifest ; and his brother says of him— 
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** Althoogh he was the noblest fellow 
whose soul was ever open to my In* 
speotiooi his nervous, morbid tempera¬ 
ment at times led him to misoonstrue 
the motives of his best friends." He 
Whs borne along by impulse, but his 
impulses were refined and elevated by 
an imagination revelling in beauty, and 
teeming with fair flowers of its own 
production. He was conscious of a 
predisposition to sensual excitement, 
out felt, in opposition to it, the re¬ 
deeming predominance of the imagi¬ 
native moulty. In a letter to bis sister, 
he applies to bis own ^case the fine 
couplet of Byron— « 

** I am nree from mm of pleonra'a < Aref. 

B7 dint of ftoliupa for more deop then their*.'* 

Thus carried along by impulse, that 
impulse wa^ allied to, and ennobled by, 
the divine yearning of his soul after 
the beautiful and the eternal. His ac¬ 
tion and his passion went together; 
bnt both were involuntarily attracted 
towards a fairer world than the “ vi. 
sible diurnal spKere” he walked on. 
His own poetry oan best illustrate the 
instincts which moved him— 

** What HA'hlrd o'er the oee 

!• e phdowpher—the while he goet. 

Winging along, where the gieet water throes?" 

The letters of Keats ^v^ evidencf 
also of the alisolute devotion of his 
soul to poetry. He dld'^ot recur to 
it as an occasional relaxation from bu¬ 
siness, or an accomplishment allied to 
graver studies of a literary kind. The 
end, and ultimate consummation of all 
his hopes, was to be a poet—a poet in 
its true and great slgnificanoy—such a 
poet os Milton and Shakspeare were, 
and Wordsworth is—a poet who would 
create new modes of thought, new 
ideals of possible existences, and cau*<e 
new chords to vibrate in the heart of 
man. These aspiratiohs, had life been 
spared him, might not have been vain; 
ut enough remains to warrant our 
elief, that he was both a great natural- 
borii poet, {and that he has even in 
what he left, achieved an immortal 
fame. 

The lofty pretensions of genius are 
forcibly ftsrrted by the Roman orator 
—Atqui sic a summis hominibus 
eruditissimis qnso acoepimu^, cctera- 
ruxBL>rerum studia ct doctrina et prio- 
et arte constare. Poetam na- 
t 


tura ipsa valere, et mentis viribns ex- 
citarr, $t quasi divino quodam spiritu 
infiari." 

The language of Keats tells ''simpler 
so If poetry comes not as naturally 

as leaves to a tree, it bod better nut 
come at all." 

And that poetry did thus come to 
Keats naturuly no one can for a mo¬ 
ment doubt who has a heart to feel 
and a taste to relish the tenderness, 
pathos, and exquisite felicity of his 
etfhsions. Many faults of judgment 
there are—many irregularities, excres¬ 
cences, and obscurities; but the staple 
is there,'nevertheless ; and towards 
the close of his short career, a more 
correct style, and a nearer approach 
ro propriety of conception, was plainly 
observable. His first publication, 
** Endymion,*' has been so well esti¬ 
mated both by Mr. Mlines and Lord 
Jeffrey, that we shall pass it by without 
much comment. Oi all his produc¬ 
tions, it was the least adapted to arrest 
public attention. Luxuriance of ima¬ 
gery, ex(^aisite delicacy of expression, 
and prodigality of invention, could not 
compensate in public ebtimation for its 
want of method, connexion, and human 
sympathy. If, instead of this won- 
dertul, but ‘*indige$ta moles,'* he had 
published bis " Lyrics and Sonnets”— 
‘* The Pot of Basil,” the *' Eve of St. 
Agnes,” and " Hyperion,” the effect on 
the public mind would have been far 
different. To the few who could es¬ 
timate it fairly, the powers that had 
enabled a raw and self-taught youth 
to revive the life and spirit of ancient 
faMe, and, in the words of Lord Jeff¬ 
rey, "sheltering the violence of the 
fiction udder the traditionary fable— 
to have created and imagined an 
entirely new set of characters, and 
brought closely and minutely before 
usSiheir loves, and sorrows, and per¬ 
plexities, with whose names and super¬ 
natural attributes we had long been 
familiar, without any sense or feeling 
of their personal character.” The 
powers, we repeat, which had consum¬ 
mated all this, at so early a stage of 
their progress, appeared, with good 
reason to those capable of judging, ex¬ 
traordinary. 

But we hasten to his lyrics, and to 
tales here iiutnan sympathies are more 
vividly awakened. We cannot pass 
unnoticed the tenderness—the sweet 
harmony of his '* Isabella, or the Pot 
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of Baiii/’ The gkeleton is Boooaooio*s f 
but read the ori^nal, and then the 
poem. The incidents, indeed, are 
Dorrowed; hut all the exquisitejpathos, 


an the oolonring of ^ picture are hb 
ova. T^at dne images hare we here 
of the pao^ hamani^ sndersi to ap* 
pease the noh mao*s crarings 


**^or them the Ceylon direr heldhht breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark; 

For them his ears gushed bloov; for them in death 
The 8eal» on the omd toe, with piteous bark, 

Lay full of dartarf for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles, wide and dark— 

Half ignorant, they turned ah easy wheel. 

That set sharp racks at work, to pinob and peel.** 


Burns, in his twin poems of matobless 
beauty, on the ** Daisy** and ** Field 
Mouse,*’ interests our afFections, by 
contrasting the lot of these with hu¬ 
manity under certain relations. Thtf 
following “gem of purest ray serene’* 
derives its charm from the same prin¬ 
ciple of application 

1 . 

“In a drear-nightod Deoember, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity. 

Tho north cannot undo thorn, 

With a sleety whistle through them. 
Nor frozen thawrlngs glue them 
Fi om budding at the prime. 

* II. 

** In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook. 

The bubbliDgs ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 

But with a swoct forgetting, 

’J'hcy stay their crystal fretting— 
Nevor, never petting 
About the frozou time. 

HI. 

“ Ah, would ’twere so with many 
\ gentle girl and boy ; 


Bui were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy. 

To know the cMhnge, and feel it, 
Where there is none to hoal it. 

Nor numbed sense to steal it, 

VfaA never said in rhyme.** 

The sonnet must^vpr be a frTOurito 
form of poem: giving expression to a 
stray thought 'or passing emotion, it 
arrests the fugitive idea, and imprisons 
it in its little net-work of measured 
oadenoes. In proportion to its minute* 
ness, the artistic execution k difficult: 
in so small a composition, one unmean¬ 
ing phrase, ohe weak line mars the 
beauty of the whole. There must be 
a completeness about it in the olearnesa 
and integrity of the idea, as well as In 
the distmetness, conoinnity, and ba- 
kneed cadence of the verse. Many of 
neats’ eafly sonnets will not bear orl- 
tioism. TheMSkeught often glimmers 
brokenly through the expression, and 
the reader is not caught; but he has 
written sonnets as fine in idea and per¬ 
fect in finish as any we know of. We 
select two 


I. 

“ Happy is England. I could bo content 
To see no otlier verdure than its own— 

To feel no other biwezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods, with high romances blent. 
Tet do 1 sometimes feel a languishment ^ 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp, as on a throne. 

And half-forget what world or worldling meant. 
H^py is England. Sweet her artless daughters— 
Enough their simple loveliness for me— 

Enough their whitest arms, in silence clinging. 

Yet do I often warmly burn to see 
Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing. 
And float with them about the summer waters. 


II. 

** Nymph of tho downward smile, and sidelong glance, 
In what diviner moments of tho day 
Art thou most lovely ? When gone far astray 
Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance^ 

VOL. xxxiii.—NO. cxrni. 
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Or when serenely wandering in a trance 
Of sober thought ? Or when starting away, 

^ith careless robe to meet the morning ray, 

Thott^sparest the flowers in thy mazy danoo? 

Uaply *ti8 when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 

And so remain, necause thou listenest. 

But thou to please wert nurtured so completely. 

That I can nevenstell what mood is best: 

I shall as soon pronounce what grace most neatly 
Trips it before Apollo, than the rest." 


In a review of Wordsworth's poetry 
in the Blachooodot May, 1835,his stan¬ 
zas on an ** Eclipse of the Sun," which 
he beheld from a boat ton the lake of 
Lugano, are thus rapturously lauded 
We do nothesitat^to pronounce this 
the finest lyrical efi’usion of combined 
thought, passion, sentiment, and ima¬ 
gery within the whole compass of poe¬ 
try.’* We cannot say whether the re¬ 
viewer had 8een,^t that time, Keats' 
** Ode to a Nightingale:” if he had, 
an eye so true to poetic excellence 
could scarcely have let pass unnoticed 
a lyrical poem of a character so ex¬ 
quisitely imaginative. 

(* One morniitg he took his chair 
from the breakfast table, placed it on 
the grass-plot, under a^lum-tree, and 
sat there for two or three hours, with 
some scraps of paper in his hands. 
Shortly alter, Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, 
behind some books, and had consider¬ 
able difficulty in putting Iben togethef, 
and arranging the stwags of the ode” 
~so naturally and unaffectedly did 
this wondrous strain of ** linked sweet¬ 
ness, long drawn out,” well from his 
soul, moved as it was by ** the con¬ 
tinued song of the bird that, in the 
spring of 1819, llh<]^built her nest close 
to the house, and which often tlirew 
Keats into a sort of trance of tranquil 
pleasure.” 

The poet at first feels the overpower¬ 
ing charm creeping over him like a 
numbness. He ]ougs»for some ethe¬ 
real draught that might spiritualize 
his being, fading away from mortality. 
dt is done; the potent charm has 
worked—he is now with his ''light¬ 
winged Dryad of the trees,” and, stray¬ 
ing 'mid verdurous glooms and 
winding mossy ways,” he wanders in 
embulmq4 darkness (what an epithet I), 
and listens. The place and the hour 
call up an image of " easeful death **—it 
would be sweet "to cease upon the 
midi^ht, with no pain.” The bird 
meanwhile sings on untired; death 


hath no part in that immortal voice— 
it bath charmed alike " emperor and 
clown,” long ages ago. But the asso¬ 
ciation of a word breaks the spell—the 
" plaintive anthem fades and a glo¬ 
rious lyric is born into the world. 

The difleronce between poetical ver- 
^biage tastefully assorted and harmo¬ 
niously combined, and the hoi, burn¬ 
ing lava-stream of Keats, thrown out 
in the eruptions of bis various moods 
and feelings, and penned down almost 
with unpremediatod ease, is very pal¬ 
pable. So close in him was the con¬ 
nexion of sense and imagination, that 
he might almost be stud to taste with 
his palate, and touch with the nerves 
of sensation, the objects which flitted 
before his strong conception. We will 
see how truthfully he lopgs in idea fur 

** A draught of vintage that hath hern 

Cooled 0 long age lu tUc deei>-dolTed cortli," 

when we compare his every-day gossip 
on such matters 

" It (claret) fills one’s mouth with a 
gushing freshuess, then goes down cuol 
and fearless; then, you do not feel 
it quarrelling with one’s liver. No j ’tis 
rather o peacemaker, and lies as ([uiet 
as it did ^ the grape. Thun it is as 
fragrant as the quoon-bee, and the 
more otherosl part mounts into the 
brain—not assaulting the cerebral apart¬ 
ments, like a bully looking for his trull; 
bin rather walks, like Aladdin, about 
his onehaiited palace, so gently that you 
do not feel his step.” 

There is much of Charles Lamb's 
humour in this and other passages of 
his prose. 

Dramatic power requires more than 
a fine imagination and a rich poetic 
diction: a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and discriminative insight into 
character, in all its varieties, is as in¬ 
dispensable as ideas to words. The 
tr^edy of " Otho the Great ” is a 
fiulure; the incident has no invention, 
and the characters no identity. Keats 
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had evidently^ as yet» dwelt too much 
with nymphs^ and fawna, and nightin- 
ffales, to pamt> like a master^ the work- 
inKs of the human breaet—to dibplay 
the coniliotB of pas&ion, or reveal the 
thoughts that he brooding below the 
burfdoe. Whether he would ever have 
possessed dramatic powers^ ts doubtful. 
And we are inclined to think that an 
imagination so dehcatOf would hare 
shrunk from grappling with the strong 
passions of man, or could with diffi¬ 
culty have adhered with severe fidelity 
to our human nature. Many ^onsider- 
ationsy howevery would suspend a too- 
hasty decision. During the sia. yearb 
of hib literary lifoy his mind was in. 
constant and rapid pi ogress, ^hortu- 
iiately for him the <'getting-on sys¬ 
tem*'* as it 18 inimitably depicted by 
Mr. Dickensy in his Doctor Blimber’s 
ucademyy bad not urged his studies m 
advance of his capacity \ on the con- 
traryy his genius was &r ahead of his 
knowledge; and who can tell now to 
what ** new scenes and changes” this 
progiess might have carried him ? He 
ini^ht have ** moulted his feathersy 
and stood on his UgSy ’ or rivalled the 
** Tempest' or ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” He gives us reason to sup¬ 
pose that man was often the subject 
oi bis inspection. In one of bis letters 
he says 


** When I am in a room with peoplo, 
if I am free from speculating on ciea- 
tions of my own brain, then, not myself 
goes home to myself, but the identity 
ul every one in the t oom begins to pt i ss 
upon me, so that lam m a very little 

time annihilated ** 

• 

This passagey if he did not deooive 
himselfy would go far to make us be¬ 
lieve that the universality of tho dras 
matist~.that universality by which 
Shakspeare threw himself intOy and 
lost himself in^is charactersy with as 
much ease as bearould have put on 
their stage dresses—^was a faculty ho 
possessed and exercised. 

Of what he was capable in the high¬ 
est flights uf sublime inventiony one 
noble* but alas I fragmental y poem* 
remains to show. His ** HyperioD*” 
had It been finisbedy would have placed 
him on a high eminence among poets. 
The jealous spirit of Byron confessod 
its power. The conception of the 
poem 18 very fine. The old dynasty 
of Heaven—Satui Dy Cybeley and the 
giant race of '^itans—mlleny like Sa¬ 
tan and his angelsy from their high 
estate The power of this outworn 
race of brute agency yielding to the 
higher and more spiritual influenoes. 
How fine* this picture of tho fallen 
gwds - 


** Each one kept shroud, nor to hts neighbour 
Oi word, or look, or action of despair. 

Cre us was one—his ponderous iron mico 
Ti w by him, and a shattered i ib oi rock 
Told of his rage, ere ho thus sunk and pm*d 
lapotus another m his grasp 
A 8( rpent s plashy neck, its barbed tongue ^ 
Squeezed from the gorge, and ail its uncurl’d length 
Head, and hoc luso the creature would not spit 
Its poison m tho eyes of conquering Jove.” 


It IS only fVom a view of the idiospi- 
crasy of Keats’ mind and feelings that 
we can account for his fondness for 
the old fables and traditions of Greek 
literature. His sensuous imagination 
associated the fair appearances of the 
external worldy and the yearnings of 
the soul after the grand and beautifuly 
with incarnations and sensible exist¬ 
ences. The agencies of invisible power 
were clothed with shapes, and endued 
with attributes, analogous to the im¬ 
pression they made, or the thoughts 
they awakened; and the ssune reveren¬ 
tial and creative principle* which gave 
life and mystical predominance to the 


fictions of the lively Greek, operated, 
thousands of years after, to restore them 
their lost dominion m the ideal of a 
kindred mind. Nor is it wonderful 
that a mental formation so susceptibly 
of beauty, whether in the ammate or* 
inanimate cieation—so alive to impres¬ 
sions received through the senses— 
should prefer instinctively ** those fair 
humanities of old lebgion’'—raised, 
by a beautiful excess, a little above us, 
without breaking the ties of sympathy, 
which connect the sories—ascending 
from the lowest to the highest ordev 
of being, to the far loftier and severer 
truth, which, indulging no passion or 
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appetitej shows man at once his fallen 
condition and his deliverance. 

Mr Milnes can ecarcely account 
for the phenomenon* that a youth* not 
only unread in Greek literature* but 
unacquainted with the language* should 
fall into the manners* feelings* and sen¬ 
timents of ancient fable* with an ori¬ 
ginality* freshness* and prcmriety* un¬ 
rivalled since Moschus or Tbeocntul. 
But we conceive that wherein Mr. 
Milnes thinks the wonder chiefly to 
C 0 D 8 ibt-~his jgnoranoe^of the language 
•—was* in fact* in a mind constituted 
as his was* so far ftom an ob^ticle* a 
great safeguard against a commonplace* 
and second hand scholarshi]) riigli&h 
Jiteratuie, from Ciiauocr (o Milton* 
was stuffed with interlarded heathen 
iam of this dull and clumsy quality 
Had Keats gone flirough the dtudgery 
of college lectures and Greek vcrsify- 
ings* the same piocess which would 
have sharpened lus critic d acumiii* 
might have dulled the edge of his 
imagination* and dried up the fresh¬ 
ness of his heart m th U channel for 
ever. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the Greek mythology fiom Unglish 
Sources* he wove Ins own fmcies 
around the naked trellis-work he found. 
His genius* foreign only frojn the cir¬ 
cumstances of changed times and man¬ 
ners* but not essentially di^ercnt* M*- 
came acclimated to ^nial themes and 
scenes* and his crean *b* original os 
** Marmion” or the “ Lay*” were, like 
these poems* true to the spirit of the 
ages they represented. We cannot 
cease* however* to be astonished at his 
“fine paganism*” as Wordsworth call¬ 
ed It. The originality of his Gieoi in 
verse is so complete* that an annent 
would nevei doubt its descent from a 
common source of inspiration* and* 
truly* few of the old misteis cvei 
drank deeper from the sacred 
If Keats had flounshed in the age of 
the emperor Julian* that determined 
stickler for the old leligion would have 
nailed with delight a genius which 
could clothe bis loved fictions with 
new beauty, ind lecommcnd them by 
the graces of inexh \ustible imagery. 

The language of Keats is, m our 
opinion* a more striking phenomenon 
than his unlearned dus^'icalif} Ihc 
uioturesqac beauty < f Ins plir iseulogy* 
fcf imaginative pregnancy of bis epi- 
g|l|k and the richness of his vucabu- 
HBr 18 unsui passed by any writer in 


the Eoghsh language. This could not 
have resulted from any degree of in¬ 
dustry. It IS one thing to have all the 
words in a dictionary at command * it 
15 another to combin^ihtm m magic il 
groupings. One epithet may strike 
the 1 eader more than the most elabo¬ 
rate simile. When Sh ikspcare said* 

Thii little lift w Totmdtd 1 y • ilocp 

Had he not a whole picture before 
him of a little island* girded lound by 
the ocean* eteinityi* 

The rc ider will find Keats’ poetry 
full of these pregnant epithets It is 
^ Slid by Johnson that Pope* in his traus- 
«latioii of Homer* had ennchid the 
language with every turn of phiasu 
and form of expiession it was capd le 
of* but the reader of Kc its will find 
elegancies of expiession and hippy 
words to ho found nowhere else. 
Keats used to s ly* ** he pursued fino 
phnses like a lovti* and wc must 
admit th it these coy niistri sses to him* 
at hist* were not cliaiy of tlxir fa¬ 
vours 

As his sensation was intimately con¬ 
nected with the imaginative fieiilty* 
so his ear wis not only exquisite in its 
sense of harmony* but almost inter¬ 
preted the meaniH^ to the f incy In 
one of Ins commcDts on the passage 
from “ Par idtse Lost — 

lo elun I cr ]i u as In llie vak f 1 citcii 

He 8n>s, “there is cool pleisure in 
the very sound of vale ” 

Kelts wis a creature of impulse; 
hs actiegi seldom resulted fiom iny 
weighed prineiph ; hut he hid a 
good heart Ihc beautiful* inord* 
as well as physical* sliid a hilo 
icund hib thoughts* and r used his ut 
feotions 1 he charm of his ch it actei * 
no less tlian the impression h s genius 
made on all who knew him* turned 
acquaint incts C|utckly into fi lends* and 
made his friends not only admire butlove 
him 1 he homage which genius pays 
to genius; the love which unites 
congenial spirits; but, above all, the 
things which a friend can do and suf¬ 
fer lor a fiierul* throw a beiutifu! 
charm* oi tathei consecration over 
the closing scene of Keats life 

Tint closing set no was in perfect 
keeping with his beautiful existence. 
Of too fine a temper for the rude 
shocks and conflicts of the world* 
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rnckpti uiHt hodily pani, and bleeding 
at evrry pore from the wounds of a 
cruel sopHration from the object of a 
pii^Hinn—the only one he luid ever felt 
~tlint consumed him, and burned 
niaiily within him, ho nra)ed fur the 
(]uiet of the gi^vc, and fell asleep in 
the arms of kindred genius. 

A plain opeiuheartedness and ge¬ 
nuine simplicity of character, united 
to every great and generous emotion, 
endeared him to his many friends in a 
decree raroly obsenable in this world 
of cold hearts and self-absorption. 

'I'lie letter of Leigh Hunt to Mr, 
s. \ u ti (a name never to he hoard 
w if liout respect and admiration), which 
del not reach the ** rternal City*' till 
after tlie dying poet had brei'^fhed hif 
latest sigh, conveys pome idea of th^ 
state of fti^pling idiurcd in cutninun at 
that time by all who knew, valucd,and 
loved him 

“ Tell him,” says Mr. Hunt, “ toll 
th.it great poet and noble-hearled man, 
that we sh.dl ail hear liib memory in the 
most precious part of our hearto, aud 
that the world hliall bow tbclr hoftds to. 
it as mir loses do.” 

In the Inst hour that awaits^every 
man, tho embraci s of friends to be 
scon no more, the consciousness of 
greatness achieved, and tbo thought of 
living after death in tho mtunory of 
mou, are not enough, cannot reason¬ 
ably be enough to satisfy the parting 
spirit. Wo would hope that Kents 
was not without that faith which 
looks through death." It is on feeling 
hearts, fne senhibilities like his, tlmt 
the simple and sublime woids of Scrip¬ 
ture work with most elVect^ nor is it 
easy to suppose tliat a mind so gentle 
and so tender could have contemplated 
the divine love incarnated in the lowly 
Jesus, without emotion and gratitude. 
Hut his end was peaceful and happy, 
nor was that lovely imaginatiou ex- 


a$ 

tinet—it lingered to the last. **Se- 
voin,*’ said he, in one of the intervals 
of pain, " I feci the flowers growing 
over me ** and there they no grow^ 
even all the winter long, making one 
in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.** 

TJie volumes before us have been 
long* a desideratum, but we do not 
regret they did not appear sooner. The 
published poetry of Keats has been 
some twenty years before the public. 
It has been silently winning its way> 
making many proselytes to poetical 
doctrines, very much differing from 
those held in the days of Pope and 
Drydcn, and panting back to the 
fountain of all that is great in the ElU 
zabethaii era. 

These voliuiies appear just in time 
to gratify a laud.ible interest awakened 
by merit already felt and valued; and 
Keats is fortun.ite m having been con¬ 
signed to one so thoroughly alive to 
his merits and defects, os Mr. Milnes 
unquestionably i^. 

Mr. Milnes unites a fine simplicity 
to apicturesquoness of expression very 
captivating, and the poet involuntarily 
peeps out in many a passage. Good 
CvMnftNBK—by no means silent where 
censqre is called for>-give8 these vo¬ 
lumes additional value, and to every 
lover of poetry—to every one who 
loves to contemplate the highest order 
*)f humigi genius soaring aloft, or 
fretted like a^ged eagle ; weak as a 
breaking wat^ or, in its hour of 
strength, 

“ Not tb'rioted liy Doifliiii nnd lili pnrda. 

Nut oil tUu vio«lt>M wingi of iioei; (" 

we would recommend these attractive 
and instructive remains, and cjiii assure 
the reader from our own exporieuoe 
that be will close the hook to recur to it 
often again, and that from tho perusal 
he will derive much pleasure, much 
knowledge, aud will feel the better for 
it. 
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CHAPTER T. 


MODB OF PRBFABtNO rtNRAItON—0ABT8 WHICH PERFORM THB OPBRATION—OOINO TO HBHIl'B 
TO bXBH FORTKATATS, AND IN THEIR RTBAD FIND lNSOI.BNOB->PBTTAn~MOORMAN’a BHOP-^ 
VLRANDAH ODKBTZOM—OALI.B PAOR^BUNBET—FIBB FLIRB IIUVRRINO OT8B THE LAKH OP 
COLOMBO. 

Qrutia anhelann, xnulta agendo ntlill agent.*' 



C INO AI PSP MAN 


^'Now, Crus, wc slmll bo late, if you “Tom, Tom, you are invariably in 
sit scribbling iborc any longer, a Imrry, Why, it is not yet lour 
Digbton said th.^t he ■would fall at the o’clock, oven by your watch, which is. 
Queen’s lloubo for Otwyn, at four like yourself, always, too fast j but it 
o’clock, then come here for us, and is time t^ut up the valuable elusions 
all go together to sec the eiunainon of my j|^, os my dettr mother calls 
peeling, that you have been making them ,* and to her they ore valuable, 

such a jolly fuss about, You shan’t for she is a fond, anxious. ” 

write another word. Come quick; v'^AHectionate mother, looking after 
do pack lip all your writing traps.” her lovely, innocent, delicate, strap- 
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pln^, hi^-whiskered baby, of the in • 
tantino age of twenty-four years. Is 
not that what you were going to say, 
(j'uB? Weli, perbws not exactly; 
hut 1 am sure some long-winded sen¬ 
timent was doming out, so I thought 
it best to cut it short. You are a ^ 
good-tompered fellow, though, ‘ our i 
heloved cousinf or, by Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, you would constantly resent my 
imp^inent remarks. But here comes 
Pighton's carriage. What a rum- 
Inolung nigffcr that is, running by the ' 
side of the norso I What docs ho look 
like? Red turban; a thing^oing duty * 
ibr a coat, that looks like 
white bed-gown with short 4oey4s; 
knee breeches to match; lo7c]yj 

brown face, arms, hands, naked legs' 
and feet, presenting—ns you would 
say, Gus—a pleasing contrast; but 
which T say looks tor^t^ ' 

“ How are you, Whalmcr ?—bow 
are you, Atkins ?—are you ready, my 
boys i Otwyn would not get out of * 
the carriage. lie says that ho is inca¬ 
pable of using the exertion, or under¬ 
taking the fatigue, which would result 
ftoin getting out of the carriage to 
salute you ; as you must gel into the 
carriage to go to the cinnamon gardens, 
and so (<ce him, ho need not get out 
to see jou.” 

** Well, Dighlon, lot’s start. Come, 
Gus, j on bundle in first; keep your 
loi^ logs to yourself. Close packing 
—•{our big ho fellows in )our machine, 
Bighton. But 1 beg the machine’s 
paMon for not using its proper desig¬ 
nation, * palanquin carriagepity it 
is not a little larger. Dang your t?»- 
pprawrp, Otwyn, you lazj vamditt; 
why did you not come out, and ask us 
in a gcntlemanl) iiinuncr how we found 
ourselyos 

“Well, old fellow, consider 1 wild 
come out, and did inquire as to the 
state of your salubrity. Really, At¬ 
kins, I am half witb«(he heM.V 

rt is rnyther hot for us, white Chlls- 
iians'^ but those black heathen ps^ns 
don't seem to mind it a bit. Dighton, 
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and they tell mo it’s the custom here; 
but I do not fii^ it more absurd than 
our European livcrv.” 

“Look, Gus, there goes another 
chan, holding the horse’s head, dressed 
in sky blue, and a sort of crest on his 
arm ;^^ere comes another,* in white 


and purple. Tliis is style; a phaeton 
with a horse-keeper at ue side of each 
horse. They look well in their dress 
of bright red, turbans and all; it’s 
quit^i^freshing, in this cool climate^ 
to gaze on their subdued colours— 
u|^I what taste some folks hare. 
Ihoso niggers look red hot, as if they 
had just come out of Mount Etna to 
get a breath of fresh air.” 

“If they can find any iced, or even 
cool air, I only hope they won’t keep 
it all to themselves; the smidlost do¬ 
nation would bo thankfully received, 
and gratefully acknowledged, if they 
send some this way.” 

“Isay, Dighton, do all those otn- 
namon gardens belong to you ?” 

“ No, there ore two otner proprie¬ 
tors bosi^^^ oiir firm, who have plan¬ 
tations here. These are called the 
' Cinnamon. Gardens,’ par ercellenoSi 
and lead into Slave Island. But here 
is our place; and there stands tlic 
burgher-clerk, whom I ordered to keep 
the powers here, and remain explain 
the process Ions.” * 

“He seems to be taking it easy, at 
all events ; lib has brought himse^ to 
an anchor; and look at these lntsred’> 
/rfg natives, in the elegant attitiule in¬ 
dulged in by them, when they siiuat 
on Iheirkheels.” 

“1 cxpeclcd to have wreeived a 
^agrancev diifusod around; Imt, in 
passing throiigh^hc cinnamon gaidens, 
not the sliehtest aroma was iierecp 
tiblo.” 

“It is a miblakon idea, Whalmcr, 
of many; but }Ou will find, that ns 
soon as they commence peeling the 
^cinnamon bushes, the effiuvia will be 
very powerful. Smell this blossom ; 
6carcmy*Rny scent is perceptible; but, 
strange to say, the oil which is obtain¬ 
ed from the» berry, or fruit, by boiling 
^whieh, when cold, is a/Vijdiatanco 
ukc wax —is frequently ma^ into 
>eandles, and will emit a very pleasant 

r rfume ill bnniiug.” 

“ What is the size of the fruit, au^ 
what is it like?” 

“ The friut is smaller than a pea, 
gnd shaped we an aoorn; but to sow 
h plantatiM m full beauty, you should 
yisit it when it is first putting forth 
the young loaves, which an^ of a pole, 
lelicaie yellow, streaked with bright 
red.” 

I ♦“ It must be very beautiful, Digh- 
loo ; yet thestfeinnamon laurels, with 
tjestiire of shining dark grotui 
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leaves, are most ])leasant to bclioltl, and 
the eye rests upon them with ^rati> 
fied satisfaction. 'Nature lia^ been 
most bountiful, us in all her phases 
sheprusenis the incan^ of onjofpient 
to the intellectual powers of her sous/’ 
**Stop that javobation, Ous; aivl, * 
Di^ton, tell your niggers to begin. 
W^t arc those (|uo(n'«loolBing woa> 
pons they have in 1 heir pdws t —they 
look like a heathen nmrrow-spoon, with 
sharp edges, and pointed at the tip/’ 

Those hcathen-looking unurow- 
spoons, as you call theiii, are cinini- 
mon peeling-knives;« but 1 doubt, 
Atkins, if by your dcbcripiion any 
one would recognise a long kniie, 
which is convex on one side, and con¬ 
cave on the other, and wiiose point is 
curved-*' 

What caste is it that propare the 
cinnanion—are they a high caste 
“ They arc a very low enste, indeed, 
being u division of the fourth caste, 
and arc called Clutim ; now, do you 
not perceive the uroma i‘* 

«Very strongly } but do ask your 
clerk to ezplam the proces^, for our ’ 
edification." * ‘ 

And immediately Dighion dosu'ed 
the burghar-clcrk to cvplain the pro-,, 
cess, and as the peculiar burgher ImgcHj 
would be unintclUgibleto our perusers, 
unless they had bt'eu r<*sident in flic \ 
CiunaiDou laic, and if thatavere the'{ 
cose, we feel <£ultc sfitii^<>d that tliey 
would have seen the process too fre- \} 
quently gone through to read our des* 
tTiption, wo will, in good, honest, sim- 1 
pic, iutelligiblc Kngliah, describe tlio |f 
operation of cinnaiiion-pceliiig, which * 
usually takes place twice in the year; 
the Hrat crop is the best and most 
abunilant, tliis is obtained between 
April and August, and the second be¬ 
tween Novenilx‘r ami Jamiaiy. Thy 
cinnamon })celcT squats on the gruundr • 
—for it cannot b<' dignified with lb# i 
name of sitting—and cuts ofi'thoslioola f 
of a } ear old, w hich arc of the thi('l^ f 
/loss of a linger, ami vary from one to 
three feet ni Icngtii. 11c strips off 
their leaves, and with his knife fh<'U 
makes an iiudsioii the whole ioA^th of 
the shoot, and sejiaruting the bark 
from tlie wood, lu* carefully scrapes 
ott'tho grey ou(<t skin, aud the gn*on; 
Innor rmd, leasing the bark free* fi*om' 
all llcshy subslanee, ami aliuut the 
thickneits of pareliim ut, oi a greeui^fa- 
wlute colour, 'riiiij is spreuil out td 
dry in heaps, and the ^xiwcr of ihd 


sun soon changes the bark to a brown 
hue, and causes it to roll round closely, 
it is then tied up in bundles or sheaves, 
and is sent to the market for sale. 

“Wc arc very much obliged to 
you, Dighion, for all the trouble that 
you have taken to gratify us. The 

1 >erfVime is most ])}eQ.sant that is ex* 
lalcd from the fresh-peeled bark; but 
to what use do you ajiply the leaves, 
which they aie so cardully gathering 
into heaps /’ 

“ We extract oil from them. I have 
told you that we do the same from tlic 
berry; frtm the refuse wo distil a 
golden-coloured, fiue-tlavourcd Iluid, 
which is called cinnamou-water, and 
it’oin llu> root we ^oquently make 
camphor/’ 

** You ^ply the cinnamon laurel to 
many purpose^*, and it ajmcai's to 
thrive in this white -siuidy soil.’’ 

**Yes; all that the bush retpiircs 
fijr its growth and luxuriant jicrfec- 
tiou, is u sandy soil, powerful sun, and 
frequent irrigalious.” 

“I say, ])}ghton, you have forgot¬ 
ten tlie white ants; they seem to 
thrive here vi/ftinman. J>o you not 
make some deco(‘tion troiii them—- 
soup or oil—which -* For 1 am quite 
sure they ought to be applied to somo 
purpose, orextermiuoti^ or they will 
soon eat tbo colonists up. Thoy arc 
nu disciples of Malthus, 1 am eeilain, 
norliavc the least regal'd for surplus 
population, nor the price of pi uvisions 
—but they ai'e all folks with largo ap- 
jiatiitos, and larger families.’’ 

“Jt is very strange, certainly; but 
ciimamon-gardens arc alway s in^ted 
witih whit^ ants, and Uioy do compa¬ 
ratively very little injury to tlie 
bushes.’’ 

“ dome, old fellowsf leave those 
haVed, rdthy-iooking niggeis: as fur 
me, X wili^ver touch or liKik at cin¬ 
namon again: sec that filthy 
lotting ms red saliva over a heap of 
cinnamoD. What would a nice girl 
say, just as you lianded her a cufttard, 
after the last polka,''if she could M.‘e 
or lie told what contunination the fla 
vopring of the custard sbi' was imbib- 
ing had liebn subjected to /—it makes 
me shuddiT at the thouglit." 

^‘Will you diiie us to the Fort, 
Dightoa t I want to go to Beni/s 
to get some (*ruvats, mr my satin 
ftf OCRS arc wef ry oU os tha cockney s 

^ “ WiUi all my heart; but I will 
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intiko the 'bar£rai»i iliat jou bliall come 
witli jno to the l*clt«h ufierwards. I 
want to to a Moornmii nbuiii flomo 
fioods wliicli wo expect oul; it will bo 
^<10(1 fun for you." 

“You ftiij coubidcratc, ijiy boy; 
accept our thanks. 1 nni ^omg to do 
the gi'and, .and talk regally.’' 

If you want to do (he gtand, you 
inn't do better than take a Ics&on 
I'l om the shopkcciwr, llcmi, whom we 
nro going to. II<* ia n most preaum- 
ing, iiibolcnt blackguard; ncnilv got 
ki(ked the other day by the colonial 
scciclary, for being impertinent to his 
w ife; and said to one of the A.D.C.’s 
tuo days ago> that ns ho intended to 
wiito ntovhaiU after his name mvet 
jyeu’, he supposed ho bUould*bc askad 
io (he (piccn’s boll. 'I’he A.D.C. told 
Jilni that ho did not think that ho 
wcHild be ; at all events, if Sir Colin 
C'aiii])l)cU held the oflice of governor.” 

A compliment to your body, 
Digliton—a siiopk(‘(‘pcr to plnt'o him« 
self on a level with a merchant.” 

“T ejin asfiiite }oii, that n\\ jiartner 
((‘11s lue he would not have (lonJingB 
with Jlenn on any account. I'hc fel- 
4 aw runic out heie— I believe worked 
his passage out—nl all evtnls, hiswife 
and 1)1 ata were sicovage jmssengorb. 
He is a shrewd fellow. Cot Munc 
Mom man to trust him with goods; 
took a sliifp in the Fort ; his v^i^'e, u 
frc''h>C(>loui ed, gooiblonking woman, 
iiHod to stand bidiind the counter to 
aerve; the ofllcers, povr pahser le 
tempst Used to go in and talk to Ikm ; 
W(>I1, they miiHt buy something, and 
as Bonn sold ehei^se, cigars, brandy, 
ham, wa\-candles, anchovies, biscuits, 
]>u Starves, saddlery, picU(4, and tog< 
‘•(‘ly of all soils, wliy, the diekoiib was 
in it if they could not (iiid something 
lliey either waiit(‘d, or thought they 
did; and when tlu'ir month’s pay*be- 
(‘'iiiie due, llenn’b bill made a gxat 
iiole in it. Soundimes tliey would let 
the bill run, and were not articles 
< l.i]»t into it they say they never had 1 
l<'rom little and little, Denn got on, 
until he hod consignments «eiit out to 
liim—and he now sells everything, 
from a pennyworth of pins to a lady’s 
bonnet,ov(*ry article for the table, and 
every description of gmillemen’s cloth¬ 
ing. 1 foigot, however, lie deals in 
horses, builds e.arriages, has turned 
auctioneer, makes money that way, 
and will occasioually keep the money, 
and hand you a bill ni two or three 


months—by some absurd colonial re¬ 
gulation, you hove no redress for this 
but tu wait for your money, although 
the auctioneer has been ])nid. tu hard 
cash, for vour goods—lie puts your 
mon^Y in hU porht't, and hands you a 
bill with htb valualilc signature.” 

*“At all events, ])ighton, ho seems 
a persevering man, and if ho wciv a 
worthy character, would dchcrve gn^at 
jiraise fur raibing bmibclf from his ori¬ 
ginal obscurity.” 

Wait,'SVhalraer, until you have 
seen him, if, even with all your 
philanthropy, you can have a kindly 
feeling toward <thim, 1 believe you will 
be th(‘ only one in the island who has. 
He is a low, London sbopk(M‘])er, in 
every wjuse of tlu- word, and a mo^t 
—I will not sny what I wan about. 
Here wo aie at his tihop ; you may all 
get out: 1 won't set foot ou the beast's 
lireinises.” 

“Nor I,” bail! Otwyn, “for he 
was most importineut tu a brother- 
olFieer, because he asked liim io l(*t 
Lis bill btand over fyr a mouth—regu¬ 
larly bullied him; if it had boon me. 
1 would have; knocked him down, big 
ns he is, or, at all events, have had ii 
trial for it. ” 

Whalmer and Atkins walked into ii 
spacious shop, crowded with eveiy 
imaginable lU’tiele — provisions, s.ui- 
,dleiy, artitlea of clothing, both for tlu' 
masculine and hmiinine gcndoi*<i, ata- 
(ioTicry, booWai'tillciol (lowers, wines, 
spirits, bottled beer—in shoit, eeery. 
t/iinff was to be found stiewod aijrmt 
in most ndmiiable diboider, oi, as 
Miilors sjiy, ‘ every thing a top^ and 
nothing to be found.’ WimlowH and 
doors, of couise, wide open; and a 
burgher stood st.iring at them ni they 
walked in. 

“1 want some thin cravalb—4»ither 
muslin or *thtu silk; have you got 
any r 

“ 1 (fun hioiU^' 

*‘(Jall somebody who does know, 
then.” 

Still tlu* burgher rcmain(*d imioov^ 
able, staring at them. 

^^'^hy do you not call your iiiastt'v, 
or some one who can bpeaa and under¬ 
stand English ?” 

“ Iltisl), Tom, don’t be so impatient. 
Go, will yon, and call Mr. llenn.” 

Away walked the burgher, most de¬ 
liberately, and they'waited for about 
five minutes. 

“I au’l going to wait anylongm, 
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(tIW ; if tills fi^llow won’t come, T will 
go.” 

And they were walking towards tlie 
door, when n tall man, with a very 
yellow ‘«kin, small, cunning eyes, and 
dark hair, dressed in (‘ulonial costume, 
namely, white jacket, waistcoat, and 
trowserb, the shirt collar unhnttonAl, 
and cravat loosely tied, came for* 
ward. 

“ I could not come before ; I was 
writing. Do you want me i** 

"No; but 1 want some muslin cra¬ 
vats • have you got any?” 

" I don’t know. Perrara, have wc 
any muslin cravats ? •! know the sort 
you want—^mc and the Smiths always 
wears them.” 

** Then you can continue to do so 
for me. Come, Whalmer.” 

Out walked the two gentlemen, 
leaving IJcnn standing in the middle 
of his shop, staring like a stuck jug. 

" I tell you what, Dighton, never, 
as long as I am in the colony, will 1 
have anything from that insolent ruf¬ 
fian, Bcnn j he l^ept us waiting five 
minutes, and, instead of apologising, 
told us he had been writing, 1 walked 
out of his shop j I believe he looked 
rmithfr ran^lomei nted as we turned on 
our heels.” 

"I only wonder that he condescend¬ 
ed to come at all. Yon cair get all 
you want in the Pcttali, and miieh, 
cheaper ; and even if you ddnot like 
going there, his neighb(9lM», IlantT', has 
all the articles Benn lias, is much 
chcajier, and is an honest, civil fellow, 
nUIiough he is a burgher.” 

I am glad,” said Arthur Otwvn, 
"th.it Uenn nz your dnitdei. Why 
didn’t 5011 kick him * You are an in- 
depondeul chap—)(m are neither a 
civil or military seivant, to could not 
be hauled over the en,ds for ungentle- 
manly conduct, In kM‘ldng*'an indolent 
hho|)K< ej>ov." 

“ 1 only wish he had, or would give 
me an excuse for doing so, as if this 
be a spc<*iinen of a colonial English 
B?iopkeeper, the sooner they are kicked 
back tti old England the better; fitr 
even In these il.iys, when everybodj’ 
tries to be e\cr)body’s equal in Eng¬ 
land, shopkeejjers .ue obliged to be 
ntteiUive and civil, or they are soon 
done uj).” 

"I can assure you, that colonial 
shopkeejiers assume intolerably' imper¬ 
tinent airs.—fellows w'lio at lioine n ould 
stand hat ill hand to you, lure think 


themselves upon an equality with us 
inerehanN, kick and abuse the natives, 
and term themselves English gentle¬ 
men,” 

"More fools the natives, for not 
turning round, and giving^them a good 
kicking in turn. If all English shop¬ 
keepers in colonies resemble Bonn, a 
jirecious set they must bo; they would 
soon be obliged to shut up shop, though, 
if all gentlemen were to resent their 
insolence by withdrawing their cus¬ 
tom.” 

"Come, come, Tom — do lot us 
change the subject: none of us will 
have any dealings with Bonn—that’s 
settled; and as for kicking a trades¬ 
man because ho is insohmt, that will 
never do, keep out of liis deu, and 
he can’t annoy you.” 

** Well, (rus, as yon like, for the 
beast is not worth talking ubout. 
Close shave, that.” 

This was said as th<' wheid of the 
carriage givizod a pillar, whiih is 
placed in the middle of the narrow 
road, going out of the fort bi the Pet- 
tab of Colombo. 

“ We shall fill foul of a bulloek- 
baudy, or g( t locked with 'inotlier 
carriage. Your horsc-kcopcT mcuis :t 
earelcNS dog; tell him to b<' more 
careful.” 

"J wish tliat I could; for not a 
word of his lingo do“l speak, and not 
a sound of ouis does lie understand 
beyond ‘ and the nami‘s of the 
principal shops ; but lli(*y Icdl me that 
accidents rarely happen, .dthnugh from 
the manner in which bulloek-liaudic's, 
palaiKjuins i>h.'u*toiis, gigs, and sjuhlle- 
jl0^^es, get jumbled togethei, \m*, iu*sh‘ 
oms, think th<*re will be a sinji*.h.” 

That’s very fine talking ; but all 
these eoluiiial-built lehielcs m.iy 1 m 
used to this work—-my moth(*r-( oun- 
lry*'pr{*eious llmln are not ; lH*sid(*s 
y'oiir eaiTiage <‘au be mi*nde<l or n*- 
daeod, so, you may sai, could m\ 
imbs ; but I would layihpr not see 
them stand in need of ri'stoiation.” 

" Don’t talk such nonsense, Tom. 
What do you mean by I’etlali, Digh- 
ion i" 

" ft Is a j>art of OdtOmbo, so called ; 
but X boHeve it signifies natiie bazaar, 
or market-jilace.” 

“'There seen* decent sort of streets 
here, but 1 do not see any* shojis.” 

" We '“hall come to them presently; 
the hor*»<*-keop(*r has turned down one 
of the side s uet«, and it is in tliese 
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streets of the IVttnli that the 
Imr^licrs live.” 

“ f see some good-lookinjt girls 
ntnong them; pity they are so dark« 
(hough.” 

“finst Hkp you, Otwynalways 
looking after the pretty women. What 
yiu eall girls, are in ago ehildron, or, 
at least, what would ho so at home. 
'I'lH’y marry at twelve, tliirtccn, and 
fourteen, and look like shrivelled hags 
at thirty; at twenty, all freshness is 
gone, and they either become shape¬ 
less masses of Aesh, or shrivelled flesh- 
less skin and bone.” « 

**My own blessed lovely ooiintry- 
noinenf It is the fashion of authors 
to laud and extol eastern skies ivid 
Asiatie beauty, black eye* beaming 
luxuriously, warm souls, &r. fcc.; but 
lot them come among these women, 
and would they not prize onr own 
mild, gentle, intelligent, blno-eycd, 
wbite-hkinned, modest countrywomen. 
Ah, woman I how arc ye degraded 
in the Kostl—ye have lost all the im- 
ju’css of your original purity.” 

** I'ull up, Gus—look at those queer 
shops, open to the passervby; these 
arc the same as those in the Moormen’s 
jpinrter of Gallo, only larger. Look 
nt that brawny chap, nude from the 
waist upwards, with a dirty-white 
eotton night-eap stuck on his shaven 
poll; he has been I'hewing betel, and 
IS sending forth his red spit in a 
slimy sticain. Look at him again ; the 
hrute is wiping under his arms, and— 
ugh—he is putting some rice into the 
sumo iiandkereliicf that he has been 
fR'ijiing himself with—^the disgusting, 
tillhy beast.” 

“ l)o not talk about it,*Tom; yon 
(|uife unuscat(* nu*. How strange is 
this seem*—so dissimilar to anything 
Kuropean! Jiook at these wicker 
li!i;is,uith the led chillies, whitc1*icc, 

1 oiuid, black pci)per-covns, and j ellow 
t.uuerie, spread cu them for sale. 
See the two pendant bunches of 
jil.intnins sumended from the roof— 
onc‘ bright'yeilow, and the other a deli* 
«nt(' green ; the blending of the colours 
In no harmonious, that they look ns if 
they had bcim arranged by an artist.” 

“Make a sketch, Gus; onl) doit 
to the life—spit, handkerchief, and all. 
Not a bit of it—you artists never do 
-tjck to truth, you put into the pic¬ 
ture what you like, and leave out the 
lest.” 

JFoitnnaleU, Tom, tl#e arc few 


men of education whose minds are so 
debased as to delight in what is inde¬ 
licate, (Mr disgusting; ihereforo why 
should an artist portray what would 
necessary recall disagrerabtu or un¬ 
pleasant romembranecs ? You admire, 
JJpm—and very naturally—a beautiful 
Tainan, Nature’s most perfect handi¬ 
work ; when her portrait was taken, 
should }ou desire, or wish the artist to 
depict her suirering under some of iho 
many diseases to which poor liumaiiity 
is liable 

** Ccrtaiqjy not, Gus; but 1 should 
bog of the lady to put on all her 
finery, and mmee herself as smart as 
a carrot half-seraped. T do believe 
that what you say is quite eorreet— 
you are a clever dog, Gus; onU a 
hetlfi too long-winded sometimes. SVe 
often hear of poetic lioenec ; that j'on 
grant yourself, and you are‘strongly 
disposed to allow artistic licence, as 
well.” 

“ Now, will yon get out with me, 
you fellows ^—^fov hei*c wc art* nt Mnr- 
car Lebby 'J’.imby’s, the genlleman 
who 1 am going to transact Imsiness 
with. But there he stands in propria 
persona-^com\} along, ray bojh.” 

Out they all jumped, and IuIIowimI 
Dighton . into a large shop, or wiir(*- 
house, crowded with every inmgiunblo 
article,* and, were rceeivcil by a Moor¬ 
man—a large, handsome fellow, witli 
a magnificent black beard and whis- 
. kcis, although his sbavim head was 
as innocent of hair as a delicate wo¬ 
man’s hand. He won* on his naked 
sconce a round cap, embroidered in 
many colours; a gai'inent made some¬ 
what in the fuNhion, only longer, of a 
l.sdy’s dressing jacket—this w.ih in.vli* 
of a most showy ehint/, whieli had 
been originally intended for bed fur¬ 
niture, or window curtains. Under 
this was a white shirt, with jew<*lled 
studs, sj^cinarow; and b) <innj>l»‘le 
this/>/V/«/es7«P nmsiiilUu' eostuim*, liis 
lower limbs were eoncealed In fli(‘ 
comboy, or petticoat, made of eln ek» d 
red and yellow cotton. Ili^ ankles atrtl 
fe(*t were stoekiiigless and Nboeii^ss, 
The comboy w.^s l)onnd ronml liis must 
by a silk handkcreliief; and in the 
folds IVirmcil b\ th“ '‘ombo) wme de¬ 
posited his botel-bo\, a huge watch,, 
with ponderous chains, to whiihwn^ 
suspended haU-a-do/(‘n large old fash- 
ioiiod seals. This hahy in prthvonts 
was a fellow nearly «?\ feel in heigiit ; 
and, although very brown, indeed, was 
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inaijlv in i]>p n jiul isl'ind 
some ns—Rs]i(»^ IMn, lin, 

As iim(Konj( IS mxii or Uiil 

SOfM-lookiiijf lilluw wilh mIiodi joci 
dumid tiu i so ciHi<TcticaU> nt 
Mm. _’s |ni IV, nul ith hoin ^ ou 
/iiitLfl so ouli i_((m 1\ — il 1< i t, 
<hel Kites Slid so—illti toniotindm 
wds m tlu Jt iifftf (tHWth Jihu^ 

nn Udtst son, diid !nji to \ i£ito(\ foi 
tniK lfot\ ^ on did 1) 3 to hook linn ' 
don 1 1)1 diiji >, 01 look s) cioss, 3 oui 
dearest /ikikIisoui mtliojit) Jlut, 

must Ktuin to Maun LcMm. 
Camliy. 

“Sill lUi, ntk tnoiP s i nl the 
lioimditi, phu 111 ^ Ins lin tin^oisllit 
on Ills foulu nl * 1^1 id tall iiiislii, 
looking itl)i_lilon ••Siippist misUi 
no (omc iMlih dn —moiion mrin- 
tn^ { go loll t dk 1)11 Kt. ship 
soon fOMO), m isid tiiiJt 1 plint) w nd 
(If 7/} ittigK —musUt loiiK inside, I talk 
masid 

** Wntluu, iml look ibnnt ion— 
ds dl sti ine< to >ou —1 ‘hull bi 
vboM fi\{ mmut< s stttbiK this biisi- 
mss ’ 

hd( Digbton IS i dkii _ witli 7 am 
by about invOK^S piKisol jjm ds, di 
(oniit lot leidymomv} tnd iiiiu pii 
(dit foi d<<bt thcispukd turn of 
till hip’s muds, tlu s(udti ol the 
pntifiiln 11 1 u l( s lequii ( d 1)3 i onbi, 
and win h J)ightou hid ioi sdt ki,, 
W( wdi Mopinlhcsliop iviththi thiec 
guilUnun ^ 

** (i IS, look Inu —1 this inuni 
gdU,Nodis nk.oi > s]h ji w iin b I) u 
(vd 1 tinnj; to sii] bi th s m ( iic 
iibbohs lo! Inijis’ < ips, ll wii foi 
iliLJi boiinits, hot lo) ill n loi iiid 
jloKsln tliLii luml Isi \t 1 ) Ihi i 

nil sIiM>hn„ . old , lull d jun I, 

tioim kiiuts nnd toil bollhd huit 
nn<l suik<s in [>iiil , ]iou In flu’ , 
shootin blit , hi_,h Ini d )Ui ti )w 
siis, 'nul loits w I c ( II IK in slm 
lot du <s, Icltlnl , did d ti )Wd , 
nuns socks widin_ )) pci, nid soim 
(Inid/toi co\<ling si 1 IS 

Atkins, hdc IS a diniid suviic— 
adisbnusilkbonnet,ll ithcis, down . 
and All, in tlu u <bsb Hue oic 
pots iiid pai •» ot dlsoits.ind i/is; i 


lot ol 1 idi( lidxli shoes iu (pniiU 
icposiiig 111 tlu /miiu])!)]. lieu IS i 
IiuidsoiiK cliiil )iij' filled wdli toitli 
biiislies, lots e)t rhnnpi^nt ..hsses, i 
(Id gliss dl sirlehsli, Idlid wdli ]) u 
kclsot blown Wmdsoj soip 7 his soup 
(uiien (.end uiis jiiilits of semted 
liiin peiwdd Whit sin this < isc t — 
elnit ind ui ml ]!iiiitin m c])iist id 
in^ the \ i( ll ed \\ tke (le Id biu in the 
"loss oi spill nUs fioin llii tfew 
W hat h i\i you lound, A\ li ilnii i 

“lieu au sonic eiigi ivin sol tlu 
(^ui dl aud J*iin<( Allxif, ni doi 
piopinipulj to i Mill eil buon Htii 
IS somi loij ( towilbu^ hni/ on \ 
ln„c ham Hue me } ns ot pr« siucs 
me*! to th( widin J>ipd > smni in 
elifjvi pdli uid sUel jieiis lu il > 
te^clhd beitiK ot tut Jiuds an 
si irnlini, on “ Ihc w i\ to kcip him 
and tlu aciomil boolsjiui h me iiili 
ed line ul st tiding on tin in whilst 
thee tins ot Ijimiiis bisend^ hui 
foiiniil in itdnnde le jiuiid nice with 
soirii poeke 1 li inrlkciciiidsand tbtb) ^ 
slobbdiu, bib * 

“III, in hi lu’ (»us, 1 shdl e\ 
pirc it lhi uK 1, luu ucpijKisot 
luedlised dl i/isintliis jilited K a- 
]iot , in tl I .1 iss milk I wei m liun 
pins, will! ’ in tlu iiu ut uiii buttu 
})i Lie IS i < ltd oi bbuidi lui in the 
_liss Imttiri ih 1 I SOI 11 ni * tm 
ft ill ill the s )p I I in i 1 I <1 

(lids; miiju } j| iDuid lo/ui e i 
Ixitth (1 bin Kin. on tin pi te , s ii 
hoe binslies] tiu filikillli nth 
..ijilnuii nt Iniislus ioi tlu h n ml 
1 ibii-I ix ks 111 til d iMitic dl dl- 
dl h n a eim se xij), in tin iui(o 1 % 
ou lu iniJ i I iislies, nnl in iii 
111 e tin ih 111 soiiie nu t d li ws i 
bntti ns 

“ \ on 11 in ici) mi i old I 1 
lows Slid Dl bton, (oiinii. ii mi tin 
nniil lio]) wluii lu hid I 11 n si itlina 
bniiuos luildis ^Mih Alnen la I bi 
i unb^, to till n miitn il " di lull ii 

“Jt «dion.li lo mike ilomi list lud 
onhishimlh. mdhu.,h,lose< theix- 
1 j loidmu) iutdogeneon*- nn -i ol iiti 
(les ih d «ni u cumulated in tins she p , 

I iin Cdlim tilde is ivdythiiig Loi 
whirh can be intuiud by man, wo 


* \ lid ^h till mu ippi 11 aeoKatnii >it tin Irulli ot tin above inve^ntory 
W *'til uhiiii(((J h\ tl ( c wh ) huo Msited A Alooriniii h Ul Paisie s sho}), or fitori, 
as liue Ul t) iiiuuitly < ilK d, wluie, as a naval trie nil of ours said, “youmight 
find (vei>tl)m>f lioin a tini niidle* to an auchor lor v siunts-foui —from latf 
far a laiU s lu ul-pi u to a toll of lanva foi sails , 
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iitnii, or (liildy in tlien lifetime By 
(Ik way, Ifi Mooimui, do )ou sell 
( iIImis * ’ 

“ No 1 j i\c , but stij)j«)^( ni \^U i 
\\ lid, ( 111 L'( t 

^ I oin, dnji t )ist iijion so serious a 
sii)i|<((^ JU 1 I sec the Mootmin hc- 
li( v( s you die in emu si Wo slioiild 

I I \(iv<mlul 111 oui do dill xs with 
IIm iiitivc-*, 01 till! will he too ipt lo 
I nil iv(i} mdi(?< lent opiiiiim of oiu 
1 mill}, and 1 fen, lioiii tin lomliiel 
(h il !*• too olUn (liiK (d tow lids thi ni, 
ind (\hihited oi( Inn, with ven 

K it ( UIS( ’ , 

' \\ (II, (lus, 1 w is wionif. ril d- 
Inw j Imtjon know tint I ‘*ivtlim»s 
In I, t id llnnk itii i w ihU, wlu n I m 
iidlotm\ lim iSow, I)i_,l>tuu, hull 
w ( <*o •' 

“ \ o , it jon rhoos< , ha< ht me 
HditniiK nd von to if what von v> uit 
il nil I inihVfhis niKh'' lu . tod, uni 
In (hnL<s 1 (in |)ik( (i tod hve, 

I iin'iv ; don t (<ti r^^ (o <, nd th 
nu s tiid (lu( III 111 motiun^ ti 
M II id ihn 

‘ IM»ut\ ''dun Miitl iiK n T no 

till ill (ltd III III /// ii]t{))se 

' ( Mill 111 111 w ml fin I _,ot ill t mi,— 

ID \ I 11^ (l Ml )n I ( M 11 

‘ \ (I \ wi II, I imhv, loot ni oid 
SOUK thin < I IV it , iin I en<l 111 in It 
' I id |hi\d 111 ( il[>(tt> Ih) }(Il 
nil I I '•t Hid iiii 

“Vis, 111 ltd, ( ]tl 111) 1 IK \ , 

III II itin I iim nd in i Ini tin 

ml I t C o]{K Mv III isU I 111 < , ( in 
1 il I II I Ilk , no 1 iki 

Ml iijit, i iiiihv , it ill • M III , 
>11 til I imU imi( id ! Ih nil, lli 
I I it« 

‘ Silimi, mi Id I se^td i\|\ 

I i nth in m n i hi i Ih nil , In 

I U ii / !b III II il ( 

V on III Ii.Iil, j I iihv , Old I ill 
w ill , IK) itiu \/i)iild dni n hi 
d I 

\w V ''tipp d (Lt (jnnlette into 
In |tiliiK|nm, Ih liton Lillnijf out to 
111 inis ki.i|tfi, “(iilli 1 Id ind, 
id ill -.s Hi Ills I oni)t inions, s ml— 

lid MooTiniii 1 (noiiiKinlv 
wi il hv , vil will it is thinUnl if 
YOU ]»i nd d Idiin ])dur with Inn, 

I li ill hid not \ ft ( Ml till woild 
( low di d I Ins h m i hi i\ Ih it 
In I \en ol i i I M n in n ti I 

ill it hi l^is no' III ( )(I , ml il 

w intdl nil lo ml im i < ir.o ot 
mofinnn puns, as lu s ml ho h il lu ml 
(hit w( ismI die II 11 1/n^lind, ii i 


having th<> loAt notion to whit niqo 
1 he> are applied ” 

“^Thal hci s Biniirhct- dont i(, 
(i IS How Ihou^htiii! )oii iie-~ 
piimv loi yotii thoughts. 

“iwa thiiikimt what cpnhl In in 
the saek^ that au pildl up m those 
htlionic , hthinil the poitmn that Iih 
ui It hung lip in (luul Can ) on ti 11 
nil, Dightou '* ’ 

“Th( Ill's aie filhd with pithly 
and graui; (he owniis o( (hi I10U.-O 
hue milted oJl }int ol tin viiaiidah, 
—not hill oip, V\ lulmi T, out hni —(o 
(oim i>oit of stoic house ; md (he i' 
the .,reit jiolith d ipu sti ni tint now 
I'll it<s ('oloinl)o 

* Bolitu d «|iustion Dighton —I 
don ( unde 1 t iiid >011 

* I will dih.hteMi void ii;noianro{ 

hut ^ >11 iinisj heJpdJdtf, mil It idi 

idi ntivih, tin, IS Xlkn' w 11 ' iv, il’i 
i long / m fnfmn I Ik (oloiiul {iom t n 
ludit III i 1 ilnddiii till inlivi-. (u 
111 It 11]) ihi Miiiihhs; il ptoeiil ( 
li 11 cm IL it t ( no p I sing dow n i Ik i 
C l wiled ive ts i^kI ihoiom hliiu s, 
lltii'ivin (11 I 1 m > diseuse iml liltii 
ut 111 III isjfiiid (o till poliie lo pull 

th iniliwn III 1 u loidin^h d I Ml (Ik V 
ft n dl tin mils Soli « i od, 
fin i\ii> pill lution to .1 II I a aiiisl 
jjiti I tioi s dis isi hinilil 111 t it i II d 
ill tiinr , Init mmi e peiiilK m i (i j 
( ( il eliniile, ind in m piiph ni 
dut) Infills But till polili il (|iK 
(nil now iii^rfit d is, will ( 1 m I dii vi 
I ind ill I ]) 1 I lit t Ik ho 1 ot not, 
iiii ( ol innl MiniiKni s|\ ilut ihi 
giI imd lx loi ^ I liithi liouM f\ti mis 
ouiv I I th 011I11 will lint tiiil (hi 
V i i id h In III 11 t niU on iiown 
1 m 1 wliK h 1 i n n I 111 1 u I oi 
I 11 I 1 I md il is iIk 11 1 II( men 
(iiiilmiMif up n 11 k she I, limn, 
hem idhd iiid 1 il widiotil piinus 
Sion III I flu V n il in uid the v dm 
oi (he itmd < I iimdlivlhi < \iim 
dih . llie I'ril dll mts nntiiil (hit 
it I pot o( llu housi. Ml till fust 
]ilKi , md, in tin sKond, tint il it 
well m (IK) IK him lit on iIk stn t 
on in Hv, IS it Ills n \ei III ( Miiolu d 
81111 iinopiiiis (itsl srtlhd in lli< 
isl md, liolh (I tom mil him Inn id 
niitU 1 md OK I 1 di n ( i [u iii 
hon llo V il will i 111 mn I leil , 
(1 mil il d mf id ( ’ nn'i i m th 

j I I 1 M ( II 1 il ]’• I h Opp I I l( 
in mtull_f ; lint, is (hi i^omiuui lik s 
i mpliH ivinu<,and i thi eolnmil 
' ei t in h I p I ' i 'I Ml ih > 
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of all crown lands T iffiiik the million 
will cry out.” 

“But, Dighton, suppose they nmke 
these folks buy the ground iijion wliich 
tlie verundnhs an* built, the owners 
will then have a right to Jiiat them up, 
brick them up, or what not—Ibr^ a 
man has a right to do what he likes 
W^tb his own—has he not?” 

“Not always in a colony; the ox- 
elusion of tlie air, by matting or brick- 
ing up the vemndahs, would easily be 
got over by an ordinance fi>rbidding 
the ench)snre of tin* \cnu><lahs, as it 
wiiH ])rejudicial ^to ihu hciilth of the 
inhabitants." * 

“ Well, all T can say is, that, by 
jingo I when 1 have iny eslaUs no go¬ 
vernor or secretary shall interfere in 
niy domestic arrangements.” 

“ Toui, do not Jitter bucli rodicul 
• sentiments. The convenience of the 
few must give way to the benefit of 
the many; and assuredly tbe gover¬ 
nor is bound to legislate for tbe bene¬ 
fit of all; and if enclosing the veran¬ 
dahs, thereby excluding the air, pre¬ 
venting it from passing freely through 
the public thoroughfares,Js calculaU>d 
to engen(l(*r disease, il is his boundeii 
duty to prevent it, as far as lien ui Jiis 
powiT. But, Tom, I do not think 
8ir Colin Campbell would attcmjit to 
interfere with jou, or tm> mie'else, if 
you or the} elujose to bnild^a house 
on your own estate, or in a gardcu ; 
for, being n detached d>^iling, others 
could not suffer from any parfieulai* 
mode of building y<tur domicile.” 

“Fudgel—I shall not lieed you, 
Gus: for as you an* a menial, a hired 
mercenary, in sliorl, a civil servant, 
you dare not eeusiire your master’s 
acts, and are uoteajmble of iiiviug an 
unbiassed opinion. I should not be 
Burpnsed, Ofwyn, if Guslis looking 
forward to be colonial secretary him¬ 
self, some say, and is thinking how 
v^erri/ jilcai>ant the Jicf eeutago will 
be." 

i‘I say, Bightou,” in<]uired Otwyn, 
^how is il you are so ^ery notlent in 
all colonial lualb'rs 

“ Mv jmrlner has initiated me into 
the jiolities aiul jici-onal characters of 
the colony jind eoh)ni*»ls; as he is a 
member of eouueil, in the tirst place, 
uu old resident in tlie colouy and a 
merchant, in the second, it is \erv 
natural that he should be au fitU, and 
fully iulbrmeil on tliest matters.” 

“How refr>fthi«g the sea breeze is 


this evening, here ospceiully, after the 
oppressive heat of the day. Thi.n 
Gallo Face is the ^/rmc—in short, the 
Hyde Park, of Ceylon; unfortunately 
the wommi do not look like our rosy 
English Indies; what listless, pah*, 
sallow creatures they seem to bj. 
Look at those eiiuestrians, how lan¬ 
guidly they sit: no life, no apparent 
cnjoyiiu'ut taken in the evercisc; but 
they appear as indolent a*! the la- 
du‘8 who are lolling in their car¬ 
riages.” 

“ 1 am (old, that let the most lovely, 
vivacious 't^oman be in India, China, 
or Ceylon, for two yejirs, she will 
lose the prineipiJ jjart of her beaulv, 
thi whole of her vivacity, becoming 
indolent iftid listl<*ss.” 

“ Those womenkind in that jihaetou 
do not seem listless now ; l«>ok how 
eagerly and euriously they ari* staring 
at us. 1 uin not naturally li.i^hfiil, but 
they almost put me out of counte- 
uauee.” 

“ You will get used to being fratvl- 
ed at; a comer to a colony is as much 
canvasHcd as u new ])olitieal cbaraeler 
is at home ; every one is on the fpii mee 
to ascertain who, whut he is, why he 
has come, and which jiluce he is to 
fill. This laudable curiosity is not 
coufiued to the female port ion of the 
coiumuuily, but is most sedulously 
bliared by tin* masculine. Ueeusioually 
tbe good folk will sluti* what jiosi hi* 
is to nil, before the individual himself 
has the h'ast idea of it. 'IVhcn it oc¬ 
curs, wluch it generally doc'i, that the 
individual in ({uestiuu i*, ap]K)inted to 
u totally diifereul ofliee, thi*y then 
state that he is not fit or ealeulaled 
for that plftcc; but the one lhi*y liad 
given him previously was jusi tin* 
thing lor him.” 

*‘^They aro too good. J)o/ryour 
castors, my hoys—here comes the go- 
vcnioi*.” 

Our ])arty bowed respectfully to Sir 
Colin Campbell, who graciously ac¬ 
knowledged the salutation. 

“What a ■'(’t of boors !—not a crea¬ 
ture, with the exee])ti(m of the mili¬ 
tary, take off, or even touch, their hats 
or caps to the governor ; it is very 
bad taste, to say the least of it.” 

“ 'Phe} think nothing of that sort 
of thinii ill a colony, w’here each indi- 
\idual tiies to assume the poBitiou 
wliich can only belong to the gover¬ 
nor, and u]>|X‘urb to imagine that inso¬ 
lent fumiliaaty with hb superiors^ will 
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( iistiit stnliou in sock t} whicli 

li< tiKstousiup 

“ 1 detest that sortof thinj:, Dijliton. 

I oiks who ado]>t this Iim ot < oiiduct 
onlv piovi tbur ignoianc(> .uid how 
litlh pritension they ciu hwo utha 
1o the position 01 1 mk ol i guith- 
miiii f for you wiU invaii ibly see tU it 
I nun who is well bom incl educated^ 
will most scrupulously reudd homuc 
wlun homage is due , iu<i it is only 
lh( vulgai niindid npstait who will 
I lopi 01 evou ittempl, the (outi ti) 
liiu ol (ouduct 

“ (^inU light, (»us, mil lioiiKide 
in i my woid }ou h ivc slid, is istry 
}i nest light iniiuhd in in must do 
I do not liki tin idi i, DigUtou, ol 
tli(si hoisi ku JM rs li idiiu ilu hoi a 
bv iiimiitig it his side ; it seems luul 
to nnki ahuinui being keep ]iice witli 
i be 1 st of bin then See thei ( >—wh it 
I pKii of osteiilition—imui diiMii^ 
i jihu toil,viith I iiiiM kiipii itimuiig 
on I leh sidi ol the niiiui suuly 
hi inijit let thim it Inhntd the) 
svould Ik is k i to lendei my ne 

< sny *iv 1 I mu, vh uld it be le 
(jmied, IS they ne ii n 

“(list 111 'Whiliiiii qK \ gieit 
w ly tin hin es vei> s Id nn 
((uiekly ind th(se lilliws iii h tbi 
tinted t 1 then wenk , 1 ut some jito 
]>]( uc iiilio liieii ^ St its loi th( hoisL 
It ])(i tidiiv h III dun b >ve\ei, 
iiisis lilt dilliudly ut tiiidiii^ men 
(sptlile ol thiNin^ t 1 dlb u^h iveiy 
)i I t 1 1 ( pt r e in le 11 i hen m , not one 
III i huiidu d ( in <hi\i iheie is in 
nistintcel it—th it is i biotliei iiiti 
(huitst inline K s, one fellow, the 
u It Inn 111 , isdnnti^ whilst thi hoi t 
1< [ei imi if eifhei suit dt the < i 
iiu^e llu iiiomenl ffTe eaiiii^e u 

till IIS, the eoielimun will ihiow down 
the uius inel oft hi w ilks, it i'^j^ns 
I nsiness ineul) to eliivt—not i thing 
il ut the ( nni^i oi hoists wil' hi 
•I Lieli hoist his i hoist keeper 
t I his (speeiil stTVite, fji these 
III ids will not lilt lid to moil thin 
one Iioise tlieii tlu lioisc must hive 
I ^iissinltei , f 1 the bbitk who 

< h ins him wemld think it heiie ith Ins 
ili-,nitv toeiiL 01 feteh his glass lie 
lieu mt, these chaps take good eaie 
tlu V we not overwoi ki d 

“I im positive they iic viiy Ii/\, 
intl will bhnk woik il they cm, 
viidieleh*-, 1 shill nol make iiiy hoise- 
kt I j)e 1 run by the side oi the he wl of 
m> hoise, 1 sh41 diive a gig with a 


hood, and he shill sit bihind I am 
suic that the hoise must bi lumues 
sorily fiti^ued, by hmng his head 
thus diawn down, a? the Iioise ki epi i 
must inevitibly lean heavil) on tlu 
biidlc, and this must be very apt to 
ti^iow the hoise doyvu 

“ ^ oil 01 e qtnlt light as to tho 
thiowing down, foi thcie is scaredy i 
horse which has been thieo months iii 
Ceylon, whose knees are not broki n 
and this veiy cncnmstiucc has eiuscd 
(hiving seIts to Im intiodueed, is llu 
folks liavc «i e U( iui then Iuum 
kiieis although the) hue iioru loi 
the Iiuise k((]HX s logs lo pioie 1 > 
you hoyy httli tlu si nijgeis i ue about 
running—m lining i hoist kupii, jl 
you till him th ib he yvill bi lupnred 
to diiye, he thin diminds liiglui 
wi_,cs, as heionsubIS thitixtr M\iik 
nit belongin., to his eijuiily is a 
linstkcepii , illhmigli the diivin^ 
yyould, is \ou yvimld siy, md iiiiy 
one iiilnidl) sujiposi, piove moii 
igiei (bh I'nd less i iti^um^ thaniiiu 
nin_ it i h< rse s lu id 

‘ Ch Kun a sun gout, is tlu liinib 
siy mil as uiedly it yviuld not In 
mmi to keip piieyyitli ihoiM hoy\ 
<\ii slowly lie ini^ht tint II iw it 
tentivily ind sdmtlyyou ue^i/in^ 
oiound^you 'Wlnlmii—an you in 
loyi,old bo) W—h— dun i hinvui my 
tniKs iiu 1 toe ill you, befoii you will 
11 ])ly to me i 

‘ J beg youi ]> ii di ii, Ofyv) n, I yy is 
euti imiei by tlu sin.uluity bcmiv, 
ind (Client li elm util ol tlu siem 
ind vuyv lluie tlu 1 oiiiuUissoii in, 
d ishui., Ill yv ivi s ot white to im < u tlu 
beieh yvitli i ship in lull sul gliding 
ovei it bosom the i uiui ot lb wx 
tives li^blly iloitni. i n mil 1 iminiii^ 
ovei tlu oei m yvliiist iIum to tlu 
be lehthib laiin^e iliive is miiJc, and 
^ )in_ iimiid iiulosis -lun wild, 
wbiii in bubbled Ai ib hoises m 
eiuvetting bounding and piuuin^, 
in the lull 111)01 mint ot emstemi On 
the o|»| osite side is the ruceouist 
duttidovii with while jiosls, mil the 
euth elothid in giecii, ovei whiih 
moil hoises ue e moling inhi_,hgl(( , 
yyhilst thi c iiii i_,e loid, whuh divides 
theiKCioiiisi lioia tlu greinswiid, 
is thronged with Illinois oi evil) 
shape tilled yvith 1 mope ms, whilst 
then Eastein itteuduits run at tin 
sidi ot the vehicle At the buk ol 
the 1 lee oouisi inns the Lake of ( o 
lombo, the banks &tudd«d with dioop 
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ing palms, the leaves gently Ttravlng in the scenery, nor the inhabitants of this 
the evening breeze, overshadowing the , <iuart.er of the globe. Come, let's 
clear waters, on which float tlie pink ' stretch our legs a bit, and have a walk ; 
lotus and while waUjr-lily; whilst our the sun is setting, and it is tolerably 
dwelling (A<;klaud IJoyas), with the coed. Sto—-p—c, you nigger," shout- 
verandah overgrown with creepers, and ' ed Tom Atkins. 

"the grounds crowded with gorgeous- - IJ^e did s—t—o—p, and tlic party 
coloured flowering shrubs, fill up tfic ( commenced taking a walk 


vista of beauty on. this side; looking 
from which, with nought to impede the 
view save the stand on the race-course, 
you can,-distinctly see the grey, ’titiic- 
mosHcd ramparts, which encircle the 
Fort of Colombo. It is Jhe most vu- 


i 


on the race-course. 


“ IIow gloriously the sun is setting 
-^sinking into the bosom of the sea in 
majestic tranquillity, as his parting 
beams illumine the green watesrs on 
which they glitter iu thousands of 
riod panorama of nature that my eye | sparklii^ rays; wliilst over the azure 
ever dwelt on; and &lthough nature - vault of heaven float violet, crimson, 
may assume a movcj sublime character, ! and golden-tinted clouds, which, Jis we 
never can she bear a more phiasing, 1 gJV^e, fade away, assuming fantaeiic 
characteristic, or Oriental one.” ’ forma. ]^o language can describe the 

Wut, wch, Ous, as the waggoners I gorgeous, glorious, magnirKsmt beauty 

say at lioiiu*.; you have oAjicuded 

much breath, flue fungunge, and valu¬ 
able time, iu desevibiug llie Galle.Faec 
of Colombo, whose only Jx'auty, in my 
eyes, consists in being able lierc to en¬ 
joy the cool breeze from tlic sea; as 
for the lake, J Igunv what ahoiiuiia- 
tions its wati'i* conceal'^, and ihc gor¬ 
geous .'ihriihs in the groiiqd attract and 
'harbour lots of iuus([uitoes, to wl‘<)st» 
ravenous pi‘opensiti<-s iiiy poor body 
will bear nuisl })ainful and veracious 
testimony. Now to speak of the bi- 
p<!ds and (jujulrupeds. 'rhe‘ women 
look sallow and stupid; llu* men 
nasty, bilious, and im[K;rti/i(!nt; the 
horses are brutes, with Mfe necks, cat 
hams, broken knei's, and who prance 
. from sheer viciou^ness.” 

I should nnich like to know,” said 
Otwyn, “ which dest rij)tion would be 
tlumght most. eorrc<*l—Wlialincr’s or 
Atkins’? 1 say they are both good 
au<l true, altbotigh at first sight this 
.may appear eiiigmidieal.” 

“Not at all,” rejilied DIghton, for 
ihc description given by Whidmcr is ' fellbw like rue, if you tried to out me 
that of a poot—one who is a sincere i out with your fine speeebos. T .shotdd 
worshipper and lover cf nature ; while ' like to find a nice girl, who could talk 
Atkins looks at all around in a matter- well. Onn you recommend me one, 
of-faet point ol‘ view, and possibly dis- ' Digliton, for 1 am in s%d-waut of a dcai’, 
^fcovers blemishes and defects where , nice, little cos)wvife ?” 

"Whalmcr would only see. beauties.” j '*1 do not think you will find such 

“ Your idea is a I'orrcct one, DIgh- ' as you want out here, Otwyn ; nice 
ton, fori honestly eoidcsR that I adore "girls in a colonv, or jn-esidenev, an; 
nature under all her ever-changing .rare conimodities; but there is the 
pha.ses; whilst Tom, f verily believe. -‘Mary Ijanniihor’cx}H:clcd out soon, 
w'ould find soinetbing to dislike in the perliups tliere .may be some on board 
mo?t pii-tiirescjm- buidseape." her who may do Ibr you.” 

‘•('ertainly 1 sliould, if the. laud- j “ Tlumk you, Digliton, for nothing; 
seujie w'-ie in Asl.-i, for I neither like sgirls wlio c'ome out on sjh-c, as iner.. 
the heal of tie i.liiiiate, charurter i^ehnnts Rend their goods to the colonies, 


of the sun's risiiis: aiul seltinu in the 
trojuesj tJie evor-changing and num¬ 
berless hues which tint the rlouds in 
constant pnccession, is beyond tongue, 
pencil, or pen to represent. See, Sol 
IS now ilippiiii;; lie almost n])peiirs to 
be ing with tlic waters, into whoso 
bosom he is sinking, and on whom ho 
■ is llirowdng his lurid beams. ITow 
gloriou.sly 1 iriglit i^thesun’seolour,Hrid 
tiow noble i.s. the avelil Gr.adually 
he sinks—lower—lower—hiwiT ; and 
he hjis now gone to illumine another 
' qunrti.T of the ghibe, casting ai’ound 
his lifl'-imparting bi*aiiis," 

“For om;c in iny existence,.(Jus, I, 
oven 1, could not stop you ; how wcdl 
you do jaw about commonpla.ee things. 
Fity you are n<»f an M.F., for I b<{- 
lleve that von would make (;vcn a jioor- 
law or Iri.di ri-peal debate jialalable, 
b\ the biuguage wliieh you would use, 
and siniilio* wherewith you would cm 
body your idi-as." 

“ 1 say, Whalmcr, what a lover) on 
w'ould make. No chance fur a poor 
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whon they cnn't find purchasers at 
Itoincj would not suit me at all—1 aU 
ways Ruspect such articles to be da- 
nm^ed. ’* 

** I quite aprec with you, that no 
girl worth marrying need leave homo 
to find u huslmnd, as even in dear Eng¬ 
land nice girls arc not overabundant; 
blit this does not apply to the ladies I 
allude to, and who arc expected by Iho 
‘ Mary Bannaher/ as they arc the 
daughters of the olficcrs of ■■■ . rogi- 
i>H*»it, who are ordered for service 
liere.” 

What was that you srid, Digh- 
ioii,” inquired 'Whalmcr, eagerly. 
“Did you say the — regiment 
was expected out hove?" 

“ Yes, I did, Whalmcr, docs it iii- 
lerest you?—is your true love one of 
the officers* daughters ?" 

“No, indeed; but one of the ofii- 
cers’ wives is a relation of mine—a 
most lovely, iiitelligont, liighly-culti- 
vatnd creature ; and much as J should 
like to sec her cIsowIku'c, I shall gri<*.vc 
to see her boro, jis I fear, with her 
c<lucaliun and habits, a colony will be 
most dissonant to both.” 

“ How in the worUl, (lus, is it that 
we never heard of this before?—the 
regiment was not under onlers when 
we left England.” 

“ J cun only a(*eonnt for our igno¬ 
rance on this s«l)jc<;t, by the length of 
time that we spent Initoring every¬ 
where, on our way out, which ha<l the 
least object of iuterest connected with 
the spot; and wo know that somehow 
we were always missing letters, as 
those which did come to hand con¬ 
stantly referred to others which wc 
bad not seen.” 

“ I am ven'^ sorry the regiment is 
ordered out, for Constance’s sake, glad 
as I shall be to see her again. I f^pi' 
luT residence in Ceylon will be most 
unpleasant to her, and I can only hope 
that she has not accompanied J^evc- 
reux.” 

“Be sure that where her husband 
is she will be at his side; for her sense 
of duty alone would not permit her 
to remain in England apart from him, 
to say nothing cf the strong affection 
she has for Devereux. 1 pity her 
mother, though, deeply; it must have 
been a terrible blow for her to have 
lartcd with a daughter so dearly be- 
oved os Constanco is, more particu¬ 
larly when each was to dwell in a dil- 
Icreiit quarter of the globe.” 

VOL. xxxiir. —NO. CXCIII. 


“What a pity, Gus, it wam that 
Constance would not have you ; for I 
never saw two people more (;alculated 
for each other. ” 

“ Come here, Tom—we shall rejoin 
vou two directly,” said Whalmcr, 
looking towards Dighton and Otwyu 
—“ let me entreat you never to allude 
to this subject before living mortal; 
think if, in this gossipping place, her 
name wore to be coupled with mine 
in any other way than as being rela¬ 
tions." 

“Mydear'Gus, do forgive me—it 
was very thoughUcss; 1ml rest assured 
that if any man dared insiiumto a 
slander against Constance Devereux, 
I would l»*ow his brains out.” 

“That would not be the way to 
wipe away the stain the slaudef would 
liavo cast. U'hc i\i]^ fame of a woman 
is too precious to be pliK'cd in tlie cus¬ 
tody of the chattering multitude ; and 
our aim in life should be, not to give 
cause by word {)r deed for Ibc propa¬ 
gation of slander, and thereby avoid 
the necessity of resenting it.” 

<^You arc always right in tlicac 
things, Gus—iuy only excuse is, my 
thoughtlessness at all tlnu*s ; and 1 am 
very glad it was only Diglitou and 
Otwyn who heard what I said—as 
they know all about the aflair, no 
harm is done ; and 1 am sure they uro 
not the sort to f:hattcr about other 
people’s business.” 

“Be more cautious in future, Tom 
—caution is what I wish to inqtrt'ss 
upon youi* mind; you arc hoiie.st and 
open-hearted your&clf, but all tb.'sc 
we meet have not those estimable 
qualifications. U'his inlelllgciicc has 
saddened roe, and recjdled circum¬ 
stances which I deemed had been 
buried in the bosom of ibc past. But 
I must shake off this melancholy, al¬ 
though I wish my cousin could have 
loved me well enough to have become 
iny wife; and 1 know too well the 
vmuc of her noble disposition, culti¬ 
vated mind, and lovely person, not to 
feel acutely my loss. As she is an¬ 
other’s wife, it is my duty to think of 
her only as a near and dear relation, 
and to banish every other feeling frcu)i 
my heart. I thought that I ha<I suc¬ 
ceeded in this ; but the sudden iiiU l- 
ligcncc that we are likely soon to be in¬ 
habitants of the same town, has uiidc- 
reived me. 1 shall go houic, us 1 wish 
to be alone.” 

“Not a bit of it, Gus—I will not 

E 




lot you; let us rejoin Dighton and 
Otwyii, finish our walk, bid them 
good bye, and then, if you like it, 
we will return homo together. Now 
then, old boy, let us toddle towards 
them.” 

Whalmcrand Atkins rejoined Di^h- 
ton and Otwyn. 

“When did you say the 'Mary 
Bannaher' was cxi)cctcd, Dighton, as 
you may imagine we Jiro particularly 
jntcrcRtcd in her arriv.'il, as Captain 
Devoreux, who is married to a rela¬ 
tion of ours, will be with Iiis regi¬ 
ment?” ^ 

“The ship is expected daily; and, 
believe me, it will give me groat de¬ 
light to I'cnew my aocinainlancc with 
Ml’S. Devoreux ; at all events, we shall 
then have one gentlewoman in the 
colom'.” . 

“ I wonder if she is as lovely a wife 
as she was a girl,” said Otwyn ; “ for 
I always considered her the finest 
creature I ever saw; and slic was sp 
clever, and use.d to sing so beauti¬ 
fully. What a «e!ensatiou her .'urivid 
will cause I I shall mention to Sir 
Colin Camjibcll, that* Captain and 
Mrs. Devoreux arc expected with llic 
rogitnent; for it was only yesterday 
evening that •tho govenior was sfioak- 
ing of'the kindiuisa he liad^ received 
from Mrs. Devereux’s father. 1 am 
(X^rtain that he will be veryglad to sec 
the beautiful lit tle girl, as he (tailed 
her, now grown into aTovcly woman.” 

“Thank yon, Otwyn,” said Whal- 
luer j “ it will be l»nt riglit to apprise 
the governor that his old friend’s 
daughter is coining out. It is (|uite 
dark—why, it is seven o'clock ; we 
will say good byi*, iw it is time: to go 
home to dinner.” 

“ Good bye, then, till lo-moirow 
evening; if wo do not*uiect before, 
we flhail be sure to see each other at 
the Queen’s House.” 

“ 1 think it very iSnd of Sir Colin 
Campbell to have us all on tlie siimc 
day—it is very kind, indeed.” 

“ You may thank me for that, ^At¬ 
kins, do you,supj>ose the "oveynor 
troubles his head as to who is asked 
on Thursdays ?—-not a bit of it; it is 
his A.D.Cs. that make out the list, 
and as one of tliciii is an old schooU 
fellow of mine, J askeil him to mvite. 
our sr|uud. 1 tell )on, wlu'.n the go¬ 
vernor makes out the list—it is on the 
special Tuerdnjs, when only faxour- 
ites aud personal irieuds ai e invited, 


those arc the pleasant dinners—up¬ 
stair ones, as they are called.” 

“Good bye” and “good bye” 
was eehoe<l by all; Dighton taking 
Otwyn in his carriage, to set him 
down in the Port, at the Queen’s 
House, while Wluibner and Atkins 
walked in the contrary direction to¬ 
wards Colpetty, each with a thought¬ 
ful brow, but the former with a sad¬ 
dened one. 'Whalmor bi oke the si¬ 
lence by saying— 

“Look, Tom, in llio direction of 
llic lake ; wliaf niyiiads of fire-ilios 
are hoverrig over it ; a cloud of lliein 
are jVihklng about in the a!r, nllgliling 
on the drooping h.-avos of that palm, 
cflusing its Ibliage to be illiimhiatcd. 
Now sed, some few are seUliiig on the 
hrivi'S f)f llt/it lotus flojiibig on iho 
4ake ; two or three have crept into 
the (lower, ami sparkle liki* brilliants 
in its bosom; more have allglitiid on 
tlio other aijujitii; jilants around, and 
the Y/aters glisti'ii with a million mi¬ 
nute specks »if light. Now they wing 
tlie.ir lliglit upwards in inniuuej'abh* 
pumbers, and tlie air appears to bo 
rpfdete with a showci’ of the ^nn's 
ray.s, whilst many ai’o settJing on llic 
tali banana, tlie outline of whose. 
h‘av(»s is (Ustinetly defined by the <la/- 
xliiig specks of tire on lh(*m. 'J'liis is 
beautiful; but to me the soughing <if 
the night bieezc, and the rolling of 
the waves on the. beach, have a mourn¬ 
ful sound, telling of de])arted visions 
ofbli.ss—whilst the brilliaiil fin;-tiles, 
tloatiug .and disporting in the air, 
flickering liilher and lliitlier, arc as 
the bright, hopes that I ont’C indulged 
in—mete.ors most pleusins to mental 
vision: tint as tlie sunshine of the 
morrow will ilisperse lliese glillei’ing * 
inseeis, so that which lia."’ b<‘en the 
.si^ishine of another's life, has do- 
IpriA e.d mine of its Cftsential stream of 
light. ]Moor<;*s beautiful lines invo¬ 
luntarily are recalled to m\ mind, as 
visions of the past Hit before mcmory’.s 
eye:— 

“ ‘ All tluil’B rauRt fmlo, 

Tlu l)r Etill tliu lU-LtCxt; 

AH lliat’R awi-ut W >(* UlQcU- 
lUil Up Ik; lo;!l wlicn BWCcliBt.'” 

“ We niu.st ri’l iirn home, my dc.ar 
fellow, N I'll lire low-spiriled ; and f 
am almost iem])l.i'tl to Ix.lievi; that it 
Is ealeliiiig, fur I feel riitlnM* ilown in 
the mouth myself. But this won’t <lo 
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at any price; so wo will walk into the 
lioilsuf take otjr baths to purify our 
outward mail, cat our dinner to invi- 
^ornt(> and restore exhausted nature, 
drinking lots of Dass’s palo ale to 


quench our thirst, and imbibing any 
quantity^ of Moett’s champagne to 
raiscH>ur spirits. Come, Gun, in with 
you; ten to one my toilette will bo 
completed before yours.” 


u 
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OK POLITICAL KVKNia 1« CKYLON—KALBE 
AtAJOtt JOHNSON. 

IiRFonE wo enter upon (the history of 
(’cyloii under the Jlritish, as the sub- 
Jugalion of Kaiuiy forms a prominent 
b'liturc of our rule, we will give a 
sketch of the character of the pdoplc, 
uud t]i(‘ govorninent of that nation 
under the dominion of thiur own sove.- 
veigns and rulers. All lho.se authors 
who have wril tim upon Ceylon remark, 
with great justiin?, the diirerencc of 
clniraeler that, is ob.scrvable between 
till' iiihaliilaiiis of the mounlainous 
Hiwl llio.se (if ilio lowlands and tnai'i- 
tinu! districts. It is an insult to u 
Kundiaii to (;all him a Cingalese, us 
tlie Kandian.s hold the latk'i' in con¬ 
tempt. TliO Kaiidtans term only tlie 
inliabitaiits of the low Lands, (.’ingah'se; 
and tlic natives of thi* latter, when 
S])eiiking of (he tbriner, invariably 
make (he same distiucliou—calling 
iheiu Knndians, and not Cingalese. 
U’he Kaudians arc a purer rui'e, pos¬ 
sessing nmeli nobility of diarju.'ter— 
arc d.aring, courageous, and generou.s; 
whilst the Cingalese are cowardly, ser¬ 
vile, and mean. and the nobles of 
Kandy assert (and it ^as staled to us 
by a Kaudiaii iiobh; of high rank, and 
llu* highest casic) that the vices of 
lying and thieving, now so fearfully 
prevalent in Ceylon, were in*-”oduced 
inlo the Kandian jirovinccs by the 
Cingalese, who had acipiirod these in¬ 
tolerably despicable vices from inter¬ 
course with the I’ortiigucsc andDutch, 
Kobert Knox, who passed twenty 
years in captivity at Kandy, thus 
writes of them, ui the seventeenth 
century:— 

^ “ Of all the vices, they Hro least ad¬ 

dicted to stealing, the which they do 
exceedingly hate and abhor; so that 
there are hut few roblieries committed 
amongst them. 'I’hey do much extol and 
(M.'imeiid chastity, tcMnporaneo, truth in 
and uctionn; and confess that it i.s 


poi.K'v oif «f.ri:rai. maudoxyau.—hhavhry ok 

out of weakn(‘ss and infirmity that they 
cannot practise the same, aekiiowlodg- 
ing that tlio contrary vice.s are to Co 
abhorred.” 

After making thi.s slatement, ho 
gives the following one, xvliieli is some¬ 
what enutradietory, a.s regards tlielr 
projiensity to Ibit great nlloxv- 

anee must be made for the ]iosi(ion in 
which Knox was placed ; a.s his ]m)- 
traet(;<] captivily (iir so lung a jieriod 
(during xvhieh lime ho luul reeeived 
nianv promises relative to his release.) 
would not predispose him to place 
much relianee on their veraeity, or 
enable him to give an unprejudieed 
opiiiion as to the nalinnui character. 
Notwithstanding, tlii^re is much truth 
to be found in Ibo succeeding <}uota- 
lion, which gives, on the whole, a fair 
estimate of tne Kandian character. 

In understanding, qufek and appro- 
hensive ; in design, subtle and erafty; 
in^iscoursu, conrli'ous, hut full of tlat- 
torics; naturally liu-hni'dlotemperanco, 
both in meat and drink, but not chaHtiti/ i 
114‘ar and provident in th<‘ii* famiUes— 
commending good husbandry; in tlioir. 
di.spo.sitions, not passionate—nidthorj 
hard to bo reconciled when angry; in 
thoir pr unises very unfaithful—approv¬ 
ing lying in thcmRclves, but disliking It 
in others ; delighting in sloth—dofcrrhig 
labour till ' urgent neisessity compul 
llicm ; neat in apparel; nice in catingl 
and not much given to sleep.” 1 

u 

For the bravery, which wo dw'in in¬ 
herent in the Ivnndians, and thoir lovii 
of country, no better proof can be 
ulli'rcd than the deicrinmcd, vigorutis, 
and jirotraok'd resistance oppo.sod to 
the attempted subjugation of their 
country by the Portuguese, l)uti“h, 
and Uritish. And this dislike to the 
imjMJsed yoke of a foreign powm* exists 
to no suiuU extent at this moment ; 
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f(jr, at the time we now write—Au- 
jL!ust, I84A—an iiiRUrruclIon hsi» brokeu 
out ut Kandy, whore they hiwc crown- 
i'cl their kingj* whilsf. the CirigaloHo 
have tamely RubmIUed to Ibreign rule 
for more than a century and a-hulf. 
The <lifibroncc of‘person apparent in 
the ICandians and Cingalese, is tis 
iiiark(fd os thflr mental dissimilitude. 
The bearing of the Kandlan is haughty 
and erect j the coniplexion, bright 
bronze, or brown; tiic eye large— 
meeting the observerV fixedly and 
, undauntedly; the brow high—nose, 

• well formed and promiuenf; and the 
egression of the face intelligent. 
’While, on the contrary, the doiiort- 
incnt of the Cingalese is servile and 
’ crouching ; their complexion of a yel¬ 
lower brown; the eye, although of 
good size, seldom fully opens, and cn- 
ileavours to avoid h'xiking hxcdly on 
the observer ; the brow low; the nose 
less prominent, and not so well formed, 
as that of the Kandian; and the ex¬ 
pression of the countenance has a cha¬ 
racter of servile, low cunning. 

Although it is aflirmed by writers 
that the Kandions and Cingalese arc 
both descended from the same parent 
stock, we disagree with them mate¬ 
rially, as the Kandians have all the 
distinctive marks of a nobler race, and 
•purer blood—being, in our ojiiiiion, 
the offspring of Malab.ars, who had 
intermarried with the "Veddalffe, or 
aborjVincs of Ceylon, wliose-blood has 
remained pure, owing to non-adinix- 
tnre with foreign conejuerors ; as 
Kandy remained a •jO’ce, warlike, and 
, independent state long after the low- 

1 lands had experienced the yoke of 
numerous conquerors, of various na¬ 
tions ; whilst the Cingalese are the de¬ 
scendants of the followers of the In- 
dian King, Singhn, or Wijeya, who 
conquered Ceylon long antcrijr to the 
Christian era, an<l the aborigines, or 
■Veddalis. 13 ut the race dios deterio¬ 
rated, both physically and mentally, 
by constant admixture with the various 
tribes and nations who have conquered, 
colonized, or visited the lowlands and 
maritime districts. 

Although Buddhism inculcates the 
practice of (chastity and continence 
more than any other heathen religion, 
yet in no part of Asia is the observance 
of these virtues less practised than by 


the followers of Buddha, and more es¬ 
pecially in Ceylon, wliere the waiiit of 
chastity in wbman, whh'li jiervades all 
(■losses, beginning witli the highest and 
descending to the lowest caste, is la¬ 
mentable in the extreme. This ap-. 

f iears to have been a national failing, 
rom the earliest records of the island; 
but in a work intended for genera^ 
perusal it would be unadvisalile to 
(]uote rerliiihu et seriaiim from Ivnox 
on this to])ic, who expatiates fully and 
strongly on the total disregard cvinecid 
by the women for chastity. We shall, 
therefore, eopfine ourselves to the fol¬ 
lowing extract from that author 

“ JVhllRt a woman would llco from 
the ^jontact, of a man of a lower easto 
than herself, so would she desire and 
seek it most unxiuusi^ with one of her 
own caste, or of a higher one.” 

• ( 

At this time it is the cr} ing sin of 
the natives, even among women iiro- 
legsing Christianity j and many mur¬ 
ders arise from the excited jealousy of 
husbands and lovers, who come unex¬ 
pectedly, and find a luu'ainour with 
the women ; when the ever ready knife, 
or any other weajion that is near, is 
seized hold of, and bloodshed ensues. 

I’he government of Kandy was an 
alisoluic and despotic one. the king 
having unlimited power over the lives 
and property of his siibjeefs : in fact, 
the Kandian nation being the slaves of 
the monarch—slavery was jiermltlcd, 
amf practised to a great exttmt through¬ 
out the kingdom. But the king was 
not only lord par.amount of the soil, 
the whole produce of which he couhl 
claim, if it plc^ised him so to do; but 
he claimed and cuforred Ofpial owner¬ 
ship over the persons of the culti¬ 
vators. 

TJie fnen of the next rank to the 
monarch were the two atiikars, or 
prime ministers; and these adikars 
also acted as judges, and to them an 
appeal could be made, should a suitor 
feel dissatisfied with the decision of the 
governor of his province—and fi’om 
the adikar a final appeal lay to the 
king in })or.son ; but the king reserved 
to himself the power of inflicting ca¬ 
pital punishment, aud human life was) 
constantly sacriflecd in the most wan-| 
ton manner, aud on the most puerile I 


A full account of this will ho given in due course. 
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»)pf*iipions. These adikars wore ap- 
iHiintod by, and held olliue durinjj; tlic 
Kinj^*s! pleasure. Attcf the iidikars 
eaiHO the dissjuivcs, or governors of 
provinces. A certain number of this 
b(»dy were appointed to the command 
of the king’s troops; and these held a 
superior rank to their fellows, wliose 
business it was U) receive and pay into 
tlu! royal treasury the. tribute to the 
king, and maintain peace and order in 
llieir provinces. The dissaaves, like 
the adikars, receive*! their appoint- 
5 Jiauit from the king, who would dis- 
gi’aoc them, depriving theth of their 
oHiees, and putting them to death, or 
tculiiring them, as caprice dictated, 
'riic next in rank and power wore uic 
ratrumaliatmcers, who actc^ as (le- 
puli(!.s to those dis.s!UVGS, who com¬ 
manded the king’s guards, or troops, 
by preserving proper order in tbeu'r 
provinces during the. dissaaves’ neces¬ 
sary absenee from their districts, whilst 
ou duty at court. Uudev these ra- 
traiiiahaluicers w'crc many inferior 
•dliecrs, who obtained llielr jiosls cither 
by brllxu’y or from the jjiatronagc be¬ 
stowed ])y tluiir superior. Whim the 
di.^s.aavc or ratramahatmeer travelled 
through his ])rovinee, to administer 
justice, he was attended by the whole 
i>r his inferior oflieer.s. llefore the 
ilis.snavc, or rali'aiimliatmeer was borne 
a long wliip made from Iho tihves of 
the talipot palm, which was th«i em¬ 
blem of their oflieial rank, and also 
I used by them ns an implement of pu- 

I nishnifjit. This whip was constantly 
kept in motion when borne before 
Iheseollieialsi ami llu! sound produced 
served to warn all travcllcr.%or passijrs- 
by to clear the road, and leave a free 
pi- rt^gc, and also to apprize those who 
iuid complaints or cliargcis to prefer, 
that the dl.ssaave or i-alramaliatMieor 
was at hand. Wlien a comjdaint liad 
liccn substantiated, which, in the es¬ 
timation of^e ofn<!ial, eallc(l for eor- 
13orcal punishment, the criminal was 
straightway stripped, tied to the first 
trci', and llogged with the whii> which 
a short time previously had given no¬ 
tice^ of the judge’s approach. This 
business coneludod, the dissa-ive would 
resume his way, to enact the same 
SJ'i'ue el.'icwlii're. J'''lnes, im])rjsoiiuient, 
aiul torture were the other i)uuish- 
monts inllieted by the dissaaves and 
I ralramaliatmeers, in the coiirHO of 
thi'se ])crjodical visitations, which were 
conducted with great .slate, ceremony. 


anil pai’ade; and were also very lu¬ 
crative,<as tlic dissaaves and ratrama- 
hatmeers wen* bribed to decide in the» 
briber’s favour, and consequently who- I 
ever could or would adminialer the 1 
largest bribe almost invariably gained 1 
hS suit. Hut on the reverse of thi-s I 
pleasant picture stood a desjiotic nio- ) 
iiarch, who, from the merest whim, 1 
would take, from them their rank an*l 
wealth. Knox, after referring to the 
above facts, writes. 

• 

“ But there is something came after, 
that makes all the honour and wealth of 
those groat courtiers not at all dosira- j 
bic—and that is, that they aru so oh- I 
noxious to tho king’s displeasure, which | 
is so customary, that it is no disgraco I 
for a nobleman to have been in chains^ I 
nuy, and in the oomaiou gaol, too; and I 
tho great men, too, are so ready, when f 
tho king commands, to lay holif on ono I 
another, as ho to command them, and! 
glad to have the honour to be tho king'i!^ 
oxoculiomsvs, hoping to have the plac« 
of llio executed.” , • 

Til the fur*5going quotation is fouiul 
a summary of the uncertain tenure of 
j>lacc and power, when held from or 
under a despotic monarch, who liveii 
dictated what descrijition of dwelling 
his subjects were to build or inhabit. 

It may appear almost paradoxical that 
a nation should have sutlbrod out’ man 
to tyrannize over their persons, ac¬ 
tions, and properties, to the extiuit 
which tlie Jvandiuns permitted under 
tlicir own kin^s, and should yet rebel 
against tbc mild rule of tho British 
govornmimt. But such is the anomaly 
presented by human nature, that we 
will cheerfully and willingly endure 
what we voluntarily submit to, or our 
forcfathcrsdiavc borne before us, how¬ 
ever intolerable it may appear lo 
others; whil.st the .supposition or know¬ 
ledge that we are to be forced into a 
jrirtlcular line of action, dictated b,^ a 
novel or foreign power, who rules wilh 
its own laws, although the adminis* 
tration of tho.so laws may be equitable, 
and for our benelit, produces a feiding 
which causes us to consider ourKi'lv*‘.s 
aggrieved, and w'C i-ebel against (lu* 
foreign yoke. This is not only a na¬ 
tional feeling predominant amongst tlio 
Kandians, but will be found in every 
quarter of tlie globe, and is applicable 
to the iiiUabltants of every country. 

Knox, after Uusciibing the various 
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modesa<lop(C(l Ibr bwildinii dwell¬ 
ings, says:— 

“ For they un mt juinuHtfi lo Imild 
tlieir luoiHOR ulmve one ‘‘lory lii^h ; nei¬ 
ther may tli<“y eovor them with tiles, 
n<»r whiten their walls with lime; bnt 
there is a etuy wliieh is as white, ami 
that they use sonu'tinu’s. The poorest 
hort Jia^e not hI>ov<‘ one room in their 
houses—lew alu)vi‘ two, unless they he 
f;reat men; nritlicr floth tin Aim// ailoiv 
them to hinhl helfei. 'I’hu him at ]H*f)pIe 
have handsome and roinmodious houses. 
They have e(mnnonly Ivk* buildings — 
one opposite llie other, joined t<»;^e(her 
on eneh sid<* with a wall, which makes 
a s<)vnri‘ <‘oui'l-ynrd in the miildle. 
Round about ai'ainst the walls of tlieir 
hons<*, are hanks of clay to sit upon. 
Their slaves and servants dwell rouml 
about without, in other houses, with 
tlK*ir wiv«‘S ami <'l»iidi‘en.” 

'J'liis fliithor ppenlvs (»f the fiiieient 
roniaiiiH of grandeur wliieli were I’onnd 
in Kandy (and IheM-will he iiolie<’d in 
a ehajiter devuli'^ to tlu* antiiiuhies of 
Ceylon). In writing ol' lludv eult i\ ation 
r»f‘rie(‘, the slajde eomi^iodity of f'ooil 
ibr the nnlioiu he tells us that their 
jihmghs eoiisisled of ** a ])iee<‘ of wood, 
shod with iron \ these primilivejdoughs 
uro used in the interior at the jiveseiit 
day, audio fheiu are yolosMmliahx's 
or hnlloek'-J ]>i’ 0 )ier lor tlu'eounlry.” 
lie deserihes niiunli'ly tin* Oriental 
c'uslon) of tn'ading out (he erain front 
tin* husk, “and this is a far (juieker 
and easier way than Ihreslnng ; at 
reaping also they me excellent good, 
Just after the Knglisli inauuer." He 
also stahs, “ their vent' wire hvcmglit 
to the King tliriei* m each year, and 
werogeiieralK paidin llieprothic'c oft lie 
Roil, and not lumoney.” besides lliesi’, 
however, whalsoiwer wamed in “ llie 
king’s Iiouwe, and they li!»\e it, they’ 
jnust, ujion the king's onh r, hriioi it.” 
Knox ileseribes the s(«1e(if learning in 
IheKandiandoiniiiions, tolnueheen In 
a fearful state of ilegradalinn, to what 
c*it had been ill lonner times ; ami it is 
eevtahi that I'or eenlnries, tl)(* inlnihi- 
fanls of C’l’vlon liad ht‘{»n relroermlinir 
n learning, ai t >, and seienees, more 
parlienli'irly slnre (lie I'ortiigiiese and 
Dutch had ohl.iimd a footing in the 
ishmd. “'I'heii leartnin.', 's.iy s Kmi\, 
** is till small: all tlie^ ouliiiavily 
leain i-, t(» read anil write, hiit it is 
m> sliame to a niitn if he can do 
neiLlier—nor haia they any schools 


wherein they iniiihl be insirneled in 
these or any other arts.” The’Kan- 
diana poHsiivd the preelous stones 
found in tlielr doininions by a spiH'ies 
of grinding-htoms still In use among 
them, and which is lery similar to an 
Kuro\icun oiu*. Tln*y smelted the 
gold found in theit rivi rs, in furnaces, 
ibniied of a species of white elay', 
found inland, and they iadiioned the 
jveeiouH metal into ovmuneuts for the 
lead, nosi*, ankles, lingers, ami toes ; 
ami in the gold wi‘re lierjuently' set 
jireeiouR stones iind gems. We snh- 
tvaet tJie jiieeeediiJg lines Iroin Knox, 
as giving anuist aeeurateand inlei’est- 
ing account of the mode adopted by 
ike Kandiansto obtain iron fioin the 
(«•<*. lie <'Oiniiiem-es by saying, that 
tin* ore was found tlironglioiit the 
eiuinlry, and lliat it generally lay 
about ill e or six feel below tlu* surface 
ol' the earth :— 

“ First they lake tin sc slfini's imd lav 
them ill a hcaj), and hum tlnuii with 
womi, which niaLcs lliem soitcr and 
fitter fortlie funi.ice. \\ l«cn they liavi' 
so done, lliey liatc a kind of luriiace, 
nnnle with a whUcsi-rl ol day, wherein 
thi'y put U ([U.uMity of charco.il ; tliivi- 
is a hack In llie fiirinicc, licliiiid which i 
tile in.in stand'- Hiat blows. Ilcliindthe 
liuiiace (licy Inne tw’o In*^ s oi wood , 
platid fast m thi' eroinid, hollow at (he j 
loji like two pots; upon iho iiifuit Its of j 
the (' two pit ct s oi Imllow wood they' Ile I 
a pit CO ol tieei’s skill, on (‘aeli pa»t a | 
pit (I', with a siiiail hole, a<- hig .is al 
man’s lingt-r, in taeli skin. In tlii*niitUl 
die ol eueh sl.iii, a little hi side the li<<h I 
ate two itiiiigs, litd i.is( to as nianyl 
^ tidi 'itlick in the gnanid, like a spring,i 
hendiiia iil-e a how pulls Ihi- skirw 

np)\ arils.’’ 

Iletlien desej-ihes jnimdely llie pi o- 
cess of blowing, and eoidiiiin s_ 

“ As thf stones are thus hunting, tin 
dross that i, in fhcin ti^Is. aiid runs ' 
out at till' holtoin, witcro tliere Is a* 
‘liinliiig hole made torthe purpose. Out 
ol’this liolfi'iin. the dros -like 'ti'cani> 
of lire, am! (lie iron reinaui, liehiiid, 
which, whin it is punlicd as (Iny Ihmk 
I'luiugli, tiny drive llirougl' tla* same 
^l.nltnt^ hole ; iheii (hey g>v<- it a chop 

h dl vxay thc< u di, ciu! so lling it iiiUt 
till walti - they s< cho]i it lli.ii if may 
he ‘een tl-al il is gotxl iion, ior the 
sali‘l;‘ct'oii ol thos, who are nmnli'd 
la hny." ^ 

'I'lie slale of religion o'oservable 
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jnnonji fhn anterior to, n( 

tlic^ luiviod of. ;n)il siihscrinciit. to 
Knot’s ea])tivity, Avill 1 m ' notircil hc*r(‘' 
alliT ; and we w ill I’lit'(lio jifi'M'Ul lild 
iulioii (o liio aueient Kiuidians, and 
ri‘snniooiir liislory sid),-ie(Milivel)', from 
lakins: ]K)>>sessiftn of tlu*. Ontcli selll(*- 
irtenls in (!eylon l>\ the lirilihli, in 
Mr. Andrews nas sent iv< mn- 
1>!i.ssad(»r to the Kaudirin eonrt, ])y the 
Madras "overnnuMit, to ol)lain l»,ajah 
Sin;ilnds viitili<'ati(ni 1(»lhe jnvliminary 
treaty, and to nejiociulc a dt'liuitive 
one on morn (‘ulnvjjed priiudpU’S, hy 
which till! Kmidiun nation was ti» liave 
enfoytid jirivilt'ire.'J anil •Jidvnnta'res 
which lltey liad not possessed in fran- 
(juillity I’or imnT than two ecnluries. 
Ten armed vessels were to have l>fen 
placed at (lie. kinir’s service, entirHy 
iree from oiir superiiite.Tnhmee, to carry 
on foreiun and home tiade; and the 
.sv'?c(/(f/.s, or salt marshes at 1‘tdlam, 
tlii'ii m(»sl ])rofitabU*, mid which had 
hoen ill the possession of the J)nleh, 
from whom they had passed into onr 
liaiids, Were to iinve. been jriveu np to 
Ihijadhi Ivajab Sinyliti. Oar ambas- 
smior ei.uld not succeed In bvimrinir 
matters (da termination, as the kln^ 
of Kand_\ rei(nlred various alterations 
to be, inaile in the ]»roposed tivaly, to 
which Mr. Ainlrews was not authoris¬ 
ed to accede. 

'riie (ii'~f pearl (Ishei’v, nnder onr "o- 
V(*rnment, took place during this \ca»‘, 
and yielded I'pwanls oi'si.xl y thousand 
pounds, 'file ]iroceeds of llu' several 
/i>l)erics under the Diitidi ami JOn^lisli 
will be, elM>ii ill a portion ol'lbis woik, 
devoted to Qie ]»rodiice of Cevlon. 

In the \eai' l7S^7j an in'iiireelion 
was ean-ed by the cniplo\^nent ol'Ma- 
hibar Dnboslii’S, or eollcetors of the 
I’l'v'eune ami other iliilies; tlicse 
oOiccs had been fbnnerly IHIimI l»y 
the. Oinjralese fintcl/iif, or licaibien, 
but the? Madras jjoM'rninent had ills* 
placed litem, subslitnl in;]; nativ(‘s id’ 
the Jdaliibar e(«ast in tlu'ir stead. 
These ti'ivial distin'banees were speed¬ 
ily ijuelled, and entirely subsidi'd, 
whi'ii tlui (hneialesc were reinslaled in 
their ollieial .'tpj^oinlnienls. 

The Uin;j; ot Kmnli, durinjir this 
year, maih* ovi'rt.ures to us for a re¬ 
newal of the ne;ioeiation, and ceiieln- 
slon of the treaty; hnf before a de- 
fiaifive arrairiement >Ya'<enl(wed into, 
IJnjadlii Jhijah Sinolia. <lied, after a 
tolerably Irampiil rei;>;n of seventeen 
years. Allhou;fh he had five legiti¬ 


mate wives or queens, as w<*ll ns con¬ 
cubines, he did not Uaive any mules 
issue; and he bore the ehavaetiT of an 
indolent, voluptuous man, "addicted 
to love and poetry, and to nothing, 
else, [this is e-Ktracted from ‘Davy’s! 
Ceylon’J, and who ruled his subjects 1 
^Vth an easy yoke." 'I’he. following is | 
the personal deaeription of Hajiulhi \ 
llajali Siiiglni, given by Uoyd in his , 
" ISliseellancous Work.s — 


"llo is about thirty-*’lx, or tlurty- 
sovi*n years of age, of a grand iinijestio 
appoarsineo, A vory large mnii, and very 
h'.u’k, hut of an open, intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, as 1 found afterwards on a 
nearer approach. On the whole, his 
figure and attitude pul me in mind of 
our Harry the Eighth. He wore a large 
crown, W'hich is a vory important dis- 
tiiiction from the other prmoes of the 
Hast.” 


I 


In the following y<nir, 1708, Coy- 
Ion was mmlo a King’.s Colony, and 
the Hon I'Vcderick North, afterwards 
Karl of (riiiU'ord, ami u worth) suev 
ccssor to his learned and philanlhropio 
jirogonitor, was ajqKniited gov'crnorof 
the island, and ari'ived tliere in the 
month of Octobi'r. 

Historians dllTer, as (o wlndlier it 
was a nephew of one of the ijiieens, or 
a son of a sister of one of the coneii- 
bines of the late kine* that IMiinii 'I'a- 
lawe, ll| 4 ' first adikaror jiriiiK* miid.s- 
tiT, raisi'd to the throne of Kandy, 
nnder the title of Sri 'Wikrama Unjah 
Nliiglia, to the e.M'iii.sioii nf the royal 
f.uniK ; as 1‘i'inee Alootoo Sawnu*, the 
(hlefor liiNl ipieeii’s brotlu-r, was the 
hgitimali! Imir to tin* iiii\m). ’I'his 
Slop was taken by Eilimi Tuiawe to 
fnrilier hir» own ambitions views, us 
Sri Wikrama was but an automaton 
on the ihi’one, wdiose aid.ions were di¬ 
rected by Uie first adikar, Elliuii Ta- 
l.iwe, who inijirisongd the chief (pieeii 
of tlu“ hit<* momneh llajadhi, and 
se\eral relatives ol'the roval famllv ; 

r * 

wliilst Erinco jMootoo Sawme, wllhln}i 
adherimis ami followm's, made their cs- 
ea)»e from Kami), ami placed them* 
M“l>es nmUr the pro(ectI»in of thcHri- 
ti'h govermiienl at Colomlio. 

Dnving tlie lldlowiug year tin* im¬ 
portation of was prohibited, ami 

lortiire and barbai'ous incxh^s of pii- 
iiisbmeiil abolished in our jiosse.ssiona 
in ()e,) Ion. In the month ot February, 
(aovcrijor NortI) granted an interview 
to Eilimi Tahnve, and Uie prime-mi- 
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niRtcr appears to have boon raost cau¬ 
tious in his mode ol* proccedinjr "with 
our ffovernmeni, as this interview was 
inorcly a complimentary one ; Imt in 
a subsecutivo one, in September, he 
oflered to assassinate the monarch, 
Sri Wikrama, whom ho had raised 
to that dignity, if the English woutd 
assist him to ascend the throne, that 
he, Pilinii Talawe, would govern 
Kandy as the English would dictate. 
I’his ignominious proposition was re¬ 
jected in the manner it meiitcd, and 
the governor made Pilimi I'.ilawe un¬ 
derstand, that neither tne monarch, 
or nation, which he had the honor to 
represent, cither aided or ab.'tted mur¬ 
der, or assassins; but undaunted by 
this prompt and determined refusal of 
(iovernor North to aid him in his cri¬ 
minally nefarioins pr<*joct, Pilinii Ta- 
lawcmadc many after •communications 
of the same nature, which were re¬ 
jected with tlie scorn and contunie- 
liuusness they merited. 

The first English seminary was es¬ 
tablished at Colombo, for the instruc¬ 
tion of natives wiAiiii the yiiar j thus 
we find that immediately after Mr, 
North held the reins of* government, 
and when naturally in a new colony, 
there were many imi^ortant political, 
and commercial subjects to engross 
the governor’s atleiitiou and time ; 
that gimtleman liad been employing 
his leisure hours in endeav(fiirlng to 
auicliorate tliq sufTcrings, and improve 
the condition, of his stude fellow-man. 
Oovernor North abolished the impor¬ 
tation of slaves, torture and barbarous 


king wore previously obtained to his 
carrying with him a syfficiont military 
force to maintaiu his independence. It 
w'as at the same time proposed, that if 
the king should approve of it, he should 
transport hU person and his court for 
greater safety to the British territories, 
there to enjoy all his royal rights, and 
to depute to rilimi Talawe, the adikar, 
the exercise of his power in Kandy.” 

The king of Kandy consented to 
the rcf^uisition, and (loncral Macdo^v- 
all started for Kandy on his embassy, 
escorted “ by the light company, and 
four bn.ttal4ons of his Msijesty’s IDtli 
foot, live companies of the se(roMd 
battalion of the Gth rogiinout of coast 
sepoys, live corajianies of the Malay 
regiment,*’ a detachment of the Bengal 
artillery, with four six-pounders, and 
two howitzers." Now, the utility of 
the caution evinced by Governor North 
in sending an ambassador, with a 
])owerful escort, was displayed, as on 
the road the deputation with op¬ 
position from the natives, and several 
skirmishes resulted, not without sus¬ 
picion that Piliini Talawe had secretly 
instigated the rebels to this contuma¬ 
cious mode of proceeding. Our am¬ 
bassador and his escort finally reached 
Kandy, where a series of lengtlKuied 
interviews ensued betw(;en Sri Wikra¬ 
ma and General Macdowall, which 
terminated in the general returning to 
Colombo, without having been able 
to effect a new treaty, or alter the 
position of allairs then existing be¬ 
tween the British and JKandian go- 


modes of punishment, and established 
a seminary for the instruction of the 
ignorant and benighted natives, and 
that within the space of twelve months. 
Noble conduct of this nature needs no 
comment or praise, and each one in 
reading this may apply tlitj following 
text to himself, **go and do thou like¬ 
wise." • 

In tlie following year, 1800, Gover¬ 
nor North agreed to send .an ainbas- 
^dor to the king of Kandv, as the 
first adikar, IMlimi ’falawe, had made 
overtures of an honorable nature, in 
the name of Sri W’ikrama, in his ofli- 
(ual ca])acity i>f prime-minister. The 
Kov. Mr. (Jordiucr writes 

“ 111 order to (dude the arts of the 
adikar, the governor promised that 31a- 
jor-Gcneral Macdowall should bo sout 
ds ambassador, if the consent of the 


vermnents. • 

Events of an liistorical nature re¬ 
mained in ^ata (jun during the year 
Imt the following year was 
fraught with circumstances of interest, 
as well as with those of deej) iinpor- 
tano* in a political point of view. 
TJio Supreme (’ourt of »Tiulicature 
was now first established, and vaccine 
ianoculation was introduced. At the 
beginning of the year tlie king of 
Kandy sent his second adikar a-s am¬ 
bassador to our government at Colom- 
bo> when a satisfactory treaty was en¬ 
tered into, which ensured the safety, 
and pci'inission to carry on commer¬ 
cial intercourse, to the subjects of the 
two powers. Shortly after the new 
treatj- was ratified it was violaksl by 
the Kandians, who committed the first 
act of aggression, by plundei‘ing some 
British subjects, who hiwl purchased 
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Arvka nuts in the Kandian dominions. 
(Jovernor North duinmidod that re¬ 
stitution should be mode ol' the stolen 
j)i opcrty, or that the parties should 
1)0 rcind)ursed to the full value of 
their mcrchandi/.e. This dcmiind Pi- 
linil Tulnwe, in the name of his sove¬ 
reign promised to comply with, but 
]>ostponcd the fulfilment of his pro¬ 
mise, and after repeated demands had 
been mode by our government for the 
required compensation, which were 
(•r)iistantly met by puerile evasions. 
Governor North tnrcatencd#thc king 
of Kandy with hostile proceedings if 
tbe demanded and promised restitu¬ 
tion was not forthwith made. Wftr 
was declared against the Kandians in 
the January of 1803, and General 
Macdowall, at the head of a consider¬ 
able force, marched for Kandy. Those 
troops consisted of ‘*two incomplete 
companies of llcngal artillery, with 
the usual projjortion of gun lasCtars, 
two companies of his Majesty’s 19th 
regiment of foot, the entire of the 5l8t 
regiment (fi25 strong), one thousand 
Ceylon native infantry, one company 
of the Malay rt*giment, and a small 
corps of pioneers.” Colonid Barbut 
also set out for Trincomaloe, com- 
inaiuliiig ** one company of the Ma- 
drjus artillery, five companies of the 
l9Lh roglmcut, the greater part of the 
hlalay j'ogimeut, and a necessary pro¬ 
portion of lascars and pioneers.” These 
divisions, in their respective marcboH, 
did not meet with the slmUlcst resist- 
anco, and although each had pursued 
diflerent routes, arrived almost simul- 
taiieuusly at the Kandian |eat of go¬ 
vernment, which they found undc- 
fcudtjd and deserted, and our large, 
army, which i;onsisicd of more than 
three thousand men, took imdistui;})Cd 
possession of Luiiku'Diva's capital, the 
])alacc ol' which had been fired before 
the retreat of the Karidians, and was 
partially destroyed; hut in some of 
the apartments were found “ pier 
glasses, statues, particularly those of 
Buddha, sets of glass and china-ware, 
and a lew golden cups adurned with 
silver filagree.” In tlie ai’scnal, or 
what was used for the store-house for 
their warlike weapons, a large quan¬ 
tity of arms of various di'scriptions 
were found by our troops, and appro¬ 
priated. Mootoo Sawmc was now 
proclaimed king by Governor North, 
and he was crowned with all duo ce¬ 
remony at Kandy. This prince was 


tlie legitimate heir to Ihn Kandian 
throne, as lie was the brother of Ra- 
jsidhi's chief ipiecn, and he had])1ne(Hl 
himself under the proteetiou of tlie 
Ilrilish governiuo.nl, when Piliiid Ta- 
law^ placed Sri ‘VVikrania on the 
throne, after the decease of lliijadhi 
without male issue. A treaty was ra¬ 
tified by Governor North and Mixitoo 
Suwme, to the cfiect that the llritish 
merchants and soldiers should be in¬ 
demnified for losses sustained previous 
to, and during the war, that a jKirtion 
of hind was to be given up for the 
purpose of constructing a road from 
Colombo to Trincomtuee, that the 
|)rovincc of the Seven Kories, which 
IS a tract along the western coast, 
should be made over for ever to the 
British, that the king should not form 
any alliance without the concurrenco 
of nis Britannic Majest)', and that an 
European force should ho kept in 
Kandy, for the preservation of order. 
'J'o all these considerations Mootoo 
Sawme readily agreed. A force was 
now sent to Hangrenketty, about six¬ 
teen miles fruin Kandy, commanded 
by Colonel Barbut, in pursuit of the 
fugitive Sri Wikramii, which was 
nearly drawn into an ambuscade, hut 
owing to the caution of the colonel, a 
timely retreat was ellected, idthough 
the objoc^ lor which the tnnips were 
sent remained unaccomplished, nii- 
mi Talawe evinced much jieiietration 
in the mode of warfare which he 
adopted with our troops, hehig fully 
conscious of the inferiority of the 
Kandian soldiers if opposi^d to them 
ill regular engagement, ileliarasscd 
them by hovering about the capital, 
cutting oil' supplies, and all communi¬ 
cation between Kandy, Colombo, and 
Trlncomale^ A detachment of our 
men were nearly taken by IMlimi IV 
lawe, which had been sent out to 
conimoncc a negotiation with some 
chief in the vicinity, and our sol¬ 
diers barely escaped annihilation, 
and were necessitated to retreat into^ 
Kandy precipitately. A reward of ten 
rupees was set on the head of each 
Kuropoan, and five rupees on that of 
any of the native troops in llu5 service 
of the British. I'liis liarassiiig mode 
of warfare was beginning to make in- 
roads on the health of oiir troops, 
when a negotiation was opmiiid with 
General Macdowall by Pilimi 'Talawe. 
The adikar proposed to surreiulcr the 
person of llio deposed monarch, Sri 
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Wikrftiiisu info tlu* hanclH lirlp 
lisli, OH liie roiKlIfioii tiuit lie, JMliiiii 
Tiilawc, slioiild liavo Mi])iriiu' .anflio- 
rily in Kandy, imdiM* fin* lilk* of‘i)c- 
toan Komnniyan, or great and su- 
proino jwineo, and tlmt Mootoo Sawnic 
«houM retire! to JafTnapalain, rocefving 
a pension from fho Kandian govern- 
iiient. Unfortiinalely for flie Inmor 
of Lrifain, tills degrading jiroposal 
was aoceded to liy Clenural IMae- 
dowall, who returned to Colombo, 
withdrawing a largo body of the 
troops, leaving Kandy under the, eoin- 
inaud of Major 3)avie, with a garrison 
of only on(5 thousand men. Piliini 
Talawc having found that his nefa¬ 
rious scheme for obtaining power, and 
raising himself to the* highest dignity 
had siiceiaalecl, now resolved upon at¬ 
tempting to obthin possession of the 
jierson of (lovevnor North, and for 
this piiniose reijuoslod a eonferenco 
might take idaee at Dninliadisa, alioiit 
ntly-seven miles east of Colombo, and 
which had been a royal rosidenee. (iu- 
veriior Novtli bding most anxious tor 
peace, and to avoid bloodshed, aecpii. 
csced most readily to r*ilimi 'fnlawe’s 
pro}K>sition. A day having been fixed 
ujiou for the eonfe.renta*, naimsly, the 
.‘Ird of May, the governor went to 
J>amhadiva, attended l)y a numerons 
suite, and guards, whilst a detachment 
of three hundred soldiers mMGoveriior 
Nortli at that pliiee. 'fliese preeaii- 
lions were necessary U* guard against 
tin* treachcivnis designs <if the ]K*rti- 
dlons l*ilimi'I’alawe; and liad it not 
been for this armed force aceonipany- 
ing the governor, in all prohahilily he 
would havi', been made prisoner, as 
the ailikar had u body of armed men 
awaiting the governor’s arrival, but 
li(5 hud not anj' proposal, or Jresh iie- 
|»oliation to enter into.' Finding it 
impossible to seize tlie jicrson of g<»- 
v<*vm*r North in the Cane of hif> ese(*rl, 
IMlimi Talawc broke nji the. eonfer- 
enco, after a nominal laliliealiim of 
• the Ibrnier treaty. 

(leiieval jSlacvlowall returned to 
Kandy, and took (he eonunand of tlu; 
garrison outlie Kithof May, and most 
imforiiiiiati'ly for the sake of hinnani- 
ty, and of (jveat Ihitaiifs honor, ho 
'4ra.'j taken seTi<ui‘<ly ill, and compelled 
to leave Kaiuly on the llth of Juno 
following, h-avingtlie garrison under 
the couimaiul of Alajor l>avie. Our 
pen almost refusi^sto jierform its task, 
and record the horribly sickening de¬ 


tails I'Cthe fearful massaerc and saeri- 
iiee ofliuman life, hroiight' about,'and 
entailed on I#is viellsvis by the eo- 
wimlleo and jnisilhinimity of one 
inau, who dislionouved and disgr.aeod 
the country that gave him birth, 
tho king ho served, the eitumiissioii 
he lield, the uniform he, wore, and 
the sword wldeh he ought to have 
wielded. So long ns there is pow(*r 
in language, or truth in history, the 
name of Major T)<tnc will lx* exi'cr.'u 
ted and loathed, as denoting all that 
is vile, ih'spieuhle, dastardly, treaeli- 
t'lons, afid mean— 

“ Vvrit:;titi oniliO t-nt j ’ 

4 

JUerefyn* we resume our history. 

From eonenrnitant cireiimstaneos, 
we are indueed to he.lie.ve, that Fili- 
ini 'Palawi' only waited for the absenei! 
of (ieneral Mai'dowall to attack the 
weanmied garrison of Kiiiuiy; the 
I»)wer of llu- troops was diminishing 
daily, (‘ithi;r by desertion or sickness. 
'.I'hey were under tlie coinmand of 
Major Davie, :i en-atiive unworthy 
tlu* name of man, who liad neither 
tlie eoiira.gi* nor ability for an oflici* 
which filaeed in Ills keejilng and ]K)W(‘r 
the honor of his country, anil (he Jives 
of his Jellow-(:reatures. 

Within a lew <lavs after tin* general 
was forced to leave l\nndy, Ikllini 
Talawe besieged the garrison, and IVIii- 
jor Davie surrendered In ca)iltulatio!i; 
and it was stljiidaled Ibat Kandy 
sliould l>e, delivered u|) forthwitli, with 
the whole of (Ju* military stores, aiul 
(hat the lli’itiah troojis should retire 
to 'rrineonialee., hiding allowed to re¬ 
tain ilieirf'irms. IJelbre sunset, on iJu; 
dav till! surrender had been muile, 
our gaiTi.«ion bad evaenatcal Kandy*. 
Alajor Davie, marching at the liead 
(jf^ouv frooj>s, Iruriuff lit) .sick 
firnus III ho.sfiilu/, wImj had not been 
named in the urtieles of eaphnlaliou, 
and for ■whom no provision was made, 
to lie dealt wlili as their savage, hai*- 
harous enemies might elioose. Oiir 
troojis, Consisting of se-wmleen otiieevs, 
twi’iity flrltish soldiers, two hundred 
.and tifty Alalays, one hundred and 
Jbrf.y gnu lasears, aeeompanied by 
Mootoo SawiHc and liis attendants, 
reaelied Watta^iolawa on the 'I'rineo- 
inalee road, wlien thidr jirogress was 
lutereepted by the river Mahavelli- 
ganga, at all tunes a rapid stream, but 
at that seiuson much inerease,d by the 
laic rains. Major Davie in vain at« 
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ipjii])tc<l to jjol Iho moil across; an»l 
1 IO inontinn had been iiiado. of this 
river *m the therenmi their 

eiieini(>s» (lie Kaiuliaits, >vei‘e uu( iKxnid 
to provide (hem wilh bouts or rails; 
and (hey now stood on the surround¬ 
ing heighls, jeering at the ]»osition our 
troops were placed in. Mooloo Sawnie, 
Major l)avie, and the oilieors, with 
tlielr followers, remained (ui the banks 
r)f iho river during the night, and their 
al.teni[it8 to ]n-oeunu*afis the following 
niorniiig proved abortive. Observing 
their irresolution, soino Ivandiaii chiefs 
opened a commnni(;ation with Major 
Davie and his perplexed Ibllowers, 
and these cliicfs ottered to provide 
boats, oil the v.omlitUm Ihut Moothn 
Suwme WHS ilclmired into ihc power »f 
the Komliuns. Major Davie, for a 

sluirt tlnu*., he.sint.f^‘d, hul pMulhj agreed 
to this dishoHuvrahlci hasCf infamous^ 
Htranous propositiofit and communi¬ 
cated his determination to the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, or rather king, Iilootoo 
Saw me. 

\s it possible,” he exclaimed, “that 
the triumpiiunt arms of England can 
he so humbled, us to fear the menaces 
of the Kandians ?” 

lint his expostulations were lost 
upon the daslardly, cowardly Davie, 
and !Moot.oo Sawme was ileliviu'cd to 
his eiicniies—a living holocaust, pre- 
seiiteil by Jlritish otlicers to the de¬ 
mons of disgrace and cowardice. 

No language is sulKciently jiowerfiil 
to express the dislionour brought on 
the name of (ireat lirilain by this in¬ 
famous act. 'J'lie law of nations, as 
well as those of good faith and honour, 
were violated : Mooloo Sawme fled 
to us fljr ])Voteetion, place«l*liis person 
in onr kiu'ping, (umfidiiig in our ho¬ 
nour ; wc accepted the trust reposed— 
nay mon*, caused liiiii to be crowyicd 
king in his own doiuinious, and enter¬ 
ed into un alliance with him; %ben 
broke our faith with him, by listening 
to, and accepting the overtures of a 
rebel, thus dejiosing the monarch 
whom we ourselves had crowned, lie 
retreated with our troops, BtiU trusting 
in llritiah probity, when he was shame¬ 
lessly handed over to his cmnuies, by 
one c»f tiiat nsitlon to whom he liad 
(tnnlidcd the safe-keeping ofhis jicrsou. 
And the inmi who was guilty of this 
.atrocity was a soldier, timl one who 
ought to have guarded (lie honour of 
his country, and the persons of those 
who placed themselves under the pro¬ 


tection of tlrcat Dritain. Sli.aim‘ on 
the name of Davie!—dl.^liotuuired it 
is, and will be as long as tinu' shall 
cmlnn*, and we spurn (he name from 
our pen, as we would a loathsome 
reptile from our path. 

Moutoo Sawme was taken before 
the usurper, Sri Wikrmna and his 
.adikar, ivlicn Piliini Talawe put the 
following (pmstion to him 

IVus it proper for yon, beln^, as 
you arc, of the royal family, to ft) to 
the Knglislt for protection, and join 
them in fighiing against your coun¬ 
try V* 

I am at your mercy,'* iho unfor¬ 
tunate Mooloo Sawinc meekly replied. 

Some further questions were put, 
and received humble replies, when 
this wretched prince was ordered to 
sutfer the most b:y'bjirou.s tor(ina*s, 
and be im])aled alive, tints mei‘(iug 
death inhis most ierritic and agonising 
form. This saeriflee of Mootoo Siiwuio 
did not appease tlie insatiaU' Kandians, 
who, finding that tlu‘ir former iltumiiuls 
had Ixten agreed t<i, now refusL'd to 
]}rovi<lc the promised boats, insisting 
that thellritisJi troops should laydown 
their arms, and return to Kandy. No 
attempt at resistance, was made l»y 
Major Davie, to this uiiprceetleutcd 
demand—no expostulation used as to 
the brcfich of faith now exhibited l>y 
(he Kandyans; all they rec|uircd w;is 
reailily agreed to, and lilajor Davie, 
with his otlicers, were sejiarated from 
their men, :uid the arms oftlie wliole 
jiarty taken Irom them., 'I’he men 
were then marched into a narrow j*ass, 
strongly guarded l>y their armed Kan- 
dial! escort, and ordered out, two l>y 
two, aiul the (picslioii put if they would 
serve niulerlhe Kaudian king V When 
a negative was given, (heae iioor fol¬ 
lows were ^aken some distance from 
tiic main body, and butchered in the 
most horrible manner by their savage 
enemies. At the conclusion of this 
re.volling slaughter of the. soldiers, the 
otlicers shared the same tatc—but 
llirei^ Eiiropcaiu and one. Malay' otlicer* 
being spared, 'i’hc namca of these 
were, Major Davie, Captains lluinloy, 
Tluinplireys, and Noiivadeen. Tlie 
first tlirci’ lingered out their livi'sina 
wretched eaiUivity among the Kaii- 
diaiis, lull Captain Nouradeen's fate 
merits more particular and Imnourablc 
notice, '.riie Kandians, not ye.t glut¬ 
ted with Iflood, returned to Kandy, 
and murdered tlie- whole of the him- 
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dred-and-fifly sick European soldiers 
in hospital. What must have been 
the a^ony of these men whilst this 
revolting massacre was taking place ? 
Left unprotected, In a hostile country, 
by their coininanding oflicer, whoso 
duty it was to have provided for their 
safeguard, prostrated by sickness or 
wounds they had received whilst fight¬ 
ing under their country’s banner, and 
in her monarch's cause, unprovided 
with arms, prostrated by bodily infir- 
niity, prevented thus from availing 
thcmsclvcB of the means 6f self-defence, 
with which nature had provided them, 
their mental sufferings must, indeed, 
have been most terrible. Nor can W'o 
bo surprised, if, in their dying agony, 
they forgot their duty as Christians, 
and cursiid the man whoso cowardice, 
want of firmness, and luhumanity, hud 
left them to meet death, inflicted by 
the hands of barbarous enemies. 

It is the boundcii duty of an his¬ 
torian to be impartial, and draw notice 
to the conduct of those placed in re¬ 
sponsible positioiil; therefore wc deem 
it necessary to animadvert upon the 
line of policy adopted b)^ General Mnc- 
dowall. In the first place, it was a de¬ 
cided breach of liilth, and violation of 
our treaty with Muotoo Siiwine, the 
monarch whom vwhadvroumedf to entin* 
into a negotiation with Piliiiii Talaw'C, 
and agree that lie should be the vice¬ 
roy of Kamly, thereby deposing Moo- 
too Sawmc, and agreeing that he sliotild 
retire to Jaffnajmtam. The overtures 
of the crafty l*iliini Talawe had not the 
excuse of being made in the name of 
the king, whom he Jicknowledgcd, 
and whose prime minister he was, 
namely, Sri Wikrama, but were made 
in his own name and for his own he.ne- 
lit, as he consented to deliver the j)cr. 
son of his monarch into the luinds 
of the British. General Maedowall 
evinced but an impcffcct kuowUjdge 
of human nature, even in listening' to, 
much more in acceding to, the propo- 
.sitions of a man who was alike a rebel 
and a traitor to his king and country, 
lie who was faithless to the country 
which gave him birth, and the mo¬ 
narch wliose confidential servant he 
was, could not be relied upon, or be 
expected to keep faith with the Bri¬ 
tish, whom he only availed himself of 
to use as a step in ascending the lad¬ 
der of liir ambition. In the second 
place. General IVIacdowall is to be 
censored, forpreniaturcly withdrawing 
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so large a body of troops from Kandy, 
leaving only one thouss^ud men in gar¬ 
rison, in the midst of n hostile, trea¬ 
cherous nation, who could, from the 
natural defence of the country, cut oil* 
all communication and supplies; added 
to which, this small body of men was 
left under the command of an officer 
totally iucajiablc and unfit to have so 
important a trust reposed in him. 
The fcanful conseiiucncus attendant 
upon the whole of the mistaken lino 
of policy pursued by General Mac- 
dowall in this disastrous business, has 
been sccir in thQ fatal results recorded 
in previous pages. No attempt at pal- 
li/itioii cun be made for Major Davie’s 
misconduct; and, for the credit of 
Great Britain," such transgrc.ssions of 
the laws of honour and humanity are 
rare. The result of Davie’s pusil¬ 
lanimous cowardice, in acceding to 
all the unconscionable demands of his 
Eandiau enemies, met with awful re¬ 
tribution in his own person, and those 
of his brother-officers ; but their suf¬ 
ferings could not restore to life ihe 
hundreds of slaughtered men who had 
fallen victims to the savage brutality 
of the Kandians. 'I’o a well-regulated 
mind, death is always preferable to 
dishonour, and this feeling is gene¬ 
rally deeply imprinted on the heart of 
the British dcfiaidcr ol* his country ; 
and fortunate it is that the contrary 
scntiuKuit is rarely met with aiiuuig 
Britain’s sons; for, w(!vo it otherwise, 
.and conduct such as Major Davie’s of 
frequent recurrence, we slmul<l become 
a byword among the nations of the 
cartli, Instead of being honoured and 
respected ijvhcrc the name of England 
is known. 

AVe expressed our Inlcnlion of no¬ 
ticing the heroic conduct of (!^a[>tain 
Noovadeen, whose life was spared at 
AVattapolowa by the Kaiulians. This 
officer was n Malay, then conuuaud- 
ing the Malay regiment; and Biliini 
Taliiwe hail used every piu'suasioii 
during the period our troops oc¬ 
cupied Kandy, to induce C^aphiiu 
Nonraileen to leave our 8Crvi<‘o, 
and enter that of the Kandian, 
promising him high rank and riches. 
All these offiers wore steadfastly re¬ 
fused; and when he was made pri¬ 
soner, 1‘iliiui Talawe renewed them, 
tempting Captain Nonnidccn with 
life, rank, and riches, if he would 
serve Sri AV^ikrama; but the answer 
he received was, “that he (Captain 
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Nouradcen) was already tho servant 
ol' a mighty king, whoso uniform ho 
woi'c, and that he could not serve two 
musters.” Finding all entreaty and 
persuasion useless, threats and tor¬ 
tures were essayed j but these proved 
alike futile, in inducing Captain Kou- 
radecn to bccoiuc traitor to tho coun¬ 
try which he served; and this noble, 
heroic fellow was put to death by Pi- 
lijui "J’alawe. Tho contrast presented 
in the character and conduct of Nou- 
radeon and Davie need no concluding 
comment. 

In August, desultory warfare and 
ravage commenced between the Bri¬ 
tish and Kuiulians, when Sri Wikrama, 
stimulated and intoxicated by his Ifltc 
successes, llircatcned to attack Oo- 
loinbo, but refrained from doing so ; 
and in Soptember, he besieged Hang- 
wellc, a fort of little importance, in 
our possession, and suffered a severe 
defeat. 

At the commencement of the year 
1804, the Kandiatis prepared and at- 
tcinptcd a general invasion of the 
ilritish settlements, but were repulsed 
on all sides; groat havoit was mode 
among their troops, and tho losses 
they sustained were considerable. 
Sliortly after this, Piliai Talawc again 
made overtures of an amicable nature 
to our goveniiucnl; but the severe 
punishment the British had met with 
y»v('.viously, after listening to his trea- - 
eluu’oiis propositions in 1803, were too 
vividly impressed on their minds* to 
jiermit tht*m to hold further inter¬ 
course of a friendly description with 
so treacherous a man ; and, therefore, 
the overtures made by Pi^mi Talawc 
wen* re|(*cled with tho contempt they 
called for. 

In tho mouth of February of tho 
year 1805, tlie Kaiidians ngaii^ in¬ 
vaded the British territories; but the 
result was the same as that which they 
experienced the preceding year, viz., 
tliat of loss and defeat. A body of 
our troops, consisting only of three 
hundred men, followed by numerous 


coolecs and servants, and commanded 
by Major Johnson, were ordered to 
tho inkier. This brave ofB(;er fought 
his way from Batticaloa to Kandy, 
and was there surrounded by tlie 
’ troops of Sri Wikrama. Nothing 
daunted, he cut his way through them, 
and proceeded in his road to Trinco- 
malee, although constantly htu’osscd 
by the Kandlan troops, who opposed 
Uio progress of this undaunted body 
of men. 'J'liis small army, headed by 
Major Johnson, reached their desti¬ 
nation with «omparativcly small loss, 
having had to pass through a hostile 
country, and constant skirmishes hav¬ 
ing taken place between them and tho 
Kandian troops—thus showing what 
energy and bravery could perform 
when commanded by an officer yios- 
sessing flnuncss anthraloiir. Tht* war 
wa.s carried on with much determina¬ 
tion and bravery on both sitlos; and 
tho king of Kandy proposed a (cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, which was ngreral 
to by the British, although no Ibrmal 
treaty was entered into, and peai^c 
continued till 1814. 

In eJuly ofi this year, I88j, Gover¬ 
nor North was relieved by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, who succeeded to the ap¬ 
pointment of Governor of (Jeylon. 
Governor North returned toKugland 
with tlie good wishes of all the native 
British ^bjccts of that island; and 
certes. Great Britain is iiulebtt'd to 
tho abilities of the lion. Frederick 
North, the first Jinglish Govtirnor of 
Ceylon, for rotaiuing this bright colo¬ 
nial gem in the British diiuliuii. Go¬ 
vernor North left the eolony in acom- 
arativo state of tranquillity, no iresh 
ostililics having been renewed with 
the Kandians until 1814 ; and ho 
found it a scone of disorder, warfare, 
and bloodshed. Mr. North left Ban¬ 
ka-Diva’s verdant shores with the satis¬ 
factory oonvictlon, that he had done 
much to ameliorate the condition, 
physically and morally, of the be¬ 
nighted inhabitants of Ccylou. 
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1 . 

Shall wc tread dust of ages. 

Musing dreamlike ou the past> 
Seeking on thi) broad earth’s pages 
For the shadows Time hath cast*? 
Waking up some ancient story, 

From ('ach prostrate shrint^ or hall, 
Old traditions of a glory 

"tiarth may never more rccj^l ? 

II. 

roctthon"hts of sadnosahrealhing. 

For the temples ov 9 rLliro\jn; 
"Vnierc no incense now is wreathing, 
And tlie gods arc turned to stone. 

‘Wandering by tlie graves of heroes, 
Shrou<led deep in (ilassie gloom, 

Or the tombs where Kgyj)t's I’haraohs 
Wait the trumpet aud tlie doom. 

III. 

*I>y the city, d(*.sert-liiddcn,* 

"^Vhieh .Judea's mighty king 
]\Iadc the Geni, .at his hhlding, 
liaise by magic of his ring; 

By the Lake ARjOualtian wander, 

Wiiile the erhnsou sunset glow 
Flings its nidignee as wc i>ond(?r 

On the biiri(5d towns b<;low. 

« 


IV, 

IJy the Tcmjdo of the Muses, 

AVherc the (timbers of ih(* nionnl 
L(W'ned the soul’s diviner uses 
From the Heliconian fount. 

JJy the hanks of duj’k Tllyssiis, 

Where the Furcse walked tifftld, 

Ill their crowns of wliite narcissus, 

And tluiir garments starred w ith gold 

•* y,- 

V. 

By the tomb of (jneeiily Ihis, 

•AVhere her falftn prophets wail, 

Yet no hand h.as dared the crisis 
Of the lifting of the vail. 

By the altar which the Grecian 

liaised to God without a name j 
By the stately shrine Ephosi.an, 

Erostratus burned for fame. 


VI. 

By the Libyian shrine of Ammon, 

Where the sands are ti*od with care, 
L(!St wc, bending to examine. 

Start the lion from Ins lair. 


* Palmyra, or Tadmm-. 
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Shall wc tread the halls Assyrian, 

Where the Arab tents are set, 

Seek lh(5 {jlory of the Tyrian, 

Wliei'o the hsher s})rcads his net ? 

VII. 

Shull w(i seek the “ Meiici mone,*' 

Wrote by God upon the wall. 

While the proud son of Mandaiie 
Strode across the fated hall ? 

Shall we mourn the Loxiau’s lyre. 

Or the Pythian priestess mute; 

Shall w<i seek the Delphic fire, 

Though wc’vc lost Apollo’s luteff 

VIII. 

Ah, the world lias^saddcr ruins 

'riuiti these wrecks of things sublime ; 
For the touCli of man’s misdoings 

Ijcnvcis more blighted tracks than Time. 
Anrietil lore gives no examples * 

Of the ruins here wo. find— 
rroslnitc souls for fallen temjiles, 

Mighty ruins of the mind. 


IX. 

Wc had hopes that rose as proudly 

As eaeli sculptured marble shrinp j 
And our projdicts spaki; as loudly 
As tbeir ora<;les divine, 
ftrand resolves of giant daring, 

Snell as 'ritaiis lircathcd of old, 
llrilllant aims their front upvearing, 
Jdkc a temple roofed with gold. 


X. 

Souls of fire, like columns pointing. 
Flame-like, upward to the skies; 
(ilorioiis brows which God’s anoinliug 
Oonsecrated altar wise. 

Stainless iu'arts, like temples ohlcii, 
None blit priest hath ever trod ; 
Hands as pure us were the golden 

Staves which bore the ark of CJod. 
• • 


XI. 

Oh, they built up radiant visions, 
f.<ike .au iris after ruin ; 

How all rifiradi.se traditions 

Migiit bo made to live again. 

Of humanity’s sad story, 

How their hand should turn the page. 

And the aneient primal ghny. 

Fling upon this latter age. 

Xll. 

liow with God-like asjiirations, 

Up the souls of mi:u would climb, 

'I'ill tin- lidl’ij, r-ushived iiuliouh 

Tiorl ill rlivthmic muich sublime: 
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Ecachinij heights the people know not, 

TiJi their proplict Leaders Ictl— 
r»atJ)e(l in light that mortals view iiot. 

While the spirit life lies dead. 

xni. 

How tJic pallid sons of labour. 

They shodld toil and toil to raise. 

Till a glory, like to Tabor, 

Once again should meet earth’s gaze. 

How the iwor, no longer keeping 
(yoiint of life alone by groans, 

"With the strong ory of their woe]»ing. 

Start the angels on their tlu’oucs. 

t ° 

XIV. • 

Ah, that vision’s bright ideal. 

Must it fade and perish thus ? 

!Must its fall alone be foal. 

Arc its ruins trod by iisr/ 

All, they dream’d an Kldorado, 

Oivon not to mortal sight; 

Yet the souls that walk in shadow, 

• Still bend forward to its light. 

XV, 

Lamest dreamers, sooth we blame not 
If ye failed to reach the goal—. 

If the glorious real come not 

, At the strong prayer of your soul. 

By the path ye’ve trod to duty. 

Blessings yet to man may flow. 

Though the proud and stately beauty 
Of your structure licth low. 

XVI. 

Low as Vbat which Salem mourncth. 

On Moriali’s holy hill; 

AVniih*. the heathen proudly scorncth, 

Y<‘t the wrecks arc glorious still: 

Like the seven columns frowning. 

On the d 08 (;rt city down. 

Or the seven cedars crowning 
1-iofty Lebanon. « 

XVII. 

Boot wanderer, hast thou bent thee 
(>’cr such ruins of ti.e soul ? 

Bray to Ood that some Nepenthe 
. May ofllicc that hour of dol<*.. 

AV^c may lift the shrine and column. 

From the dust which Time hath cast; 

Choral chants may mingle solemn, 

Onco again where silence passed j 

XV III, 

But the stately, radiant p.alaee, 

AVc had built up in our dreams, 

Hope’s rainbow-woven trellis. 

And Truth’s glorious sunrise beams— 

Our aims of towering stature. 

Our aspirations vain. 

And our prostrate human naturC'->- 
Who will raise them up again ? 

Sr£BAMZA. 
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Thi: history of Knglandj during the 
poriod of the civil war, is, perhaps, 
that to which we must itfteu rocur, 
and with most advantage. The great 
questions which agitate society were 
certainly never discussed witli more 
consunimiile power than was brought 
to t)ie argument by the respective par¬ 
ties in the protracted contest^ princi¬ 
ples were never more nobly exempli¬ 
fied in act than by the groat men in 
the royalist and the republican parties* 
Life, and more than life, was Qorillei^ 
in the cause; and it is well for Eng¬ 
land that the battle-field and the scaf¬ 
fold have tested the fidelity of h(>r 
Hainpdens and her Charleses. We 
sympathise with wlmt is excellent in 
all. The same reader hods his heart 
elevated and his affections purified by 
fhe“Defciiceoftbe Peojdeof England,” 
and by the ‘‘Eikon liasiJike.” There is 
a passage of Coleridge, in which he 
spe.'iks of the love with which noble 
spirits, whom (►pposed views of truth 
have separated from each other in 
their earthly warfare, may be supjtoscd 
to he mutually affected in aiiotlier life, 
which, though of some IcMigth, is of 
such beauty that we cannot hut pre¬ 
sent it to our readers:*— 

“ When 1 havi*hi*forc moon the same 
tiib1(‘ th<‘ works of Hammond uiul Ihix- 
tcr; when 1 reflect with what Joy and 
tlearncss their blessed spirits are now 
hoing each other ; it seems a^ournful 
lliing thill their iiiiuies should he per¬ 
verted to an oeeasion of bitlorness 
simong M.s, who are enjoying that happy 
mean wiiieh the hunum Too-siurii cn 
f>(>th sides was perliaps necessary to 
produce. 

• » • « • 

“ If ever two great men might seem, 
during their whole lives, to have moved 
in direct opposition, though neither of 
them has at any time introduced the 
name of the other, Milton and Jeremy 
'i’aylor wore they. The former com'- 
menced his career by attacking the 
(}hurch Liturgy and all set forms 
of prayer. 'J’ne latter, but far more 
successfully, by defending both. Mil- 
ton’s next worn was then against the 
prelacy and the then existing Church 
Covcrniueiit—Taylor’s in vindication 
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and support of them. Milton became 
morS and more a stern republicun, or 
rather an advocate for that religious 
and moral aristocracy which, in hU day, 
was called republicanism, and which, 
even more than royalism itself, is tho 
direct antipode of modern jacolihiisni. 
Taylor, as more and more sc(>ptical 
concerning the fitness of men in general 
for power, became more and more at¬ 
tached to the prerogatives of inonareliy. 
From Calvinism, with a still decreasing 
respect for fathers, councils, and for 
church antiquity in general, Milton 
seems to have ended in an indifference, 
if not a dislike, to all forms of eeelcnias- 
tic government, and t<h have rctrealed 
wholly into the inward and spiritual 
churcli communion of his own spirit 
with tho Light that lighteth every iniiii 
that cometh into the world. 1'aylor, 
with a growing reverence for uutlinrily, 
an increasing sense of the insutlieieiiey 
of the Scriptures without the aids of 
tradition and the consent of authorised 
interpreters, advanced as far in his ap¬ 
proaches (nut, indoeii, to Fopery, but) 
to Catholicism, as a conscientious minis- 
tiT of the English Church could well 
venture. Milton would be. and would 
utter the same, to all, on all oi'i'asions ; 
he would to^ the truth, tho whole truth, 
and nothing hut tho truth. Taylor 
would bocumo all things to all men, if 
by any means ho might benefit any. 

• • • • • 

“ The same antithesis might he ear* 
rled on wltii the elements of their seie- 
rul iiitelloctuiil powers. Milton, aus¬ 
tere, coudensud, imaginative, support¬ 
ing his truth by direct enuneiatuoi of 
lofty moral sentiment, and by distiiiet 
visual representations, and in the same 
spirit overwhelming what ho deemed 
falsehood by moral denunciation and a 
succession of pictures appalling or re¬ 
pulsive. In his pVose, so many meta¬ 
phors, so many allegorical minintures. 
Taylor, eminently discursive, acmimula- 
tive, and (to use one of his own wordsJ 
agglomerative ; still more rich in images 
than Milton himself, but images of 
fancy, and presented to the common and 
passive eye, rather than to the eye of 
the imagination. Whether supporting 
or assailing, bo makes his way either by 
argument or by appeals to the affec¬ 
tions, unsurpassed oven by the school¬ 
men in subtlety, agility, and logical wit, 
and unrivalled by tiu most rhotorieai of 

V 
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the fathers in the eepionsncs.s and vivid> 
ness of hU expressions and illustrations. 
Here words that ronvey feelings, and 
words that flash images, and words of 
abstract notion, flow together, and at 
onco whirl and rush onwani like a 
stream, at onro rapid and full of eddies ; 
and yet still, interfused here and there, 
we see a tongue or islet of 8iiK>oth 
water, with some picture in it of earth 
or sky, landscape, or living group of 
qaiot beauty. 

“Diflbring, then, so widely, and al¬ 
most eontrnriantly, wherein did these 
great men agree?—wljorein did they 
resemble eaeh other ? ^ In genius, in 
learning, in unfeigned piety, in blame- 
less purity of life, and in benevolent 
aspirations and purposes for th(‘ moral 
and temporal improvement of their fol¬ 
low-creatures! Jlolh of them wrote a 
Latin Aeeidenee, to render edu(‘ation 
more easy and loss painful to children ; 
both of them qoinpoKCil hyiiuih and 
psalms proportioned to the oapucity of 
common congregations; both, nearly at 
the same time, set tho glorious example 
of publicly recommending and support¬ 
ing gen<>ral toh'ration, and the liberty 

both of the pulpit aud the probhl" 

• 

In the great civil war we havetliree 
nations engaged in thlb sceno. Scot¬ 
land in the struggle gaining advan- 
tAge.s» which suggested to Ireland a 
similar course—for in the lessons 
learned at the trial of Staflbrd was the 
liope inspired that led to the disaslruii.s 
rebellion in Ireland. At this interval 
of time, it would be well that events 
which cannot be forgotten—however 
much oblivion were to be desired— 
could be recorded, disentangled from 
the language of violent feeling; that 
the spirit in which men acted could be 
shown rather in tho representations 
which they themselves would give of 
their conduct, than in tlie colouring 
of their enemies ; that we might learii 
what they sought to reiflise to them¬ 
selves, and thus, perhaps, flnd some¬ 
thing to console humanity for inevi¬ 
table suffering. This is what con¬ 
stitutes the charm of biography to such 
a degree, that, be the vanities or the 
vices what they may, of any one who 
pictures to us the real movements of 
his mind and will, it is impossible not 
to suggest feelings with which every 
one will sympathise— 

“One ttiucli orifuturc m.iVcs tliouholo «prM ktu.“ 

There is no period of history richer 
in memorials of every kind than that of 
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tho civil war. No contest, of which, 
as far Us the English were actors, the 
motives influencing everybody that boro 
a part in tho transactions have been 
more distinctly communicated. The 
state papers of each party—the flying 
]>ainphlets—the lampoons—are all be¬ 
fore us • and every now and then 
some private rejjository unlocks its 
ponderous and marble .jaws to let out 
volumes of vaporous lctte^.^. Verily, 
we arc, in England and out of it, whore- 
over tho Englihh language is spoken* 
a rea.<ling public. There is notliiiig 
liidden that we do not wi^b rev(*alod; 
tliere is -jrit a w'ord spoken in the oar 
that we arc not desirous to have pro- 
claitncd on tlic bouso-top. 

Tiio Fairfaxes have a name in Eng- 
fisb biffory. The poet of Elis’ubotb’s 
day, anil tlie general of fh'oniw ell’s, 
have won it for them. The family 
describe theinselv<‘s an of a Saxon 
stock, seated at Northuinlierhind be¬ 
fore the ('otupicst. The name, s(>n)o- 
tiincs sp(‘lt Fairvex, is said to mean 
fair hair. 

'I'lie rise of the family, like that of 
so many of our nobility, was through 
the law. How many of them strug¬ 
gled on in the more ol»seure grades of 
the profession, or its kindreii occii[ia- 
tions, is not recorded. ’I’hc first 
whom tlic i)cdigree takes notice of, in 
this walk of life, is Sir (iuy Fairfax, a 
judge of the cmirt of King's Heiieh In 
HTh. The judge was a jirospcrous 
man. lie built a castle at Sloeton, in 
Vorkbbirc, and established the jirinci- 
])al family rcsideiu-eat tlial |da<'C. He 
was, in point of fai't, tlj(» founder of 
the family. The earlier liistory is as 
authenfit as tlte di'sccntof the Ilritons 
from Dardanus, ot' an ancient (rreek 
family from Apollo or Jove, or of one 
of our own squires of the western jiro- 
vHice from some*l)alcassian jirlnce of 
dateless eelebrity, 

I’hc judge of tb<> King’s Ilencli 
was sueceded by a judgi* of the (’om- 
iiion l^lcas. William succeeded t*uy, 
and increased the wealth and condition 
of the family. 'Phe lieir of Williain- 
himsc'lf a Williaiu—was higli .slierifl' 
of York in the reign of Ili ury the 
Eighth. Your ju'o.sperous lawyer mar¬ 
ries well, uiid rarely du’.s without a 
child and .a will ; and one of tlie.se gen- 
tlt^uen addud by marriage the lands 
of Denton to tlie family estate. Hut 
the Heformation imw came, and one of 
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the pious Fairfaxes wis shocked at a purchased the whole collection from 

son of his assisting at the sick of the shoemaker* recoveied from the 

Home He disinheiiti d him , itloost thread papers of the villnge inantu i- 

hedidhishcst But it n is nut as i isy makers; othcis hadbiinlakcn hy a 

in f(ood Kiii^ Harry s <1 i)s» to cut ofl ^^ntkinans scivint* and hid found 

iiit uls as in lhos( thatfullowed The thiii wiymto the culicctioiis of Mt. 

Denton cstitcs, it w is found* wore se- .1 k^s* of the Boaid of Giiin Cluth* 

luicd beyond tlic power of thcicknt ind of Mr Upcott* the well known 
kss pirint '1 hoy dtsoended to Su colUctor of autographs They weio 

I hum IS, and Ju is intistor of thit nearly ill ntoveicd, and the whole 

hi inch of the 1 itrfaxes, with whom fuim thit valuible and iichly illus* 

wi lie chifHy ouncinud tritedseiicsofmanusciiptsfioinwhich 

Oiu lonciin with them aiues from this woik has httn prtpaicd ’ 
lilt ful th it fui two ceiitmies tbiy Sti Thomi^ietuincd fioin the siego 

ippc u to have ( iicfuil) pusq) vid such of Uumt lie w is knighti d hy Fh/ v* 

«oius| md( nc c on lu ittiis in tny way heth in I'>7b, and died m 1V)*) Ono 

iiitciistnig tu the funily is ociniitd of his ehildicn was Ldwaid I airfux of 

diuinuf tint Jiitcivil Pint corii^- Newhill, the translatoi of lasso llie 

ponhnee r often cmumsl) illi^ti itiv«> coiiespondcnce, unfortun lUl}* docs 

of public eidits On tin iniiiiigt of not ooinmcntt early enough to give us 

oiH of the 1 %ii / i\cs to th< diughtir any notice of the pot tad whom it seems 

(f I 01(1 ( ulpippei, the pipers which stiange thit moie has not been told us 

f >rm wh it IS c ilh d (he ** 1 mf l\ ( oi- by the eouipilers of iitei iiy biograpiiy. 
les]) iiideiHC wdc iduosedto Leeds We are not without hopes that of 
( istk letdsl istle is now therisi 1 iiifiixh woiks something may ^et bo 
deiite of Ml Iienius W^iehiin Mxi iccoieied Hide still exists, oi at 
tin Souu iltei itions in till e istie weie k ist (here did exist i)Wt*vci y long sine o, 

link in the ii ISii, m 1 suiiie use a ihorned histur) of 1 dwardthi Blaek 

ksslmnbci soil Among tlie lest* an Piince Tlieic Xie t elugues, ot w'hieli i 
<1(1 il (n chi s(, filh d with Dutch tiles f ni eop),ni uk fui aDuke of Un liinoiid, 
It w iw b( Id to a shoeinikei, (oi i few pirishdi in the hre of tiic binejui ting 
shillings Under the tiles wcic f mild iiousi of Whitehall* hut the otiginils 
111 dioimius miss of m uiiisi iipts ire priseivcd* oi wcie* when Mis 

(lull \ lieu wisnjt it fust su-spd ted Cooper w is given by the firmly 

'‘Seine of th piiclnnents, svysMi in oppoitunity of publislniig one of 
lolms n, imdii wh se e litoisinp the tliein-— ) poem, loncuved in the 

two in t volinus of the eeiiespon- sti nij^e st)!c of ilkgoiyof whiehwc 

ddjd lie issued* " hid been e ut into find m iny eximpkb among the Ituliiiu 

slijsfoi sh > mil IS nieismes, ind i ])oets of tint ige A linili* whieh 

fi I inent of one* ) gi mt e>t iends to sdiiisto lejncsdit tiuc lehpun, is 

Sii \i tbony Si 1 egii, is now Itfdc imskd from its proper pistuies by i 

me 111 till foim (f 11 Inlds ej^um jelt io\» winch we suppose icpresditshe 
Some of the kttds Mt Hi^hes, who les) of some kind oi other — 

I he fr X (who e foi t M ilpuiius hoideted mgh) 

SpK d ft0111 his 1 (ep the ai inde i m*, iiiiioe eiilf 
lint weiiymthcc ilin sli ide did Ik 

I st the hot beam lio toneki limbs migiit sheiit 
\ri(l soon h( fudged by her Inrruless lo >I 
It was i fish ini^ht i isily tike the hook 

Jle busked him boon uid eni his saiuhele )it 
lie I ue kk d < lose i si iiii kul s h in } skin* 

And won ihi \i/irdof i smooth fii e el it 

All s lint without, n me spied (he lU vi) within 

'Witliwant il skifis he bouelsthe humhss sheep, 

An I with sue t we nU thus nit > ire did < e iji 

1> ii si tci limb, pie n if th llKeyliii! S 


■* ‘ Mn 1 infix ( iin>ponrldi(( 1 elite el I \ (j b hiisoli I (| i \ »l 

I lei )]i Rahiid Bdillti )N|s 
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His wiles are successful; he wins 
her away from home; but it would 
appear that she as little understands 
hts purposes in this strange adventure 
as we those of the author— 

“ In vtin ho ilghed, ho gloBcod, he shook hlo hs(|<l— 
ThOM hlcroglyphici vero too hord to read." 

Dryden's ** Hind and Panther*' is an 


amusing, though surely a most unma¬ 
nageable allegory. There is no part 
of it in which anything like the vio¬ 
lence is done to the imagination that 
seems to be Fairfax’s delight. Our 
fox, when he has got the spiritual 
lamb into bis power, proceeds to dress 
her up in some such disguise as bis 
own:— 


“ Her silver rug from her soft hide ho dipt, 
And on her body knit a canvass thin, 
With twenty party colours evenly stript, 
And gUtirded like the rainbow’s sebra skin.” 

<1 

What follows is fancifully conceived and expressed 


** There tnoumedthe Black—^thc Purpio tyrannised; 

The Russet hop^d—Green Ihejwantoij played ; 

Yellow spied faults in such as love disguisea; 

Carnation still desired; White lived a maid : 

^luc kept Jtis faith uvsiuinvd ; Red hied to deulh ; 

And forlorn Tawny wore a willow wreath. 


All these, and twenty new-found colours more, 

Wore in the weit of that rich garment wrought; 

And who that charmed vesture took and wore, 

Lik^t woro changeable in will and thought. 

What wonder, then, if on so smooth a plate, « 

He stibnpt a fiend where once an angel sate?” 


The readers who feel any interest 
in unriddling these mysteries will find 
a good deal on the subject in Rossetti’.s 
Comment on Dante. Indeed, Fair¬ 
fax's eclogue is so like o^e that he 
gives from Boccaccio, that we think it 
not impossible it may be a translation, 
though printed as original. Nothing 
would be more probable tlian that, 
among poLMDs not published or arranged 
for publication by the author, such 
a mistake should occur. Among the 
manuscripts left hy Rdward Fairfax, is 
a Treatise on WitchcraftySuid to record 
instances of its effect on member.s of 
his own family. This siA'idy would he 
worth publishing by one of the many 
book societies whiqh have done so 
much to illustrate ancient manners and 
habits of feeling. Such of the jiocins 
of Fairfax as now exist ought to 
be published, if it were only for their 
importance as specimens of that mas¬ 
tery over language and versification 
which has produced greater effects on 
our literature than in any other in¬ 
stance that we remember to have fol¬ 
lowed from the works of a man known 
exclusively by translation. 

Sponser and Fairfax,” says D^den, 
** boto flourished in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, great masters in our lan¬ 
guage, and who saw much farther into 
the beauties of our numbers than those 
who immediately followed them. Milton 
was the poetical sun of Spenser, and 
Waller of Fairfax; for we have our li¬ 
neal (ie.seentfl and clans as well as other 
Tainilies. Spenser more than oix'c in¬ 
timates that the soul of (Miaucer was 
transfiisi'd into Ins liody, and that ho 
M'as begotten hy him two lumdrod years 
after his decease. IMilton has acknow¬ 
ledged to mo that Sjienser was his ori¬ 
ginal, add innny besides myself have 
heard our famous Waller own that ho 
derived the harmony of his nunihers 
from ‘ Godfrey of Boiloigiio,’ which was 
ttfi'ned into English by Mr. Fairfax.” 

The family records are ambiguous 
on the subject of the jioet. Wliilo it 
is plain that hu and Charles Fairfax 
were educated and providtMl for by 
their father, with as much anxiety as 
his other children, there is reason to 
believe that they were the offspring of 
some irregular marriage, or that their 
legitimacy was doubtful. Charles met 
his death strangely. At the siege of 
Ostend, of which he was governor, he 
was struck by a piece of the skull of a 
French marshal, whose head was shi¬ 
vered by H cannon-ball. 

Sir Thomas of Denton, was sue- 
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reetled l>y anotliPr Thomafl* the first tlius sold, in thp form of looses, whtch 
Lord Fairfax. He was a diplomatist rendered the bargain a bad one fur all 
nrxl a soldier. He was sent often by but the lawyers who were called in to 
Kli/obeth into Scotland, to coniluct adjust the ^uities between persons, 
negotiations with Ring .Tames. He none of whom seem to have dealt ^ite 
was knighted before nouen by Essex fairly with each other. Lord Sheffield 
.—a distinction won by bis conduct in plainly tells Uncle Thomas, that if 
tlie fold. rhilip has power to sell, he may as 

The “ Correspondence” gives us one well get a bargain ns another; but 
or two letters, which uru of no great that he (Lord Sheffield) will do what 
interest, occasioned by some misun- he cun to try and preserve the property 
derstanding between him and Lord for the chddren of Philip. While 
Siieffield, Lord President of the North, the old gentlemen were trying to cheat 
The misunderstanding, whatever it eaoh other, observing all the approved 
uns, seems to have soon clcawd away ; forms of courtly etiquette, Philip dies 
for wo next find him at Lord Sbef- in his twenty-eighth year, and Lady 
field's, who undertakes to at^jnst some Frances did not long survive, 
fatnily differences between the Dento'h A letter of Thomas to his brother 
Fairfaxes, and the brunch of tha family Henry, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
thatweresettlcilut Steoton. Lord Slicf- Cambridge, is worth quoting for a sin- 
fichrs umpirage hccins to have recon- gular trait of superstition. That tho 
riled (lie fi.‘uds. Of llu* principle on devil should he seen in bodily shape 
which he proceeded, the memoir gives was then us natural, as that u headland 
us no inkling; but when the award nus should be exhibited when a storm blew 
finally ma<ie, each of the conflicting away the fogs. .Tonathan may believe 
houseN found that u daughter of the or disbelieve the sea-serpent; but that 
arbitrator was .assigned to its heir. the devil moved about* on tlte sea, in 

Sir Pliilip of Steeton obtained the personal figure, and was constantly 

Lady Frances, and Ferdinando of seen by marine's, was a matter that 

Denton found lilinself bctrutiicd to admitted of much less doubt than the 

tlie Lady Mary. existence of America itself. Many 

Sir Philip was not of ago when lie of our merchant-ships,” says 'rruo 

married. He fell into profligacy anti 'rhotnas, “ be cast away upon the hcas 

Iiabits of foolish expense. lie was a this storm ; and there is great talk 

]irey to sharpen', and bargains being that the di«vil should he seen upon the 

going, Ills granduncle of Denton wish- sea ; and this morning I heurti it cre¬ 
ed toget tlicbenefit of them furbimself. dibly spoken that the devil was upon 

Ho purchased from his improvident no- the Thames, in a seullor, and when he 

]ih(‘W ; but the improvident nephew was in the midst of the water he vu- 

li.'ul provided against this, by having nished aw.*!}’, so that none could tell 

made secret conveyances of the land what way.” 

lie t<Mik the oar—tho pilot’s hoy, 

Who now doth crasy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
* His eyes went«to and fro— • 

* Ha! ha!' i|UOth ho, * full plain 1 see 
Thu devil knows how to row.’” 

Sir Tlionms lived at Denton, tf after all, be ilispossessed of all things 

gentlemen will live on their estates, by squires, however respectable ; but 

they must reckon upon such inconve- wliilc Thomas might, perhaps, not 
niences as .attend on landed property, know whether his uncle, who traiis- 

txipsius will sffu.'it on thuir demesne- luted Tasso, was dead or alive, who 

lands—poachers will snare nr shoot could have imagined his peaeo tres- 

their game. The Sir Something Lu- ]>assed on by one with whom, of all 

cies will never be able wholly to make men in the world, we should have 

such a world as they strive to fashion imagined him bkeiy to live in good 

this into, and get rid of the Shak- neiglibourliood ? Who could think of 

spe.ares out and out. Those who have Tobias, Archbishop of York, commit- 

nothing but the gifts of nature, cannot, ting a trespass on the grounds of his 
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respected neighbour ? Yet such is 
what we learn from the next letter. 
How the squire, or knight, addressed 
the bishop, the Fairfax records give 
OS no means of knowing with preci¬ 
sion; but Tobias of York answers 
like a man who does not wish t<f be 
questioned ; and we, on the whole, ap¬ 
prove of this fuIminatioD 

“to the right worsiiitful sir tuomas 

FAIRFAX, OF DENTON, KMOItT. 

“ llbhopthorp, Slat of Mny, 1013. 

“ Sir,—W horoas by letter this 

day to mu directed, you said you are 
sorry that your great respect of me hath 
begotten iu mu so groat a contempl of 
you, that you appealing lo me lor the 
wrongs done you in my own liouse, by 
my own servant, myself would not 
vouchsafe the hearing, much less the 
reformation of so^great an injury; and 
that this, my suft'uHng, hath givoii on- 
couragemunt to other my servants sinil 
followers riotously to hunt your grounds, 
under pretence of a warrant irom me, 
Hfhrining that tln‘y will do the like 
again; and some others of my servants 
not contented with the killing of deer 
there, do threateu yowr servants to 
beat and wound them. You thought to 
acquaint me hcrewitli to see if 1 bo 
more feeling of the second than of the 
first, and desirous to know my mind 
therein. My answer to your said letter 
is, first, that you never bad greater 
respect of mu than I iiuvc* Intel regard of 
you, all due clrcumstunee eousiderctl; 
secondly, that the supposed wrongs 
done you here, if any such were, pr{»- 
coeded not from any servant, but an 
officer of mine, who alleged liimself to 
be much provoked by you; which, to 
oxaraine, 1 had then no leisure, being 
otherwise employed, and feared withal 
lest multiplying of words between you 
might,rather ineensethan (qualify eholer; 
thirdly, if any of my servants or follow¬ 
ers have riotously hunted your grounds, 
as you allege, I pray you be persuaded 
they had no w’arrant trom me, nor any 
of mine that 1 can learn, to bunt at ail 
in any your grounds, much less to threat¬ 
en any of your servants, which faults, if 
they have committed, either within 
doors or a>field, the laws of God and 
man are open to give you self-.suffieient 
satisfaction at their hands, but not at 
miuc, who never atreiidud you, as the 
Searcher of Jiearts bo.st knoweth, to 
whose hoavonly direction 1 commend 
you and your procei'dings, as well here¬ 
in as in all other your lawful and lauda¬ 
ble actions. 

“ Your ancient loving friend, 

“ Tobias Eborcen.” 


[Jau. 

Sir Thomas had a large family ; and 
we have letters to young officers, who 
find it hard to live uu their pay, and 
to youngelergyrnen, who are compelled 
to ask more from their parent than he 
finds it convenient to give. Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax, Knight, the hope of 
the family, is addressed in a letter di¬ 
rected to him, at his brother’s cham¬ 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn. The old gen¬ 
tleman—not BO old neither—writes to 
each in the language that he thinks 
most suitable to their position in life, 
and its conventional proprieties. Henry 
Fairfax, fne young clergyman, is told— 

** That the service of the eliurch is 
the happiest profession that can be : all 
otiier services bo bondage, liut this ia 
^erfect'freedom. If it be lionour to 
serve a king, it is more to .serve the 
King of kings, and after bis rewards 
there is no wants.” h'erdinando i-s told 
of s<iine money, that there is some 
fear an agent has applied to bis 
own purposes—“ I pray God, he make 
not a seiiiblanoo of sanctity the cloak 
of evil dealing.” ’riie young officers, 
who were in the Low Countries, were 
startled by a visit from tlmir father, 
who came to share in tlie dangers an<l 
the glories of their way of life. Fre- 
derieU, the elector palatine, the son- 
in-law of .lames, had, without con¬ 
sulting his father-in-law, accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, and Austria and 
Spain were in arms against him. The 
war was, or was represented lo be, a 
war of Catholics against Protustant- 
isin ; and England—the nation, not 
the king, for be regarded the conduct 
of the Bfthcinions as that of revolted 
subieet.s-5ru.shed into the quarrel with 
the ardour natural to men who thought 
great principles involved in the con- 
tes^. “ Scarcely,” lays Hume, “was 
the ardour greater with which all the 
states of Europe, in former age.s, flew 
to rescue the Holy Land from the 
dominion of infidels.” In a letter 
from VVilliam Fairfax, written from 
Rotterdam, he tells one of his bro¬ 
thers that— 

“ Thu report of SpinoJa’s Intention to 
jirevciit our passage, lias brought my 
vvliitu-heaueil lather into the Low ('oun- 
tries, who, since Jii.s coming amongst us, 
is grown forty yoais younger than he 
wa.s boforo. Hu rosolvus to niuko 
one, and to that end has provided 
himself with horse, and arms, and 
all other necessaries. He is received 
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liprc with vpry great respect: the me¬ 
mory of his former actions, as well in 
llm«o parts as in rraiiec, being the 
oliict'est cause thereof. If it please Hod 
that lie return no more alive, my re- 
shall bo to Air. St'ltlen, to grace 
him with an epitaph : a better quill than 
liis can never be set on work; and to 
employ a meaner were but to detract 
IVoru iiim that doth deserve so well.” 

A postscript to tills letter says 

“ Since this time wc are come to Wes- 
Kcll, oji our journey louavils the Palati- 
n.'ite. My fjitlicr was never in bettor 
(lis[K>$)lion—bo takes his lodgings with 
me iji iny straw mansion, in the tiekl 
before Wessell. AVe lie within sigb^ 
and almost shot of the tower: we ex¬ 


poet to coroe no nearer it, although a 
bridge is made 1o pass the Rhine. How 
long we shall stay here is yet uiieertuin, 
as wo are to frame our course according 
to those of our enemies, Spinola being 
(as far as we yet can understand) on 
bulli sides of the river with bis troops.** 

The father did not die. Selden was 
not called on for an epitaph; but 
William’s fancy was directed to the 
subject) and he tried his own band* 
as in Ireland ^men of this generation 
build monuments to each other* that 
gentlemen may themselves L>e grati¬ 
fied by learning what good can bu said 
of them. Sir Thomas had the plea¬ 
sure of reading his son's Unes* which 
are but so*so. 


ON THE VALIANT ANl) VlUTUOtTS KNIGHT PRUDHOMK. 

“ Is Vrudhomc dead? Yet heavens dofend 
Ills virtues with las breath should end. 
Ilcligion, virtue, wit, and spirit, 
n'his eorpst! of his did late inherit; 

AVhilst, tli«“rofor<>, those on earth reside, 

It can’t be s.’iid that Prudhoroc died ^ 

There’s only then enclosed hero 
The casket where these jewels wore.” 


The old gentleman does not appear 
to have reimiined long abroad. In 
•about a year after the date of his son’s 
letter and verses we find a letter from 
Lord Sliefiield to the fatljcr, mention¬ 
ing some short-lived successes of tho 
hhiglish, and saying that the good 
conduct of bis son Williaui, in the Pa¬ 
latinate, had heeu highly spoken of at 
court. By a comparison of dates it 
appears that at the very tTine Lord 
Sheffielil was writing tins gratifying 
letter to the father, both sutis had al¬ 
ready perished. Lord SheffiLdd’s jit¬ 
ter is dated ‘2nd of November, 1021. 
Both received their death wounds in 
the defence of Frankenthalo on the 
5th of the previous October. A mo¬ 


nument erected to them in the ehurclv 
of Frankenthale was spared by Spi- 
iiola, when be took possession of the 
place throe years afterwards, when 
every other memorial of the English 
was treated with insult. A jiicture of 
Wdlium, which was in one of the 
rooms at Denton, when seen by Prince 
Rupert, inspired him with a similar 
feeling of military courtesy, us we are 
told by Brijiii Fairfax that “ at the 
sight of this picture the generous 
Prince Rupert, who lay at Denton, 
on his marql^i to York, 1044, eom- 
inunded the house should not be in¬ 
jured for his sake.” Such incidents 
brings back to us Milton’s noble son¬ 
net, entitled— 


“ WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY. 

“ (JiiTitain, or colonel, or knight in arms. 

Whose chance on those defenceless doors may seize. 
If deeds of honour did thoo ever please. 

Guard them and him within, protoet from barms. 


lie can r(>(iui((> tboo, fur he knows the charms. 
That calls fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas, 
Whatever cliiiiu the sun’s bright circle warms. 
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“ Lift not thy fipoar against the Males’ Imwor : 
The ^eat Emathian conqueror bade apare 
The house of Findarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the power 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare/’ 


• 

In the year 1G2I, when Sir Thomas 
lost two sons at Frankenthale, ho was 
also tried by the death of two others^ 
one killed in Turkey* the other at Mon- 
tahan. 

We are next introduced to another 
son* whose unambitious life was pro¬ 
bably happier than that of his more 
aspiring brothers. Henry Fairfax en¬ 
tered the church* and was nominated 
by his father to a small living at New¬ 
ton Kyme, He married Mary Chol- 
meley.-.one or two of whose letters 
are preserved, and are among the most 
interesting in the ** Correspondence.” 

All the time of the eivil wars, from 
1642 to 1646* their little parsonage- 
house was a refuge and sanctuary to 
all their friends and relations on both 
sides.” He afterwards removed to Bol¬ 
ton Perry, the parish where his father 
lived. When in collegs—Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge—he and George Her¬ 
bert were ** familiarly acquainted. 
Their dispositions were much alike* 
and both very exemplary fur learning 
and piety. He survived his wife 
many years* and spent the Matter years 
of bis life in u pious solitude. His 
notes upon the Bible* and other papers* 
at Denton, do show his learning and 
diligence in reading that sacred book 
and the ancient fathers. His recrea¬ 
tion was antiquities and heraldry.” 

** Charles Fairfax embraced the pro¬ 
fession of the law, was a barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, to which Society he be¬ 
queathed some valuable MSS., and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the acuteness of 
his intellect, and the probity of his cha¬ 
racter. It was this gentleman who, 
from various sources, collected the 
* Analecta l^airfaxiana,’ so much prized 
by his successors ; and it may bo re¬ 
marked, that the oaro with wiiich the 
family records of the Fairfaxes are pre*- 
' served is almost without a parallel. In 
no other collection are there to be dis¬ 
covered such a mass of letters and docu¬ 
ments, public and private; pedigrees, 
not only of the different branches of 
their own family, but of all the families 
with whom they were connected by in- 
tenuarriage; seals, mottoes, arms, and 
the varied paraphernalia of horaldric 
honours. Ail the Fairfaxes contributed 


something to this curious depository, 
which covers a period little short of two 
centuries; but Charles Fairfax, who 
was an accompUshod antiquary as well 
as lawyer, laid the foundations in his 
own Collections, and In the indefatiga¬ 
ble zeal with which ho prosecuted his 
inquiries. This gentleman hud a large 
family, akd was enabled, by the success 
with which he followed his profossion, 
to make a sufficient provision for them. 
During the early yt^ars of his life, he 
devote^ himself to his profession, imt 
in the civil war he was tempted to ac¬ 
cept a commission of colonel of foot, 
which command he executed with great 
reputation, acquiring the intimate friend¬ 
ship of Goneral Monk, to whom he stood 
firm with his regiment, in Scotland, 
when the rest of tiu' army wavered. 
He marclicd into England with hlonk, 
and was made Governor of Hull in 
J65U, whicli ho resigned to Lord Bella- 
sis, and had u pension of i^lOO a-yeur 
out of the port of Hull settled upon 
him and his heirs by a patent from 
Charles 11. He died at Menston in 
1676, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight." 


The ** Correspondence” next intro¬ 
duces no less a person than Went¬ 
worth—afterwards Earl of Strafford. 
An election contest* in which Went¬ 
worth sought Sir Thomas's interest in 
Yorkshire* was the occasion of the 
first letteji between them. Like every¬ 
thing from Strafford, it is a manly 
and gentlemanly letter. At an after 
]>criod* Sir Thomas himself was a can- 
dMatefortho rupresentation. There 
are five or six letters of Wentworth’s* 
written some years after, which the 
editor of these volumes gives* not 
from the ‘‘Fairfax Correspondence,” 
but from a private collection of Mr. 
Bentley’s* which are of yet more in¬ 
terest than those on public affairs. 
They are letters to the mother of hi.H 
brother's intended wife* and to the 
young lady herself* and are written In 
a temper of the highest and most per¬ 
fect courtesy* and with the kind of 
consideration for the intcreets and 
feelings of all the parties concerned* 
that* whatever be the opinion the 
reader mny form of Stranord’s poll- 
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ticR, cannotf even at tluii day, be read 
ivithout kindliness towards this gene¬ 
rous-minded and rauoh injured man. 

Who comes next ? Who but Hob¬ 
son, the university carrier, immortal¬ 
ised by Milton. Hobson had made a 
fortune by his trade, and '^perpetuated 
liis memory by building a stone con¬ 
duit at Cambridge, which he supplied 
by an acqueduct, setting 'seven lays’ 
of pasture-ground towards its perma¬ 
nent maintenance." Headers, have 
you heard the phrase of Hobson’s 
clioioo? Well, Hobson’s choice was 
tliu choice Hobson gave his cif^tomers. 
'riie mode of travel in his day was 
chiefly hy saddle-horses, and in Hub- 
son's stables were forty horses always 
r(>ady fur customers. Hobsoil saved 
lii» own time and ttituper, and avoided 
interminable discussion by allowing no 
discretion whatever on the 8ul)ject. 
Whoever came to hire a horse was 
compelled to take that next the stable- 
door. The petition of the University 
of Cambridge in bis favour is worth 
trauscribitig:-^ 

“TO Tin: niGiiT jio»iounABT.r. the i-.Ant 

OF HOLLAND, CIIANCI.LLOK Ol' lllU 
UNlVimSTTV OF CAMIiaiDOE. 

“t/Me I’nu flatly nf ('amhiuluv t» llvHiy 
JmiI III Hollnitil, ( hnineltor ul llii HworiM/y, 
that/hut ('iiiritt, 'ilioniai Ifubmii, iiiiiy he iiUoto- 
ad tnliniel ttdh hw nnngun, n, lunuly iiutuith- 
\laiidiHB thr Kmg'* I'rnlamatxon. 

“Rionx Hon. and oik SiNonLAR 
(ictoi) 1.0UD,—We are earnestly reijuust- 
t‘d \»y our truoty and ancient earlier, 
Thomas Hobson, to be humble petiiiunors 
that y<»ur lordship will be pleascdlo pro- 
eur(‘him a toleration to travel between 
('umbridge and Lon<lon with bis waggons 
with four wheels, without ini^rring the 
danger of the penalty mentioned in his 
Majesty’s late proclamation. Upon his 
inCormatiou we liavo well considered of 
those ineonveniences which will hu|^eu 
to bis Majesty and tho University car¬ 
riages, without those waggons bo suf¬ 
fered to go as they have done; for, first, 
it is impossible for him to carry from uS 
to London, those great vessels of fish 
for provision for his Majesty’s house¬ 
hold ; sucondly, the passougers, where¬ 
of most are scholars, women, or chil¬ 
dren, thai travel to or from in them; 
thirdly, booUs, trunks, or other ne¬ 
cessaries for our scholars, without 
danger of overthrowing, and great loss 
and spoil of such things as are com¬ 
mitted to his charge in them: all which 
have heretofore been safely conveyed at 
reasonable rates from tho city of Lon¬ 
don hither, and so from us to that place, 


covero<l, and hy him secured from harms 
and damage to the porsons and ow iieri; 
which cannot possibly be undertaken in 
carts, without greater charge and inevi¬ 
table danger; tho ways being deep in 
winter, and the carts more subject to 
ovei^hrowing, and so spoiling of the 
owners’ goods, and endangering the 
lives of those that pass in them. This 
our request for him, and that petition 
conceruing this matter, which wo are 
informed he hath lately delivered to 
your lordship, we refer wholly to your 
wisdom, and that honourablo care and 
favour which yeu have always had, and 
sliowed to us and those which anywise 
do good, or wi.sh well to this University, 
or any tlio members of the some. So 
with our most bounden thanks fur all 
your lordship’s most noble and honour¬ 
able favours to us, we beseech you still 
1o continue as over heretofore, our niowt 
worthy patron and ]>retector; and with 
our hearty prayers to the Almighty fiir 
your lung life and happiness, wc rest, 

“ Your Lordship's most humble ser¬ 
vants, &c.'’ 

Hobson's name is not unlikely to 
obtain a place in genTxal history, when 
history is written from original doou- 
inents, instead of being, as it for tho 
most now is, but coinpilatioiiH from 
compilations. In return for the Infor¬ 
mation which the editor of these vo¬ 
lumes gives us about the university 
carrier, we are able to refer liim to a 
curious document, well worth (‘xamin- 
ing by those who are engaged in the 
study of tho early part of the reign of 
Charles tho I'irst. In the llhrary of 
the lloyallrish Academy is a manu¬ 
script volume, presented by the late 
Sir John Newport, containing copies 
of the orders of the lords of tho ooun- 
cil, and letters addressed to the lords 
lieutenants of counties, directing the 
assessment what was called a volun¬ 
tary loan, to be repaid in eightoen 
iiioiiths, from the landholders, mer¬ 
chant*^, and' inerohant strangers of 
England, and the citizens of the cities 
and towns therein, including thejudges 
and )aw-oflicers, but specially exclud¬ 
ing "all members of the peerage, with 
whom it was not purposed to deal fur 
the present.” The original documents, 
of which Sir .luiiit Newport’s volume 
is a transcript, were found during the 
period in which he held the ofllce of 
controller-general of tho exchequer, 
amongst a large collection of papers 
deposited in the rolls* office; and as 
Sir John very justly considered them 
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to afford interesting materials to cliici> 
date the histi»ry of tlie civil warS) he 
had two copies mndo, one of which he 
presented to the Uritish Museum^ and 
the other to thu Kuyal Irish Aca¬ 
demy. I 

The 8Utn at which each person in 
the <lifrerent counties was assessed is 
given in these lists. The first letters 
to lords lieutenants, kc., demand 
*' the payment of what may he collected 
into the exchequer in such reasonable 
time us you shall set doevn,” hut urge 
strongly the necessity of our occa¬ 
sions.’* 

The second set of letters are written 
in yet more peremptory langijag<>. 
They are dated in September, IG2.'i, 
after Charles had dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment iu anger their not supplying 
his wants, and when the exigencies of 
the moment compelled the crown to 
resort to every means that could be 
devised to obtain money. 

A third set of letters was issued in 
December, 102^ to lieutenants of 
counties that had delayed ccitifying. 
Payment was requirul by this third 
set of letters to he made within twenty 
days from the delivery of the former 
letters. 

In Sir Jol)n Newport’s letter to the 
Aoadcniy, accompanying his valuable 
present, he observes— 

“The groat inequality ofthoc\t<‘nt 
of the demand tm the bcveral partu's 
thus assessed varying in a groat degree 
with their capacity of resistance toils 
enforcement, will be* cjuilo apjjarent on 
examining the t«'sts, as well as also llie 
urgency <»rthcineahuro fn)mthe repeti¬ 
tion ol the letters from tlic l^ords of the 
Council at short intervals of time de- 
jirecuting further delay, (<ud censuring 
that which had occurred.” 

In the last charging the town of 
Cambridge, the first name that occurs 
is Hobson the carrier. The entry is 
as follows:— 

“ Thomas Hobson, the carrier, il40.” 

Tlohson died in the year of the 
plague. Ills death was the subject of 
many an elegy and ejngrani at Cam¬ 
bridge. Ho died in the eiglity-eightli 
year of his age. He had outlived so 
many generations of students that it 


seemed a thing out of the course of 
nature that lie should die at all. This 
is plainly the feeling in which Milton’s 
two poems on his death are written, 
as plainly appears, not alone from tho 
poems, but from the very titles given 
them— 

“Oh thk IWtvKufin'Y CAUMraR, who 
sickened in the Tmeo/hii Vacanrt/, 
being forbid to go to LondoM on 
account of the Plague." 

Tho critics wonder that Milton 
should have allowed such things to 
.appear in tho collected Hlitions of his 
Wiinor poems. The critics! Why, Mil- 
ton could never have written his greater 
poems/if his mind did not act with that 
freedom which exercised tho play <ff 
.all its powers. What did these solemn 
genllouien mean r*—what do the per¬ 
sons at this day mean, who reprint the 
bedlamite abuse of Milton for these 
things and such as these ? Do they 
imagine Milton a man altogether made 
as themselves? Do they fancy that 
there ought to have been nothing of 
playfulness in his fancy when a young 
man in college, and nothing of syiiqia- 
thy in his after years with tho state of 
mind in which his college years were 
j>assed? Do these men know what 
Inmuinatlon is ? Have they any con¬ 
ception whatever of it? Do they know 
that when the mind survives in healthy 
action, no one f.ieulty is ever ilestroye<l 
or ilead ; that it disappears from view 
only hceause lost, as it were, in fuller 
light; that of the higlust genius tho 
glorious nrerogativo is the almost un- 
conseious'eommandof all its powers at 
all moments-^ 

^ Imiixliullon, Iionoui‘Vl)lc aiinit, 

*‘X i(c loniniuni! wiU) Mu iIkjij that ■•titiitia die, 
SiK'hK ami MiiiK. delix'if i» littir fftniift 
r/ie I fitld suii 11‘iiifi tn the 

To the last hour of his life, in spite 
of trials such ns visit man rarely in 
onr peaceful times, joyousness of spirit 
seems to have accompanied our great 
poet; and though the humour of an 
university he a scholastic thing, au<l 
though fun about a senior fellow of 
this kind was at (’arnhridge a sort of 
topic likely to elicit jokes of no great 
cslinmtion beyond the circle of their 
cunihination-rooins and clubs, we yet 
think Milton’s verses arc well worth 
preservation 
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*' Hero lies old Hobson: Death has broke hia girt, 

And licro, alas, has laid him in the dirt. 

Death was h.^lf glud when ho had got him down; 

Fur ho had any lime this ten y(‘ars full 
Dodged with him between Oaml^idge and the Bull. 

“ And sure Death could never have provai](>d, 

Had not his wt ekly course of carriag* failed; 

Hut lately, iinding him so long at homt', 

And thinking, now, his journey’s end whs come, 

And that ho had ta’en up his latost inn 
In the kind offico of a chamberlain. 

Showed him his room whore ho must lodge^hat night, 

Hulled ofi'his Ixaots, and took away the light. 

If an} ask for him, it shall be said: 

* Jlobson has supt, and newly gone to bud.' ” 

• 

Tbe picture of the chamkerlaiif where. The second poem on the same 
attending the old carrier, is, we think, subject deals with higher topics. The 
by no incuns an unamusing one, and is same principle of motion that keeps 
a trait borrowed from a state of man- the ancient heavens fresh and strong 
ners that had alrcadv p:u>sed away, or was necessary for the univursity^car- 
Wiis pa*-sing away. It remained longer rier. Let him cease to revolve, ho 
in the old inns in the eity than else- must cease to be:-~- 

Like an engine moved with time and weight, 
llis })rineiplcs being ceased, ho ended straight. 

that giv<‘s all men Idb, gave him Ids dt^th. 

And too much br(‘athtng]mt him out of breath. 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm, 

Ton lony oacalion hastened on his teim. 

“ 7J«sc was his cliiof disease, and to judge right, 
lie <li(sl of heaviness that his cart w«*ut yght. 
ills leisure told him that his time was (Minus 
And hrk of load made ids Iifu hutIhenttomc'* 

or (lopthe tliey tell us, that when ration of his mind, ** Light — 
dying, lie cried ; ** LigJit! more light I” Life Millnn telN you of his earrior 

Over the grave of Herder is a nionu- with a solemnity worthy of a Oerinaii 

inent,()n wliich isinseribed, ^ith what biographer in his happiest hour of in¬ 
is described os the characteristic uspi- veiition* 

“ 'J'hat even to Ids last breath, there he that say’t, 

As lie were pressed tu^death he eryed ‘ MJl'u weight,* 

Hut had bin doings lasted as they w<*re. 

Ho had been an immortal carritT.” 

Wordsworth fdmself, inspired by has scarce equalled tbe lines that 
recollections of his ancient waggoner, follow :— 

“ Obedient to the moon, he spent his date, 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 
Linked to the niulual flowing of the scu8— 

Yet, strange to think, his train vtas his incruase. 

Ills letters aro dili\ero(l all, and gone, 

Only Fi'mains this superscription.’’ 


* “ liobion’s inn at London was the ‘ Bull,’ in Hishopsgate-stroet, where his figure 
in fresco, with an inscription, was lately to be soon .”—Wat ton, 1791. 
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We have a good many letters of 
Yorkshire election politics, for which 
we must refer our readers to the 
‘'■Correspondence." Fairfar failed in 
his efforts for the country; but 
Charles wanted money—wanted money 
so badly, that one of his wayA and 
means was to summon, for the sake of 
the fees, a class of persons heretofore 
omitted, to receive the honour of 
knighthood; and Sir Thomas thought 
it a good moment to buy a peerage. 
In the list of the persons assessed in 
Sir John Newport's manuscript 
volume, we have him assessed for 
York city d£10; for Yorkshire, the 
West Riding £\5 ; and for the 
North Riding It was easier to 

ask for these sums than to get them, 
ns may be inferred from what wc have 
already told O'jr readers. Sir John 
Newport's inferences—that sum** were 
assessed, bearing in the direct propor¬ 
tion of the inability of the persons 
assessed to give effectual resistance, is 
maintained not only by the fact of ex¬ 
travagant tax(% being imposed on 
foreign merchants, but by the fact 
that lieutenants nf^the counties had 
the power, both of remitting the de¬ 
mand altogether from some, and en- 
creasing it on others. The Fairfaxes 
had no taste for paying money in this 
way, and we find one of the letters 
from his son Ferdinandu, of a kind 
well calculated to give his father 
pleasure. He says:— 

My Lord Scroopc is pleased to fol¬ 
low the course of other lieutenants of 
counties, which is to get all depety 
lieutenants, with llieir go>ernmcnt, 
relieved of their privy seal; and, there¬ 
fore, sir, you need not pay, or, if you 
have paid, the collector may re-de¬ 
liver it, who, 1 doubt, by this time, 
hath special directions to forbear 
such,” 

e 

Of the collector's re-delivering the 
money, there was hut a poor chance. 
However we have pretty good reason 
to believe that Sir Thomas was slow 
to part with it. Ho had no objection 
to give his money to Charles, but 
Charles must give good value for it; 
and so he addressed the court at 
some length stating the services which, 
in his estimate, entitled him to a 
peerage. The services seem to have 
been acts of such friendliness to 
James, before his accession to the 


throne of England, as led Queen 
Elizabeth to entertain very serious 
doubts of his loyalty. This feeling of 
Elizabeth was, he says, exhibited when 
he asked for some place that fell 
vacant at Berwick. Elizabeth’s an¬ 
swer was, " That she would put no 
Scots there while she lived." The 
services which he mentions, seem to 
have been hut of small moment, and 
the evidence by which he endeavoured 
to support the statement, such ns it 
was, is such as to impress us with the 
notion that all that was meant to meet 
the puh(tc eye, would scarcely sustain 
a claim for the humblest favour of the 
crown. The memorial, however, 
does not state that he had bargained 
'to pay for the Scottish barony of 
Cameron, the sum of £1,500. Sir 
Thomas drove a h:ird bargain, and 
expressly stipulated that he should 
pay no fees of any kind. Nothing 
could he more civil than the bearing 
of Sir Thomas and Charles’s agents 
to each other during that sti^'e of the 
transaction in which the money was 
reckoned and paid. He gave thetn 
bags to pack tlie moneys in, and sent 
thetn off to the post town with iiorses 
and servants. They were profuse of 
courtly promises of remembrance, an<l 
in token of undying friendship w'ere to 
send him "pistols and other things." 
Sir Thomas bought his peerage, and 
paid for it; and began to assume the 
style. Never was man under a 
greater mistake. He hud no inuru 
right to the title than John of Tuain— 
at least so thought they of the offices 
through which the patent was to 
pass. The heralds, too, had their 
claims ; and it was a Scottish peerage. 
The new peer had to be naturalized 
in Scotland—nay, the commissioners 
dhntrived to mix up " Nova Scotia" in 
the matter. Poor Sir Thomas, who 
thought it too had to be made a sul>- 
ject of one Scotland, fretted himself to 
fiddle-strings at the thought of having 
to contribute to tlie plantation of 
anotlier. For a moment he appeared 
to have conceived Queen Elizabelh's 
ow'u horror at Scottish kings nml 
Scottish peerages; a d at that omi¬ 
nous hour, tlte devil might have 
bought his soul cheap. Sir Thomas 
seems to have written letters of com¬ 
plaint, and the official people issued 
writs against him. Mr. Johnson's 
inference is, that he did not pay the 
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money. Whether he wiu obliged to 
(mdure this additional fleecing or not, 
Kcarcely adds to the shabbiness of the 
whole transaction. 

The first Lord Fairfax lived tol641; 
passed his life in retirement; seems to 
hnvo had a diligent eye to the main 
chance; and was on the whole a re- 
s|t(‘ctable country gentleman. Ho was 
frind of breeding horses; nay, wrote 
A book on the subject. But steed and 
book have long since vanished hrom 
their stalls. The country gentleman 
could scarcely at that period have been 
better employed than in assisting to 
introduce better breeds of cattle into 
the country, and the book is one which, 
even at this day, we should give some¬ 
thing to see. Its title is, “ Cpnjec-* 
tnrcB on Horsemanship; what Lessons 
the Breed of each Kingdom ur Country 
is fitted for.” >Vorks of his on mili¬ 
tary subjects are still preserved in ma¬ 
nuscript ; he also left manuscript vo¬ 
lumes of prayers and verses. 

Of I'erdinando, the second lord, these 
volumes contain several letters. He 
had become a member of the House of 
Cummuns early in life, and was a good 
man of business. A thoughtful ob¬ 
server of all that was passing, he pre¬ 
served a character for talent, by the 
practical good sense of avoiding any 
]>rotninent ])art in the debates. His 
father, e.«tiniated him lowly. Ho 
thought he would make a good justice 
of the peace ; nay, he saw that he did, 
but that be should conduct military 
affuirs, M'as a thing which was not to 
he looked for. We suspect that doing 
the business immediately in hand well, 
is the best augury of siiniluv success 
in any other ; and that in an age when 
every gentleman in England was exer¬ 
cised in the use of arms, and when the 
tenure by which he held his lands ifb- 
plied an education for military service, 
there was nothing wonderful In the 
wide element of good sense rendering 
a man, already distinguished in the 
peacefulbusinesH of iife,u distinguished 
man in the scenes of war that life was 


not unlikely to present, and which in 
point of fact it had, in some shape or 
other, presented to every generation 
of Engluhroen, till the regular exist- 
ence of standing armies separated the 
duties of the soldier and the civi¬ 
lian.# 

The military reputation of the se¬ 
cond Lord Fairfax is lost in that of 
his son, tKe great parliamentary »ne- 
ral. His successes in many of the 
well.fought fields of the early years of 
the civil wars were such as to prove 
that his father Ifed judged rashly, when 
he thought his son unequal to the con¬ 
duct of military atfairs. As Lord 
Ferdinando commanded a body of foot 
at ** Marston Moor” we hope in some 
future portions of the ** Correspond¬ 
ence” to have his account of that memo-. 
rublefield. Tlieeditor^fthese volumes 
says that he commanded at the ^reat 
battle of Marston Moor.” This is in¬ 
accurate in any meaning that can be 
given to the words. The inaccuracy 
probably arose from the fact that the 
right w ing of the parUamentory forces 
was commanded by SirThomas Fairfax, 
for our author Ik not the only writer 
who has confused father and sou in 
their account of the fortunes of this 
eventful day. 

Lord Ferdinando died in 1C48; like 
his father, and like all the Fairfaxes, he 
** relished wersing.” Among the un¬ 
read jioetry of these times are the 
Psalms, put by him **into exact verse.” 
He also gave much time to mathema¬ 
tics. 

The Fairfaxes notonly manufactured 
poetry at home, but they also kept a 
poet. A Mr. John Favour seems to 
have celebrated earnestly the weddings 
of the family, and the births, which 
followed with praiseworthy punctuali¬ 
ty. Deaths At wives would occur at 
times, and John Favour came with 
his weeping elegies. John's was the 
language of comfort and consolation. 
When a daughter of Lord FerdU 
nando's died, to her husband he says 
emphatically» 


’Twere not unseemly to congratulate 

Your lot,. 

Nor need you, sir, hur want so much condole, 

As joy that once you liad so sweet a soul. 

. . Israel’s consort, racked with torturing throes 

Expired,. 

Yot her burvtvod a littlo Beidamin; 

More than ton children yet you do embrace." 
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Sach were the topics which the fa- was distinctly presented to the labour, 

mily poet presented to the considera- ing imagination. He is dissatisfied 

tion of the affiicted husband. When with the old derivations 
her father died the name of Fairfax 

To give otymon from fair bush of hair, 

A poor culogium for a name so rare. 

But were it so of old, now heaven’s intent. 

Being to create this name an instrument 
or public weal, declared by glorious acts. 

We wrong no herald to call thee F.ur-facts !" 

In a poem on Lord Fcrdinando’s who have been the subject of these 
death* which is printed* at length* as sepulchral encomiums* we seem to dis- 
one of the family curiokiUies* among u tinguish something characteristic. We 
number of virtues which we suppose are told^kat he~ 
him to possess in common with all men 

“ Took all things oboorfully ffom Providence; 

Welcomed both Hossay, Mqre, and Adderton ; 

Fretted nor chhfod wh(3ther he losl or won. 

He was a great commander in lids nation, 

Hot ot his soldiers more than of his passion. 

Self-conqueror first, he grow more expert then 
To fight abroad by some experience. 

His swarthy brow by brightness was enshrined— 

. . . . no throatening arm 

Of flesh can daunt that spirit that doth depend 
Op heaven and a good conscience, his best friend. 

So he adventurous in fields of blood, 

Appeal’d, and durst, in tliese ill times, be good.” 

Good as he is* however* be dies. only of the universality of death* but 
The poet has read the classics, and to what slight causes it is often to be 
has learned from them a sufiicient attributed :— 

number of facts to satisfy him* not 

“ What doth fiot Death usurp ?—what not, destroy ? 

Q’he Teiun poet, old Anacreon, 

And Sophocles die by a raisin stone. 

A slender fish’.s bone and smaller hair, 

One Tarquin chokes,” Ac. 

ft 

The facts being thus on record* and orgetic* and asks unanswerable* and, 
the inevitable inference of our com- thcreforetjlct us say* very impertinent 
mon mortality being proclaimed aloud questions:— 
by the inspired minstrel* he waxes cn- 

“ Pray, whaVs become of that A*op-reading man, 

StralTord ? profoundcr than the ocean ? 

IJothams and Canterbury ? Ail asleep; 

Being sunk and overw'belmed in their own deep ?” 

Now, all things considered* we do alive; nor have ever quite relished 
not think that the gentlemen engaged the passages in which he supplies a 
in cutting off the heads of Strafford warm corner to those' whom actual 
and Canterbury, have any right to taunt death should have saved from, this 
gallant cavaliers and true churchmen species of revenge, 
with the question of where they went. The next name among the Fairfaxes 
The.'^e are questions more easily asked of Denton is the most illustrious of 
than answered; and* therefore* ought all—Thomas, third lord* the great 
not to be asked at all. We never felt parliamentary general. The published 
angry with Dante for placing in his volumes of the Correspondence ” do 
inferno" his enemies who were still not reach to his time; and the account 
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of the famllj giren by the editor, adds 
little to what we already know of him 
froni» hundred sources of information. 
His only daughter was married to the 
l)iil{<‘ of Buckingham; and in the 
marriage, the Fairfax estates wero 
settled anew, to the great discompo- 
sur(‘ of male heirs who had rights un¬ 
der llie old entails. An extraordinary 
(fi'ort was made by them to work on 
the imagination of tho general. The 
first Ijord Fairfax had lived to 1041; 
long enough for him to have formed a 
j udgiiient of the character of his grand¬ 
son— a judgment which appears to 
have been as erroneous as th%t which 
our readers will remember him to have 
formed of Lord Ferdinando's. Tho 
imde heir of the h'airfaxes did not, likd 
J)(‘ Foe, conjure up an apparition, tOi 
forbid the levying the fines, and suffer¬ 
ing the recoveries, necessary on the 
occasion; but Charles, the uncle of 
the general, records two solemn con¬ 
versations on the snbject. The first 
was with hia father, the first lord. 

Not many months before his death, 
walking in his great parlour, at Den¬ 
ton, Ins son Charles only being pre¬ 
sent, he seemed much perjile.ved in 
mind, and addressed his son : — 

“Charles, I am thinking what will 
ho(!oin«! of my family w-heii 1 .lui gone; 
T have added a tille tfi tho heir male of 
our house, ami shall h-avo a competent 
CAtiitu to support it> Ferdiuando will 
keep it, and leave it to his son ; but 
sut'h is y’nm's pride, h'd much hy his 
wile, tli.-it he, not coiitenti'd to live in 
his own rank, will ilcslroif his house." 

Charles proceeds to tell us that the 
old man adjured him passioMutely, to 
mention this anticipation of his when¬ 
ever he saw the calamity likely to come 
to pass. His son woiUd have thrust 
from him the execution of so unw'A- 
coine, and, we will add, so unmean¬ 
ing,. a commission ; but he charged 
him not to fail, as he would answer at 
flit* dreadful day of judgment, and 
this ho twice repeated. When Charles 
heard of the entail being cut ofl', and 
the jirobability of the estates descend¬ 
ing in a iliflercnt line, he, in the very 
same room at Denton, where he re¬ 
ceived the charge, faithfully acquainted 
llitj then Lord Fairfax of what his 
grniidfathor had said. 

'Du* Fairfaxes seem to have had 


more fear of the general’s robbing 
the family than they ought. In a lim 
of the Duke of Buckingham we have 
met a statement that by his marriage 
with Fairfax's daughter he got the 
manor of Kelmesly, which had been 
his brother’s, and which became Fuir- 
fax's*by some grant in tho Cominon- 
we.'iUh time, for arrears of pay. Buck¬ 
ingham, also, in the same way,gotYurk 
House in the Strand; but an extract 
from Lord Fairfax’s will shows that 
he took care that the family estate of 
Denton should accompany tho title. 
Other lauds arl given to his daughter 
and her male issue, which seems not 
unreasonable; but the male issue of 
the Fairfaxes are preferred to his 
daughter’s female children. 

Whatever we may think of tho ge¬ 
neral’s arrangements with respect to 
property, nothing could be more 
miserable than the rank eventually 
proved which he had purchased for 
his daughter. Her husband’a profli¬ 
gacies left her, at his death, in the 
most abject distress, and she died in 
the deepest pecuniary embarrassment. 

The next inheritor of the title was 
Henry, son of tne Rev. Henry Fair¬ 
fax. A brother of his was tho Brian 
Fairfax to whom posterity is indebted 
for much of the information whicli it 
possesses about the family. Brian 
edi ted tho third Lord Fairfax’s ” Short 
Memorial,dull account of the ani- 
iiiating events in which he had been 
engaged. Brian, like all the Fair¬ 
faxes, indulged an unambitious taste 
for poetry, which has, fortunately for 
their fame, been liitherto allowed to 
remain in manuscript. The specimens 
given here are by no means worse 
than much that is called poetry, as 
Southey would say, ** by the courtesy 
of England.” The verso is the easy, 
fluent verse Marvel, but it has not 
Marvel’s delicacy of conception j still 
it is not unploasing; and provided he 
does not print too much of it, we 
shall nut fall out with tho editor, if 
future volumes make us better ac¬ 
quainted with Brian. His tastes ma¬ 
nifestly were for country life. We 
have petitions from oaks, which are 
well uiiungh ; and in one case a vocal 
oak relates os much as it can remem¬ 
ber of the third Lord Fairfax. The 
third lord unfortunately had grand- 
talent” for silence, and even when he 
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did apeak in his woodland rambles, his did not always understand what he 
stutter was suchj that the vocal oak said-— 

** ‘ He was silent,’ says the oak, ' and would only say 
He wished his victories fewer every day. 

Thus did he take his last farewell of mo: 

To him obeisance made each neighbour tree. 

And at his funeral pile desired to burn.’ ” 


The fifth lord died after some ten 
years’ enjoyment of the title* His 
inarriago with the only child of Tho¬ 
mas Lord Culpepper, of Tboresway, 
in the county of Linc^n^ gave to his 
family Leeds Castle^ in Kent» and 
lands of great extent in America. 
While he was yet at Oxford, some 
family arrangements made his guar¬ 
dians think it necessary to part with 
the estate at Denton, with which all 
his feelings were bound up. A lady, 
too, to whom be had been engaged, 
slighted him for a love of higher rank 
and larger fortune, and he determined 
to fly from Europe. He found a 
home on the western side of the Blue 
Ridge or Apalaohian mountains. His 
modes of life appear to have been 
those of a very sociable and very ge¬ 
nerous man, considerate for himself 
and for others. The glimpses here 
given us of his relations both with the 
settlers and with Indian society are 
such as to make us hope that he may 
re-appear in some future volume of 
this varied history. * 

We must now lay down these vo¬ 
lumes. It appears to us that the pub¬ 
lication is conceived on too extensive 
a scale. The circumstance that pas¬ 
sages of English history are casually 
illustrated by some of the letters 
is not a sufficient reason for nar¬ 
rating even the incidents thus illus¬ 
trated at a length which, reminds us 
more of tho old chro^niclos than of 


Hume. The importance of Strafford’s 
trial, for instance, may warrant its 
being treated at the length of some 
flfly or sixty pages, in an historical 
work on the reign of Charles I.; or 
even in this work if such extended 
narratii^ explained any of the letters 
given here; or if any Information in 
{he letters, for the first time published, 
varied any of the features of that 
'weli-lKiOwa trial. But when no such 
reason can be assigned, wc think it 
most unreasonable to repeat in a work 
such as this ** Correspondence”—anar- 
rative to be found in every library. 

Wo think that in the future vo¬ 
lumes compression should be studied 
—that references to familiar books 
should be given, and not extracts ; 
and that in the selection of letters, 
no one should ho admitted from the 
mere fact of its being found in these 
Fairfax papers. There is scarcely an 
object in printing any that do not, iu 
some way or other, illustrate either 
some passage of history, or some trait 
of manners. In the volumes already 
printed, for instance, we think Mr. 
Stockdule's letters might, with great 
advantage to the book, have been alto¬ 
gether omitted. 

On the whole, however, the book 
forms an important accession to the 
original* sources of history; and we 
look with expectation, which can 
scarcely be disappointed, to its future 
volumes. 


A. 
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My Birthday Ounts, 


NT DIKTB-VAT GUESTS. 

f 

nV JOUlt F18HBB XCRBAY. 


I. 

Wby* cloud with gloom 
Tho day that sues me one stage nearer liome I 
What shall forbid me taste • 

Joy on this day* of thcse> perhaps the last. 

Go, get me garlands—flowers that soonest fall— 
Jjct us have mirth and melody, and all 
Tho dainty things thaUappetite may whet; 

Let us have more—much more. 

Wine tha» you Hid before. 

More wo shall ncc(L~^oro have we to forget. 


II. 

Come now, my friends, come all. 

Come uninvited, come without a call— 

Ye have dwelt in my heart 
Many a long night—nor with tho dawn to pari. 
Companiuns good and true I You would not soon away, 
Nor in the sleepless night, nor long-desponding day. 
Nor in tlio lonely wild, or lonelier crowd would fail— 
Nor once deny 
your choice good company— 

Unwelcome and unbidden guests—all haill 


111 . 

My old friend. Tine ! 

Still hearty—wearing bravely—in the prime 

Of thy four thousandth summer dost appear, 

Thy band, niy friend, draw near. 

-weAl into my face. Seest on t\na brow 
T'hc deepening traces of thy farrowing plough— 

Say, to thine own h.andwriting canst wou swe^ ?— 

Ijong since didst thifti begin 
My once luxuriant curls to thin— 

There I—take thy last year’s gift—this handful of gray hair I 


IV. 


I would not grievo 

Thee for this night to spare, with thy good leave. 

My old mmiliar Care I 
He comes in mockery—Mirth, be of my side. 

High crown the bowl, and in its rosy tide 
Drown the souLslckeniug monster—down—dbum— dowh 1 
Alas ] tis all in vain, 

He struggles up again. 

Triumphant rides tho bowl. Demon! thou wilt not drown! 
VOL. xxxni. —NO. CXCIII. 


G 
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[Jan. 


V. 

As cofHn lead, 

Fbzekdship ] thy once warm hand is cold and dead; 

Thy sickly grin 

Seems as if sinilikl the coffined dead within. 

Envy and gold, mal^niiy and pride. 

Have tom thee, unrcluctant, from my side. 

Thou com’st as the ghost 
Of my old friendships lost. 

And hid’st the unworthy thought my foes would blush to hide. 


VI. 


LoV£ 1. 


irt thou there V 
Lingeriim at distance, treacherous hoy and fair. 

When earlier thou didst come, 

Alas for mo that 1 did take ^ec homo 
So soon to be undone. 

I tell thee ’tis too late for tears a^l sighs^ 
Woman’s exacting humours, lovcr^s lies— 

* Thou Bccst it oomes to pass, 

I am not as 1 was: 

<‘I go,” he cries, be wretched and be wise.” 


VII. 

• I asked not mve! 

What all my vanished hopes of birtlidays gone I 
l^ilent yc stand. 

A mournful band, by Memory led on; 

Beckoning my soul to tempt the future day. 

Bark as my hope, and desolate as my way. 
What?—not gone yeti 
Suffer me to forget — 

You ask a t«ar, no more—’tis your’s—away! miwj f 


VIII, 

Wlio comes so late, 

With knock portentous, thundering at my gate— 
Why Dum our lights so dim ? 

Chill runs the sluggish Hood—sha^s cvm'y linib— 
Care looks aghast, and Friendship nics him home— 
Time only blenches not, but bids him come. 

Let’s rise and welcome him. 

Welcome^ my friend unknown \ Come, kindly come. 

What means that hollow moan 1 
BsATE comes not yet. He will be here anon t 


IX. 

He will be here amon ! 

I doubt him not—1 never knew him fail. 

Time! part wo fair and friendly. I but go 
To pay a debt I would no longer owe. 

Hy best beloved, and lost, whoso ashes bum 
Bright in this broken heart’s funereal urn. 

I come!—1 come 1—welcome me homo! 

Why stays my only friend. 

When I nis steps attend— 

He COUBS NOT YET—WILL BE HEBE ANON I 


UtnloaHNiiiue, Nov. il, 1846. 
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THEODORE HOOE. 


LiTEHATirRK, pursued exclusively as 
a Xjrol('Ssioiit lias for rather more than 
a ({iiarJer of a century proved to bo a 
path to oHlcc on the Continent, and 
an iinj) 0 (liincnt to an 3 r official cinploy- 
inent in Creat Britain. At the time 
of the Reform Bill, whon the mind of 
England was roused to make a struggle 
against merely material influences, 
Earl (ircy, the Marquis of Lansdowuc, 
and l^ird (then Mr.) Stanley, united 
in resolving that the then adrainistra- „ 
tion should rally rouiul it the literary 
and scientifle strength of the ige; ^ 
their purpose was nuido known; and 
the pn hli(‘ press—not meredy the news- 

f iajH^rs and political prints, but the 
itcrary periodicals, the jiamphlcts, and 
even the histories of the period—gave 
them an amount of support, without 
which, discredited as the Whigs for 
many years had been, tlu^y would not 
have mode a stand in England. There 
was in that ministry one wlio claimed 
Uf be a “ literary man”—one who 
prolossed that he valued his profes- 
l^ional success at the bar us mere dust 
in the balance, when eompared with 
his achievements In literature and sci¬ 
ence ; and whose legal position was, 
in fact, owing to tlio general belief 
that if he. know a litlU? about law, 
he would have known everything.” 
To this man Lords (Irey and Lans- 
downe, in an evil hour, deferred; they 
cared little for tlic exercise of mere 
patronage tlieinsdvcs, and thuj'' suf¬ 
fered him to make it a qualification 
for all new appointments, that the 
candidates should bo ‘Mjarristers of 
five yt'ars’ standing,” not perceiving' 
that sitcli a ruh^, once adopted, would 
give the appointments to almost all 
offices into Inc hands of the only int- 
niste.r brought into close contact with 
bairistcrs—the Chancellor. 

In the year 1835, on or about the 
I5tb of June, there was a large and 
influential meeting of the leaders of 
the Whig party, at which some men 
^<»f inilucncu very freely assailed what 
Sidney Smith lias rather imperfectly 
described as Lord Brougham’s system 
of ‘* Barrlstration.” Tlie quarrel be¬ 
tween his eedfentric lordship and Lord 
l.lelbourne, which iKigan on lhat day, 
wa-s »»'vor healed. Brougham insisted 
on retaining a professional ([ualifica- 


tion ff>T office, and on being, from hia 
position, sole judge of professional 
merits; so that when the premier had 
a selection proposed to him for a com- 
missionership, ho it often to bo 
a Hobson’s choice—‘^his, or none.” 
Every one knows now that the condi¬ 
tion of admission into the list of Lord 
Brougham’s protegees was the profes¬ 
sion of a Chinese worship of the 
Chancellor’s superhuman powers, and 
that until such prostitution of mental 
power was complied with, every appli¬ 
cant for favour was received like a 
virgin seeking admission to the Mag¬ 
dalene, with Go, and *do thou Uko- 
wise.” 

Unfortunately, there were two emi¬ 
nent literary men, Theodore Hook 
and 'I'homas Moore, whose official ea- 
rcor hiul been most unfortunate ; and 
tliough it is demonstrable in both 
coses, that literatTrrc had nothing to 
say to their errors or misfortunes, tliey 
both furnished an excuse for tliat al¬ 
most ostentatious neglect of literary 
merit, which signalised the second 
ministry of Lord Melbourne, and the 
last administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
Let us not b^ misunderstood: there 
was one section of literature to which 
Lord Brougham paid servile devotion— 
the newspaper press: he bent before 
it, like ^e savage before Robinson 
Crusoe’s gun, beseeching that '' it 
would not go off, and kill poor Man 
Friday.” He exploded it himself one 
fine morning, with ^‘Tbc queen has 
done it all.” He was blown to u dis¬ 
tance beyond the limits of his recupe¬ 
rative energies; Tout the evil he has 
done lives mter him, and “the good” 
is not “ interred with his bones,” in 
the first place, because “the good” 
no existence; and in the second, 
because the bones are still above the 
earth’s suriacc. 

7'he evil lives: literature is at this 
hour deemed a disqualification for po¬ 
litical office in high quarters. Theo¬ 
dore Hook is quoted as a decisive in¬ 
stance of the unfitness of literary men 
for political life, and by none more 
frequently than by those who are 
d(.‘cply indebted to iioor Hook for 
(heir position in political life, and 
their standing in general society. 

"i’hosc who have not seen Theodore 
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Hook ia his moments of improvisa^ 
the nearest approach to poetic 
inspiration which tlio present century, 
at least, has witnessed—cannot under¬ 
stand all that was abnormal and all 
that was exceptional (not exception- 
able) in his cnaracter as a Irterary 
man. Tic was the very incarnation of 
the genius of faroc, but of farce carried 
to a height which approached subli¬ 
mity. His widtings convey a very 
imperfect and erroneous impression of 
the man. All that t^os impulsive and 
all that was natural in his extraordi¬ 
nary powers, he rendered subservient 
to ])('rbonation. In speaking fir writ¬ 
ing he never was less serious than 
when he was strongest and loudest in * 
his assertions of porfcf't sincerity. t 

Our view of his life diflers from 
that of his biographer,* bocauso wo 
deny him the title of “a literary 
man,” which indeed ho always repu¬ 
diate ; and from his reviewer iu the 
Quarterly, because his career is set 
down as incident to literary lilb, in¬ 
stead of being*onc of the most erratic 
nnd exceptional that a literary bio¬ 
grapher ever recoftled. Hook, from 
the beginning to the end of his career, 
prided himself infinilely more on his 
conversational powers than on his lite¬ 
rary talents ; and all those who have 
ever known him will (‘onfess that he made 
no false estimate iu the^irt'fcrcncc. 

I'he real man of Irllers and the 
brilliant convorsaiionulist of th(> sa¬ 
loon and the boudoir, m'e characters 
very rarely united, and when united, 
uro still more randy blcuded in har¬ 
mony. We have before us a note 
from Hook, saying, ** I do not thank 
yon hu’ your cumplimcniing me on 
speaking tvell nnd much last night, tor 
1 wrote Imdly and little to-diw: more 
water in the tvell, uml less of such in 
th(' much, would have been an im¬ 
provement.” We contend, in fact, 
that Hook’s errors arose not from his 
having adopted literature as a profes¬ 
sion, but from his having misused 
every opportunity of this profession 
when ho had shut himself out from all 
others. One evening, at a literary 
dinner, when his health was proiKMcd 
rather lute by the iioot Campbell, he 
called himself ‘*a literary scamp, and 
the jiKHt erratic of all comets in a 
copper-niching system.” The hooked- 


in pun, to use his own phrase, referred 
to an assertion made some short time 
before by a bookseller at table, that 
the profits made by literary men were 
so enormous, os to threaten the swamp¬ 
ing of publishers. A brief survey of 
Hook’s career will show that the 
** scampishness” was Uic cause of all 
his errors and all his misfortunes, and 
that his literature alone saved him 
from absolute and premature ruin. 
Wc speak thus in no hostile spirit: it 
was impossible to be aei|uaintod with 
Hook, and not to feel that he was 
greater and better in his iuUcrcni 
nature than he hj«l ever shown him¬ 
self to be, either in action or intention. 
As ho said himself of one who still 
lives, He was a great peroershm 
Hook’s fatluT was an eminent musi¬ 
cal composer- HU brotlier, who was 
cightccu years senior to him, entered 
the church before Theodore was of an 
age to go to school, and his mother 
died when ho was about fourteen 
years of age. Jlorn in tlie same year 
;is Sir llobert JN'cl and Lord Hymn, 
lie was their schoolfellow at llaiTciw, 
but was not personally aequaiuted 
with either. On his mother’s <lea(Ii, 
he easily pcrsua<l(‘d his father to allow 
him to remain at home. Surrounded 
by a mtihical atniosjilicrc from chilO * 
hood—gifted with a rich, sw(‘ct, and 
l>oweriiil voice, he soon became dis¬ 
tinguished as an (‘xecllent jdayer tin 
the piano-forte, and a singer both of 
lathctic and comic songs. Hi* bml 
oiig possessed hU wondrous talent of 
improdsatiun before he bceanie con¬ 
scious of its value. 

While yet a >hil<1| anil bill] iinkimwii tu iumt, 
lie lu uumbetH, foi tilt nuiutH.i>i i uau" 

One evening, when he was about 
sixteen, intending to hoax Ills father, 

«lie sung, to his own uccont])nninieiit, 
two ballads, one grave and one ga), 
which he jirettmdcd to have received 
from a rival eomposcr. The futhei* 
pointed out some grave errors in the 
score, but cxprcss(‘d great admiration 
<if the verses; tlicy liail, jirobably, 
little point or meaning, but they were 
smooth, easy, and flowing, as, indeed, 
were all Hook’s impTuvisatu>n\t un- 
tier whatever elrcumstances produced. 
Hook told his secret; lie was taken'^ 
into a kind of jiartnership with his fa¬ 
ther, to whose music ho wrote songs ; 


A 'rho Lilc and lluroains 0 / Theodore Kdward Hook.” By the Rev. R. H. 
Dutoa Uarham, Hulhor of ** The Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 2 vols. 8vo. Beut- 
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and thus in boyhood he at once jumped 
into a kind of precocious independence. 

1 To hod free Emission to all the thea. 
ti es, both before and behind the cur¬ 
tain. llis puns and repartees became 
u(debrated in the dramatic circles, and 
the acti'esscs vied with each other in 
8(‘('lcing the attentions of the lively 
'riico<lore. 

The llev. Mr. Hook saw the danger 
of' such a life \ ho remonstrated suc- 
(;(^ssfully with the fatlier, and took 
Theodore to Oxford, intending to have 
him educated for the bar. one is 
admitted to the University oi Oxford 
who does not sign the thirty-nine ur^ 
tides. It is said that a country squire^ 
when asked by the vicc-chancdlor, 
“ Will you subscribe to thothirtjfcnino 
artides?” replied, “With all my heart, 
sir—how much?” Hook had heard 
this story, which greatly tickled his 
fancy, and suggested to him that this 
part of the ceremony of matricula¬ 
tion might furnish material for frolic. 
^\'^Ilon asked, ** Are you ready to sign 
llie thirty-nine artides?” he irreve¬ 
rently replied, “ Oiiitc ready, sir, or 
forty if you jdoasc 1” The offended 
functionary dosed the book, and was 
with dilHculty induced to pass over 
the irreverent jest by the earnest cn- 
fniaticR of the elder brother. Hut 
1 look had scon enough of Oxfoi'd : lie 
fjuitted it with a secret determination 
never U) return, and, hastening back 
to London,resolved to become a writer 
for the stage. 

His first drama, “ The Soldier’s 
lleturn," had a groat rnn. 'J'he inci¬ 
dents w'ere taken from the French, 
and mudi of the dialogue was hbrrowed 
from the same source; still there wore 
quips and points which boro the im- 
1 tress of the Tlicodoriun mint, sudi 
us when a landlord, being asked by% 
traveller, “ An! you the master of this 
house ?” replies, “Yes, sir, my wife 
has been dead those three weeks.” 

Much of th(! success of Hook’s 
fiu'ocs und comic operas was owing to 
the incomparable acting of Liston and 
Matthews, with both of whom ho 
formed habits of the closest intimacy, 
'riioy wore older than he was; but they 
had a luxuriance of animal spirits al¬ 
most os wild as liis own. “ Catch 
him who can,” a force written with 
special reference to the peculiarities of 
tnesc great men, was one of the most 
successful pieces of the day. Many 
long years after, we have heard Hook, 


who was a capital mimic, take off the 
grave, irresistible drollery of Liston, 
in some of the most telling points. 
Several other minor pieces rapidly fol¬ 
lowed, of which “Tekeli" was the 
most fsuccessful. This play is now 
only remembered W its casual men¬ 
tion in Byron’s “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers”— 

“ Goil#! o'er thcec boarclt eheft folly rcir ber bcoil, 
Wbluh Qarriuk trod, end Kemble livve to trewl 1^ 

On there ibull force diiplay Btiffonnery'* niwk, 

And Uook concoAiaU heroes in o cark V' 

Theodore was more hurt by this 
unkindness from his old schoolfellow 
than he chose to confess, lie took re- 
venge by several severe reviews tif 
Byron’s works in the John Bull, some 
years after; and he was onti of the 
few critics who steadfastly muinfaintMl 
that the reputation of Lord Ilyroii’R 
poetry was far beyond its merits, anil 
that his name would he almost un¬ 
known in a future generation. 

“Gilbert Ouvney ” is almost nn au¬ 
tobiography. It records thoadvcnturi’s 
of Hook in his first burst of man¬ 
hood ” (his own felicitous expression) ; 
but we who have heard him tell those 
adventures with many variations, so 
as to make every fresh recital aliso- 
Intcly a new story, feel that the nar¬ 
ratives in the book fall far short in 
spirit and iliciness of the unrivalled 
style in which they wore told by him¬ 
self. Print cannot contain or repre¬ 
sent the mellow voice, tlio sjiarkling 
eye, and the ])antoiiiimic gesture, all 
the more humorous because it was 
quiet and subdued—to say nothing of 
multitudinous allusions to some pi'cii- 
liarities of his auditors, who round 
themselves happily hit at a turn the 
most nnoxpcct^i. 

The hoax m getting himself ami 
friend invited to diniiur, by the retired 
merchant on the banks of the I’ltanics, 
whose conservatory, as protended sur¬ 
veyors, th<5y threatened to remove, in 
in order to cut an imaginary c^nul, 
was one which Hook loved to tell, 
but which he varied so often that it 
was diiTicult to discover the facts on 
which it was really founded. Mr. 
Barham's voi’sion of this piece of con¬ 
summate impudence, is that which wo 
believe most nearly approximates to' 
truth. Hook did go to u stranger's 
bouse, where he accidentally discover¬ 
ed that a large dinner-party was given; 
exerted his wondrous conversatioiml 
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powers so as to cbarm tlie whole com* 
pany, before his host could interfere 
to ask un explanation; was invited to 
dinner ; kept the table in a roar; had 
a friend to call for him; and wound 
up the fun of the evening by gfing to 
the piano-forte, and improvising a 
song, in which he related the whole 

f )lot to his astonished auditory. The 
ast verse, which, by the way, is not a 
little mangled in the Quarterly, was— 

“ I am very much pleated ^ith your fure. 

Tour dinner*! oi prlmr aa your cook, 

My friend’fl Mr. Terry, tbo player. 

And I’m Mr. Tlioodoie Honk.” 

Theodore’s great ally, .at this time, 
was Mr. Thomas Hill—the Tommy 
Hill of all literary reminiscences—the 
ITnU o^ “Gilbert Gurney"—the Paw? 
Pry of Poole’s clever comedy—and 
the contributor of all manner of ab¬ 
surdities in “ Natural History to the 
Black Days of the Morning Chronicle. ’* 
Hill was to Hook what the whetstone 
is to the razor; he was as proud of 
being the buttons others are of being 
the jester. He die^ some six or seven 
cars ago, at the age of cighty-tbree ; 
ut twenty years before that, it had 
been the fashion to treat him as a 
Methuselah. James Smith asserted 
that tlie register of his birth had been 
burned in the groat fire of London; 
Hook averred that ho was one oi‘ the 
Little Hills mentioned .as skipping in 
the Psalms; aud> George (Jolmnn 
gravely inquired whether he had been 
at all sco-sick when a comjianion of 
Noah in the ark! “Paul J*ry"was 
not an exaggerated picture of Sir. 
lull’s inquisitiveness, and of his jump¬ 
ing to the strangest conclusions on the 
most conjectural evidence. Ho felt 
very bitterly the exposure of his harm¬ 
less peculiarities on the stage, and 
sj)oko of Poole with not unnatural 
bitterness ; but, strange to say, he 
was delighted with hJs delineation in 
“Gilbert Gurney;” and, on more 
than one occasion after tlic publication 
of the novel, asseverated the truth of 
many of the wildest adventures in 
which he bad borne a port. 

Towards the close of his life. Hook 
frequently declared that the adven¬ 
tures in bis mad career of youth, the 
t strange stories which he had heard, 
and tno eccentric characters which lie 
encoimteted, would have furnished 
materi^ for an entire library of 
Saying and Doings,’’ We know 


[Jan. 

that he had formed plans and plots for 
a vast number of stories; and, judging 
merely from the outline which he im¬ 
provised, wc should say that ho in¬ 
vented far better novels than he ever 
wrote. We well remember his sketch 
of “ The Tufthunter,” in which he de¬ 
signed to portray what would have 
been his possible course of life had he 
pursued his studies in Oxford. Hook 
undoubtedly owed bi.s first intro¬ 
duction into the aristocratic circles to 
the Sheridans. In his greatness, and, 
alas I in his weakness, he was too like 
the rl&hly-gifted head of the family. 
We doubt whether this was the source 
of his introduction to the Marchioness 
of Hertford ; for he told a very diffe- 
rent, story, but with so many yorirt- 
tions when questioned, that it wouhl 
bo useless to attempt, to itsecrtaln the 
facts. The marchioness, however, in¬ 
vited him to meet the regent, in Alan- 
chcster-squarc, somewhere about the 
time that PercivaVs ministry was con¬ 
tinued, to the great discomfiture of 
the Whigs; and Hook’s improvised 
song w.as a very clover caricature of 
tlic corrc.'ijioiuli’ncc between the 
prince’s friends and the unbending Earl 
Grey—-containing furthermore a large 
admixtui'C of scandal, which, however 
acceptable to royal and loyal car.s in 
1811, would not now bear rcpelition. 
We have never scon a perfect cojn- of 
the song, but snatches of it were long 
c.irculatcd in fashionable soelely. A 
l.a<ly, whose title ** slided into verse 
and hitched in flie rhyme," had a de- 
Ri:‘*ndant who, tliirly years after, hear¬ 
ing the obnoxious couplet, supposed 
that it oras an attack upon his lady, 
and wrote to Hook for an e.x])lanation. 
He received In reply a significant ex¬ 
tract from the Table of AfJinity at the 
&nd of our Prayer Books, cut out, if 
we remember aright, and jiasted on a 
sheet of lettcr-p.aper. It was— 

“ A >11, m may not marry Ills graitdmolher'* 

for against this lady, not against the 
nolile lord’s wife, bad the satire been 
directed. 

'riie royal patronage, to which Hook 
was thus recommended, proved to be 
the great misfortune of his life. The 
regent declared, “ Something must be 
done for Hook ;*’ and in those days, 
every inconvenient something was un¬ 
derstood to mean a coloni^ appoint¬ 
ment. It is something of a digression ; 
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but an example of the mode in which whom all matters of finance were as 
tliu <>olonies were administered in those inoxpHcablo as the JBleusinian. my8> 
days, which wu have henr<l from high tcries, whose previous life had been 
nullioritv* deserves to be narrated. devoted to attaining ** the sublimity 
Shortly after his return from the of scampishness/' naturally shunned 
Kast, Sir Stamford llufUos was invited all ec^tact with the calculations of the 
to a ministerial dinner* where he dwelt markot> value of dollars^ rupees, and 

vi'iy htrongly on the comincreial iin> all the variations of coinage in the 

portance of Java, its command of the four quarters of tlic globe. Pecula- 

(rade of the Indian archipelago, and turn abounded in every direction ; and 

tlM' i'ertuiuty that its continued occu- Hook could not prevent it if be would, 
jMition would have opened to Ilritish and would not if he could. It was 

nmiiufacturers the coiiiinerce of China one of his stau^iu" jests, that h^ never 

nn<l Japan. It was naturally asked knew hat were iho duties of his office 

why (his liad not been stated before until he was made a prisoner for ne- 

s(j valuable a iiossession ha<l been gleeting them. General Farquhar, 

liandcdover to the Hutch, almost os a the governor of tlie Mauritius, was a 

matter of coiunliinent, at the Congress* near relative of the lady to whom 

of Vienna, llafllcs declared th^t he» Theodore’s brother, the Kev. Hoetor 

had represented the facts in the Hook, was married. Thiswas a serious 
Rtrong(‘at terms to the Colonial Office ; disadvnntnge to the young treasurer-., 
and on subsequent inquiry, all his dis* it saved him from the reproofs wliiefi 
palchcN to Earl Ilutliurst on the sub* his oflicial negligence ought to have 
ject of Java were found carefully pro- provoked, and cncouragcdhim to pur- 
sorved, but mo^'ued. When such sue a corcev of thoughtlessness, care* 
negligence was displayed by the head lessness, and extravagance, whicli 
of the eoloniul department, what was could not but end in^uin. 
to bi' expected fix)m distant and sub- It deserves to be remarked, that 
ordinate functioimri<>s i while Hook's novels contain abundant 

LRt<> in 1812 , Theodore Hook was results of bis keenness of observation 

appointed aecomjitant-gcneral and at Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, 

trcaMirer to the colony of the Man- and St. Helena, there can hardly bo 

ritlus, with a salary and allowances found a passage relating to the Mau- 

nmouutiiig to about iI2,0()0 per year, ritius. Ills reviewer in the Quarterly 

He was a man to whom the sinqdest stales that tj^e QuHiis in his '^Sayings 

uritlmietieal (lue.stion would have been and Doings,” and other novels, were 

as dillicult a jiroblem as th(‘ liiseetiou sketehes from characters he met in the 

of an angle or the qumlraturc of the Mauritius; but we have good rt'oson 

ehele. He knew nothing business j to believe that they might be much 

and to the lab^st hour of his life could more easily identified with weiUkiiown 

never understand tlie regulation of an fre<iuenters of the Oriental Club* 

account ■ and he was placed at the liouse, in llanover-stpiare. 

head of an ofliee in which duferenees Farquhar was eonipellod to return 
of eurrency produced oouijdications to Europe from ill-health; ho was sue* 

and perjilexities whi<‘h would have ceeded by (rcneral Hall, who deemed 

pn//Ied the fii st Cambist in the worW. it n«‘cessary order a general inves- 

Duriug the five years lliat he re- tigntion, and audit of accounts. Those 

jiiained on thi* island. Hook never vi- of the treasury were found to be in a 

sitedhis ofliee, for the juirposes of bii- most hopeless state of confusion. A 

siiiess, five times. lie always asserted clerk, wlio afterwaixls committed sui- 

—and his bioora])hers repeat the as- cifie, declared that .* 17,000 dollars hatl 

serlioii—that his personal expenditure been paid int4) the treasury, for which 

was below his official income : but the no credit had been given. Even at this 

rulio between his expenditure nii<I his crisis of his fate Hook would not tako 

income was an ineoniprchensible s»‘cret the trouble of investigating the books 

to Hook from the beginning of hi.s life of his office. The Commissioners cd 

to his end-.- En<[uiry found tliein such a mass of 

irregularities, dihCTcpancics, and con- 

No inrttctwiM«u.eTnoncy-* found. tradiotions, that they believed them 

And that wu n«\r cuDsidorcit yet.” to bc deliberately and designedly lal* 

sided. Deputy-Governor Hall took 
A raw, wild youth, of twenty-five, to the same view, and ordered Hook to 
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be arrested on a charge of fraud and 
peculation. 

Praud and peculation there were 
without doubt, but in them Hook was 
no participator. He had left every- 
thing to the clerks and agents. aThey 
had taken advantage of his negligence, 
and for this delinquency he was mo¬ 
rally and legally responsible. This 
was a view of the case which Theodore 
could never be brought to recognise. 
He denied that acceptance of office in¬ 
volved responsibilityand there was 
some plausibility m his argument. 
“If,” said he, “they wanted the ba¬ 
lance regular, they should have looked 
for a man of more weight ." 

Hook was sent home a prisoner; he 
had a protracted and unfortunate voy¬ 
age of nine months, during which he 
mid bis comptoions suffered some se¬ 
vere privations. At Saint Helena 
he encountered, on his way to the 
Cape, Lord Charles Somerset, with 
whom he had been slightly acquainted 
in London. Lord Charles, knowing 
nothing of the irresl, said to him, “ I 
hope, Mr. Hook, - that you are not 
going home for your health.” “My 
ford,” replied Theodore, “lam sorry 
to say they think there's something 
wrong IB the chest.'* 

On landing in England ho learned 
that the criminal process against him 
had been abandoned, but that he was 
to be sued as a debtor to the crown. The 
debt was never paid, and was never 
cancelled. Mr. Barham endeavours 
to show that Hook was treated harsh¬ 
ly by the government; but assuredly 
it would bo a strange principle to apply 
to officials, that when they are not 
guilty of crimes they should be allowed 
to escape the consec^uences of negli¬ 
gence. Taking the mildest possible 
view of the case, it must be confessed, 
that Hook’s negligence was the most 
flagrant, gross, and culpable to be 
found in the whole of our colonial ad¬ 
ministration. 

Soon after his return to England, 
Hook renewed an old acquaintance 
with Mr. John Wilson Crokcr, then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and the 
most dreaded Aristarchus of the Quar¬ 
terly Review. Benjamin DTsraeli thus 
describes the nature of their inter¬ 
course in his ** Coningsby,” represent¬ 
ing Croker as Kigby, and Hook as 
Lucian Gay 

“ The other gentleman was of a dif¬ 
ferent olass and character. Nature had 


intended Lucian Oay for a scholar and 
a wit; necessity had made him a scrib¬ 
bler and a bufToon. He had distinguished 
himself at the University; but he had 
no patrimony, nor those powers of per¬ 
severance which success in any learned 

{ irofession requires. He good-look- 
ng, had great animal spirits, and a 
keen sense of enjoyment, and could not 
drudge. Moreover he had a fine voice, 
and sang his own songs with considera¬ 
ble taste; accomplishments which made 
his fortune in society, and completed 
his ruin. In due time he extricated 
himself from the Bench, and merged 
into johrnalism, by means of which ho 
chanced to become acquainted with Mr. 
^ Rigby. That worthy individual was 
not slow in detecting the treasure he 
' had lighted on—a wit, a ready and 
happy writer, a joyous and tractable 
being, with the education, and stiil the 
feelings and manners, of a gentleman. 
Frequent the Sunday dinners which 
found Gay a guest at Mr. Rigby’s villa; 
numerous the airy pasquinades he loft 
behind, and which made the fortune of 
his patron. Flattered by the familiar 
acquaintance of a man of station, and 
sanguine that he had found the link 
which would sooner or later restore 
him to the polished world that ho had 
forfeited, Gay laboured in his vocation 
with enthusiasm and success. Willing¬ 
ly would Rigby have kept his treasure 
to himself; and truly he hoarded it for 
a long time, but it oozed out.” 

Wc Iiavc reason to know that there 
is much truth in this rather Ill-nutured 
(Icscriptiun. Hook certainly bulieved 
that Croker designedly kejit him back 
in order to use him as a convenient 
tool, and ho more than once took the 
characteristic revenge described by 
HTsrneli, in a passage which docs no 
more than justice to Hook’s unrivalled 
powers of mimicry:— 

“ His powers of mimicry, indeed, were 
great and versatile; but m nothing was 
he 60 happy as in a parliamentary de¬ 
bate. And it was remarkable that, 
though himself a man who on ordinary 
occasions was quite incapable, without 
infinite perplexity, of publicly express¬ 
ing his sense of the merest courtesy of 
society, he was not only a master of the 
•tylc of every speaker of distinc¬ 
tion in either house, but ho seemed, in 
his imitative play, to appropriate their 
intellectual, as well as their physical 
pocuHarities, and presented you with 
their mind, as well as their manner. 
There were several attempts to-night 
to induce Lucian to indulge his guests 
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with a debate, but he seemed to avoid 
the exertion, which was great. As the 
night grow old, however, and every 
hour he grew more lively, he suddenly 
Itroke, without further pressure, into 
the promised diversion; and Coning.sby 
listened really with admiration to a dis- 
nussioD, of which the ouly fault was, 
that it was more parliamentary than the 
original; * plus Arabe quo rArabic.* 

** The Duke was never more curt, 
nor Sir Robert more specious; ho was 
as fiery as a Stanley, and as acrid as 
a Graham. Nor did he do their oppo¬ 
nents less justice. Lord Palmerston 
himself never treated a proisund sub¬ 
ject with a more pleasant volatility; 
and when Lucian rose at an early hour 
of morn, in a full liouso alike exhausted 
and excited, and after having endured 
for hours, in sarcastic silence, dm nlb- 
nacing finger of Sir Ilobert shaking 
over the green table, and appealing to 
his misdeeds in the irrevocable records 
of Hansard, Lord John himself could 
not have afforded a more perfect repre¬ 
sentative of iduck. 

** Ilut loud as was the laughter, and 
vehement the cheering with which Lu¬ 
cian's performances were received, all 
those ebullitions sank into insignificance 
compared with the reception which 
gn'otod what bo htrasolf announced was 
1 o be thn speech of the night. Having 
quafied full many a qunigh oi' toddy, he 
insisted on ilclivt'ring it on the table, 
a proposition with which his auditors 
immediately closed. 

“ The orator appeared, the great 
man of the night, who was to answer 
everybody on both sides. Ah 1 that 
harsli voice, that urrog.ant stylo, that 
saucy superficiality which decided on 
everything, tliat insolent ignorance that 
eontradictod everybody ; it w.as impos¬ 
sible to mistake them I And Cloningsby 
had the pleasure of si'eing reproduced 
bcibro him tho guardian of his youth, 
the patron of the mimic—the Right 
Honourable Nicholas Kigby I” • 

Wo come now to the great event of 
Hook’s life, the establishment of the 
John Bull newspaper. It is said to 
have been suggested by Sir Walter 
Scott, by Terry, by Croker, by Mr. 
Manners Sutton, afterwards Lord 
Canterbury, and by Canning. The 
simple truth is, that all these, and 
many more, could establish fair claims 
to a share in Its organization. Hook 
had been from infancy a partisan of 
** Church and king," as this phrase 
was understood at Oxford in the most 
palmy days of divine right, lie was 


personally attached to Goorge IV.» 
whom he*alway8 believed to have been 
anxious to provide for him, but whoso 
kind intentions he believed to have 
been bafHod by some mysterious po- 
litiijjpl intrigue. The q^ueen’s trial 
had dragged royalty wrough the 
iniro, and had not allowed the Church 
to pass unscathed. Hook was resolv¬ 
ed to rescue his friends^ and to crush 
the Brandonburgh-Houso party; a 
periodical of some kind was necessary 
for the purpo| 0 , and he long hesitated 
between a m^azine and a newspaper. 
Mr. William Shackell, then an emi¬ 
nent printer, and ns vehement a 
“Church and king" man as Theodore 
himself, turned the scale in favour of 
the newspaper, and the first number 
appeared on the evening of December 
l«th, 1820. , 

It was a ferocious and unscrupulous 
attack on all who had ever shown a 
tendency to favour the cause of the 
queen. “It was," says Mr. Barham, 
“one of Hook’s favourite maxims, 
that there exists «Momc weak point, 
some, secret cancer, in every family, 
the lightest toifch on which is torture. 
Upon that hint he spahe.*' A more 
abominable principle was never adopt¬ 
ed ; Hook lived to see if' caii'ied to an 
extent from wliich he would have 
shrunk: hlaek mail was denuiiuled 
from every family which hajipeiied to 
have a blot on its escutcheon, until 
the weekly press of London became a 
nuisance that required to be abated. 

Bull’s favourite weapon was song, 
and Hook’s powers of improohatUm ‘ 
gavchimunrivallodfacilities in thejtro- 
duetion of satiric rhymes. On looting 
over these effusions, which Mr. Bar¬ 
ham has published in his second 
volume, we lind few superior, and 
many very far inferior, to songs which 
we have hoard Hook improoise in the 
social circle. Their success was ow¬ 
ing to their perfect applicability to the 
time; they embodied tho current 
scandal and gossip of the day. Just as 
his social olTusions retailed the topics 
of conversation in tho evening. One 
of the earliest and best is “ The Hunt¬ 
ing of the ITarc," written to the old 
tune of that name, and designed to 
ridicule the visitors at Brandenburgh 
House, and the number of addresses 
(some of them ridiculous euough) 
presented to the queen. Two or three 
stanzas will be sulhcient 
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** Would you hear of the triumph of purity ? 

Would you share in the joy of the queen ? 

List to my song, and in perfect security, 

Witness a row where you durst not bare been; 

All kinds of addresses 
From collars of 8S. 

To vend'^rs of cresses, 

Came up like a fair; 

And all through September, 

October, November, 

And down to December, 

They hunted this Jlare. 

• » • • * * • 

**Bold, yet half-blushing, the gay Lady Jersey 

DroVe up to the entrance, but halted outside, 

While Lefton s fair tribe, from the ba^ka of tho Mersey, ^ 
Who promised to keep her in countenance, shyed. 

But this never hinders' 

The sham Lady 1 ■■ — ■. 

Who stoutly goes indoors— 

Old Rusii doo;( tho same; 

Great scorn of all such is, 

^ But Bedford’s brave duchess, 

To get on her crutches, 

Delighted the dame. 

" And now ere I send off my song to the town-sellers, 

(’Twill fetch rather more than the speeches of Dumc) 
Wc’Il give one hussza to her pure privy-councillors, 

Lushington, Williams, Wilde, Denman, and Brougham, 
i, And Vizard, and Cobbett, 

And Hunt, who would mob it. 

And Cam, who would job it. 

As Dad did before; 

And Wnrthman, tho prate-man. 

And Pearson, the p/<zfe-man, 

And Matthew, the groat man, 

. Who found us this Hare.” 


Though Hook’s share in tho John 
Bull brought him in more than £2,UU0 
a-year, independent of a liberal salary 
as editor, yet when the drst exciteiucut 
of novelty was over, and the death of 
the queen changed the aspect of poli¬ 
tical warfare, instead of directing his 
energies to the sustaining a property 
which might have yieldcdhim a hand¬ 
some provision for life, he neglected 
the paper, which soon sunk in circula¬ 
tion, almost as rapidly as it rose. 
Aristocratic and dissipated society 
was eagerly courted, and easily at¬ 
tained. wit and humour graced the 
dinner-table and the drawing-i'oom; 
but when the serious had retired, the 
fun began. Then, in some remote 
chamber, the young men gathered 
round Hook, broiled bones and devil¬ 
ed biscuits inspired an artificial thirst, 
to be drowned in hot and strong pota¬ 
tions, while every fresh draught seem¬ 
ed to develop new and unsuspected 
powers of entertainment in Jlook, 
until mind and body sunk into col¬ 


lapse, from pure excess of excite¬ 
ment. 

At one of these symposia a dispute 
prose about marine painting. An 
amateur, who was present, inaiiitained, 
in opposit,ion to Hook, that a boat 
might be a beautiful object in a pic¬ 
ture. Hook, at last wearied of the 
subject, exclaimed, ** We have had 
enoi'gh of tho boat, let go the 2 >ainter." 

No constitution could stand the fre¬ 
quent repetition of these scenes, but 
once engaged in them Theodore was 
unable to recede. The wholesome re¬ 
straint which marriage would have im¬ 
posed was not only wanting but unat¬ 
tainable. Ho had formed an illicit 
connexion with an amiable and faith¬ 
ful woman, whom he bad never the 
courage to marry, nor tho cruelty to 
discard. He was fondly attached to 
his children. One of his daughters, 
who had attained her twenty-first year 
during his last illness, came, accom¬ 
panied by her sister, Louisa, to salute 
him on the morning of her birth-day. 
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Turning to a friend, who sat bv the 
bojlrtide, he said, “People say that I 
iini fond of gaming, and I must own 
that I dearly love Vingt-un and Loo, 

Hook's novels were almost as much 
improvisations as his songs, and like 
them they had immense success at 
their first appearance, but did not 
long retain their popularity. He re¬ 
ceived <£2,000 for the second series 
of “ Sayings and Doings,” which was 
not, however, so successful as the 
iirst. Hut this source of emolument 
he soon abused. He received payment 
/or works which only existed in their 
titles, and the manuscript thus paid 
for was not always forthcoming. ^ub- 
. lishcrs soon began to exercise a (cau¬ 
tion which Hook resented; and thus 
the mure painfully his pocuuiafy dilH- 
cullies ocoumulatod around him, tho 
mure perilously did ho seem bent on 
destroying the only means by which 
he might be extricated. 

it is not our piirriosc to criticise any 
of his novels. ''Maxwell” Is unques¬ 
tionably the best, and the cliuractcr of 
"Ciodfrcy Moss,” designed to repre¬ 
sent his buun companion, the llcv. Mr. 
Cannon, is not exaggerated. But we 
must mention that Hook introduced 
aequaintanecH into his novels, and be¬ 
trayed family secrets for the purpose 
of wounding fetsUng on very slight 
provocation, and often in sheer wan- 
tonne.ss. Two characters, drawn with 
nnmislakcalilc accuracy in “Jack 
Brag,” wen‘ cariculures of pisrsons to 
whom he bad been under the deepest 
obligations. 

As Hook became more and more 
hafiUur of ariatocTutic cirej^s, he drew 
oir from the companions and associates 
of his early life, or treated them with 
a haughty capriciousness verj^ painful 
to endure. It wassymjitomatic <4 this 
feeling that he lost no opportunity in 
the Jakn Bull of assailing the drama¬ 
tic profession, and that he Hpeuks of 
everything connected with the thea¬ 
tres, casually mentioned in his novels, 
in atone of contemptuous abhorrence. 

His excessive “love of approbation” 
made Hook a great frequenter of the 


clubs, where he was always the centre 
of an admiring circle. He strained 
Ills powers to ‘Win applause, and was 
forced to have recourse to artificial 
means to restore his exhausted spirits. 
Thk was repeated three, four, or five 
tinms at the different clubs to which 
he belonged, and of which ho regularly 
went the round; and the “just one 
tumbler of brandy and water” at 
luncheon was not unfrcqiiently dou¬ 
bled, and did not always stop there. 
Thou probably came an aristocratic 
banquet, whtre there was no stint of 
lordly wines, an iiapro^iisatum in the 
drawing-room, whicn taxed his mental 
powers to tho utmost; “a half-hour 
at Crockford's,” that is to say, two 
hours of gambling and dissipation, 
ending with a relum home by 

because he ha^ been advised not 
to expose himself to the night mr. 

The consequences of such a dcsjio- 
rate course soon become manlfcHt-— 
increasing pecuniary cmbarrassmcnln, 
decreasing health, ingenuity overtaxed 
to find means of raising ordinary sup¬ 
plies, the bottle. Over tiicse last 
scenes we droit the curtain, and could 
wish that Mr. Barham had done the 
some. We wish only to remember 
the unrivalled conversational ist. whoso 
writings, with all their brilliancy and 
all their wit, can never cnabU? a roadiT 
to form |.n estimate of his wondrous 
owers. But wo protest against his 
(ung rcgardcil as a type of literary 
mun: he belonged to the class relmr. 
tuntly and by accident; he shrunk 
from any identification with litcrutun;,' 
as if it were a pollution; he was a 
spendthrift, a tufthunter, and an ad¬ 
venturer, who made his intellectual 
powers subservient to his extrava¬ 
gance or his ambition, but never 
valued thctfi as the means of obtain¬ 
ing fame. If ever intellectual scamp- 
ishness could be predicated of any¬ 
body, be was the man, and lie was not 
the first, nor will be be the last of 
scamps who was justly stigmatised, 
but not the less justly admired and 
lamented. 
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THE DEATH’BED OP JACOB BOEHMEN. 

e 

DT TBS RBV. It. 8 . BROOSR. 

'* AndthnilpharfowontthewthnilMtinyrticof theflrat ier(—vis., the liarmlrH apecic*: At the head of 
vhieh atooda tho illunloated Tcutouic Thcoaopher Jwoh Boelunei>.*’>-BAiidBL T. Coi.BKtu<>E. 


The ctnumitonrea ftttcndlng the death of tlila great philoaophic lOTattc of thealxtconth century urc (hitUfulIy 
detailed In the following linea. 

c _ 

When within the walls of Gorlltz, the Tcutonic»iny8tic lay. 

Circled by his weeping dear ones, watching till he passed away: 

When, with coming Death contending, the reluctant flame of life. 

Leaping in its silver socket, scarce maintained the dubious strife: 

( 

It was daybreak ; and the crimson of the pu/plo skies bad conic, 

Like a spu'it, through the lattice, flushing all the sick man’s room—> 

Lighting up his flxing features, calm as marble sculpture-wrought. 

With something like their former tone of life and lofty thought. 

Broader, brighter broke the morning, and the crimson hues arc gone j 
And, blazing all with gems and gjold, upheaves God’s glorious sun : 

Was it this that ^itaycd the life-tides, as they slowly ebbed away ? 

Was it this that checked the spirit ere it soared to endless Day ? 

And the dying man upspakc and said—** Ope the door that I may hoar 
Tliat soft music which is ringing wild and sweet within my ear. 

Heard you not that strain excelling? Blessed sound! it sinks and i'alls— 

Oh, Lord of Hosts, ’tis thy still voice* that to my spirit calls.” 

** Oh, strength of Love l-u)h, Life of death!—My God, above this hour 
Lift me. Ob, Saviour, strong the waves, but stronger is thy power.” 

Then to tlio wall he turned his face, “ Now I go hence,” he cried, 

“ To paradise, to meet my Lord.” And simply thus lie died. 

And was it not a marvel in such an houi to see 

How God did loose the fetters of his mind's long phantasy ?— 

How one like him so over-wrought, who had leajied beyond all rule.s, 

To plunge in depths utitrod alike by sages and by fools— 


** Raptf in the holy Sabbath"—** trod the <5ontrc and the ground 
Of man’s hi<ldcn nature”—shadowed over with a mystery profound”— 

** Heal'd the tom^s, and felt the touch of God”—** in seven days’ vision dim 
Saw the Spirit throned in thousand Lights”—“ held his peace, ami worshipped 
Him." 

To think that such a mind and man, on this his dying day, 

Like a river issuing bright and swift from weeds which clogged its way, 
Heard but the Heavenly Shepherd's voice, as the shadowy vale he trod. 
Then laid him down like some-dear child, and slept, to wake with God. 


Note.— For a picture of Boehmen’s extraordinary and interesting mind, the 
readw is referred to Coleridge's exquisite *‘ Parable” in the “ Aids to Keflcctioo,” 
and under the head of ** Mystics and Mvstieisin.” 

* ** After the Arc, a still small voice.'—1 Kings, xtx. 12. 
f Some of Boehmen’s extravagant doctrines. 
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Z.AYS OF MANY LANDS.—NO. VI. 


Ci)e Ctnu tre tj^e luere iftlobCnj. 

PERSIAN OF KAZEM ZEnBATEn,* IN REPLY TO ItfESEEai’S ** TIHE OF 

THE ROSES.”) 


I. 

Brilliantly sparkle) Mcseehi, thy flowing 
Numbers) like streams amid lilies upgrowing) 

Yet) wouidst thou mifigle the sad and subliniC) 
Sing) toO) tl^ Time) 

Sing the young i'ime ere the Roses were blowing 1 


II. 

Then was the Season when Hope was yet glowing. 
Then the blithe year of the Spring and the Sowing; 
Then the Soul dwelt in her own fairy clime; 

Then was the Time, 

Then the gay Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 

HI. 

Soon, ah! too soon, came the Summer, bestowing 
Glory and Light, but a Light ever shewing 
In tho chill nearness the Autumn’s grey rime. 

Gone was the Time, 

Gone the fresh Time ere the Roses ]^ere blowing I 


IV. 

Life is at best but a Coming and Going, 

Now flitting past us on swift, now on »ow wing ; 
Here fair with Goodness, there gloomy with Crime. 
O, for the Time, 

O, for the Time ere the Roses were blowing! 


V. 

Coldly, oh, cold1y,%oes Truth overthnowing 
Fancy’s bright palaces, col^ily goes mowing 
Down the sweet blossoms of Boyhood's young prime. 
Give us the Time, 

Give us the Time ere the Roses were blowing! 


VI. 

T am Zerra’yeh, the Least of the Knowing; 
Thou art Meseehi, the Golden and Glowing! 
O, when again thou wouidst dazzle in rhyme 
Sing of the Time, 

Sing of tho Time ere the Roses were blowing 1 


* Who died at Isfahan, in 1541. 
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Cjbt C^brrlaiKtfnj^ 

(FBOU TB£ GERKAN OE FRIEDRICH V. SCELEGBL.) 


I. 

There came a lone, worn Wanderer to 
A village inn by night. 

He sate him down apart, as who 

Would shun both Men and Light; 
Then, laying his knanaack on the seat, lie 
Begged the nost, witn meek entreaty, 

Jo fetch him some cool draught. 


Hard by caroused a group of stout 
Young roysterers, <vine-mad 

And oath-full; until onp cried out_ 

** Ho, Boniface, my lad 
Come! bowl us in a fresh half-dozen. 

Though,—God’s death!—one’s blood feels frozen 
By thy vile vinegar stuff!" 

in. 

*• Ay 1” rowed another, ** six flasks more 
. Of thine infernal swash I 
Quipk, thou old sneaking screw 1 and score 
A long chalk fur the trash!”— 

** Quick I” shout all at that wild revel; 

Quick 1 or we’ll kick thee to the Devil, 

Thou blue-beaked hell’s-ghost hound 1” 


IV. 

« Even af we kicked the Crucifix 
This morn at Moldendett I” 

One youth exclaimed ; whereat the Six 
Laughed loud and louder yet. 

** By Gog I that was a feat worth money. 

By Gog and Magog I it tf'os funny 
To hear how yelled the crow^ I” 

V. 

Meanwhile the Unknown still sate apart; 

He^ neither stirred noi'^spake; 

Yet seemed there somewhat on his heart 
Which made it fain to break. 

Anon he sighed; his sigh resembled 
A ghost’s groan; and the listeners trembled 
And paused, scarce weeting why. 


VI. 

« Ho 1 codger there 1” at length cried one. 
What devil makes thee mope 
Id that dark corner all alone ? 

Art Satan—or the Pope ? 

Art bones or broth ? Old, smoky fellow, 

Or young ? Come forth, and shew that yellow 
Aud frosty phiz of thine!” 
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▼u. 

The Lone One rose* and, drawing near 
The group, who shuddered sll, 
Corpse-Ukc, he spake them so,—Gire ear! 

1 am God'^ Marked Man and Thrall. 

1 walk as one who is,—yet is not, 

The All-wise ravelleth weM; and His knot 
What mortal shall unloose ? 


viu. 

« 1 am not young; 1 am not old; 

I live, yet have no life. ^ 

Abk him who hath suffered woos untold 
Froiif some volcanic strife 
Of passionate years, if he remember, 
Tombed in the giyive of Life's December, 
Its cancelled golden June I 


IX. 

** 1 saw Him whom, amid vile men. 

That Cross you outraged bore'— 

Ha I" cried all, starting,—Thou art, then”— 
—« The same for evermore 1— 

The same i have said, and not another ; ^ 

One without a friend or brother— 

A Form whom even Death flees 1* 


X. 

** I saw The Man, and He saw me— 

He fell down at iny gate I 
Under the weight of that Great Tree ? 

No I under a World’s weight! 

** One minute's rest, here," he said, turning 
Ills anguished eyes on me, but, burning 
With hate, I struck the Man! 


XI. 

No, .Te'^us!” cried T. ** Henco with thee! 
Go, and be crucified I*' 

The Saviour sfdly looked at me, * 

And sadly he replied,— 

** Yes 1 I, indeed, am going homeward, 

But thou sbalt tairy till 1 come, warred 
Against by Fate and Time I" 


XU. 

And from that hour, through toils end tears. 
My Life has been a Death, 

Through toils and tears, fur twice the years 
Given unto Cain and Seth. 

Behold my brow! If not so o’er-wsn, 

A mark—as that First Wanderer boro one— 
Still stamps me as alone 1 
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XIII. 

He speaks, and bares his brow—and lo! 

A cross of burning red. 

From whose dead luridness no glow 
Of rayed sheen is shed 1 
AH shriek! ... ... 

* • C • • * 

Through long, long nights of fever 
That spectral Sign will haunt them over 
In dreams of ghastliest guise ! 

XIV. 

Was^ a dream ? No! though they tried 
To deem it such even there. 

They wasted thenceforth till they died 
In horror and despair; 

And where the wailful pight>wind whistles 
Through Kuhrs churchyard grass and thistles 
Their unblest bones no^ bleach. 


(raoM THE Dim Mholwlh m Qaoidheilgc of riiiLn' FiTzcinnoN, a Kilkenny 

rOET.) 


1. 

The language of Erin is brilliant as gold; 

It shines with a lustre unrivalled of old. . 

Even glanced at by strangers to whom ’tis unknown, 
It dazzles their eyes with a light all its own! 


11 . 

It is music, the sweetest of music, to hear; 

No lyre ever like it enchanted your ear. 

Not the lute, or the date, or the quaint clarionet. 
For deep richness of tone could compete with it yet I 


It is dre to the mind—it is wine to the heart— 

It is melting and bold—it is Nature and Art 1 
Name one other language, renowned though it he, 
That so wakes up the soul, us the storm the deep sea! 


IV. 

For its hards,—there are none in the cell, cottage, or hall. 

In the climes of the haughty Iberian and Gaul, 

Who despair not to match them—their marvelful tones 
Might have won down the gods of old Greece from their thrones! 


V. 

Then it hears back your spirit on History’s wings 
To the glories of Erin’s high heroes and kings. 

When the proud name of Gael swelled from ocean to shore. 
Ere the days of the Saxon and Northman of yore. 
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VI. 

Is the liti&rt of the land of this tongue undecayod ? 

Shull the Sceptre and Sword sway again as they swayed? 
Shall our Kings ride in triumph o’er w’ar-£elds againj 
Till the sun veils his face from the hosts of the slain ? 

TII. 

O, then shall our halls with the Gaelic resound^ 

In the notes of the harp and the claoirseach* half-drowned, 
And the banquet be spread, and the chess-board all night 
Test the skill of our Chiefs, and their power for the tight. 

VIII, 

Then our silken-r^ed minstrels, a silver-haired band, 
Shull rewuke the young slumbering blood of the land. 

And our bards no more phiintive on Banba's dark wrongs, 
Shull then till two worldsf with the fame of their songs. 

iX. 

And the gates of our UrughaidhsX again shall stand wide. 
And their cead mile failte woo all withinside. 

And the travel-tired wayfarer £nd by the hearth 
Cheery Plenty where now, alas I all is black Dearth. 


X. 

The down-trodden Poor shall meet kindness and cure, 
And the Rich be so happy to spare and to share! 

And the Mighty shall rule unassailed in their might. 
And all voices be blent in one choir of delight! 


XT. 

The bright Golden Era that poets have sung 
Shull revive, and be chaunted anew in our tongue ; 

'I'he skies hhall rain Love on the land’s breadth and length. 
And the grain ri.se like armies battalioned in strength. 

XII. 

The priest and thf noble, the serf and his lord. 

Shall sustain one another with word and with swords 
The Learned shall gain more than gold by their loro. 

And all Fate took awuy the shall trebly restore. 

xni. 

Like rays round a centre, like stars round the moon, 

Like Ocean round Eai'th, when it heaves in the noon. 

Shall our chiefs, a resplendent and j^unoplied ring. 

In invincible valour encircle their King. 

XIV. 

And thou, O, Grand Language, please Heaven, shalt win 
Proud release from the tomb thou art sepulchred in. 

In palace, in shieling, on highway, on hill, 

Shalt thou roll as a river, or glide as a rlli I 


* Bagpipes. t Viz., America and Europe. Public Victuallers. 
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• Xay« of itfcny ZflfM?*.—iVb. Tl* [Jon, 

XV, 

The history of Eire shall shine forth in thee ; 

Thou shalt sound as a horn from the lipa of the Free ; 

And our priests in their forefathers' temples once more 
Shall through Thee call on men to rejoice and adore I 

Cjbe iStiE^fntrrretr 

(1790.) 

(from the BWEPISH OF LARS GULDA LEDDREKKER.) 
c 

I. 

And there they lie, the Royal OnAj! There lie 
The pampered clay-gods of their time, 

The comet Kingdom-lights^ erst blazing high, 

Now quenched in dust and slime! 

% 

/ 

II . 

I'be bared sarcophagi how they shimmer in 

The unflattering Noon, as rottenest wood I 
How shew the pale escutcheons dimmed and thin, 

Last vanities of high blood. 

III. 

Doth .horror crisp the hair upon the flesh 
Of him who passeth bier by bier ? 

Perchance 1—.yet Pride and Tyranny might refresh 
Their memories of Truth here. 


IV. 

How fearful is the sermon those dry bones 
Preach to each Mask in human form I 
Gop's thunders could not peal in louder tones 
* O, Man, thou less than worm I ' 


V. 

Even so 1 —for here lies the Sent-forth of God, 
Who scattered blessings in his path, 

Near him whom He made govern us a rod 
Of iron in His wrath! 


No tears for them I—save those their angels weep. 
The as dead stone angels o'er their tombs— 
The sculptor’s mockery of the Great who sleep 
'Mid monumental glooms! 

VII. 

How grim yon skull that crewhile proudly wore 
So many a blood-flecked laurel wreath, 

Upon whose lightest, slightest nod of yore 
So oft hung Life or Death I 

VIII. 

How shrunken lies tho hand whose iron pen, 

By one cold stroke, from Power’s high chair, 
So oft gave o'er the lenlest, noblest men 
To dungeons and Despair! 




Denmark qfter tfiis B^tk ^Copenhapm^ 

«* 

IX. 

How has thd skeleton breast been doubly robbed 
Robbed of the flesh that hid those bars— 
That hid the heart which all so vainly throbbed ! 
Robbed of its gold and stars! 


O, Vanity! Vanity I This is all wc learn 
From even the million-voiced Dead! 

This is the Bole> whole guerdon our toils earn> 
This—and our daily bread I 



O, Vanity! Vanity 1 We hear life but preach 
This lessoif to our overfond 
Enthusiasm ; and Death itself can teach 
The Wisest nought beyond I 

•xir. 

% 

Rebury those dead carcases, O, Men I 
Leave them to Darkness and Decay! 
God will one day retrieve us :—until then 
Let Mind forbear from clay! 


I9enmar& after tjbe 33attU of Co^enfyisen. 

(from the DANISH OT ERNEST ADAM8EN.) 


I. 

Denmark rent the Wreath from her brow, and strewed 
Ashes amid her hair. Her face was wan. 

Wan, and altered from tears. The talisman 
Of her power was broken. Denmark lay subdued! 


' II. 

Hark to thoso thunderous volleys that stun high heaven 
Hark to those terribler groans as closes the fray 
Empress of nations once,—a widow to-day,— 

Strike thy bosomOind weep ] Thou bidest bereaven ! 

lit. 

O, why exist we longer ib We, the Disgraced I 

VVe, the O'ercome and Mocked of an upstart host 
We, who could still redeem, redouble the Lost, 

Yet arc forefended, though the land lies a waste! 


IV, 

Smitten without and within! Glory, Power, Worth, 
Perished I Perished the world’s, our self-Esteem! 
God ! it seems all a dream, a horrible dream ! 

Some dark nightmare that rides the soul of the North t 


V. 

Where are the times when our fathers, disdaining rest, 
Carried their conquering arms o’er land and wave— 
Tramjtled in dust the thrones of t^cs, and gave 
I^aws to the barbarous tribes of the North and West? 



hoys of Many Lawia.-^Np* VI» 



VI. 

A 

Strike thy bosonii and weepi thou Fallen One, thou 1 
Better thou never hadst borne a Victress’s name ! 

Then could not now thy fame o'erwhelm thee with shame! 
Then might the Wreath still bloom, though rent from thy brow! 


Wftfotorti 

(FROU TUK NORWEGIAN OF ERIK DABOLF.) 

I 

I. 

Nigh the churchyard of Neild 
Abodu Wilberic Troll, 

The lonest lone.soul! 

HU own hands had buried his wife and only child. 

Oft under the stars 

Would he rest by their graves, 

And up from their caves 

His thoughts would arise and pierce him like scyinitars! 

III. 

Time I, too, were deadl” 

He would sigh to the Night. 

** Dim. grows mine eyes light; 

The snows of seventy Winters lie on iny head!” 

IV. 

In the churchyard grew 
*A sad, strange tree, 

Doath'Sable to see! 

The villagers called it always The Widowed Yew ! 


V. 

It mourned atwcec 

The infant and spouse ; 

And under its boughs " 

Old Wilberic hoped to repose from tins weary scene. 


Ten long, long years 
Ho lingered still. 

Awaiting God*b will 

With nightly vigils, and prayers, and pious tears. 

VII, 

When hark! one morn. 

In the dawn so hoar, 

A voice at hU door I 

** Up, up, old man, wlio Host there so forlorn I 

VIII, 

** Up I Thou, ere the sun 
Be born of the wave, 

Shalt delve me a grave 

For an old, old man, a lone, oh! so lone a one 
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IX. 

—•** And where shall it be ? 

Where wouldst thou it, friend ?'* 

—“ Where the black boughs bend 
Of the Widowed Yew, in the shade of that woeful tree I” 


X. 

Old Wilberic Troll 
Arises with tears^ 

Andy arisen, hears 

Through the stilly air of the dawn the death>bell knoll. 


XI. 

With a tight and a spado 
He hies to the ground* 

Soon to shew a new mound 

For* alas I a stranger* under the Widowed Yew’s shade. 

XII. 

“ 0, woe I” doth he sigh, 

“ That my bones may not rest 
In the spot I love best* 

Atween the graves where my Minna and Dietric lie I" 

Xill. 

And he delves and ho delves* 

And his task is done 
l^iVe the round red sun 

H. 1 S chased from their fairy-rings Titania’s elves. 

XTV. 

But the stranger ? Is gone. 

Gono whither ? None kn^w ! 
lie returneth no rao, 

But Wilheric’s heart feels faint* and his lips wax wan. 


XV. 

And the Widowed Yew* 

Kfe three days had rolled, 
O’ershadowed his mould I 
This tale the villagers tell; and their tale is true. 


^{3nu( nntr 

(rnOM THK 8F.RVIAN OF IWAN TLEFFLIK.j 


I. 

Hark, Jeliska! hoardst thou not a knock ? 

Go* good maiden* go and ope the gate 
Though the moon shines bright the hour is late. 
And tlio stormy wind, how loud it blows* 

Blows us though 'twould shake the ocean rock ! 

Go I Some wandering pilgrim* well T guess, 

('laiins from us what every Christian owes 
Unto every Christian in distress 1” 
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Lays of Many Lands,^No, VJ, 

f 

II. 

So spake Bathski-D6r, the Hospodar, 

And while yet the words were on his tongue 
One of a swart and bearded countenance 
Like a soldier-traveller from afar. 

Stood before hini. Stout he seemed and young, 
And with iire and lightning in his glance. 
Word be spake not till the Hospod^r 
Pointed towards the bench beside the heai'th, 
Saying, ** Cousin, these are days of dearth ; 

Little cheer save bread and fruit and oil 
All we have saved from Autumn’s golden spoil, 
Can we tempt thee with—but these are thine. 

Seat thee on the bench beside the k«arth. 

Would that we could give thee meats and wine 

in.* 

—** Thy false hospitality I s^haro not 1 
For thy bread and fruits and oil' 1 care not 1 
B.v thy smooth words will I not be entreated 1 
By thy hearth-fiug will I not be seated I 
Uathski-Dor I I am here to slay and spare nut! 
Bathski>D6r I I bad a cherished brother. 

Him thy sabre wounded unto death. 

In iny arms he breathed his dying breath. 

Oft, 1 have tried, and tried in vain to smother 
The fiiTce wrath I felt against his slayer— 

Felt and fuel—it haunts me even in prayer. 
Bnthbki-Dorl we twain must measure swords—. 
Nay, man, sleep not I Mine are no child's words I 


IV. 

Bathski-Dor upraised his hanging head. 

Opened his Qhut eyes, and calmly said— 

** Kinsman Paul! thou hadst a cherished brother, 
And my sabre wounded him to death— 

Knowest tbou nut that I, too, had another. 

Whom thy father slew at Vlokonvon, 

On the hill be sleeps this night beneath ? 

Will! what therefore? both men fairly fell. 

Both men fell, my brotlior and thiiiL own. 

Not by treacherous guile or magic spell, 

But in open field, with naked blades. 

Still if thou seek venguanc^* upon me, 

Take it, cousin I Only bide till dawn. 

'Twere ill combating ’mid Night’s dusky shades. 
Meanwhile, watch or slumber. Thou art free. 

I rest, I, though thousand swords were drawn!” 


V. 

But, list 1 hark !—the deep roll of a drum. 

And the summoning sound of many horns. 
And the tramp of steeds that go and come ! 

And a cry—“ Ho! Bathski-Dor I there waits 
Zervi-van* one of her bloodiest morns! 
Bathski-D6r ! the foe besets our gates! 

Up and arm, thou noble Ilospodar ! 

Up and arm for battle, thou and thine 1 ” 


[Jan. 


* Servia. 
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Paul and the H^tpodaf* 



VI. 

Bath8ki-D6r hath donned his warrior-garb. 

This is Servia'si this his country's call; 

Yet before he mounts his coal black barbi 

With drawn sword he speaks his kinsman Paul* 
** Paul! thou shnuldht have be%n a Servian, thou, 
Though thy father fled to far CroJitia. 

Wilt thou clasp my hand, Paul ? Wilt thou now 
Turn, with rne, thy sabre against Asia ? 

Or shall thou and 1, like madmen, struggle 
Here unto the death with one another ? 

Shall we shed each other's blood because 
Thou hadat once, as I had once, a brother? 

Perish such a i^ride-born, hell-born juggle I 
Kinsman ! thou shalt live to win applause 
Prom thyself, thy country, and thy GonI 
Chisp my hand ! Th^ gallant fathers trod 

That green soil 1 have not loved in vain— 

And thou wiU ndt shame them, though thou drain 
Thy last life-drop in fair Freedom’s cause 1”— 

Vll. 

—** Kinsman ! cousin 1 thou hast spoken well!” 

So in answer sjmke the warrior Paul* 

“ Uti all feuds foj'got at Servla’s call! 

Side by side we fight, knee-deep in gore I 
Side by side we fight, and if we fall, 

Servia’s minstrels yet and oft shall tell 
How Paul stood till death by Bathskl-Dor, 

And how he till death, too, stood by Paul!" 

Sixteen hundred fifty, tenth of March— 

Such the night and time these words were spoken* 
And to-day a tomb, defaced and broUen, 

Yet still standing, and a broken arch, 

Both with one half-worn engraven date, 

* Sixteen hundi'fd fifty, twelfth of March,’ 

Rise besides the slope of Dvilna-var 
In White Servia. Two, so near to hate, 

Mutual hate a few brief hours before. 

Sleep in friendship there for evermore, 

Paul and Bathski-Dor, the Hospodar. 


J. C. M. 
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A Prt>n9ion for tke lRoman Catholie Clerpy mindtred, [Jim. 


A raOTISION FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CINERGY CONSIDERED, IN A LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


Sir,— Your high station in the literary 
world is the cause why 1 thus address 
you. You arc the conductor of a pub* 
lication which commands an extensive 
circulation, and cxerc^cs a powerful 
influence over the national mmd. The 
moral character of your publication is 
deservedly high ; and its jud^ent 
upon important and critical subjects 
ouen such as to influence the decisions 
of the legislature in matters seriously 
afFecting the public weal. Of this 
hind is the mvch-canvasscil (jucstion 
of the payment of the Homan Catho> 
lie priests in Ireland. You have not 
licsitated, again and again, to express 
a decided opinion that such would be 
a wise measure; that it would go far 
towards solving the Irish diflieiilty” 
in a safe and sutislautory way ; that it 
is unobjectionable in point of princi¬ 
ple ; and must interest those who arc 
at present the foinentcrs of public dis¬ 
turbance to lake the side of the cause 
of order, and use their influence in 
trauquilli/.ing and reclaiming a turbu¬ 
lent and excitable population. 

If .such effects would follow from 
the course of policy which you recom¬ 
mend, it is not surprising that it should 
have received your sanction. But 
there arc others who view it with 
grave ulurni, and to whom it appears 
only certain to produce the very op¬ 
posite eflbcts. And you cannot be 
surprised, nidthcr, I hope, will you be 
displeased, if they entreat, on your 
part, a reconsideration' of the whole 
case; and, on their own, enter their 
solemn protest against a measure, 
which they believe, upon no doubtful 
grounds, to be fraught with ruin to 
Ihe British Empire. 

You refer, in the commencement of 
the very able paper, to a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished nearly forty years ago, and en¬ 
titled “A Sketch of Ireland, past and 
present.” I well remember that bril¬ 
liant hrovhure: cbaructoriscd by the 
vigour and tlic condensation of Taci¬ 
tus, and not deficient in the penetrat¬ 
ing sagacity which distingui^ied that 
sage historian. Its etchings of charac¬ 


ter arc graphic in the extreme. A 
few strokes of tlic masterly pencil 
completes the picture. Its outline of 
Irish misrule, and Ihc bungling of 
British legislation, is strikingly just 
and vivid; and, couched in sarcastic 
asperity, mnch instruction is convey¬ 
ed, which the legislator would do well 
f.o ponder, l)o I err in supposing 
your revicw(!r the author of this wcll- 
f:nown production ; and that he re¬ 
gards, with a fond, i>arcnta] partiality, 
this first promise of Jiis literary re¬ 
nown ? Assuredly, lie may look back 
u])on it with a just pride; us there 
are very few opinions which it con¬ 
tains which might not, even at the 
jiresent day, be adopted and acted 
upon with advantage. He is but con¬ 
sistent in maintaining now, the judg¬ 
ment to wliieli he gave expression 
then, respecting the expediency of 
paying the Homan Catholic priests. 
And it is not unlikely that, hod nut 
this early conviction been thus de¬ 
cisively formed, and maintained its 
hold, by a sort of prescriptive right, 
upon that ingenious writer’s mind, he 
would, with increasing years, have 
seen increasing reasons to doubt the 
soundness of Ins first impix^ssion, and 
the cause of truth and of sound policy 
would now enjoy the benefit of an ad¬ 
vocacy w^iich would 3‘cnder it as irre¬ 
sistible as it is imjiortant. 

It is from no abstract love of Bo- 
pery that your reviewer advocates 
thh payment of the Homan Catliolic 
priests; neither docs he entertain any 
factious or fanatical hatred of the 
Established Church, by which but 
too many who have taken up the 
same opinion are distinguished. He 
regards Homanism, if not with just 
abhorrence, at least with grave disap¬ 
proval, and recognises, in tlie Irish 
members of its priesthood, a race of 
fanatical incemliaries, who have ag¬ 
gravated, if they have not produced, 
the worst evils of Ireland. And gi eat 
injustice would be done him, if ho did 
not get credit for a sincere attachment 
to the Established Church. But he 
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rpgiirds Popery in Ireland as an cs- 
taCliKhed faet, which, like tlie soil or 
the climate, whilst we may rail {igainst, 
we must endure. And ho conceives 
that its evils would be (lunlihcd, and 
not aggravated, by taking its priest¬ 
hood into the pay of the stiite, and 
thus lessening their dependence upon 
the people. 

For this notion, many jdausiblc 
reasons might bo given at the time 
when, by this writer, it was first en¬ 
tertained. The llomish priesthood, 
in this country, might be described as 
a race of fjuict, inoffensive gcclcsias- 
lles, who had recently witnessed a for¬ 
midable rebellion put down by a 
strong band, and felt hut little inclimf- 
lion to countenance a second uprising 
of the masses, which might be emial^y 
bloody, .and equally abortive. Tviay- 
nootli was, at that time, young in its 
operations, and had not wrought the 
mighty changes which have since been 
produced in the Roman Catholic 
mind. And few, if any, were possess¬ 
ed of tho moral and political <livining- 
rod, by which, from indications upon 
a tranquil surface, any sure conjec¬ 
tures might, bo formed respecting the 
elements of trouble or disorder which 
were eonce.ale<l beneath. No wondttr 
that jui opinion beenme very' prevalent 
amongst the enlightened and the edu¬ 
cated, that the flocks wore to bo sc¬ 
oured by securing the past.ors; and 
that th(5 pastors would be, full surely, 
gained over, if they were once, by the 
golden link of a state endowment, 
coiinceted with the crown. 

Such was, tlicn, the wisdom of the 
wise; .and such is still the conviction 
of many in whom au aliStract and 
speculative idealism predominates over 
tile plain and jirnetical realities of our 
every-day existence. Nor is it sur¬ 
prising that the strongest minds, 
when thus impressed by some plau¬ 
sible delusion, retain their hold of it 
by' a sort of spasmodic energy against 
which, reason, and conscience and 
experience, and common sense, utter 
in vain their admonitory reclamations, 
The conviction 1ms passed into a ha¬ 
bit ; and age, instead of impairing its 
power, li.as only rendered its pertina¬ 
city incorrigible. 

Jt is true that Popery was an es¬ 
tablished fact: that is, it was tho 
creed professed by a vast majority of 
the jHioplc; but not in any sense in 
which its gradual removal might not 


be looked forward to fvom the progress 
of spiritual illumination. It was an 
established fuot, just ns the saturation 
of the ground by superfluous moisture 
was an established /act; but one which 
did not forbid the remedial processes of 
artiAcial subsoiliog and draining, by 
which superior systems of husbandry 
might be instituted, and much of tho 
noxious clement removed. And it 
would not have been more absurd to 
regard the first condition of the soil as 
its normal condition, which forbad all 
hopes of improvement, and sot at 
nought the schemes of the practical 
agriculturist to make two blades of 
grass, or of corn, grow where Init one 
grew before, than to regard the dark 
andscmi-bavbarous condition in which 
Popery held in thrall flic native Irish, 
as one connatural witli the rnoc, and 
which cqualljr defied *1116 aids and the 
appliances of letters, luid the power of 
the Gospel. 

The proposition thus enunciated was 
never, iiernaps, deliberately thus for¬ 
malised by many', by whom, neverthe¬ 
less, it was priujiically entertained. 
It was the supfwc'ssod premiss in (be 
enthymeme by which tliey reasoned. 
Its admission was necessary, i(s denial 
would be fatal, to the validity of f lioir 
conclusion. And it will, invariably, 
lie found to have jircvailed most 
.ninongst those whose first object was 
how Irish Tlisaffcction was lo* be best 
conciliated, and Irish turbulence 
most efrectually subdued; an<l least 
amongst those whose first objt'ct was 
how the V nilglit best speed (he progress 
of moral and religious improvement. 

There have not, indeed, been want¬ 
ing legislators, and these, too, who 
called tliemsclves enlightened, who did 
not scrupled maintain that I’opory 
was a religjpn good enough for Ihv 
Irish. The late Lord Grenville was 
said to have thus cxprcs.sed himself. 
But few, if any, could now be found 
to give open nttenincc to such a senti¬ 
ment; wnilc yet it Is implied in their 
acts, which would tend to maiatain an 
unscriptural creed, and to strengthen 
a decaying superstition, in the hope of 
thereby jiroducing some temporary re¬ 
spite from the evils, both social and 
political, whyjh siiptu’stitioii and igno¬ 
rance never fail to engender. 

What i.s the characteristic differeneo 
between the norlh and the south and 
west of Ireland? The one is predo¬ 
minantly IVotestant, and is fdled by 
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an induBtrious, a peaceable, and a 
thriving population. 'ITie other is 
predominant^ Roinanist, and its pea¬ 
santry arc the very types of ignjjrance, 
wretchedness, turbulence, and demo¬ 
ralisation. Why is this ? Tliit soil 
is richer, the eli>iiaU* more temperate, 
than that of Ulster. Tlx*, farms arc 
larger, the tenant-right (juite as se¬ 
cure ; the landlords, geiievully speak- 
ing, as humane and indulgent. The 
essential dinerence is alone to be found 
in the religion. The on*^ arc a church- 
going, a llible-rcading, a gospel-licar- 
jng people; they live in the light of 
the I)ivinc Word. The other arc the 
thralls of a system of error and of 
fraud, which makes tlio Word of Ood 
of none effect by their traditions. 
Ilcncc the umrderB, tho commotions, 
the disaifectioi^ and the treason, by 
which tlx.’y arts characterised. 

Ijii the inhabitants of these diffe¬ 
rent j)art8 of the island change places. 
Let the northern, with his scriptural 
Christianity, emigrate to the south, 
and let the sont^rn, with his papal 
Christianity, take his abode in the 
north, ami the effects will be s«>on ap¬ 
parent. In the one case, a S(pialid 
wretehodness will supervene upon a 
progi'cssive civilisation. In tlie ether, 
the labours of industry will encroach 
upon the domain of idleness. Tiirlni- 
lencc and disorder will diaxppenr. In 
the sweat of their brow men will earn 
their bread; and soun^es of jiroduc- 
tive employment will be opened to the 
artisan and husbandman, which will 
cause pauperism to exhibit a diminish¬ 
ing proportion to the numlicrs of those 
who are enabhid to procure for them¬ 
selves a decent subsistence. 

Can we be indiflercu% then, to any 
measures by which I'ojicry, the fruit¬ 
ful pui'cnt of ciToi* a'i'id of* crinus, 
may bo corroborated and aggr.andised, 
while true religion is suffered to lan¬ 
guish j and funds are allocated for tho 
sustcntalion of a system which “ dark¬ 
ens counsel by words without know¬ 
ledge," while the clergy of the Kstab- 
lished Church arc regarded with 
severe discountenance, as the mere 
provisional occupants of a position to 
be ceded, by-and-by, to their and 
Eii^land’s inveterate enemies ? 

Uut, it is time* to consider the 
Hpeeinl gi-ounds us.sunied bv your re¬ 
viewer for the purpose of justifying 
a state endowment of the Romish 
clergy. 


The first is what he calls a gi'ound 
“ of justice"— 

“The ministers of that church, for¬ 
bidden, like our own, to earn a livelihood 
by manual labour or s<‘cular business, 
arc, if tolisratod at all, enti/lvd to he 
supported by ihc s/atCt 'ihich, upon our 
principle, is hound to provide .spiritu.il 
instruction for tlio peopUs. The state 
may regri't that tlm instruction is not 
of a bettor kind ; but there is no other 
possible, and you must give cither il or 
none. And if all those higher reasons 
should fail, may we not ask, whether 
the Rofhan Oat hollo clergy have not 
as much right to out-oj-uour relief us 
the lloman Oatholic or Protestant pau¬ 
per? and \vc are confidi*iit*th.at they 

often need it as much." 

c 

r 

Now, it may be asked, upon what 
principle arc niinistcr.s dissenting from 
the Established Church eiHUled to a 
state provision ? Is it hecanse of that 
dissent V 'fliat would be to promote, 
by a bounty, an opposition to the re- 
liirion as bv law established. Is it 
woAvitlistandjng that dissent, and be- 
caiis<5 of the peculiar inerils of their 
teaching? 'rhi'se pecidijir merits 
should be set forward, tlxit ivo, may 
judge of the tree by its fruits. Are 
ihcj to be found in tlie system of 
which the same writer declares, “ as 
an historical fact, that all the <*ivil ami 
lolitical, and even social cvil.s ol' Ire- 
aiid, may be traced to the eoiuli- 
tion and inllucnce of the Jloinan (’a- 
tholic religion hi that country and 
that— 

“ Tho most cursory obs(*rvor cannot 
travel tbiough Ireland without being 
evorywliere struck by the ditrei'csncc lie- 
tween the Protestant and the Uoinanist 
districts—nay, between the manner and 
apparel of tho individual iVotestants 
and Romanists, lii the fonnor there is 
cverywhoro visible an approach to the 
British prototype, in industry, neatness, 
and loyalty: in tho latter, nverywhero 
tho reverse. Txi those terrible annals 
of blood, which form .so large a portion 
of the domestic history of Ireland, wo 
hardly ever read of a Protestant cul¬ 
prit, or of a Romanust victim. . . . 
The diftbrciice is, we are informed, 
beyond all niorely statistical propor¬ 
tion. It really tfoes seem as if the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland was 
unfavourable to the dov(>lopmonl of the 
industry, tho independence, and tho re¬ 
spectability of tho individual man.” 

And again 
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“ In short, we have arrived, by 
aecumulated experience, to the painful 
conclusion, that the Homan ('uthoHc 
priesthood of Ireland are turbulent and 
disloval; and the first and chief cause 
of hII the crimes, disorders, and miseries 
of their unhappy flocks, of which they 
are the discontented pastors.” 

And again;— 

“ We do not believe the priests to bo 
loyal; and wo will not Submit to the 
roininon cant of repeating (ulsoroo en- 
eoiniums, of which they that o^ct them, 
and they that rec(tivc them, arc alike 
aware that they are mere eoiiventional 
verbiage, without truth, and withoi^t 
value.” 

• 

Is it of a systoiu of which siuib are. 
the fruits that merits can be alleged, 
which should entitle the proiessors of 
it <0 be an exception to the general 
rule; and would claim, in their fa¬ 
vour, a distinction above dissenters of* 
any other denomination, in virtue of 
which they should be considered en¬ 
titled to a state endowment? This 
will not be pretended. It is not, 
therefore, for what they ham done, 
the reviewer ailvocatcs their payment, 
bnt for what they may be expected 
to do, if they should be so paid. 

“ Hut the state is hound to provide 
spiritual instruction for the people, 
and although It may regret that the 
instruction given by the Itomishclergy 
is not of a better kind, there is none 
otlier possible, and it must either give 
it or none." Either spiritual instruc¬ 
tion is a thing indilTerent, or a thing 
imjMirtant. If the fonnci^ the state 
is not bound to furnish it. If the lat¬ 
ter, it is bound to furnisli it of the 
best and purest kind : and if the state 
be a Chnstiun an<l Protestant state, it 
is bound to look for it in the Holy 
Scriptures, and to eschew, with a re¬ 
ligious fldollly, the sanctioning, by a 
state endowment, of anything directly 
contrary tliercto. It cannot he hound 
to uphold two contradictory systems: 
to pay the Protestant teacfier for 
maintaining the supremacy and the 
suflieiency of the Holy Scriptures j and 
the Komanist teacher for maintaining 
the 8upi*einacy of the Church of Home. 
This would be to proclaim an indiflb- 
rentism to all creeds, w'bich would ne¬ 
gative an obligation to provide for 
any. I could understand an infidel, 
who, like Gallio, cared for none of 


these things" regarding modes of 
faith" with contempt or scorn, and 
dealing by them with reference, solely, 
to some presenter political emergency 
or convenience. Hut by the Christian 
govorniiicnt, or the Christian slates- 
mau, they <;annot be viewed in that 
light. They ai*c not to bo permitted to 
play fast and loose with sacred things. 
If there be anv moral or religious in¬ 
struction w’hicb they ** regret" tliat 
the people should desire to receive,« 
they should be no parties to the com¬ 
munication of it. And if this instruc¬ 
tion should be of a nature to coun¬ 
teract and discredit that for which they 
are bound to make a due provision, 
that would only render it the more 
incumbent upon them to avoid all 
en<*oiiragement. of It by a state endow¬ 
ment. • 

But it is added, “ if all these higher 
reasons should fail, may we not ask, 
whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
have not ns much right to ouUof-door 
relief ns the Roman Catholic or Pro¬ 
testant pauper ? jjyd we are confident 
that they often i<6cd it as much." We 
have lived to hear and to read strange 
things; but this is the strangest of 
all 1 What 1 a poor-law as a jirovisioii 
for the sustentation of the teachers of 
spiritual darkness 1 A poor-law, pi’o- 
pcrly understood, contemplalcs, not 
the perpGtfkatioi), lint the extinction of 
pauperism. Its end is, not merely to 
relieve distress, but to diminish want 
by promoting industry; and it is either 
ill-constructed, or badly administered, 
when such an end is nut attained.' 
Does your reviewer mean tliatit should 
thus operate upon the iiaupcr jiriests, 
whom h(^ thus contemplates as olijecfs 
of public charity ? If he do, he would 
defeat his own abject, which is to or- 
anisc in life pay of goveniinent, a 
ody of stijicnaiaTy ecclesiastics. If 
he do not, there is no force in his ar¬ 
gument. If, however, that body, or 
any portion of them, he reduced to the 
deplorable condition whiih he de¬ 
scribes, there can be no doubt that 
their application to any of the poor- 
law unions would be atteudod to by 
the guardianl^, In preference to those of 
any other paupers who might present 
themselves as candidates fur relief. 

Secondly, the writer contends for a 
state provision on the gvoniid “ of 
equity." The property at present 
in the hands of the Estaidished 
was originally in the hands of the 
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tores respooting the manner in which 
It would work, which would prove an 
uaintance with the present con- 
on of Popery in Ireland. 

The Earl of Ellesmere’s proposed 
endowment, which is that to which 
your reviewer refers, would be mi¬ 
serably insuflicient for the pur¬ 
poses intended. It would amount 
to no more than the recognition of 
a principle — and it would require 
far more extensive drafts upon the 
treasury than that respected noble¬ 
man seemed to think at all necessary. 
The secular Romish priesthood of 
Ireland, not to talk of the regulars, 
at present greatly outnumber three 
thousand; and the late l)r. Curtis, 
the Roman Catholic primate, in his 
evidence before the parliamentary 
ooinniittee in 18^5, dncliirod that they 
were not half enough. Adopting the 
calculation made m France of the 
proportion which should bo observed 
botwccii the flock and the clergy, 
which was laid down ns one priest to 
every thousand of the population, this 
would give, 8upi>Qsing the Irish Ro¬ 
man Catholics sevea millions, seven 
thousand secular priests. And if 
your reviewer does not know that, 
in the late negotiations carried on 
between the covernment and some 
members of the Romish prelacy, it 
was stated, on the part of the latter, 
that five hundred ji-year would be re¬ 
quired for each parish priest, he is one 
of the few who is ignorant of that 
fact; so that, if any serious attenxpt 
is to be mailc to redress the gricvaiuie 
of which he complains, a sum nothing 
short of three millions aud a-half 
would be annually required from the 

S iblic treasury ; while the expensive 
omish ritual, as ])r. Curtis calls it 
in his evidence, and the magnificent 
places of worship whibh Rouiuiiism 
everywhere affects, would re(]uu‘(5 
large additional sums, which must 
either be furnished by parliamentary 

f ronts, or raised by voluntary cont-n- 
ution. All this, independently of 
the drain which would be made by the 
regulars, who would derive additional 
popularity from the fact that their old 
adversaries had become pensioners of 
the state, and thus be enabled to ply 
their vocation with increased energy 
and success, until, for every guinea 
which was received by the one from 
the treasury, at least a corresponding 
one would be ('ontributed to the other 
by the people. 


[Jan. 

Now,are youprwared to recommend 
a penal enactment for the suppression of 
the regulars ? And can you devise any 
penal enactment which would prevent 
voluntary contributions ? If such be 
your determination, I could not bid 
you God speed. I should regard 
any such attempt, or such infliction, a 
real grievance. We have no right to 
say—respecting, os we pretend to do, 
the principle of toleration—that the 
Roman Catholics may not do what 
they like with their own. Our coming 
forward with a vote in aid of those 
who may bo unwilling to contribute 
from ode class, gives us no right what¬ 
ever to impose any restriction upon 
jthosc who arc willing to contribute 
from another. Wc may, if we are 
unwise enough to do so, pay the 
priests ; but we may not pi’ostiribo the 
friars. We may keep up a supply of 
ecclesiastics for those who, though well 
able, arc not willing to keep it up for 
themselves: but it would violate all 
sound principles, to say that the only 
popery for which there is an cirective 
demand, is that for which its votaries 
shall be prohibited, by a penal enact¬ 
ment, from making a voluntary pro¬ 
vision. And he must, indeed, be 
blind to the signs of the times, who 
could calculate upon securing the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity by such an enact- 
ment. 

Your reviewer is indignant that 
any one should object to a state pro¬ 
vision for the Jtouian Catholic clergy, 
as though it were “ a sinful en¬ 
couragement to an idoliitrous wor¬ 
ship." This, he says, would be to* 
confound “justice, or charity, to a 
person, wclh assent to, or participation 
in, his doctrine.'* Not so. The sup¬ 
port he advocates is not for the relief 
of an individual, but for the mainte- 
uaftee of a functionary. The indivi¬ 
dual would cease to be an object of it, 
as soon as he ceased to belong to the 
system, although by so ceasing his 
personal destitution must be greatly 
increased. It is not, therefore, the 
poor priest, hut pttor popery, that is 
considered, when a staW endowment 
is recommended. The poor priest, 
who should become a Protestant, is 
freely left to perish, or to derive what 
voluntary aid ho may from the com¬ 
passion of a benevolent public. There 
is no public provision ]>roposed for 
Mm; that is reserved for the sus- 
tentation of' popery, lost the great 
evil should be incurred of its ^eld- 
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ioff to tho progress of spiritual 
and becoming extinct in Ire¬ 
land I 

And now T beg leave to A'^k you, 
wiicthcr yon will niiv long(T main- 
taiti that A state endowment is to 
be confounded with individual alms; 
niul whether a government by whom 
it is provided is not thereby oontri- 
hiitiiig to *Uho nmintenance of an 
idolatrous worship?’* 

Blit “we recognise and protect 
J’agiiu and Alahometim worship in the 
I'hist, and downright Itonian rntholic 
e^tnblishmcuts in Malta and in C/Aua- 
da.” As to recognition and ^irotec- 
fion, that is the duty of a tolerant 
stale towards all donomiiiations oft 
ludicvcrh} and no ooinjdaiiit has, or 
can b(‘ made, that it is not to itj^ 
full extent enjoj'ed by the Ito/haii 
Catholics in Ireland. “Kstahlish- 
'inent” is a ditlerent thing. However 
those to which ytuir reviewer alludes 
may have arisen, I boldly mamtuinithnt 
no ChrlsLimi stall* bhould vUahJUh 
\leadly anti-Chrihtian error, and that 
})y so doing it becomes amenalilc to a 
higher than any merely human tribu¬ 
nal. By so doing there is a clear de- 
jmrtiiro from the righteousiiesH that 
exalli'th a nalion,” and, eonsenueiitly, 
tho rule, if any, wlileh is derivable 
from such a practice, is one “more 
honoured in tho breach than tho ob¬ 
servance.’* 

A little incident which ocemTCd 
wifliiu my own knowledge, may serve 
to illustrate tho (li.stiiictiou between 
lh(’latUudinarianisiu of your reviewer 
ami geiuiim- cliai ity. 'riieri* lives near 
to llie spot in which 1 write, a Dub¬ 
lin wholesale trader, who Aeals ex¬ 
tensively in the cotton and woollen 
bii'-iness, and whose principal ousto- 
iiiet> are Uoinan (Jatholic country 
shopkeepers, Jlc w entirely depend¬ 
ant on that class for prolits to the 
amount of about five thousaud a-ycar. 
Tlii«i gentleman was waited on by a 
deputation, at the head of which was 
a Kuman (/atholie bishop, all furnished 
with letters of iiiti*oduetion from his 
country customers, earnestly soliciting 
a subscription for the building of a 
lioman Catholic place of worship. He 
answered them thus:—“Gentlemen, 

J um very sorry I cannot comply with 
your reipicst. My conscieuec docs not 
Miifer me to do so. AVhen your peo¬ 
ple aac hungry, J feed them; when they 
are naked, I clothe them. But T would 


be false to my own convictions if I did 
not candidly tell you that I beliovo 
you are in great error, and that I 
would be wrong in doing anything 
which could contribute to the spi'oaa 
of that error. Suppose it wore a ease 
of .<iiekness, and that I were asked for 
what I know would only aggravate 
that sickn(‘ss, would it be benevolent, 
or ehuritablo in mo to comply with 
such a rcijui'st ? 1 put it to your bi- 
shoj), would he aid me in propagating 
what he believed to be religious delu¬ 
sion ?” Such was his answer; and it 
was well received. The bishop, to his 
credit, said that be acted like a con¬ 
sistent man; mtfl he did not lone one of 
his cvnloiners. The same deputation 
waited ii])on the lord lieutenant, tho 
chief secretary, and other nohlcnicn 
and gentlemen in the ueighbourliood, 
from all of whom they, received large 
contributions; but for no one of whom 
could they have entertained the siune 
respect as for the man from whom they 
got nothing but a sound and suHlcicut 
ivasoii, that he could not make a sa- 
erificG of his faith U> a spurious ehn- 
rity, or win popularity by otfi'uding 
conscience. 

“We pay Boman^^ntholic clmplains 
to our hospitals, jails, and garrisons. 
Wo did not prevent a lioiuuii (^atliO' 
lie pnest accompanjing tho Irish re- 
giiucnts to India,” &c. &e. 'I'hc prac¬ 
tice alludeib to is much to be con- 
domiied. It is a clear departure from 
jirinciplo ; and originated in thnes 
when the serious ri'ligimis responsibi¬ 
lities of government were but little 
cared for by the (lallios of tlie day. 
The appointment of elmplains to our 
jails and hospitals, &c., originated in 
a desire to compensate, in some mea¬ 
sure, for the severity of the then ex¬ 
isting penal enactments, and was pro¬ 
posed and caiVied by tbose by wlioin 
these eimetments were very rigidly 
maintained. It never entered into their 
heads tliat it could be made a ground 
for a wholesale establishment of po¬ 
pery ; seeing that it was iiilrutded as 
a sort of oll'set by which the conti¬ 
nuance of the anti-popery laws might 
bo reconciled with a wise toleration. 
It wiis, indeed, most unwise. The 
utmost that should have lu'en done 
would be to suffer Boinun Culholies 
to ]>rovidc such functiomiriea for 
themselves, and if they were not wil¬ 
ling to do so, the blame, if any, would 
rest upon them alone. "What would 
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the (mligbtencd public think of a state 
provision for fairy, homoBopathic, or 
vratcr-cure doctors, for such patients 
in our hospitals, or inmates in our 
jails, as might refuse the services of 
the regular practitioners ? yet 

such would not be one whit less pro> 
postcrous than what has been actually 
done in the case of the sjiiritual re* 
quiremonts of these places. 1 would 
be glad to see a minister of the ci’own 
moving an act in parliament to the 
above oifectl But our^ statesmen arc 
wiser in their generation tlian tlius to 
nilront the understandings of the pub¬ 
lic ; who may be buiiiboozlcd upon 
subjects which they do not uniler- 
Btand, or respecting which they do 
not take any particular interest; who 
are, indeed, sharp-sighted enough in 
all that concoi'ns men’s temporal inte¬ 
rests, while they dismiss spiritual con¬ 
siderations as unrealities in which they 
are wholly devoid of faith, aud which, 
if adverted to at all by the great regu¬ 
lators of the national councils, it should 
be only as to how they might bd best 
made to 8ubscrv(>^*ty interests, or 
political convenience. 

As to the appijbitment of.Komon 
Catholic chaplains to Irish regiments 
serving in India, recent events have 
afforded a very empbatical commen¬ 
tary, which, if it bo disregarded, but 
little attention would be paid to any¬ 
thing which I could say. It was 
clearly a concession to faction in the 
House of Commons, not required by the 
Homan Catholic soldiers serving in the 
British army, and which, if required, 
should have been sternly refused. And 
what bos been alremly the conse¬ 
quence? In one regiment, and that 
previously one of the best conducted 
regiments in the service, the men have 
been stirred up to mutiny, 'fhe oi- 
ders of tho oliicer commanding Lave 
boon superseded by those of the Bo- 
mish bishop of the district, and the 
Homish chaplain; and the governor 
aud council of the presidency havebecn 
compelled to intei’ferc, and to remove 
the offending ecclesiastics from the 
sphere of tlioir jurisdiction in India 1 

And here it were well briefly but 
seriously to advert tn what should bo 
tho principle of a wise and riglttcous 
government in dealing with such.ques> 
tions as these, if any religion bo os- 
tabllshtid, it should bo that which is 
most agreeable to the dictates of j'cvc- 
lation. Other forms of woi'ship may 
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be tolerated, and full security may be 
given for their mmntenance, to those 
by whom they are preferred; but no 
aid beyond that which they themselves 
afford, and which may be regarded as 
a tost of their sincerity. 

Thus, conscientious dissent is made 
compatible with legalised establish¬ 
ment. The one is left free to the 
adoption or the rejection of tho com¬ 
munity ; and to rise or full with the 
preference for, or indifference respect¬ 
ing it, which may happen to prevail. 
The other is placed upon a basis by 
which its pennauont mclstcncc is gua¬ 
ranteed, as that by which, intlioJudg¬ 
ment of the state, tho mind of God Is 
most fully expressed, and the growth 
in virtue and godliness of the whole 
fonkmunity may be most effectually 
promoted. 

In short, the state, which acts wise¬ 
ly in the matter of religion, will do by 
it what it docs by science, literature, 
medicine, surgery, or any other of the 
liberal arts. \Vlicrc it makes provi¬ 
sion for them at all, it will make provi> 
sion for the best modes of Instruction, 
in the most approved systems. It will 
not make a provision for the Ptole¬ 
maic system of astronomy for the be¬ 
nefit or encouragement of those by 
whom the Copernican is rejected. It 
will not establish schools of medicine 
for the benefit of those wlio teach the 
rejection of Hervey’s theory of the 
circulation of the blood. It will leave 
these ** opiniomim comnumta" to the na¬ 
tural fate that is sure to attend them, 
that of becoming gradually extin- 

f aished by tho jirogress of sound 
nowled<jjD, and all its core will bo 
that the ** naiura: judicia" maybe so 
established that error shall not prevail 
against them, and that their influence 
may be co-oxtensivo with their im¬ 
portance. 

If tho popish religion be a living 
reality amongst the millions by whom 
it is professed in Ireland, it will not 
require a state endowment. If it bo 
not, is it for a Protestant state to 
make it so ? Is it for a state which 
protests against its system of error, to 
lurnish the means of infusing into that 
system an increased vitality, and res¬ 
cue it from the financial difficulties, 
arising nut from tho {lovcrty, hut the 
decreasing; faith of its nominal odho- 
rents, and which threaten its extinc¬ 
tion ? Such is the I'cal practical ques¬ 
tion at issue between the advocates 
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aixl the adversaries of a state endow- will consider, like the Scotchman, that 


jnont for the Boman Catholic priests. 

The question is no longer one of to¬ 
leration or no toleration. Toleration, 
in the largest sense of the word, they 
have. The Roman Catholics are as 
free to worship God after their fashion 
ns any other denomination of believers, 
ihci members of the Church of England 
ilself not excepted. What is required 
for them is something more than this— 
llic privilege of worshipping God at 
other men's expense, and that they 
should bo, in that particular, raised 
above the condition of all otlier dissen¬ 
ters ; and this exactly in prd))ortion 
as their own laity are disinclined to be 
any longer at the expense of keeping* 
up their cumbroiis and costly oeremo- 
iiial. Now, in other words, tliis ig 
only saying: Popery in Ireland is 
going out; it isdying a natural death j 
it is expiring of sheer inanition, and 
must, if left to itself, moulder away in 
a few generations; let us pray the 
state to Keep it alive; let it be starched 
and buckrained, by a government pro- 
vision, into a now existence; let its 
priests become functionaries whom our 
J’l’olestant rulers delight to honour; 
let them be caressed as long as they 
persevere in their old errors ; let them 
only be discountenanced when they 
cast them off, and embrace a more en¬ 
lightened mode of faith;—let all this 
be done, and there is no telling what 
miracles government may not perform 
in rcsnsoiiating the dead body of the 
Romish faith, and giving form and sub¬ 
stance, and something like vital power, 
to what was rapidly passing into the 
land of shadows, and taking its place 
amongst the things that hare been. 
All this a goveriimoot grant may do. 
It may arrest the pj’ogress of the Re- 
Ibrmation. It may say to the tide of 
scriptural knowledge, “ Thus far shllt 
thou go—thou shalt go no farther.” 
Rut change the naimiis of the body of 
Romish ecclesiastics, it never will. 
What they are now, without an endow¬ 
ment, they will continue should an en¬ 
dowment be conferred. Their condi¬ 
tion and character, their temper and 
manners, will remain the same. Their 
I’ancorous hatred of scriptural Chris¬ 
tianity will remain the^same; their 
ilerce anti-Anglicau predilections will 
continue then what they are now; 
there is no reason why they should lose 
their popularity because tlicy pocket 
the money of the government. They 
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*'bmth are best;** and the sturdiest 
antagonists British authority over op- 
countered will bo the paid spiritual 
auxiliariGB on whom dependence mav 
beplaced for its maintenance in Ireland. 

Wi have all read, with mingled 
feelings of laughter and contempt, 
of the attempt of the French admi¬ 
ral to civilize all of a sudden the 
natives of Tahiti, by clothing them in 
the most fashionable dresses, nrocurod 
from the first tailors and milliners in 
Paris. Having turned out some upon 
whom he thus experimented, in the 
pink ofthc Parisian mode, he said com¬ 
placently to the beholders, TUorw’s 
civilization 1” and ridiculed the tar<ly 
process of addressing himself to their 
mental culture as one beneath the dig¬ 
nity of their enlightened age, ami 
which could only be coiaplctcd t hrough 
successive generations. Bui ho soon 
found that, although the outward man 
plight be thus transformed, the savage 
instincts still remained; and that the 
creatpres wliomhe thus lucfAinorphosed 
into the likeness of civilized beings were 
still as ready to C4o him as when llicy 
wore their former habiliments in their 
native wilds. 

Let me not bo mistaken. T do not 
say that Roman Catholic priests are 
savages or barbarians. Far from it. 
There are many amongst tlicm in a 
very high degree gentle and civilized. 
But I do say that the mode of pro¬ 
pitiating their hostility to ProteHtanti.sm 
by a state endowment, is not one whit 
more profound than that of the wise¬ 
acre above-mentioned, who fancied 
that, by a more change of costume, ho 
could extemporize civilization. In¬ 
stincts and principles do not change 
like the fashions. Modes of faith are 
not as variable as modes of dress; and 
to take up po]fbry in its crippUid slate, 
and set it upon its legs by a state pro¬ 
vision, will only enable it to manifest 
with more effect its deadly ant ipathy 
to scriptural religion. As well might 
we propose to weaken the power of an 
enemy by building for them fortresses 
and barracks, and paying teachers by 
whom their youth might be trained to 
the use of arms, us to diminish the hos¬ 
tility of the Romanists to our Reformed 
Church by providing them with spi¬ 
ritual instructors. 

What we give they will not tliank us 
for. Instei^ of receiving it as a boon, 
they will consider that they arc confer- 

1 
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ring a favour upon ua when they take it. 
And never, kkveb will they consent to 
bo false to the system in which they 
have been brought up, or tolerant of 
ersoDS in an abhorrence of whom they 
avc been trained, by any gratitude 
for a provisioTk which they w'ili only 
consent to accept from an assured con¬ 
viction that it will aid rather than em¬ 
barrass them in the propagation of their 
principles, and the aecomplishment of 
their objects. 

Can your reviewer be ignorant 
of the system of perfeocution wliich 
rages in this country against eon- 
verte from the Iloinish persuasion ? 
It is to be feared ho is 5 for it is not to 
be thought that, knowing it, he would 
countenance it, or speak of it in any 
other terms than tliose of indignatiou 
and abhorrence. Is this lobe excused 
or palliated because popery is “ an ac- 
coroplishod fact ?” Is it to be endured 
that British subjects, in this land of 
liberty, shall be denied the privilege 
of following their religious convictions, 
when these would lead them to depart 
from communiortswith the Church of 
Romo, because it luls pleased certain 
sciolists to set np as an indisjiutablo 
moral and political verity, lliat we 
never shall enjoy quiet until pojjcry has 
been stereotyped upon Ireliind ? I 
grant that the <lrafls which are annually 
made from it are such us to disturb iii 
some measure the compfocontial con¬ 
clusion that it in an aeeompUshed 
fact.” But not the less do I jirotcst 
against the monstrous conclusion that 
the British Constitution is to l>o tram¬ 
pled under foot for the juirposo of 
maintaining their convenient liypothc- 
sis; and that converts are to be aban¬ 
doned to “ the tender mercies” of re¬ 
morseless persecutors, because shallow 
and unprincipled politicians have a 
theory to support, or a timid and time¬ 
serving government find it convenient, 
for party purposes, to connive at the 
misdeeds of a faction, who hold in their 
band the balance of power. 

Let me note a few particulars, which 
have been authenticated by evidence 
delivered, in 18S7, bc'forc a committee 
of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Nanglc is the well-known mis¬ 
sionary in the island of Achill, where 
his labour.s have been exceedingly 
blessed. His zeal and his success pro¬ 
voked the ire of I)r. Macllale, better 
known as Johrt'ofTuain,” by whom 
be was denounced, and his converts 


excommunicated. The consequence 
was that a system of exclusive dealing 
was set on mot, by which the little co¬ 
lony were almost reduced to the verge 
of starvation. 

The Rev. Martin Connolly was the 
priest who most signalized himself in 
carrying into effect the archiepiscopal 
edict. Mr. Nangle’s sworn and un¬ 
contradicted deposition is to this ef¬ 
fect 

** I can prove that ho has ordered tho 
people to shout after me and the mem¬ 
bers of my congregation whenever they 
see mo«, that ho has endeavoured to 
establish, to our injury, a system of ex¬ 
clusive dealing; and that he commanded 
'the members of his congregation to as¬ 
sault afiy person connected with tliis set- 
Cleipcnt who should attempt to speak to 
them, with tho first woiipon whic-h oamc 
to band ; either to knock them doirn with 
a npade, or to stab them with a pitchfork ; 
anil that he particularly marked, as an 
object of popular vengeance, a man of 
most unblemished character employed by 
mo as a schoolmaster; saying from tho 
altar of Ins chapel, ‘ There is that devil, 
Murray, going through the island—li 
man who would not be sutfered to live in 
any place but Achill.’ ” 

I would be glad to hear the com¬ 
ment of your reviewer upon a state¬ 
ment like this. I do not siJ[)pose 
that lie would Kock to discredit 
the good man liy whom it is made, 
for it is, in ti-utli, placed beyond con¬ 
tradiction. Hut I should be ghul to 
licarhiscoimiicut U]wm it. Ts (ho sys¬ 
tem from which such atrocities proceed 
to be encouraged by a stale endow- 
nicut ? Is Mr. Js’auglo and Ins like to 
bo discoftnfenanced and iinpoverislicd, 
that Father Connolly and liis like may 
be enriched and encouraged ? Or does 
H suppose that a stale endowment 
would eliange the nature of the man, so 
as to render Iiiin as tolerant as he was 
peraecnting and iniiuinan? It must 
first change the faith of the man; for 
his conduct was but an exjionent of his 
principles. And then, should he liira- 
self avow this change and become a 
convert, he would become disentitled to 
the state jirovision, which would be 
withdrawn our liber.al I’rotcstant 
government, jufilwheu it would be most 
■wanted and best deserved. 

In DinglesiinilarBccmtswcre enacted. 
There the godly zeal of Protestant mi¬ 
nisters was blessed t 6 the evangelizing 
of whole districts; and a furious sys- 
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tern of persecution was stirred up 
Against them, to which, but for the spe¬ 
cial providence of God, they would 
liHvo nil fallen victims. Undoubtedly 
they are not indebted to any intor- 
ference on thn part of govornnicnt for 
escape Irom the perils by which they 
were surrounded. 

fn various other places in Ireland 
the readiness of the people to hear 
the gospel has becu evinced ; and it 
has been clearly proved that nothing 
but protection to Protestant mission* 
arics and J'rotestant. converts is now 
ref|nired, to spread the lighff of the 
Divine Word, and banish the dark¬ 
ness of papa) siinorstitioii. And is i^ 
in deiiance of all this that popi^y is to 
be called “an established factand 
not finly all lawful means for iU re¬ 
moval discountenanced, but the re¬ 
sources of the state diverted from 
their logitiuiale objects, for the pur- 

t ose of poq)etuuting its iutlueiice in 
rolaiid V* 

It Las been often asked, why has 
not 1 .Ih‘ Established Church in Ireland 
made more way in the conversion of 
the Irisli iinnian (!5nthoUes? The 
answer is very plain and obvious. 
Every imaginable obstruction has 
been thrown in its way. The efforts 
of its zealous ministers have been dis- 
eountenanced. They liiivc been ex¬ 
posed to u system of unrelenting per¬ 
secution. (lovernmenl miglit be said 
almost to connive at the atrocities 
wbieh left them without Hceuritv for 
their prope.riles or their lives. Ilow 
many of thorn have been inhumanly 
murdered V in bow few cases have 
the murderers been broiigli^ to jus¬ 
tice? JMoauwliilo, the Romish clergy 


have been petted and flattered. 
«Heavy blows and great discou¬ 
ragement'' have been the measures 
dealt out to the one—patronage en¬ 
dowment, the special favour of the 
goveyning authorities, have been the 
boons conferred upon the other. 
And all this since the clergy of the 
Established Church have become awak¬ 
ened to a sense of their duties; and 
when the clergy of the Church of 
Rome have manifested themselves as 
fierce politicq) partisans, and been 
parties to, if not the chief fomenters 
of, the pestilent agitation which Las 
been the bane of Ireland 1 
Was it to be expected that in such 
a slate of things, when recruiting 
parties for Romanism might actually 
txi said to have been in the pay of the 
6>tatc, that a plundcrcd^and persecuted 
Protestant church could have mailo 
much way against p.apal superstitions? 

llcforc the establishment of May- 
nooth, the chief supply of the Romish 
priesthood was derived from the con¬ 
tinental seminaries. The^ consisted 
chiefly of wcll-bo-ii individuals, who 
were either provideil for by burses es¬ 
tablished by their families, or possessed 
the means themselves of paying for their 
maintenance and education. All who 
remember the old c-ontincntal priests 
make a kindly and reverential mention 
of them. I^ie^ had, generally, but a 
single motive m embracing the pro- 
fession they had chosen, and were dis¬ 
tinguished by a modesty and a cour¬ 
tesy which won for them not only the 
respect of their flocks, but, from the 
generality of I'rotcstants, a very fa¬ 
vourable consideration. 

As might be expected, in proportion 


■* While this psige is passing through the press, the following appears in Sann- 
ilora's Niiva-LfiUer, December l.!)lh , 

“ Progrkhs of Tins RisroRMATioN iK Dingle Worahousb. —Twelve addi¬ 
tional converts irom the Church of Home were registered as Protestants, after a 
longtliened investigation before the Board this day (Tuesday). The;y all declared 
that they had no expectation that their temporal condition would be improved by 
their change of religion; and they assured the Board that they were influeiicod 
alone by a sincoro desire to join the true Church of Christ. It is impoasibh to say 
K'hcre this movaiieHt will stop. When the board adjourned, numbers of tho inmates 
M’ore on the stairs leading to the Board-room, waiting for admission to have their 
names enrolled amongst the converts, and expressed great disappointment, when 
t hey were informed that they must wait for another Board, before their applica¬ 
tions can he investigated., Tho Romish priests have in vain endeavoured to rljoclc 
tho movement; their influence is nearly gone, and the peasantry disregard their 
blessings and curses alike; indeed it is every day more evident that u spirit is 
abroad that no threatenings can repress, and that masses of our long-enslaved po¬ 
pulation are resolved to assert their right to liberty of conscience."— Duhlin Even- 
tap Herald. 

r.S.—Even while this note is passing through the printer’s hands, accounts have 
reached me that the Government have come to the rescue of the priests, and stayed 
the pri'gresR of the reformation! 
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to the progress of light and toow- 
led^, the number of these smeero 
ana gentle-hearted ecclesiastics rapidly 
dechned. Faith in the peculiar dog¬ 
mas of their superstition was waxing 
faint in the class to which th^ be¬ 
longed. The other professions had 
been thrown open to them. There 
were instances amongst them every 
day of conformity to the Established 
Church ; and, had matters been left in 
that matej popery would have become 
extinct for tno want of a supply of 
ecclesiastics; and noUfing but a de¬ 
plorable want of energy in the ini- 
nistersf or gross mal-administration in 
the authorities of the churchj could 
have prevented the gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of its borders, until it had em¬ 
braced the whole of the popul&tion. 

Cut our rulers did not so much con¬ 
sider how the Established Church was 
to be best strengthened^ as how popery 
was to bo prevented falling into de¬ 
cay. And» instead of increasing the 
numbers and the cfliciency of the 
Protestant clergy, the fatal step was 
taken of endowing, at tlic public ex¬ 
pense, a college fof the maintenance 
and the education of candidates for 
the Romish priestliood. 

The supply of that body has since 
been drawn from the lowest of tlie 
people. By the lure of such an en¬ 
dowment, vast numbers are now at¬ 
tracted to the ministry, who, if their 
religion bad been left to itself, would 
have sought for some other avocation. 
The aid of government has raised it to 
the dignity of a profession, which is 
now resorted to ivs a means of com. 
fortable livelihood, or even a passport 
to rank and station. And hundreds— 
I might say thousands—pass through 
Maynooth with these hopes nud pros¬ 
pects, who would bp in counting- 
houses, or at the jilougb, or following 
some useful trade, had no such estab¬ 
lishment existed. Nay, it is exceed- 
ingly probable, that had the funds be¬ 
stowed upon Maynooth been applied 
for the purpose of strengthening and 
invigorating the Established Chureti, 
many of them would be amongst the 
Protestant converts. 

And mark the effect which this 
must have upon such of the Romanist 
gentry as might incline to a conformity 
with the Established Churoh, in dis¬ 
coursing an avowal of their religious 
convictions. ^re, let it be sup¬ 

posed, convinced of the absurd, as well 


as unscripturol, character of a service 
in an unknown tongue. They begin 
to distrust the mystery of transubstan- 
tiatioD. The confessional has lost 
with them its imposing character; and 
they begin to look with interest ut the 
doctrine and the liturgy of our venerable 
Establishment, and to see in them all 
that should satisfy the requirements of 
faith, and nothing that could offend 
the most exalted reason. Would not 
one say, that such were upon thestraight 
road to the adoption of “ a more ex¬ 
cellent way ?” And whnt is it that 
prevents many of them from becoming 
not only almost, but altogether, 
^Church of England believers ? The 
terrors of the demagogue priest, hy 
whom they ^eould he denounced as apos¬ 
tates / Whenever, in obedience to 
incipient convictions, they begin to 
move towards our Establishment, 
these spiritual task-masters arc at 
hand to scourge their back with a 
whip of scorpions. And can those 
who create and sustain this body of 
termagant ecclesiastics, who, but for 
a government endowment, would not 
have had any potential position in Ire¬ 
land, and who would feel themselves de¬ 
pendent upon the very classes they are 
now enabled to coerce, stand wholly 
exonerated from the blame of the 
evils, both murnl, and social, and po¬ 
litical, which are the results of the 
tyranny they are permitted to exercise 
over the terrors or the interests of 
their recusant disciples? 

Is this to give fair play to Protes¬ 
tant truth ? Is it not rather to erect 
a star-chamber tyranny, hy which the 
proft'ssun of it may be denounced and 
punished as a high crime and misde¬ 
meanor ? 

^ That the Romish community were 
becoming iudifferent to Romanism 
when Maynooth was established, there 
needs no stronger proof than that 
they ma^lc no effort to maintain it; 
and that even wlien set. up by govern¬ 
ment, they made no eflbrt, by volun¬ 
tary contribution, to enlarge the 
grant, so as to take it out of the beg¬ 
garly condition iu which »Sir Robert 
Peel describes it to have been, wlicn, 
in 184f), he pressed upon parliament 
the expediency of having that grant 
augmented three-fold. 

Why, then, has the Established 
Churen not succeeded to a greater 
extent in converting the Roman Ca- 
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thoHcs ? Jiecauite govermienl h€u been 
more active etnd more succegsfiil in 
making papists by profession, than it 
has, or could have been, in winning 
them by conversion. 

And now it is proposed gravely to 
crown tins most pernicious mtspolicyi 
by pensioning the priests by a perma* 
nent endowment I 

Will you, sir, only consider for 
a moment the vast amount of influ¬ 
ence conferred ti|>on the Komish 
bishops by the patronage of May- 
nouth. Through them alone can stu¬ 
dents be admitted. These students 
are the children of small farmers, or 
sho|)kecpcrs in country towns. Every 
family in which a child is set apart for* 
the church, or in wliich there is a hope 
of such a prize as church prcferm^nlf 
looks to the dioCGsati with humble and 
reverential supnlicaiion. Through him 
alone can they nope that their children 
may bo “put into the priest’s ofliccs, 
that they may” not only “ cat a piece 
of bread,” but achieve a position in 
society from which they may dictate 
to tlje rulers of the land. When 
this is considered, can wc be sur¬ 
prised that Dr. MacHaJo should havo 
made it his boast that he could re¬ 
turn tm? cou)~boys to serve in parlia¬ 
ment for liis county ? 

When popery is thus politically ag¬ 
grandised, how feeble, comparatively, 
must be the cflicacy of any spiritual 
cunsideratiuns that arc brought to bear 
against it I 

The missionary says, ** Come, I will 
teach you a more excellent way.” The 
government says, “Do not mind him; 
you shall have ii profitable j^'ofession, 
and be rcjlicM'.il fi'om tiu! necessity of 
immual lulKxir, if you only continue a 
devoted member of the Church of 
lionie ?” Is it, indeed, very surprising 
that the latter (exhortation should pre¬ 
vail over the former? And is there 
not mockery in the taunt which rc- 
pronches the church for tho non-con- 
version of the Irish papists ? 

Let only fair play be given to the 
church; let it be maintained in its 
proper position j and let no favour be 
heaped upon the profession of Homan 
Catholicism more than upon any other 
form of dissent; and then, indeed, a 
spiritual harvest may be expect^. 
And itis not in the priest’s oflices alone 
tlmt the professor of Bomauism finds 
his reward, lie finds it in tho law. 
How many in that profession have 


been indebted to it for their elevation f 
He finds it in tho extensive miscella¬ 
neous pati^nage of the government. 
How many high and lucrative offices 
arc this moment held by those whoso 
strongest recommendations were on 
attachment, real or pretended, to tho 
doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Romo ? And when, by the peraicious 
mispolicy of government, a spring-tide 
of temporal prosperity has oeen thus 
made to set in the favour of the Beinish 
creed, wo arc to be taunted, forsooth, 
because it is nSt extinct in Ireland ! 

Sooner or later the honest people of 
England will begin to understand this. 
They will ask why Irish Popery should 
bo entitled to this marked distinction 
above all other dissent ? They will 
ask why government should tliink 
more of it, and value it higher than 
Romanists themselves ? Is it because 
of the improved habits and liigh mo¬ 
rality of those parts of the country hi 
which it prevails? Is it because of 
the exemplary and conspicuous loyalty 
of its professors ? Let Tipperary, lot 
the late insurrectionary movements, 
answer these (luCStions. 

It is, in truth, a tottering muss of ex¬ 
ploded errors, wliich would have already 
well nigh mouldered away, but for tho 
artificial buttresses by which, through 
tho extreme liberality of a provident 
government^ it has been propped and 
surrounded. 

When wise and good men entreat 
that Popery should not be subsidised, 
they'arc misrepreBonted, as though they 
criecl out for jjcrsccution. Nothing 
can bo further from their thoughts or 
wishes. They have no desire what¬ 
ever to invoke any angry passions 
against it. All they ask is, that it 
should not be furnished with extraor- 
dinary aids ; ijiat an elixir vittp, in the 
shape of a government provision, should 
not be provided, by which it may bo 
kept together, from motives of tem¬ 
poral interest, long after it shall havo 
ceased to roinmund veneration from 
Religious principle. This is ull tliat is 
sought. The opponcnbi of a state 
cndowiiicut deprecate any recourse to 
mc^asures of severity; and they would 
bo amongst the very first to denounce 
the Protestants, whether laymen or 
ecclesiastics, by whom outrages were 
perpetrated upon converts to l^opcry, 
similar to those which have been prac¬ 
tised with impunity in the ease of those 
who were led bj’ their coiivictiims to 
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d^)art from the communion of tbe 
Church of Home. All they desire is, 
that liberty of opinion upon religions 
subjects should be guaranteed to all 
classes of believers; and that the state 
should not create temporal induce¬ 
ments, or interfere, oy cnoAiious 
bribes, to render an adherence to Po¬ 
pery as profitable in a temporal point 
of view, as it is scripturally false and 
spintually injurious. 

No one more readily admits than 
your reviewer the contrast which 
Ulster presents to the south and 
west of Ireland. Why not try the 
reclaiming process by which the 
former has become civilized, whilst 
the savagery of the latter is prover¬ 
bial? The present dean of Ardagh 
was once located in the south-west, 
and he and his goo<l lady did much to 
civilize, by eva<mclizing, the district 
around them. He was one day con¬ 
versing with a Koinish priest, who 
complained that he could make no 
way in the moral improvement of his 
people. 

“ I have tried cveryhing," he said, 

** and all in vain. *1 have advised 
them, 1 have encouraged them, I have 
scolded them, I have taken the horse¬ 
whip to them—” 

“ Have yon ever,” asked the dean, 

tried the IVible ? If not, what would 
you think of trying it now ?” 

** The Bible J” said thtf astonished 
occlcsiastic— coch them up with the 
Bible r 

And docs not such virtually express 
the sentiment of the government, who 
seem willing to do everything for the 
real improvement of tlie people but 
** the one thing needful”—who, by 
their collegiate and educational pro¬ 
jects, put new wine into old bottles, 
and new cloth upon an old garment, 
and then seem surprised* that the bot¬ 
tles should burst, and that the rent 
should be made greater Ihuu it was 
before ? 

When Popery was a living reality 
in this country, it did possess a certain 
amount of moral jjower, by which* 
conscience was, as it were, guided in 
the dark, and which cxerch<ed a cer¬ 
tain restj’aiut over ciuuliict. 1 am 
old enough to remember the time when 
the peasantry of Tippcraiy shuddered 
at a murder. Often have I seen the 
pco{>le look appalled as they passed a 
particular heoj) of stones, where the 
only murder within the memory of 


man had been perpetrated, of which 
the perpetrator had not been broujght 
to justice. This was during the regime 
of the old continental priests, who had 
embraced their religion, not as a means 
of livelihood, but because they had 
full faith in its truth, and that out of 
its pale there was no salvation. What 
is the case imw that Maynooth has 
fiifnishcd their successors, and that the 
country is studtied with National 
Schools, over which tliey exercise com¬ 
plete control ? Bet the Hue arid Cry, 
the criminal calendar, the jails and 
the giyiM'ts tell the tale. And yet 
mor(s than half the truth must still re¬ 
main untold: .so multitudinous have 
been the crimes, and so numerous the 
miscreants who have baffled detection 
eluded justice! 

\*ou may depend upon it that this 
state of things will not be mended by 
his project for jiaying the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic priests. 

Arc yon afraid of them ? Is the con¬ 
cealed motiv(*for your recommendation 
a hope that tliey may be bribed by an 
endowment to assist the governmcjit In 
tranquillizing the country ? Vain amt 
delusive expectation! and one which 
it would seem as if no expcrioncc could 
remove 1 Por more tlian fifty years 
the British government have been en- 
<lcavouriiig to satisfy the jirh'st ly ap- 

f >etite; and they have found that it 
las only ** grown by wliatit fed on.” 
Concession after concession has been 
made ; and each conecission was to be 
the harbinger of content and grati¬ 
tude : but, on the contrary, it was 
found to be but the pre.eursor of in¬ 
creased aiToganeeaud turbulence; and 
they now^augli to scorn llie eredulit) 
and the weakness which could have 
looked to any other result, or deemed 
tha| they sliould lie forgetful of their 
principles because their too kind Pro¬ 
testant patrons were forgetful of their 
own. 

There is but one mode of dealing 
with these gentlemen, if wc ni'C wise ; 
and that is, not by setting them above 
tlic law, but by milking them amenable 
to it. Let the same laws which govern 
all the rest of the community, also 
govern them. J..ct them be made to 
feel that sedition in a priest is at least 
as ciiljiablc as sedition in uuy other 
subject. Let them not rcuuiin under 
llie delusirin that it is from weakness 
they have been hitherto caressed ; and 
let them be mode duly seusible, that 
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should Any tumult*) or disorders arise, 
cloarly traceable to their teacliing and 
Jneitation, neither the power nor the 
^vill nh.all be wanting to curb their iu- 
.«oIenee or punish their ihjlinanency. 

'Hiey are now jiretlv well Known— 
rcient. (wents have rlevelojied their 
fcinlencies, and exhibited their cho- 
meter ; so tliat none but the most 
grossly ignoriiTit can be unuecjuainted 
with their real objects. And any go- 
vitrnnumi would now cuiiitnund a vast 
amount of public opinion in any mou- 
Mire tor the roprossum of turbulence, 
whether lay oi* clerical, in Iridaiid. 

No one now could confound with 
jicrseoulion the maintenance of jiHt 
iiiid necessary laws. No one, dt 
scjircc-l}' any oiu! but your reviewer 
beliin'cs it to be u griciianro that 
ihey sir<‘ nf>t. paid by tlie state. Very 

few can siTioiisly iHilieve lliut a syt^ 
tom of faith whit^h has no fouuda- 
ti<ui 10 Holy Scripliirc, and which if 
left to itself must full into ilcsuctiulc, 
ought fo l>e kept up by a state eiidow- 
meiit. TJie nmuhers are miiiiy, and 
iiicn’asliig every day, wlio fc(d the 
moral guilt of giving jiOHitivo support 
and eounteiiaiiee to peiaiidcms error, 
even though, by so doing, they could 
iieeomplish the leiM|>orary trjUH(uillity 
of Ireland. Il ri'semblefi the liorviblo 
ex])edteutof the. over-wroiigid fsictory 
women, mJio doM! tlielr infants with 
iaudannm to keeji them (piiet. Hut 
in this lust ease (lie eiul ?9 attained, 
liu; slumberous tram[uillily is pro- 
iliiced, which is so frequeiitly the pre¬ 
cursor of death. In the case of the 
Ji'isli priests, the i»m'.e is given, but 
the. value, is not received ; and the 
spirit whom i)or stale nuigftians raise 
for fheif pmposes will very soon com¬ 
pel ihem to act in conformity with its 
oil'll. ^ 

It is truly surprising tliat one 
so sagacious as jou are should 
entertain the notion that two mu¬ 
tually opposing establishinmits could 
exist in Ireland without jirodueiug very 
pernicious etl'ecls; or that the empire 
would very long endure lU) anomaly, 
which would scein less a result ol‘sound 
policy lh!..n aiVeuk offautusllc legisla¬ 
tion. Sooner or later one must give 
way. The ehure.h, in all probabiuty, 
would be sae.riliced to its liomish rival; 
aud then the destiny of the country 
would be absolutely in the hands of 
the liomish priests. Woe betide the 
unhappy Protestants in those th^'sl 
Then, indeed, it might be said, **Let 


them which be in Judea flee into the 
mountains I” 

Those tracts of the country where 
Protestantismilourishes diffhr as much 
from those where the Papal supersti¬ 
tion prevails, us lands which have un¬ 
dergone the jirocesses of clearance and 
draining, from lands overshadowed by 
impenetrable woods. These latiicr may 
possess a certain picturesqueness^ 
compared with the former. ITio bro¬ 
ken lights, by which they are dimly 
and ]>urtially irradiated, may otlten 
present them,*to the distant spectator, 
under an asjiect which takes captive 
the imagination. Hut a nearer ap- 
ii'oach will exhibit the stagnant exha- 
ationa which are Inimical to life, and 
the noxious reptiles which render 
their vicinage dangerous:—and the 
incnfiibrsinCG of ilio primeval forest 
must be removed before the light and 
the heat of the glorious luminary can 
exert with eflect its vivifying influonoe, 
Aral render them safe and habitable fw 
civilized man. AVhat sliould be thought 
of the projector who could oppose the 
iuvoads of reclaiming industry, and 
even propose that tlie ancient timbers, 
which obstructCMl all producti\e culti¬ 
vation, should be jirujiiied up aufl sup- 
polled, lest they should loll of them¬ 
selves ? 

Such is the project for the paymeat 
of the llomau </atholic priests. Its 
only elIect*wouId be the ]jorpuluation 
of a su[KU'stiiiou which is the night¬ 
mare of Ireland. My advice to the 
guveriuiicnt is, to let tliat supersti¬ 
tion alone; to the pcojde of Phig- 
land, to watch, with jealousy, the 
movements of the party, who, for 
factious purposes, cuter into uii al¬ 
liance with that superstition. Aud 
when you recommend a state provi¬ 
sion for the priesthood, with a view, as 
you declare, To the prcseroatioii of the 
Kstablished Church, do you not seek 
to iutlict upon that church the pun¬ 
ishment of J^lozentlus, when— 

Murtuu quiiiutuin jun^cbal corpora vlvl*‘{'' 

And would not your jiroject bring cer¬ 
tain death to tlic one, while it could 
impart no priuclple of real or bcaltU- 
I'ul life to tlic other, or raise it t o any 
other coudilion than that of a sjieciee 
of vampire existence, which continued 
the slumberous turjiidity, whilst it 
fattened upon the life-blood of ircland? 
—X am, sir, your obedient servant, 

OvSof. 
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Wb propose^ in these pages* to dis> 
charge.an imperative* but a most 

K ateful duty—one which we have* 
rhaps* allowed to femain over too 
ig, but which we arc convinced will 
be most acceptable to our readers at 
any time. It has frequently been our 
duty to denounce that insolent as* 
sumption of patriotism which modern 
demagogues have arrogated, which* 
in its best phase* has been affected 
but to gratify the cravings of a sel¬ 
fish* unscrupulous ambition* and in 
its moat ordinary aspect* has been but 
a mere speculq^ion* based upon the 
most sordid calculations of pecuniary 
recoropense-^witnesB Cobden with his 
£100*000* and O’Connell with his 
£220*000, and their host of under¬ 
lings with their proportionate re¬ 
munerations. But we rejoice to 
know that the character of Irish 
patriotism can be redeemed; add that 
it would bo as false to infer that no 
such virtue exists in Ireland because 
of the many noisy hypocritical pre¬ 
tenders to it* as to extend the cha¬ 
racter for lawlessness and outrage* 
which has disgraced some half-dozen 
of our counties* to the rest of our 
people* who are the most afflicted* 
and the most enduring* on the whole 
face of the earth. Yes ; there are 
many* very many persons in Ireland, 
both men and women* who are rightly 
entitled to the admiration which is 
due to benefactors of their country 
who have not rested merely in 
deeds of charity and benevolence* such 
as the warm impulses of kind and 
generous natures would impel them 
to* and for which the scenes of famine 
and pestilence* in which we have lived* 
has furnished such fearful scope* but 
who have devoted every faculty of their 
mind* every moment of their time* to 
the improvement and regeneration of 
their countrymen; and who* by the 
untiring energy of their benevolence* 
hare* In many instances* converted the 
direst calamity that ever nation sus¬ 
tained* into an occasion of blessing 
and of good. Whole families* iu 
many parts of Ireland* themselves 
laboonng under the greatest priva¬ 


tions* have devoted themselves to this 
noble purpose ; sustained by no 
stimulus but the ardour of their 
truly patriotic efforts* and never 
dreaming of reward but in witnessing 
their success. We surely may be 
allowed to co-operate* in our humble 
degree, with these genuine benefactors 
of their country. It may not be for us* 
directly* to raise even os much os a sin¬ 
gle family from indigence to comfort* 
still less to elevate* as they have done* 
t^e social character of a whole district; 
to introduce industry, activity* and 
punctuality* into the habitsof a people* 
who were degraded by ignorance and 
sloth ; but we believe that we may 
render some service by recording a 
few instances (and our space neces¬ 
sarily limits us to a very few) of the 
surprising results which have been 
obtained by the labours of a few indi¬ 
viduals* single families* or small local 
associations. They teach a lesson 
which is pregnant with instruction. 
When we contrast these comparatively 
unaided efforts* and^ what has been 
accomplished by them* with the gi¬ 
gantic resources at the command of 
government—resources which were so 
profusely applied to our relief*and with 
so little permanent benefit—we must 
be convinced that the improvement of 
the country rests but in a slight degree* 
indeed* with the state; that it is not to 
be suspended until the cumbrous ma¬ 
chinery of some monster undertakings 
can be brought into action ; but that 
it if to be effected readily* promptly* 
and effectively* by each person exert¬ 
ing himself in his own proper sphere* 
and applying all the energy he possesses* 
to advance the condition of those who 
are within the reach of bis influence. 

The unhappy peculiarity* indeed, of 
Ireland is this* that the proprietors of 
the 8oil»those who, above all others* 
are placed in a position which should 
render them efficient* as it makes them 
responsible for the condition of their 
dependants—are* from circumstances 
to which we adverted at length in 
two recent numbers* rendered wholly 
powerless for good. It is the in¬ 
ability on their part to develop 
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ftitt great agricultural resources of 
the kingdomi that is the chief ob- 
Btructiou to its advancement. Until 
this barrier be removed^ U is 
hopeless to expect that Xrelan«r will 
take the position she ought to oc« 
cupy in the British empire. We are 
entirely satisfied that the measures 
which we advocated in the papers to 
which we have referred/ are impera¬ 
tively required by the circumstances 
of the country. We mean not to re¬ 
enter on the subject now j but we find 
ourselves corroborated in the^convic- 
tion that some such measures are ur¬ 
gently required, by the following pas¬ 
sage in the report of the Oentrat 
Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends—men who, if any amount of 
service can establish a claim to the 
respect and grateful homi^e of their 
country, deserve it all:—“Employ¬ 
ment for the multitudes,” says this 
report, ** whose sole means of subsis¬ 
tence is the culture of the soil, can 
only be fouud in an enlarged applica¬ 
tion of capital to this branch of na¬ 
tional industry ; in order to which 
there are impedimenta to he removed, 
which, we apprehend, will he found to 
require legislative measures of a hold 
and comprehensive character.'* As we 
have said, we will^ot resume the con¬ 
siderations of such measures now ; 
neither do we propose to devote any 
portion of our space to the benefits 
which have been derived from well- 
directed exertion applied to ugricuU 
ture; its advantages must be too 
obvious to need illustration. As^ how¬ 
ever, we have in our hand the report 
from which we have just quoted, wo 
cannot refrain from noticing some 
agricultural works to which it refers, 
which have been undertaken by Ohe 
Society of Friends. It is probable 
that these undertakings may have es¬ 
caped observation in the vastness of 
their charitable enterprises. They 
form a very small portion, indeed, of 
their splendid generosity ; but they 
were yet in themselves of incalculable 
service. The following is an extract 
from their report 

“ Wo have lately entered upon the 
onltivation of about 550 Irish, equal to 
9U0 English, acres of land in the county 


of Mayo—4n engagement requirhig the 
outlay of a considerable sum of luouey, 
which being chiefly expended in s^adn 
labour in one of the most impoverished * 
counties in Ireland, cannot rail, what¬ 
ever be its ultimate issue, to afford 
a largo amount of present relief. W» 
entertain a hope, however, not only that 
the funds employed will be returned, 
but th.at the exhibition of an iroprovev 
mode of culture, and the growth of 
useful crops hitherto but little known In 
that part of the country, will have a 
tendency to nMthdraw the peasantry 
from their exclusive dependoiico on the 
potato, and in other respects be pro¬ 
ductive of permanent benefit. The lands 
are of good quality, and in fair condi¬ 
tion } and are placed at our disposal 
for one season by the proprietors, free 
of rent and poor-rate. Wo provide 
the labour, manure, and seed, and re¬ 
ceive the produce, giving up the land 
when the crops shall bo disposed of. 
Tho allotment of crops is agreed to be 
as follows :— 


Turnips 

Mangold Wurtzel 

272 

46 

acres 

Parsnips > « 

4(! 


Carrots 

S.'i 


l*eas 

22 


Beans . 

22 


Barley (dibbled) . 

6 

9% 

Oats do. 

i) 

f9 

Cabbages 

21 

ft 

Flax . 

50 

it 


A considerable portion of tbo land is 
now sown, and tho prospects so far 
aro favourable. This operation is su- 
perintunded by an intelligent local enm- 
iiiittcc, consisting of a few highly re¬ 
spectable persons residing at RalUna 
and its viemity, assisted by the county 
surveyor, and one of the practical in¬ 
structors at present so usefully employ¬ 
ed, by the Royal Agricultural [rnprovc- 
mont Society, iiudiffusing sound luforma- 
tion respecting tho management of land 
amongst the small farmers in various 
parts of Ireland. A similar operation, on 
a smaller scale, has been undertaken on 
our behalf, in the county of Galway, by 
Lord Wallscourt. lu this Instance, we 
have simply giveu the seed, and ad¬ 
vanced tho sum of £200, to be repai<l 
in twelve months, on condition of the 
money being expended hi the culture, 
by spado labour, of fifty acres in crops 
approved by us. The whole of this 
laud is now under crop, and the reports 
made to us of tho execution and pros- 


* See “ The Condition of Ireland,” and “ Irish Fropriotorship,” in oar numbora_ 

for August and September, 1848. 
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pect 0 of the work are exceediug^ly sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

4 “ The situation of small landholders* 

who have struggled under the great dif¬ 
ficulties of the last two years to main¬ 
tain tlieir independent position, has rc« 
ooatedly claimed our sympatli/ and 
OTsistance. Wu wore enanled last year, 
by a liberal donation from the govern¬ 
ment* by the hands of the Commissary- 
Coneral, Sir Randolph Routh* of about 
40,000 pounds weight of turnip seeds* 
to make a very seasonable distribution 
in small portions in various parts of 
Ireland, j'he results wore truly valu¬ 
able and encouraging. By the returns 
made from«our correspondents entrusted 
with tho local distribution* it appeared 
that 9,652 acres woru sown, a large 
proportion of which, through the ex- 
trcMuu poverty of the ocoupiers, would 
probably havo otherwise fain wastej 
and the produce having been generally 
abundant, it is estimated that upwards 
of 190,000 tons of turnips were thus 
raised by a class consisting generally of 
small farmers and cottiers, whose re¬ 
sources were almost exhausted. There 
is, probably, at tho present time, no 
portion of the communiLy labouring 
under greater difliculties and privations, 
than those whoso occupation of land* 
exceeding one quarter of an acre* has 
excluded them from poor-law relief* 
and who cling to their little holdings as 
the only means of future subsistence. 
Wehavohadundoubted evidence thatse- 
veral instances have occurred, in which 
persons thus circumstanced have suf¬ 
fered individuals of their family to die 
of want rather than surrender tlmir 
land. Encouraged by the experience of 
last season* and as a means of the most 
useful assistance to this suffering class* 
we have this year allotted the sum of 
^5*000 fur the purchase of turnip and 
other green-crop seeds, of which the 
early kinds have been extensively dis- 
tributo<l* and the allotment of others is 
still in progress. The ^oeds are given 
gratuitously* our correspondents in tho 
severid districts being merely expected 
to satisfy themsol ves of the real need of 
the parties, and that in every case the 
requisite quantity of ground has been 
properly prepared." 

But the great lesson which has been 
taught us by those persons who have 
so uobly devoted themselves to the ad¬ 
vancement of their countrymen^ is the 
vast capacity for iinprovemeut which ex¬ 
ists in the Irish people. Beneath the 
sloth and ignorance in which they now 
are sunk, there exists a latent capacity 
for industrious exertion, which needs 


but to be encouraged and rewarded, 
ever so slightly, to spring forth into 
healthy and vigorous activity. This 
capability of receiving instruction, and 
profHing by it, exists in the Irish to 
an extent which not only far exceeds 
anything that their habitual calumni¬ 
ators and revilers will admit, but which 
must astonish even their warmest ad¬ 
vocates, who n)ay not have hud an 
opportunity of witnessing and appreci¬ 
ating it. The following extract, from 
a most valuable communication with 
which we have been favoured by the 
Rev. Jdnn Edgar* D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the Royal College of Bel¬ 
fast, forcibly illustrates this truth :— 

“ I am doing a little work in wild 
Connaught; will you help me with a 
littlo publicity, to induce some of the 
generous and strong to come to my 
aid? During the famine 1 was the 
means of getting collected some fifteen 
thousand pounds. Excellent ladies, of 
different denominations, assisted me in 
getting and spending part of it; and 
when the cry of hunger was hushed, 
they resolved to devote themselves to 
the same objoct which engages your 
pen and heart now.—.industry* and ge¬ 
neral reformation. With this intent, 
we selected thirty young women, dis¬ 
tinguished for their attainments and 
active benevolence, llnd sent them to 
open schools in Connaught, under the 
superintendence of ladies of liigh rank 
and inHuence there, whose worth we 
had proved by their activity in Udialf 
of the poor. In these schools we 
adopted two spheres of industry—plain 
knitting, and the sewing of muslins; 
by whicht-tens of thousands of pounds 
are annually earned by females in 
Ulster. 

J* We commenced with pupils utterly 
ignorant of the use if the needle, and 
we encountered dim|;ulties in many 
forms ; yet though most of our schools 
has not been a year established, such 
has been the rapid improvement of 
these twelve hundred pupils, that 1 
some time since sold in Ghisgow be¬ 
tween four and five thousand pairs of 
socks and stockings, knitted by them ; 
and our fin^^r species of hosiery com¬ 
mands the highest prices in the Scotch 
and English markets. 

“ So completely, too, have we succeed¬ 
ed ill the sewed muslin department, that 
two of the largest houses in Glasgow 
have sent an agent to Connaught, to 
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* . 

take into their ovm hemde the whole of manner so which it zs organised* 

oitr manufacture. Thus have we suo> carries with it everything which 
oessfully employed funds committed to deserves success* and which should 
our trust in charity, for enabling the commaud it. It proposes to tind pro- 
females of Ireland’s poorest province iitable occupation for our female popu- 
to earn an independent support. Cha- latioiv—for that portion of our people 
rity has opened the way fur mercantile wbo» in an agricultural country such 
cnterpri2e; and those whom we have os Ireland ought to be* must be to a 
trained will not only be no longer a great extent unemployed, and it gives 
burden on the public* hut they are them all the benefit of manufacturing 
alrt-ady contributing to the support of industry* without any of the debase- 
thoir parents. inent with which* in the sister king- 

** This system of reformation* so doms, it is actyzmpanied. It does not 
cheap and practical* we desire to ox- alienate them from their homes, and 
tend as far as public liberality Vill en- from the education of the feelings and 
able us. We have been aided by many affections which the woman acquires 
V ith much generosity* a19d hy none, in her own family* the want of wliich 
more liberally than memhen of the So- no amount of education cau atone for* 
ciHy of Friends. [In answer to our and which no other mode of instruc- 
last a]>plication to their central conf- tion can su|q)ly ; the occupation is one 
inittee in Dublin, tbey agreed to give that is gentle* and suc^ as becomes u 
us five hundred pounds, on condition woman; her life is not a constant 
uf our raising five hundred more. To striving* in companionship with un- 
raise this is our present aim ; for the tiring iron and steam* amid the clank- 
])08seKsIon uf such a sum wuuld* with ing* and toil* and heat of a crowded 
the foundation already laid, enable us factory; and she is under the guidance 
to do immensely greater good. and superintendence of amiable geii- 

Would you kindly tax your gal- tlewomen* who ace the patronesses of 
lantry so far, Mr. Editor, on behalf of the several schools, instead of being 
your Belfast and Connaught female subjected to the control of some rough 
friends* os to let their humble voice overseer. The nature of the under- 
bc heard, through me, their poor ad« taking, too* admits of its being readily 
vocate, and perhaps some generous contracted without any loss, if the de¬ 
heart may be muv<^d to furnish pleas- maiid for its products should fail • for 
ing proof that the voice lifted up on there is comparatively no amount of 
behalf of the forlorn Connaught girl capital sunk in it; it can be contracted 
will nut be heard in vain.” or expanded to suit the fluctuations of 

AVo rejoice exceedingly that the re- the market; but in point of fact* as 
putution of our gallantry has reached regards knitting* the demand must 
so far north, and conM only have ever be an extensive one; and Dr. 
wished that it had been appealed to by Edgar informs us that the demand fur 
sume of our esteemed correspondent's embroidery or sewed muslin has been 
fair associates, instead of by our re- gradually increasing, ** And though 
vereiid friend himself. But although wages,” be says* **have fallen more 
he has thought proper thus slyly to than one-half, it yet affords an humble 
touch us on iho point on which ne livelihood to mSny thousands in Ulster, 

knows that we are most sensitive, we One Scotch manufacturer pays atmu- 

Hssure him that it needed no such in- ally, in the two small villages of Do- 

rentivc to enlist our warmest sym- naghadee and Newtownards, to young 
pathies in support of the admirzible in- females for sewing, thirteen thousand 
stitution whose cause he so ably and pounds.” And why should not simi- 

su eloquently advocates. We know lar advantages be extended to be- 

of no institution which is likely to nighted Connaught? The obstacles 

effect such an amount of good— to be surmounted are indeed forini- 

its success now justifies us in saying dable ; bwt w'e have seen how readily 
this afhrinatively; but although the they have been overcome, wherever 
progress that bus been made by the this society has hitherto been enabled 
pupils has far »>urpassed anything we to extend the sphere of its exertions, 
could have anticipated* yet the object and every step that it advances, the 

which the society proposes, the prin- difficulties will be diminishing. On 

ciple on which it is bused* and the this subject Dr. Edgar thus writes to 
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U8» in a subsequent communication to branch of manitnu!ture been estab* 
that which we have already placed liahed in an incredibly short space of 
before our readers time* and the morals and social con* 

** We have to encounter many difE* dition of a great number of our people 
culties-^utter ignorance of order> been raised from the lowest depths of 

punctualityj manufacture, or mailufac- misery and degradation to a very high 

turing implements—want driving our standard of excellence. Who now 

pupilSf before well-instructed, to the will say that the Irish people are not 

poor-house—lying, thievish habits, eminently susceptible of improve* 

dark houses unfit for work, irregu* ment—it needs but the benevolent 

larity of means of conveyande, igno- purpose, and well-directed, sustained 

runco of the English language—but, exertion, to ensure it. Suroly an as- 

uver and above all, the oViposition, with sociation that can effect such objects 

a few exceptions, of the Romish priests, is, above all things, deserving of sup* 

of which 1 could tell strange tales.” port; and may we not entertain the 
This latter difficulty, we presume, is hope that when these pages meet the 
occasioned by the rule of toe schools, eye of our J^enerous English readers— 
which makes the reading of the Bible men, who are only anxious to discover 
a part of the daily business, coupled, Reserving objects of their bounty, 
as we understand Dr. Edgar, with anJwo rejoice to know that there ore 
some religious ^teaching or devotional very many such —** The voice which 
exercise. He says— has been thus lifted up on behalf of 

» We embrace the opportunity of the forlorn Connaught girl will not bo 
their being under the charge of our hoard in vain.” 

mistresses, of affording them all the It has been the habit of self-styled 
advantages of the precept and example political economists to depreciate the 
of Christian schoolmistresses, associ- support of Irish manufacture, and 
ated with the enlightened devotional with all the noisy flippancy which 
reading daily of a portion of the characterizes a sh^low mind, to re* 
Bible.” iterate their cant about every man 

** Notwithstanding all these difficul* buying in the cheapest market, and to 
ties, however,” Dr. Edgar goes on. Apply this maxim, as they term it, to 
'*our success has been very remark* the circumstances of Ireland. When- 
able. 1 should like The Illustrated ever occasion offered, we exposed the 
London News to give a *fac-8imile of fallacy of this reasoning, when it was 
some of our first socks. Cowper had sought to bo extended to this country, 
a prophetic view of them when he It can only hold good in the case of a 
wrote, * a cap by night, A stocking all country wherein all the inhabitants 
the day.* Whether intended for night- are fully employed ; but if there be a 
cap or stooking, you could not opine ; country, consisting of eight millions of 
but the same girls arc knitting sock^ people, of whom three inilltuns are 
now which are sold in Edinburgh at without liny occupation, or any mode 
two shillings a pair. I showed some of subsistence, and the other five mil* 
of them in Glasgow and Manchester, Hons agree to take such articles of 
in the largest wholesale houses, but mj^nufacture us the three millions 
the answer to me was, * they are quite could produce, instead of supplying 
too good for ua; they are only fit fur themselves at a cheaper rate fl'oin 
an Edinburgh or London city trade, a neighbouring country, there is a 
Of a coarser kind I sold in a few loss, indeed, sustained by the five mil- 
hours, in Glasgow, between four and lions equal to the difference of price 
five thousand pairs; and last Monday of the manufactured articles in the 
(Dr. Edgar's letter is dated the 10th two countries; but if there is this 
Nov.) I received an order from a loss to one portion of the community, 
Scotch house for two thousand pairs.” there is on the other side the gain 
Thus, by the exertions of one in* which is derived by the three millions 
dividual. Dr. Edgar, which led to the who now procure the means of liveli- 
formation, in Belfast, of the ** Ladies' hood by the produce of their labour. 
Relief Association for Connaught,” instead of being left to famish from 
and by the subsequent labours of the want. And os infinitely more happi- 
benevolent persons connected with ness is produced, by supplying even a 
that institution, has an important smaller number of persons with the 
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neopSBaries of life* than there can be 
inconrenience sustained* by restricting 
a greater number in some of its com. 
forts or luxuries—the well-being of the 
wJiole community must be greatly ad¬ 
vanced by adopting such a course. 
This was once a paradox* but it will 
hardly be thought so now. The poor- 
law has declared the right of the un- 
em]iloyed to subsistence* and few rate¬ 
payers will now be found hardy 
enough to maintain that it is not 
better for them that the poor should 
be employed at some industrial occu¬ 
pation* even though we should be 
obliged to wear the products of their 
industry, than that they *should be 
maintained in idleness* while the poor-* 
rate, for their support* has well nigh 
absorbed our power of purchasing 
products of other countries. Thus* 
even although tho produce of our 
people's industry were unable* at pre¬ 
sent* to find a market abroad* we con¬ 
ceive it to be clear to demonstration 
that it were more for our interest to 
encourage them to produce* and to 
consmno the products of their indus¬ 
try, than to lock them up in work- 
houses, or make them the indolent, 
demoralized, recipients of extorted 
bounty. But it is not necessary to 
rest the case on this footing. Wo 
are abundantly well able to produce 
many articles of manufacture which 
will rival those of any country* if only 
ordinary pains be taken to encourage 
it, and the shameful prejudice which 
prevails jigainst everything that is 
Irish he shaken off. Why, for ex- 
.'uiiple, should not our troops, thirty 
tlionsand of wlioin have besii quar¬ 
tered in Ireland* wear, at least, the 
stockings which can be produced in 
the country. Our attention has been 
callod to this subject by a letter wifh 
which wc have been favoured from 
Mr. J. C. Deane from Clifden* in the 
county Galway:— 

“In Connemara,” he says* “the 
stocking trade could be made a great 
deal of. Every one can knit stock- 
ii3g8 ; and with care in the selection 
of the mate) iais, and some instruction 
in tl)e shape" (having, we presume, the 
same tendency to run into a night¬ 
cap* from which Dr. Edgar bus rescued 
the stockings of his district), ** it can 


easily find its way to a successful com¬ 
petition with the English article. I 
am at present interesting myself in an 
endeavour to get some regiments sup¬ 
plied with SOCKS from the West. Al¬ 
ready^ the military pattern has been 
made in Connemara; arid a morednnu 
ble and better article can be given to 
the soldier for seven pence^ than that 
which he now pays thirteen pence for. 

I am endeavouring to introduce the 
Irish sock into companies of regiments, 
commanded by friends of roy own ; 
and 1 trust that time may show what 
prejudice and self-interest will not 
admit.” 

Thus prosperity could be introduced 
into an extensive district* the wants 
of its poor relieved, the pressure on its 
rates brought down almost to nothing, 
and all the incalculable blessings of 
active industry diffusetf* simply by is¬ 
suing a single order that the troops 
which are stationed in Iroland should 
wear the stockings which are produced 
in the country. And this* too* with¬ 
out shocking the propriety of any 
pseudo-political economist, for there 
would be a clear saving to the soldier 
of nearly fifty per cent. 

The Rev. George Robert (lilden* 
rector of Newport, in the County 
Mayo, furnishes us with another in¬ 
stance of tho amount of good which 
can be accomplished by the strenuous 
and benevolent exertions of one ener¬ 
getic man* who is influenced by a ge¬ 
nuine zeal to promote tho interests of 
his country. Mr. Gildea has kindly 
forwarded to us the proof-sheets of a 
pamphlet which is just about to issue 
from the press,* in the form of a letter* 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant* con¬ 
taining a short statement of the plan 
of reproductive relief labor* which he 
has had in operation. The publication 
will be a most valuable one, and should 
be carefully rend by every one who ques¬ 
tions the capability of improvement of 
the Irish people, ur who hesitates to 
admit the hollowness and wickedness of 
those bad men M'bosc long course of 
selfish agitation, under the guise of pa¬ 
triotism, has brought Irel.nnd to ruin. 
Mr. Gildea was forcibly struck witli the 
demoralising influence upon young fe¬ 
males of labor on the public roads, and 
saw that, by promiscuously working 
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along with men at this unsuitable oc* 
oupation, the characteristic modesty 
of the Irish female peasant would soon 
be deteriorated; he accordingly con¬ 
ceived the practicability of reviving 
the manufacture of hand-spun house¬ 
hold linens. We select some of the 
leading features from the pamphlet it¬ 
self:— 

** My substitute for the demoralising 
almsgiving was, that to each party 
sending me any sum of money 1 un¬ 
dertook to return its produce in the 
linen to be manufactured, and fur the 
money which I received my personal 
guarantee for the fulfilment of this 
engagement was sent. 

** The plan was made known to my 
valued friend, the rector of Dodford, in 
Norihamptonshiro, to tho invaluable su¬ 
perintendent of4hegovernment supplies 
of food in this dictrict in 1840, the 
lady of a distinguished English prelate, 
and two benevolent ladles, members of 
the Kilmorey family, who, with a kind¬ 
ness of purpose and zeal, worthy of the 
best cause, gave their assistance in 
making the projecif known. Many 
ersons, on hearing of it, without iny 
nowledge, had small papers printed, 
and circulated them in their daily cor¬ 
respondence, and so immediate was the 
effect, that in less than six weeks 1 
received much over ^3,000, and money 
continued daily pouring' in upon us, 
until we had received about £5,000, 
of which over £1,500 was immediately 
returned, as being beyond our powers 
of manufacturing in any reasonable 
time. 

“ Flax was purchased, and on the 
7th of January, 1847, the work com¬ 
menced by its being given out in two 
pounds to each woman who could 
produce a certificate .that not more 
than one male of her family was at 
work at the roads. We very soon had 
five hundred women at work in their 
own cottages ; and so anxious were 
they for the employment, that we had 
many instances of the spinning-wheels 
being used by the owners of them by 
day, and lent to some wretched neigh¬ 
bour who was without one, for the 
night, that by the light of a piece of 
bog-deal she might earn the means of 
supplying food to her starving family. 

» We soon found that, although 
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spinning was the only employment 
suited to the habits or skill of our 
poor women, they had been so long 
out of practice, and their spinning- 
wheels so much out of repmr, that the 
yarns produced were very bad ; and 
this, coupled with the want of any 
real knowledge of the art of weaving, 
on the part of the men, and also the 
imperfect state of their looms, caused 
the first linens made to be very inferior 
to what we desired to see. To re¬ 
medy this state of things, a practical 
foromap weaver was engaged in Man- 
chester^patterns of the Russian and 
Saxon goods, most sought for, pro- 
•ciircd from St. Petersburgh and 
Chemnitz—well-instructed hands in 
each branch of the manufactory from 
Eutfost, and nine model-looms were 
put Up, that the local weaver, when 
instructed upon them, might safely be 
sent buck to his own loom, put in a 
proper state of repair for him, improved 
in skill and knowledge of his craft. 
The Society of Friendsy with their usual 
benevolent interest in every industrial 
effort, gave me£.3() toward those loums, 
and a screw-press. 

From five to seven hundred per¬ 
sons were kept steadily employed 
throughout the whole of 1847, and 
early months of 1848. To the fami¬ 
lies of these people it was in a great 
measure their solo support, and cal¬ 
culating the number deriving assist¬ 
ance from each person cmidoyed as 
four (in many cases it was six), it 
gives over two thousand individuals 
benefited. 

“ The linens, as compared with shop 
goods, Krc much dearer, but this is 
more than compensated for by their 
superior lasting (jualitics (a fact well 
kviown to ull liousekecpers, who can 
afford to pay for Russian or German 
hand-spun household linens); besides, 
when it is recollected that the whole 
machinery was set to work under the 
many disadvantages attending its being 
undertaken by a private individurd, 
ignorant of trade* standing alone in 
the locality, and seeking to break the 
neck of tlu? wretched state of depen¬ 
dence in which the people were en¬ 
couraged to rest upon tlui hard earn¬ 
ings or self-denial of others • falling 
back, year after year, upon the )>roved 
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inexhatistibilit^ of English benerolenoe, 
or restingidly in expectation of govern* 
inent providing for a people who were 
nnwiiiingf though ablet to help them- 
selvesi and in addition to all this, the 
high price of food requiring liigher 
wages than ordinary in every ilepart- 
nierit. When old wheelst and old 
loornst and old habitSt and old sus¬ 
picion and inistrustt and all old Irish 
wnyst are considoredt it will not be 
W'ondered at that the rough and up¬ 
hill work, through all this, was at¬ 
tended by mucli unavoidable expense, 
<anxietyt and risk, which wouldPnot be 
called fur under ordinary circum¬ 
stances ; but take from it these disad-, 
vantages,’ by once getting over them, 
and there is no doubt that, carried on by 
a ])erson of business habits and knew^ 
lo<Ige of the linen trade, it would 
supply remunerative employment for 
hundreds of our idle females at their 


own fireside, and most amply repay 
for the investment of the capital en¬ 
gaged. For paying even above the 
ordinary wages of the country for 
spinning, and having flax on every 
side, and that of the best kind (some 
of iny own growth and manufacture 
was valued last year by Mr. Pirn, of 
Dublin, at -£80 per ton), these linens 
could be brought into the market at 
most remunerative prices; an<l there 
is no proper reason now that the diffi¬ 
culties and expense of its first organi¬ 
sation have been got over, why they 
should not occupy ibo place of foreign 
goods of similar make. Much over 
do,000 vards of these linens have been 


made .and distributed—about 2,000 
jiaroels among all classes in liingiand, 
iVoti) the ducal coronet to the humble 


workman—some to Australia, the 
F.ist .and West Indies, to .lerusalen^; 
and every individual of 1,400 persons 
who advanced to me their money, 
have received its value, except two 
jiarties to whom we had no clue. But 
most desirable as was the continuance 
of tills undertaking, its demands upon 
llie time and thoughts of myself, and 
those of my family who gave their 
assistance, rendered it impossilile to 
go on. Seven thousand letters were 
received and answered from the 6th 
December, 1846, to the 1st October, 
1848; and with the view of finding 
some persons with capital and know¬ 
ledge of the trade, whose more proper 
calling it was to take it up as a mer¬ 


cantile speculation, it was made known 
to one or two persons in the linen 
trade in London, with this additional 
inducement, the offer from the Mar* 
quis of Sligo of an extensive square of 
buildings, enclosing an area of some 
three hundred feet, consisting of con¬ 
venient stores of various kinds, a good 
residence for superintendent, flax-mill, 
ailin'good repair, together with any 
quantity of land to thirty acres for a 
bleach-green, all rent free fou ten 
YEARS, beautifully situated in the 
centre of his lordship’s demesne, 
within a few hundred yards of the 
quay of Westport. 

** The proposition was most favour¬ 
ably received by one of the most weal¬ 
thy dealers in linen in London, who 
told me that, finding an increasing de¬ 
mand for handspun linqns, and acoing 
them imported so extensively, he had 
.sent over several times to the North of 
Ireland to ascertain if they could be 
again had there, but without effect; 
and that he was convinced that tliere 
was an admirable open for the reviving 
of the manufacture : but, with the wise 
caution of an Englishman, he sent over 
at his own ex^iense an experienced ma¬ 
nufacturer, to examine into the merits 
of the project on the spot. This gen¬ 
tleman, after seeing our people at work, 
examining every stage of the manufac¬ 
ture, the flaxt yarn, and the finished 
linens, expressed his thorough convic¬ 
tion that it was a most favourable 
opening for the establishment of a 
flourishing trade, which would afford 
a good return for the capital invested, 
and give employment to thousands. 
He left us, grateful in the anticipation 
of so much good, and. on his return to 
town, measures were being taken to 
accept Lord Sligo’s offer, and at oiieo 
to commence the work. Unfortunately, 
just then, that sad exhibition of the 
political fever in which this stricken 
country has been kept by the heartless 
agitation of years, occurred in Diihlin 
and the South ; it was at once a death- 
stroke to the whole—the London mer¬ 
chant declined risking his life or his 
c.apitul in such a country ; nay, ho 
doubted if, under the uircumstiuiees, 
he would accept of the gift of Lord 
Sligo's estate. 

** Thus the work is at nn end, and 
the people without employment. A 
large number who were employed at 
spinning, are now either in the work- 
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hou6e» or receiving out-door relief* 
from which* could the employment 
have been continued, they were able to 
keep themselves. It is to be hoped 
that it will not continue so, but that* 
os confidence is restored* through the 
wise administration of your Excellency, 
some one may be ready to embrace so 
good an opportunity of such extensive 
good* and their own profit. 

** It is a most remarkable fact, and 
most encouraging to welUdirected cot¬ 
tage labour, one that it gives me great 
satisfaction to state, tbai of over sixty 
thousand yards of linen* we have not 
lost a single piece; and it is perfectly 
amazing how little disposition or at¬ 
tempt to act dishonestly we had to 
complain of among the many hundreds 
employed, taking to their own miser¬ 
able cuttages, and at a time when they 
were overwhelmed with want, a mate¬ 
rial for which there was always a 
ready market at hand. Very few, in¬ 
deed, were the instances of dishonesty, 
not amounting to a loss of twenty 
pounds weight of flax in very many 
thousands. On earth there is not a 
people so capable df venerating the 
straight course ; and only let them see 
that such is your object—carry it out 
kindly, but firmly —and anything can 
be done with them.” 

We conclude our quotations from 
Mr. Gildea’s admirable {^mphlet with 
the testimony which be has thus borne 
to the character of our people. If 
there be a man in Ireland whose op¬ 
portunities and judgment have given 
him the means of forming a correct 
estimate of the people among whom he 
lives, it is Mr. Gildea; and take up 
any we will of the numerous commu¬ 
nications which our friends have been 
good enough to forward us, and we 
And the same tostimoicy pervading al¬ 
most them all. The Rev. .las, Alcock* 
vicar of Ring* in the county Water¬ 
ford, in a report on the fisheries in his 
district* addressed to the relief-com¬ 
mittee of the Society of Friends* thus 
sensibly, and with much truth* ex¬ 
plains what seems to be an opposite 
feature in the Irish character:— 

The Irish peasant is said to be 
heartless and ungrateful* and why ?— 
because he seldom meets with that in¬ 
dulgence and kind treatment which he 
might reasonably expect from his na¬ 
tural protectoi’s* and which are calcu¬ 
lated to elicit the kindlier feelings uf a 


generous nature. I would rather say* 
he is suspiciouB. He conceives that 
we have a selflsh or interested motive 
even though it may appear to be for 
his advantage* and until you convince 
him to the contrary* you will have 
much difliculty to overcome before 
you can prevail upon him to adopt 
any measure of improvement for bis 
own substantial benefit*’’ 

It is most gratifying to find the same 
testimony thus borne to the character 
of our peasantry by two such competent 
authorities, writing at the same time* 
butfro(n the extreme opposite points of 
the kingdom. Thevirtues of ourpeople 
are their own—they are the spontane¬ 
ous impulses of their own generous na¬ 
tures : their faults—and they are many 
-—we the result of much neglect on 
the part of those who ought to have 
been their directors—the proprietors 
of the soil—and of much base decep¬ 
tion on the part of those who profess 
to be their friends. Contrast such 
disinterested services as it is the pur¬ 
pose of this article to record* with all 
thot has been effected by political agi¬ 
tators* and see on which side is genu¬ 
ine love of country to be found : the 
one engaged in practically and speedily 
raising the character of tho people* 
supplying their temporal wants and 
raising their moral character* imbuing 
them with a sense of independence* 
and placing them in a condition to 
secure it \ the others maddening the 
passions of their hearers in the politi¬ 
cal arena* where the loudest plaudits 
greet the most truculent oratorT4.where 
the imagination is strained todevise 
profes8i(pis of devotion—where lan¬ 
guage is exhausted in denunciation of 
political antagonists—and where the 
very implement of murder* the pike, 
i^oisted by the popular demagogue, 
that he may wring the last scream of 
admiration from bis infuriated hearers. 
The men who have followed in these 
practices* call themselves patriots; and 
one sample of their patriotism has 
been presented to us in Mr. Gildea’s 
statement. It has been to deprive 
thousands of wretched women and 
children in the most impoverished pro¬ 
vince of Ireland of the means of live¬ 
lihood, which the introduction of a 
successful manufacture would have 
afforded them ; and to postpone inde¬ 
finitely all chance of improvement in 
their abject condition. 
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Turn we Aow from the north and 
west to the remote district of Bally> 
cotton* in the county Cork. This 
district comprises a population of about 
two-thirds of whom* in the 
latter end of last February* were in a 
state of the iitmost destitution ; and it 
contained but two individuals who 
were at all able to exert themselves 
for their relief* namely, the Protestant 
curate* and the commander of the 


coubt-^uard — the Rev. George C. 
llingston* and Mr. R. Edwards. The 
resources of these gentlemen for carry¬ 
ing out their benevolent purpo|DS dif¬ 
fered in sumo important respects fl’om 
both the cases which we have already 
noticed. They had not a rich mer-* 
(■untile city to support them* as had 
Dr. Edgar* in which alone he pro« 
cured, by his active exertions, no fess 
a sum than .^8,000 ; and still less had 
they the means of securing such effi¬ 
cient co-operation as Dr. Edgar speedily 
raised fur himself, inlhe '^Ladies* Relief 
Association." Neither do they appear 
to have had that command of wealth 


which Mr. Gildea had at his di8]io9al* 
and which he so nobly applied. They 
.stood aloue, surrounded by hundreds 
who were famishing with hunger, in a 
district where all were in the extremest 
wretchedness ; yet they, too, like Dr. 
Edgar and Mr. Gildea, had the reso¬ 
lution not to ask for alms, but for the 
means of setting tho people on remu- 
nertilwe and reproductive employment. 
They knew full well the labour and 
anxiety which the administration and 
superinlendence of this employment 
would occasion them ; but they felt it 
to be their duty in the situation in 
which they were placed, and, as in the 
other instances which we have men¬ 
tioned, they, too, acknowledged the 
claim which their countrymen had cn 
thuir services in the hour of their dis¬ 
tress. The following is a short sketch 
of their proceedings, taken from a little 
printed report, and from a communU 
cution with which we have been fa¬ 
voured by Mr. Hingston 

In a few days, our appeal, having 
been inserted in one of the Englisn 
papers, and forwarded to many tried 
friends of Ireland in the sister coun¬ 
try* was responded to ; and having 
hereby obtained a little fund, we com¬ 
menced operations by selecting from 
the hundreds of the destitute about 
thirty females on the very verge of stai*- 
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▼ation; these we employed in spinning 
and knitUng* and paid them in meal, 
at the rate of threepence for a day’s 
labour. We found the poor creatures 
most greedy for work at this wretched 
remuneration, and were quickly besot 
with Scores of applicants for employ¬ 
ment on tho same terms. It npw 
(April, 1848) contains ninety-dvo wi¬ 
dows and female heads of families out 
of a population of 2,500. We keep 
seven weavers at work, and have 
produced some very creditablo Unen, 
flannel, and Stockings, as the re¬ 
sult of two months' operations. A 
portion of tho money (^15) that was 
subsequently procured was expended 
in tho purchase of hemp, which has 
been spun by some, and made into 
nets by others, of the destitute females, 
all paid in meal, at about tho sume re. 
inuneration as for the other work ; 
while'the remainder has been laid out 
in the purchase of sail-cloths, lines, 
and hooks, for the hookers and whale¬ 
boats of the place. 

Thus have we been striving to 
combine with the object at which ^one 
we were originally compelled to aim-~ 
the feeding of the famishing through 
their own industry—tho permanent 
improvement of the natural resources 
of the place ; and in the midst of our 
many difficulties we have now the gra¬ 
tification of looking round, and behold¬ 
ing not only a manifest improvement 
in appearance and habit among tho 
people so employed, but also that many 
boats hitherto almost useless and un¬ 
productive, are now a very credit to 
our bay, and a substantial source of 
profit to their owners. The materials 
—viz., nets, sails, and lines—are let 
out to the parties, on solvent security, 
and their cost is repaid by weekly in¬ 
stalments of on% shilling in the pound; 
and we rejoice to add, hitherto with 
regularity. 

**The whole amount we have yet re¬ 
ceived from every source is about£70." 

Such are a few extracts from the 
first report of these two gentlemen, in 
the month of April; their second re¬ 
port is on the Ist September, 1848. 
We should say, that both these reports 
are addressed to those universal bene¬ 
factors of their country, the relief- 
committee of the Society of Friends, 
whose generosity they warmly acknow¬ 
ledge. We take the following from 
the second report 

K 
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“ Of linen we have now produced 
about 150 yards ; of towelling, 120 ; 
canvas for rubbers, 130; flannel, 600 
yards; linsey-woolsey, 120; blankets, 
100 pair (the two latter ere in course 
of manufacture for the workhciusc of 
the Middleton union); frieze, 60 yards; 
cloth ^r gentlemen's trowsers, 30 
yards, in course of manufacture ; nets, 
30; socks, 200 pair. 

The next branch, the flannel, we 
deem most interesting. Of this we 
have sold 550 yards-1150 to parties 
not connected with the place, for cash; 
the remaining 400 to the poor of the 
district, on loan, on good security, re¬ 
payable at one shilling in the pound per 
week, for which they are charged ten 
ence per yard. We cannot describe 
ow great is the demand for the ar¬ 
ticle on these' terms. As fast as we 
can manufacture, it is taken by the 
poor, on these loans; and most happy 
we are to testify to their regularity and 
promptitude in repayment. As a re¬ 
markable proof of this, we may men¬ 
tion, that our flannel loans began in 
July, and that omafourth has been 
already (Ist September) repaid." 

Again, Mr. Hingaton thus writes, 
on the I7th November, 1848;— 

“W'e ordered half a ton of hemp, 
and set the females we employed to 
work thereon, in making^iets; accord¬ 
ing as they were made, they were given 
out on ou(*‘usual plan by way of loan. 
The result of this experiment of our 
confidence in the resources of onr bay, 
and in the integrity of our people, ex¬ 
ceeded all anticipation. The demand 
for trammels, in particular, has since 
then been so great, that we cannot keep 
pace with it. Providentially, too, the 
fishing season improved most oppor¬ 
tunely, and during the last six weeks 
immense shoals of hake have filled the 
bay. Still only fur the well-timed pro- 
vision we mode, in the way of nets, 
this wealth would have been thrown 
away, the fishermen having no means 
of procuring hemp, although the fa¬ 
milies of every one of them are well 
able to make them. 

We would also mention that, be¬ 
sides a large quantity of linen and 
other articles manufactured for the 
upper classes (among whom we have 
found many kind friends), wc have 
made for the people of the place about 
fourteen hundred yards of flannel, 
which, like the nets, is given out on 


loan, at the same rate of repayment. 
As fast as we can produce we sell the 
flannel on this plan, and we cannot de¬ 
scribe the comfort it is administering 
around.” 

There were other valuable institu¬ 
tions—a loan-fund and a clothing- 
fund, established by these gentlemen. 
Mr. Kingston has, moreover, favoured 
us with a strong and sensible remon¬ 
strance against the proceedings of the 
fishery commissioners, a subject which 
would be much too extensive for us to 
enter «iipon in this number, but of 
wKTch we may say, that Mr. Hingston’s 
censure of these commissioners is one 
' in which we believe he is supported by 
every individual connected with the 
iisheriea in Ireland. But the sketch 
which we have given of these indus¬ 
trial proceedings at Ballycotton goes 
to confirm the results of tlie other 
cases which we have noticed, and 
makes the conviction irresistible, that 
there is nothing cither in the habits, 
the conduct, or tlio natural capacity 
of the Irish peasant, to unfit him for 
any industrial employment to which 
his energies may be directed. 

Yet another instance in support of 
this truth wc would lay before our 
readers. The following communication 
is from the Rov. Dr. Martin, of Kil- 
leshandra:— 

” In the year preceding the famine, 
Mrs. Martin began to teach the 
method of ornamental knitting to one 
destitute girl in Killesbandra, and in a 
short tiin(s her success in the manu¬ 
facture of a scjirf of Pyrenean wool 
was BO great, that an order was sent 
fur three dozen of the same descrip¬ 
tion, upon which Mr.s. Martin taught 
three or four girhs additional, supplv- 
theni with a variety of patterns 
which she obtained from books, from 
her own invention, and which she w.^k 
able, upon trial, to execute. The girls 
so instructed were required to com¬ 
municate their experience and acquire¬ 
ments to others, and a remarkable 
degree of proficiency had been ac¬ 
quired, and a tolerably good market 
secured, when, in 1846, the famine 
raged. An immense dem.and, chiefly 
from motives of cliarity, and particu¬ 
larly in Bngland, then arose for goods 
manufactured by the poorer classes of 
the Irish, of which demand Mrfe. Mar¬ 
tin took a<lvantage, and accordingly, 
during the nine most severe months of 
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distress^ or from October, ] 846^ to produced which osn sarpass them an j- 
Jul^r, 1847f she was able to give an where. 

aver^^e daily employment to one hun- Of the many valuable communioa- 
dred and fifty poor femalesi which tions which we have to aoknowledgei 

number, for several weeks, rose to we have received but one which is at 

over 200, and to support an average all of a desponding character, or which 
weekly expenditure of .£25, which contains a record of unsucceuful ex> 
sum, for many weeks, exceeded £30, ertion. But even this is valuable, as 
expended upon knitted scarfs, and it shews that, so far from the failure 
shawls of Shetland, or Pyrenean wool, being attributable to any want of abi* 
and gloves of silk, all of which at lity or of disposition for industrious ex* 
length obtained a high degree of ce> ertion on the part of the Irish peasant, 
lebrity and perfection, as well os on when beis righ tly directed, that it arose 
woollen socks, polkas, and otlfer«r< in point of fact, from a directly oppo* 
tides of coarser manufacture. The site cause. The letter which we speak 
experiment clearly proved that there • of is from the ill-fated district of Skib* 
is no want of skill or industry amongst bereen, from the Rev. Richard Boyle 
Irish females, and that all they want Townsend, Vicarof Abbey Strewry 
to make them comfurtable and hapjiy,* ** The result of my effort to promote 
in things temporal, is employment, or industrial ernploymentH writes Mr. 
a market for their work. In this cx- Townsend, ** is, that 1 am nearly beg- 
perimerit above £2,000 has been ex- gored by my endeavour. I went on, 
pended, with but little loss to the em- like many others, certainly in the most 
ployer.’ economical way 1 could, but most 

And yet the better classes of Irish energetically; and the work-house at 
society will recklessly, cruelly, and im- the time, in order to promote home- 
})rovidt'ntly, deprive the poor Irish manufacture, having called for a sup- 
girl of this market for her labour, by ply of flannels and friezes, no one 
supplying themselves from abroad, and thought, with such a poor population, 
pretenders to the science of political in the most deplorable state for want 
\ economy will tell them they do wisely. of employment, that we could ever 
There is one branch of manufacture produce enough for its consumption, 
in which the Irish have shown a de- The consequence you may anticipate... 
cided superiority to anything that can heaps were left on our hands, and the 
he produced in Great Britain, namely, price or cost would not be given where 
the net and line manufacture. Tor there was such a glut. There being no 
these articles there is un immense de- market, all our industrial works have 
inand from the fisheries, and yet it is of course resulted in disappointment 
a branch of industry which is compa- proportionate to the vigour with which 
rntively neglected. We have seen all hands had been set to work.” 
some line produced at Glanclbre, in Every one must regret this result, 
the county (Jork, in a manufactory both un account of the loss sustained 
wliieh originated in a grant of hemp by Mr. Townsend himself, as well as 
from the ever-generuus Society (g for the cause of industry in that part 
Friends. We have compared it with of Ireland where, perhaps, remune- 
(iio very best manufacture of Brid- rative employment was most needed, 
port, at the same price—one shilling We rejoice to find that Mr. Townsend 
per pound—and nothing could be more writes in high spirits of an adinirahly- 

ilocided than the superiority of the arranged industrial school for female* 

Irish line. And Mr. Deane, from which he has established. But it is of 

whom we have already quoted, men- the utmost importance to the cause 

tions that he employed the boys in the which wo are advocating.-that of the 

■schools in making flshing-nots, and capability of the Irish peasant for in- 

adds...** It was remarkable to observe dustrious pur.suits—to observe the oc- 

Die quickness with which they re- cusion of Mr. Townsend’s failure ; that 
ccived instruction in the occupation, he does nut refer it to any unwilling- 
und the progress they made and any ness or unfitness of the peasantry to 
one who has seen the nets which arc engage in any occupation to which they 
made at Miss Pirn's school at Kings- may be dlroctcdi that, on the contrary, 
town, will admit that nothing has been he tells us that the children crowd 
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with the utmost eagerness to the in¬ 
dustrial school which was established $ 
but that ho failed# simply because the 
people produced too much>-<‘ Heaps 
were left on our hands# and the price 
would not be given where there was so 
great a glut." Dr. Edgar found a 
market in Scotland# Mrs. Martin very 
much in England# Mr. Gilden in va¬ 
rious parts of the world# and Messrs. 
Hingstonand Edwards>in the resources 
which their fishery supplied to one por¬ 
tion of their populatioi:i# found a mar¬ 
ket for the other ; but Mr. Townsend 
was not equally fortunate# and it is im¬ 
portant that me cause of his ill-success 
should be observed, that men of equal 
energy and benevolence may not be 
deterred from imitating him in his at¬ 
tempts, but may be guarded against 
what led to their failure. 

If we could suppose that any were 
HO sceptical as to be still unconvinced 
by this cumulative evidence# derived 
from every quarter# of the character 
and capabilities of our people, we 
would adduce yet one authority more 
in thoir behalf—that of Sir John Mac- 
neil. It will prevent the possibility of 
its being said that all the testimony 
which we have brought forward is that 
merely of charitable# benevolent men# 
who lure unversed in the practical de¬ 
tails of business# and that such evidence 
is not suflicient to establish the fitness 
of the Irish peasant fur remunerative 
employment. Sir John Macnoil was 
examined before Lord Devon’s Com¬ 
mission# and this was his evidence:— 

“ 39. Do you find that there is an im- 
provoment In their habits, corresponding 
with the improvement in their condition ? 
—Yes, decidedly so, as far as 1 am able 
to judge; and they improve in thoir 
moral habits. As soAi as an Irishman 
gets a little better in his circumstances# 
and gets out of the state of misery they 
are generally in, they commence to get 
clothes a little better than they have 
^on aecustnmed to; and when they get 
tolerably well dressed, they become to¬ 
tally different characters, and they are 
men yon can trust and depend upon. 
There arc, when this takes place, few 
quarrels among them. 1 do not know 
of a single instance, in which there has 
been any serious dispute among the 
workmen upon tbo Dublin and Drogheda 
Kailway. 

*'40. Is it your opinion that the 
power of bettering thci^selvcs hy those 


public works has a tendency to create 
the strongest desire for improvement ? 
—Yo8, the strongest desire; it is visible 
in their cottages ; they have attempted, 
and havo succeeded, in making them 
better and more comfortable. They 
are bettor clothed themielvcs, and 
thoir children are better clothed. 

‘*41. Among lliobo who learned to 
work better, do you doted anything 
like listlossness or carelessness ?—No, 
nothing of the kind, yin Iri»lman in the 
moHt actwe fcUow yossihlcy if reniwtcrated 
for his woir; there is no iV//c«ess* among 
them if they can, turn their work to a fair 
remuneration. 

*' 42. Do you attribute that improve¬ 
ment to the stimulus of increased wages ? 
—Yes, that is one cause; but it also the 
effect of a man feeling a little indepen¬ 
dence ; he is anxious to continue to im- 
rove bU condition, and that ofliis ohil- 

ren. No man will do mure, or undergo 
more hardship, for the sake of his 
children, than an Irishman. 

“43. Ilavc you found much difficulty 
in settling file price of work?—Not ut 
all; and they seldom strike for an in¬ 
crease of wages.” 

With such universal testimony on the 
part of every trust-worthy witne8.s to 
the capabilities of the Irish ])easaiit— 
with such signal instances of success 
thus staring us in the face, it were 
cruel mockery to say that he has not 
every capacity for industrious exer¬ 
tion# if it be but encouraged ,ind de¬ 
veloped# if he bo but taugid to know 
what industry is# and sulfcred but once 
to experience its advantages. His 
present pobitioi) is# iudecd, one of deep 
degradation. We say nothing of the 
causes which have conduced to it; but 
heavy#! indeed, is the responsibility of 
every one who contributes to its con¬ 
tinuance, and still more grievous is 
^is offence who seeks to justify tlic de¬ 
reliction of his own duty by huajiing 
inconsiderate calumny on those to 
whom that duty is owing. Some men 
are# unquestionably# placed in circum¬ 
stances much more intimately connect¬ 
ed with the peasantry of the country 
than others. A practising barri.ster, 
for example# could never be placed in 
the same scale with a ]and(‘(] proprie¬ 
tor# in independent circunisfaiicos# or 
a country clergyman# as rcg.arth their 
influence on the condition of the Irish 
people. But in one rcbpcct every 
member of the community can readily 
effect u great deal# namely# by provid- 
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ing a market for the products of Ire¬ 
land's industry, each man to the ex- 
tent of his own expenditure. It is not 
the will that is dodcient in most men, 
but simply the resolution. This pur- 
osc must be formed by each one for 
imself: it is not to be carried out by 
aggregate meetings or public associa¬ 
tions. Nothing of this kind can bo 
attempted in Ireland, as it is sure to 
be perverted from its legitimate pur- 
))ose8, and to sink into a mere engine 
of party politics. Besides, we confess 
we never felt mucli sympatly with 
this habit of doing everything by usso- 
cintions; it loads every man to rush 
on with the herd, and goes far to de-* 
stroy the independence and vigour of 
individual action. ^ 

Bui in addition to this mode,* in 
which all can contribute to advance the 


social condition of the country, each of 
us has his peculiar sphere of action, 
in which he is bound to exert himself 
as opportunities may offer. We trust 
that, in devoting these pi^es to this 
subject, we may be considered, to 
some extent, to have discharged what 
may be more peculiarly deemed to be 
our duty. But wo would be sorry to 
rest here. On the contrary, it is our 
earnest desire that all who are engaged 
in such noble and truly patriotic 
efforts, as it iwthe object of this notice 
to record, will at all times supply us 
with such information and suggestions 
as they may conceive will be conducive 
to the enas they have in view} and 
they may always rely on having tlio 
fullest support that wo can render ' 
by our earnest and most stronuoun 
advocacy. 


BONNET, 

TO TUB HRV. BODBRT rBUCBVAL OBAVBB. 

Yes, T receive, with gratulation duc^ 

The tidings of your Ranke’s firat-bom boyi 
Long may ho live to* be his mother's joy, 

And for hifl father’s name win honours now 1 
III him the future student pleased I view, 

Of human history, or of nature’s laws: 

But most of all do I rejoice, because, 

Robert, ani^llclen, 'tis a joy to you. 

() beautifully paired 1 notbing too high. 

Nothing too low for you ; your love can climli 
The higlu'st jynimclu of recorded time. 

And thciico descend to even such as I: 

Advlhiu" nought, nought thwarting, only showing 
'I'hat which Is God in man, from forth you flowing. 

W. R.U. 
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As when nt night he treads the lonely deck, 

Tn the first hour of moonlight on the wave, 

Far, far away, the watcher marks some streak 

Which dying day hath pcncUl’d o’er his grave. 

So more than living lights, beyond all fair. 

In living genius is departed wor^h ; 

Man’s spirit makes love-tokens of whate’er 

Hath come from genius, now no more on earth. 

« 

As in a gold-chusp'd volume, closely hid, 

The pale, pale leaves of .some rcincmbcr'd rose, 

Hating tlie heart’s doop chronicler, unhid 

. Suggest more thought than all that greenly grows; 

As in the winter, from some marble jar, 

W’^hose sides are honied with n rosy breath, 

You catch faint footfalls of the Spring afar, 

And find a memory in the scent of death ; 

So these characters of Butler’s pen, 

Arc more to us, than all tliat day by day, 

Are traced by mightiest hands of living men, 

’Tis death that makes them more esteemed than they! 

’Tis not because the aillucnt fancy llung 

Such pearls of price ungrudging at thy feet— 

’Tis not because that blessed poet sung 

His heavenly Mastcr’Htruth in words so sweet. 

No; ’tis because the heav^ churchyard mould 
Lies on the dear one m that lonely dell— 

Lies on the himd that held the pen of gold. 

The brain that thought so wisely and so well. 

c 

Nay, say not so 5 write epitaphs like these 

For sons of song, who fling light words abroad, 

Whose art is cancer’d with a sore disease. 

Who fetid a flame that tends not up to God. 

But he, the empurpled cross, with healing shadow. 

Was the great measure of the much he knew ; 

’Twas this he saw on mountain and on meadow. 

The only beautiful, the sternly true. 

Not vague to him the great Laudato, still 

Stirring the strong ones of the water-flood. 

And the deep heart of many an ancient hill. 

And light-hung chords of every vocal wood. 

Not dark the language written on the wide 
Marmoreal ocean—written on the sky. 

On the soarr’d volume of the mountain side. 

On many paged flowers that lowly lie. 
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Of the late Profeeior Sutler, 

Nor dark, nor vague—not nature, but her God— 

Nor only nature’s God, but Three in One— 

Father, Uedeeincr, Ctnuforter—bestow’d 

On hearts made temples by the Incarnate Son I 

All pwootost strains rang hollow to his ear 

Wanting this key-note—earth^, of the earth, 

Seeming like, beauty to the eye of tear, 

Like the wild anguish oi a harlot’s mirth. 

True Poet, true Philosopher, to whom 

Beauty was one with Truth, and Truth with Beauty ; 

True Priest, no llow’rs so sweet upon his tomb 

As those pure blossoms won ^oui ruggAl Duty. 

• 

lie rai^ht have sung as precious songs as e’er 

Miulc our tongue golden since its earlier burst; 

But those* poetic wreathes hhn seem'd less fair. 

Than moral Truth o’er Science wide dispers'd. 

lie might have road man’s nature deopor fur 

Than any since his broad-brow’d namesake died*; 

But like those ancient sages, so the star 

lie follow’d till he found the Cradle side. 

And now, yc mountains and yc voiceful streams, 

For your intci*prctcr yc need not weep; 

On the eternal hills fall brighter gleams, 

Down Eden more delightsome rivers sweep 1 

Friends, kinsmen, fellow-churchmen, fcllow-mcn— 

Yes, ye may weep, but bo it not for him: 

Life might have brought him larger lore—what then ? 

It would have kept him from the cherubim. 

Dear hand, dear linos, in th^j^till undop^rted, 

I hear the voice of one ifliro the Throne, 

Butler, the childlike nud the gentlo-hcarted. 

Taken so young by Him who takes Ills own. 

M. 
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FRANCE. 

A HETROjft-ECT OF TllK YEAR 184H. 
BIT SAFPi. 


Tni year of our Lord 1848^ which has 
just come to a close^ will be regarded 
as a memorable epoch in the history of 
Europe. It basi indeedpbeen an event¬ 
ful period. Thrones have been over- 
turned» principalities shaken, and 
powers humbled. From its centre to 
its extremities, Europe has been con¬ 
vulsed. Nor has it been, as in other 
times, a war of nation against nation. 
The convulsions of states have been 
internal, citizen has raised his arm 
i^ainst citizen, and the domestichearth 
has been stained with parricidal blood. 
Propagated from Paris ns the centre, 
the movement shot with electric ra- 

a to the extremities of Europe; 

under of February found suc¬ 
cessive echoes at Milan, Berlin, Vienna, 
Turin, Venice, Florence, Naples, Pa¬ 
lermo. In fine, the Eternal city itself 
felt the shock. The sovereign pontiff 
was outraged. The windows of his 
palace were riddled with balls, his li¬ 
berty was violated, his guards disarm¬ 
ed, and the head of thd church s^k 
himself at last compelled to fly in dV 
guise, and throw himself on the hos¬ 
pitality of a neighbouring sovereign. 

As these conflicts have not been in¬ 
ternational, so neither have they been 
exclusively political; the various re¬ 
volutions which have been developed 
have partaken much more of a social 
character. Class has risen against 
class, the employed against the em¬ 
ployer, the proletaire against the pro¬ 
prietor, labour against capital. Bold 
projectors have dared to promulgate 
theories which would make dead philo¬ 
sophers start in their cofiins. ** Pro¬ 
perty is robbery !” cries one. " Fa¬ 
mily is a jest 1” exclaims another. Dis¬ 
passionate bystanders raise their hands 
in horror, and demand whether society 
has gone mad. 

As France has been the great centre 
and origin of the social and political 
phenomena which have been developed, 
it may not be uninteresting, and cer¬ 
tainly not unprofitable, to avail our¬ 
selves of this period, to take a retro¬ 


spect of the movement of the past year 
in that country. It may be the more 
especially necessary to do so, inasmuch 
as the state of parties and the spirit of 
opinion which have prevailed there is 
much misunderstood, and has been 
greatly misrepresented. 

The circumstance which strikes us 
most forcibly on the first retrospective 
glance at the events of the past year is 
the important part played in them by 
the ** imprevu." 

Every thing was unexpected; no¬ 
thing was foreseen, nay, the circum¬ 
stances, as developed by time, were, 
in most instances, the very reverse of 
those which would have resulted from 
any rational calculation. The procla¬ 
mation of the republic itself was the 
most unexpected and unforeseen event 
of all; so unlooked for, indeed, that 
when the intelligence of it arrived in 
London it was discredited in every 
quarter. It was first announced in a 
late edition of one of the morningjour- 
nals which was shown on ^Change, and 
the intelligence was there rejected as 
impossible, and was by some regarded 
as a Stock-Exchange hoax. Later in 
the day it appeared in another paper, 
the earliest copies of which were handed 
round in the House of (commons. The 
repetition of the same intelligencu from 
twoquartersprocuredsomefaith at least 
in its possibility. The Leviathan of the 
P^ess, the Thunderer of Prlnting- 
House-square was silent, while its con¬ 
temporaries thusspoke. The well known 
enterprise of this journal, and its un¬ 
paralleled power of securing early and 
speedy intelligence, have since ren¬ 
dered it a puzzle among journalists 
how it was beaten in this instance by 
juniors, and the matter has been ex¬ 
plained, with what truth we will not 
vouch, by affirming that the news of 
the proclamation of the republic had 
arrived at the Times office, but that 
so impossible was such an event re¬ 
garded that the editor of the paper did 
not venture to publish it. 

The situation of Paris at that mo- 
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ment threw great difficulties in the way ' 
of expediting news to London. The 
northern railway was broken up in the 
neighbourhood of Paris* and the com¬ 
munication by it was suspended; of 
oourso the diligences and ordinary 
modes of correspondence were likewise 
stopped. The correspondents of the 
London journals* established in Paris* 
found it an extremely difficult matter 
to get despatches taken by riding cou¬ 
riers. One of these couriers* hear¬ 
ing the despatches for u London jour- 
ntu* was stopped at the Bar^it^rc de 
Clichy* and sent back ; he afterwards 
got out in the disguise of a peasant* 
and walked to St. Denis* whore h6 
obtained a horse. He was again ob¬ 
structed at Abbeville* whither the ip- 
telligence of the events ofParishadnot 
yet arrived. The mayor of Abbeville 
refused to let him prosecute his jour¬ 
ney. As a bribe to induce the official 
to relax his rigor* the courier offered 
to allow him to open and read the de¬ 
patch which he bore. This was suc¬ 
cessful* and the mayor thus learned 
for the first time the proclamation 
of the republic. On arriving at 
Boulogne the courier found no moans 
of crossing the channel except by a 
pilot boat* no steamer being in the 
harbour* and the weather being tem- 
pestuouit In a pilot boat he accord¬ 
ingly crossed) but being unable to 
make cither Folkestone or Dover* be 
got into Deal* from which the intelli¬ 
gence was telegraphed to London. 

The news wiiieh thus arrived in 
London was not a whit less unexpected 
throughout all the provincesFrance. 
It fell like a thunderbolt upon the pub¬ 
lic. In many provincial towns* as in Lon¬ 
don* it was at first discredited; hut when 
the namesofthcprovisional government 
were announced* and the telegraph had 
actually sent official messages from the 
new authorities* all doubt ceased* al¬ 
though the astonishment remained un¬ 
abated. 

Ten months have rolled avray since 
this event* and it is still a matter of 
astonishment how it could have been 
brought about. A minority contempti¬ 
ble in numbers* and still more con¬ 
temptible in character and influence* 
accomplished this revolution in a few 
hours* and with little or no bloodshed. 
It established a form of government 
which it is notorious that the majority 
of the French people held in abhor¬ 
rence. 


the Tear 1848. 

L(‘t us see what the authorities were, 
and who were the leaders of public 
opinioa* which superseded names like 
Guizot* Duchatel, Soult* Thiers* Mole* 
&c. 

After the mob bad broken into the 
chamber* and the affrighted deputies 
had made their escape from the back 
doors and windows* as best they could* 
a crowd of demagogues headed the 
populace* and proceeded to the Hotel 
de Ville* the traditional theatre of re¬ 
volution. THhre a government was im¬ 
provised—a number of individuals 
named themselves sovereigns of France* 
and soon after proceeded to replace all 
the high officers of state* who had dis¬ 
appeared in thu tempest which had just 
blown over the capital. This new go¬ 
vernment* assuming unlimited power* 
having dissolved the* chambers, and 
being) in fact* the collective despots of 
France:—MM.deLamartine* Dupont 
(de TEure)* Arago* Marie* Ledru llol- 
lin* Gamier Pages* Oemieux* Arinand 
Marraat* Louis Blanc* Pagnerre* Fio- 
con* and Albert. Of these* Lamartine 
and Arago wore^ndisputably the names 
the most distinguished. 

Lamartine had passed successively 
to and from almost every shade of po¬ 
litical party. He owed the position 
assigned to him In the revolutionary 
government to the popularity of his 
^ork entitled ** The History of tho 
Girondists*" which had then recently 
appeared; hut it is doubtful whether 
tho popul.arity of thu book itself* such 
as it was* would iiavc accomplished 
this for him* were it not that certain 
passages in it bad been lately drama¬ 
tised by AU'Xuiidi'e Dumiis* and pro¬ 
duced* with great success* at tho The¬ 
atre Historique* on the Bouluvards* 
accompanied ^y all the adventitious 
appendages of theatrical art. In the 
eyes of the populace of tljo Fau¬ 
bourgs* Lamartine thus became iden¬ 
tified* somehow or other* with tho old 
revolution. All the funner phases 
of his personal history were forgotten 
by, or rather,unknown to the sovereign 
people, to whoso voice ho owed his 
elevation. They only knew in,him the 
historian of the reign of terror* and 
the apologist of llobespierre. 

Arago* eminently popular by his 
science, but much more so by his con¬ 
sistent opposition to monarchical go¬ 
vernments in the old chamber, owed 
his place in tho Provisional Govern¬ 
ment to more legitimate grounds. He 
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was, perhaps* the soundest and most 
defensible choice made by the emeu- 
tiers of Febrnarv. 

Gamier Pages* also a coifsistent 
republican* shone by the reflected 
lustre of his deceased brother. Thou* 
sands of those who saluted his nofliina- 
tion with acclamations* were so grossly 
ignorant as not to know one Gamier 
Pag^s from another Gamier Pages; 
and to accumulate on the surviving 
member of the family* the credit due 
to him who was gone. 

Dupont (de I'Eure) oifed his eleva¬ 
tion partly to his age. Also a consistent 
and moderate republican* he bad uni¬ 
versally thwarted royalty in the old 
chamber; at the epoch of February 
he was an octogenarian. Time bad 
extinguished his activity. He became 
the patriarch of the revolution. 

A lawyer wa8<^ esteemed indispensa¬ 
ble as a member of the now govern¬ 
ment ; and M. Marie* u respectable 
man of some forensic reputation* a con¬ 
stant advocate of the most liberal princi¬ 
ples* and a member of the extreme left 
in the old chamber* was assigned a place 
in the Provisional Gbvernment by a 
sort of political necessity. 

We ha])pen to know that the pri¬ 
vate and personal opinion of M. 
Marie was adverse to the immediate 
proclamation of a republic. He con¬ 
sidered that the tide of events in 
Europe was setting in that direction^ 
and that to that form the constitution or 
France must ultimately come* but he 
thought the country was not yet ripe 
for its definitive proclamation ; that 
the population of France was not pre¬ 
pared for it* and that it was not likely 
to meet* in public opinion* with that 
support which was indispensable fo its 
stability. Nevertheless M. Marie* a 
man of facile and amiable^emperament* 
readily suflered himself to be led by 
Ibe majority of his colleagues; and 
he joined them in an act* upon the 
prudence and policy of which he un¬ 
questionably differed from them. 
Events have since established* by the 
most ample and convincing evidence* 
the soundness of M. Marie’s judgment. 
No well-informed person now dis¬ 
putes the fact* that the people of 
l^rance were unprepared for a re¬ 
public. Tacitly submitting to it at first 
from alarm, they are now must tho¬ 
roughly disgusted with it. The^ view¬ 
ed it at first only with suspicion and 


distrust. Smarting undw the conse¬ 
quences of violent popular convulsions, 
and expecting to see commerce lan¬ 
guid* and the finances become disor¬ 
dered* they were willing to submit to 
a republic as a “ fait accompli*” pro¬ 
vided thereby order could be re-estab- 
Jished, and prosperity maintained ; but 
a few months' experiencegavoabundant 
pracffcal demonstration of the impos¬ 
sibility of this, and everybody now is 
convinced of that which was the correct 
judgment of the mind of M. Marie in 
February last. 

Tho rother lawyer of the Provi¬ 
sional Government was M. Oreinicux* 
also a member of the cx-chamber. 
The opinions of M. Cremieux were 
nearly the same oathose of M. Marie; 
ard. jt was with great difficulty that ho 
was prevailed oil to take an active 
part in affairs. 

M. Armand Marra.st was the editor 
of the National, and apraeticul man of 
business* though gifted neither with the 
talents of an orator nor a statesman* ho 
of all the members of the Provisional 
Government exhibited at once the 
greatest aptitude for business and the 
greatest tenacity for place. 

His claim to a place among the self- 
constituted sovereigns of Paris in Fe¬ 
bruary was unquestionable. If Le- 
grange, who, by his audaei^ in dis¬ 
charging the pistol on the Imulevai’d 
des Oapucines* was the primary cause 
of the fusillade delivered by tho Muni¬ 
cipal Guards under M. Guizot’s wail* 
which deluged the (asphalte of the) 
Boulevard with the blood of men, wo¬ 
men* andchildrcn, it was to the promp¬ 
titude and intelligence of M. Armand 
Marrast that this incident owed its vast 
consequences. The dead and the dying 
were taken in carts from the fosses of 
the Hue Basse des Ramparts between 
twelve and one in the morning to the 
bureaux of the National, in the Hue 
Lqpclletier. There were assembled 
M. Armand Marr^t and his coadju¬ 
tors* awaiting what might happen. 
They promptly seized the occasion* and 
the bodies were carried proccssionally 
along the Boulevards, and proclaimed 
as the murdered victims of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe. The Faubourgs rose* 
and by the morning tho attitude of a 
certain number of the malcontents, 
excited by the habitual conspirators of 
the Reforme and the National, over¬ 
turned the government. 
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It was M. Armand Morrastwho bad 
the skill to take the initiatiTe in this 
inuveraentf and he was rewarded first 
with a place in the Provisional Govern- 
mentf and then at his own demand be* 
came Mayor of Paris. 

Without talents, and characterised 
by no capacity higher than an aptitude 
for the routine of official business, 
having those qualities only which 
could have rendered him an efficient 
tfe l/ureau in a respectable hanking 
Cfmeern, this individual, after iiuun* 
taiiiing himself at the head of the muni* 
cipality of Paris for several moi^ths, was 
(Iccted to the presidency of the As¬ 
sembly, which he has adroitly managed 
to retain, until his name has assumed 
n place in the history of France, as 
having proclaimed the constitution pf 
I81H, and first President of the*ll.e- 
puhlic. 

M. I''locon was the chief editor of 
7m Hejur/nr, an ultra-democratic 
journal, cstaldished by M. Ledrn 
Kollin. I'his individual, without gifts 
or endowments to qualify him to fill 
the most humble situation in which 
iiitilleotual attainments arc considered 
to be requisite, was admitted into the 
councils of the state, on no other 
^pounds than his having been an 
habitual conspirator against royalty 
for years, in the secret societies 
with which Paris was infested j igno- 
rant, vulgar, and presumptuous, howas 
forced by his friends, the mob, into 
juxtaposition and fellowship with 
men like Lamartine and Arago. 

Ledru Kollin, a briefless lawyer, 
]>osse^sing some * demagogical talent, 
a bold, reckless, ami unscrupulous re¬ 
publican, was a fit representative of 
that portion of the public of whom he 
bus since became the impersonation. 

Louis Blanc, possessing some lite¬ 
rary celebrity, .as the author of a 
]>an)phlut, in five volumes, called, by 
courtesy, a liistory, owed his devo¬ 
tion, not to claims even so respectable 
as those which such a work would 
supply, but to an extravagant compo¬ 
sition called the ** Organization of 
Labor.” The proposed object of this 
work was, to constitute the laborer as 
the partner of the capitoUst—to estal)- 
lish aright on the part of the laborer 
to a participation of profits—to give 
the laborer a right to dictate to the 
capitalist as to the use and applica¬ 
tion of his property, and, to establish 


that principle which has since been 
designated by the well-known title of 
the ** Droit au travail,” in other words, 
the proclamation of an abstract right 
on the part of all persons, to demand 
of the state employment and wages, 
thus^llaking the state not only a capi¬ 
talist, but a capitalist under the dicta¬ 
tion of the operative. 

Pagnerre was a publisher in con¬ 
siderable, but not leading, business. 
He was well known in the dubs and 
secret societies as a republican propa¬ 
gandist. * 

Albert, when announced in the 
Moniteur as a member of the Provi¬ 
sional Government, was described as 
Ouvrier (operative). In fact, however, 
Albert held a position which would 
have been more correctly designated 
as foreman of a manufactory, or, rather, 
that of a small manufacturer on his 
own account. 

The nomination of this government 
took place on tho 24th of Fobniary, 
and the parties who conferred authority 
upon it were the editors, printers, and 
clerks in the bureaux of the JNutiotutl 
and La lieformt. They appeared to 
have shared this high patronage aiaong 
them, each having, by common con¬ 
sent, a certain number of nominations, 
although it would seem that the lie- 
fonne took the lion’s share. Chener, 
u shoemaker^ or rather shoe-iaciider, 
and one who has again and again been 
convicted of various crimes, was a 
leader on this occasion, and supplied, 
at A later period, when under examina¬ 
tion, some interesting testimony to the 
National Assembly. 

According to him, the pniph)ycs of 
La Rrformc not considering them¬ 
selves sufficiently numerous to render 
their nominations valid, ho ((>hcuer) 
went into thu street, and collected 
some of the populace, whom ho 
brought into tho bureaux. 'Diur 
augmented, they appointed I^'dru 
Kollin, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and 
Albert, to be members of the i*rovi- 
sional Government. They also named 
Etienne Arago to he duet of the post- 
office, and Sobrier and Caussidicro to 
be prefects of police. Chener having 
at hand u band of armed ruffiann, im¬ 
mediately after tluhe appointments, 
sallied forth and marched to the post- 
office, where he duly histulled M. 
Etienne Arago as tho chief of that 
department. This individual, who 
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wai previously the inano^pr of one of 
the minor theatres, uinl known as the 
author of Vaudevilles, continued to 
hold the post-oflioe, thus obtained* 
under all the governments from*Feb- 
ruary until the installation of Prince 
Louis as President of the Republic. 
No doubt he owed his continuance in 
otBco in some degree to the influence 
of his brother* Francois Arago* the 
well-known astronomer. 

When Chenor and his companions 
had accomplished this* 'they escorted 
Sobrier and Caussidiere to the prefec¬ 
ture of police* where they in like man¬ 
ner installed them. Those two* how¬ 
ever* soon di8^p*eed» and Sobrier set 
up a police-office for himself in the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

The character of the individuals 
Into whose hands this important part 
of the public administration had thus 
fallen* and in whom it remained until 
after the affair of the 15th of May* 
forced Caussidiere to resign, and sent 
Sobrier to Vincennes* may be in part 
collected from some curious details 
{pven in the evidence taken by the 
committee of the Assembly* appointed 
to inquire into the events of the in- 
surreotion of June* and the affair of 
the 15th of May. As an example of 
this we select the following 

About eight days after the revolu¬ 
tion of February* Caussi'diere invited 
a party to dine with him at the Pre¬ 
fecture. This party consisted of So¬ 
brier* Blanqui, Cheiier* Barbes* Mou¬ 
nter* and Tiphane. There were dis¬ 
cussed projects for the expulsion of 
all the respectable members of the 
Provisional Government* and for the 
seizure of power by this band of 
ruffians. Connected with them was 
an individual named Pe la Hodde* 
who was in possession of secrets which 
would cover some of them* and par¬ 
ticularly Caussidiere, with obloquy. 
They feared the fidelity of ibis De la 
Hoddo* and consulted together how to 
get rid of him. It was agreed* that 
to avoid suspicion at the Prefecture* 
their meetings should take place at the 
chambers of Albert, their friend and 
associate* the member of the Provi¬ 
sional Government at the Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

De la Hodde was invited to attend 
one of those meetings. 

When Chener* who related the 
affair to the committee* presented 


himself* he found De la Hodde sit¬ 
ting in a corner of the room. Caus¬ 
sidiere* Mercier* Tiphane* Sobrier* 
Mourner, Albert* and Pille* were sit¬ 
ting round the table. Grandmesnil 
was presiding. 

Caussidiere* taking from his pocket 
a voluminous mass of papers and do¬ 
cuments* proceeded to accuse De la 
^odde of having denounced the re¬ 
publicans to Louis Philippe's govern¬ 
ment. He then summoned him to 
commit suicide on the spot* placing 
before ]^iin a four-barrelled pistol and 
a potion of poison. De la Hodde, 
however* declined the invitation to 
suicide* and it was then proposed to 
dispatch him. Albert* however, could 
not have a murder committed in his 
rodm; Moiinier and Chener inter¬ 
posed to save De la Hodde* and at 
length it was agreed to send the latter 
away in a hackney-coach, in which it 
was understood the deed was to be 
perpetrated. Finally* however* he 
was conducted to the prefecture of 
police by Caussidiere* and by him 
locked up in one of the dungeons* 
since which time De la Hodde has 
never been heard of. 

But to resume. 

Such* then* were the new rulers of 
France. The Moniteur passing into 
their hands* teemed* from day to day* 
with decrees* having all the virtue of 
laws promulgated and carried into 
effect by this body without formality 
or deliberation. Expenses were in¬ 
curred* contributions levied—missions 
were appointed* and commissaries sent 
in all directions ; in fine* a regular mi¬ 
nistry brought into activity. The 
most important of the ministries were 
confided to MM. do Lamartine and 
Lef ru Rollin—the former taking the 
foreign afl[air6* and the latter the in¬ 
terior. 

The discretion and tact with which 
M. de Lamartine managed to dissipate 
the fears of foreign powers* as regards 
the maintenance of peace* will not be 
forgotten. This gave his more radical 
colleague an opportunity for construct¬ 
ing* and bringing into play* a system of 
machinery for republican propagandism 
through France. Commissaries and 
agents were sppoioted* paid* and ex¬ 
pedited into the departments, invested 
with unlimited powers, and bearing a 
fearful resemblance to the pro-consuls 
of the old republic* during the reign 
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of terror. The charRCters of manv of 
thcBo agents has been curiously illus¬ 
trated since, by the publication of some 
of their despatches found in the ar¬ 
chives of the ministry. 

They appear to have been selected, 
in most instances, from the very dregs 
of society; they were incapable of 
writing their own language intelligibly. 
Tile despatches of soino of them havd 
been lately published verbatim et lite¬ 
ratim, in the journals. They consist 
of a jargon which would be altogether 
unintelligible, if there were npt a key 
Rtipplied for them. They have accord¬ 
ingly been published after the fashion 
of interlinear translations, with the 
correct French words, intended to bo 
used hy the writer, printed under those 
which )ie has written. * * 

Such were the agents chosen by 
M. Ledru Rotlin, and his coadjutor 
the Countess Dudevant, better known 
as Madame Georges Sand; for, during 
the reign of M. Ledru Rollin in the 
hotel of the ministry of the interior, 
this individual (who, although said to 
be a female, has tho^external appear¬ 
ance and character of the other sex, 
of which she usually adopts the cos¬ 
tume) exercised eipial sway with the 
minister. 

It was not until the establishment 
of the dictatorhhip, after the insurrec¬ 
tion of .Tune, that this public pest was 
banislied fruni Paris. She has sincCf 
it is-said, taken refuge in one of the 
Boutlierii towns. We remember,on one 
occasion, since the opening of the As¬ 
sembly, attending the debates, when 
happening to look out of one of the 
windows of the ** Salle de#Pa8-Per- 
dus,*’ we saw extended on the sward 
four individuals, engaged in the re¬ 
fined occupation of smoking tobaqpo ; 
three were apparently of the male sex, 
and the fourth a female ; the former 
were Ledru Rollin, Georges Sand (in 
male costume), and Flucon; the fourth 
was Madame . 

1^‘rhaps one of the most remarkable 
political phenomena of this most ex¬ 
traordinary year was the rise, and sub¬ 
sequent uecline an<l fall, of the popu¬ 
larity and influence of M. do Lamar¬ 
tine. Indeed, it is difficult Iti make 
those wlio have not witnessed this re¬ 
markable change credit any true de¬ 
scription of it. Every such description 
willnecessarily mipcar overcharged and 
exaggerated. The truth is, the oventH 


themselves were overcharged and ex¬ 
aggerated. Exaggeration was the or¬ 
der of the day. The republic was car¬ 
ried by exaggeration. The alarm of 
the majority who yielded to it was ex- 
i^gerution. * 

After the events of February, the 
whole population of France was 
filled with alarm, lest the reign of 
terrorofl793 was about to be re-enact¬ 
ed. The fright was universal; it was 
shared equally by the proprietor and „ 
the industriems and honest labourer; 
it was diffused to the vary liinils of the 
French territory. Lamartine was put 
forward as a leading member of the 
provisional government, and one of the 
first acts was his memorable rebuke of 
the red flag upon the place of the Ho¬ 
tel de Ville. This reproof of terrorism 
was given verbatim, yi ull tbo Paris 
journfds, and echoed by the press 
throughout tlie provinces. The words 
of the orator-poet were repented like 
the verses of a national song, until 
the very children lisped them. From 
this moment Lamartine was looked 
upon as the sheet-anchor of order. 

That part of the population which 
has since been designated as the mo¬ 
derate party, and which consists of 
at least four-fifths, clung to him as 
their last hope and their whole re¬ 
liance, and tlie popularity of Lamar¬ 
tine attained a height almost unex¬ 
ampled in history. His manifestoes 
addressed to foreign powers, and gene¬ 
rally his official acts as Provisional 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, materially 
aided this popularity. Foreign na¬ 
tions intimated their satisfaction either 
explicitly, like England, or implicitly, 
like the northern and eastern powers. 
Lamartine became thus, as it were, 
the harrier against that invasiou from 
abroad, which was at first so much 
dreaded, and a guarantee for the main¬ 
tenance of peace. He was, moreover, 
peculiarly fitted for the position he as¬ 
sumed. Ry family, habits, and associa¬ 
tions, he was eminently the gentleman, 
and such, acceptable to foreign pow¬ 
ers as the agent of the diplomacy of the 
Provisional Government. Hisoccasion- 
al “ mots” and short fits of eloquence 
being circulated, also contributed to 
sustain and augment his popularity. In 
an entente in front of the Hotel de Ville, 
ho displayed that firmness and personal 
courage which lias so often susttuned 
him in public estimation. He went 
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among tbe populace to pacify them, 
when a group of ruffians near him 
shouted for the head of Lamartine. 

** Mv head 1” exclaimed he; *' would 
to Godj my friends, it were on<,your 
shouIdcrK." 

The election for the Constituent 
Assembly approached. The mans^e- 
inent of this throughout the depart* 
inents rested with M. Ledru llollin, 
who was Provisional Minister of the 
* Interior. The means «usod by this 
tribune to secure the return of demo¬ 
cratic members are well known, in- 
cendiary bulletins were printed by 
millions in the Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior, and circulated throughout the 
country by the agents of the govern¬ 
ment. These proclamations were writ¬ 
ten by the fiery, democrats and dema¬ 
gogues of both sexes, who surrounded 
M. Ledru Rollin. Some of them have 
been since avowed to have been from 
the pen of Georges Sand. The alarm 
and tbe terror which they spread 
throughout France among the mode¬ 
rate portion of the population are well 
known. 

The commissaries of the government, 
the mayors, and prefects, received in¬ 
structions to have no^scruples in adopt¬ 
ing all means to secure the return of 
democratic members. They were re¬ 
minded that they were invested with 
the plenitude of dictatorial power; 
that their will was law ; that their 
duty was not merely to give free play 
to the dentocratic principle, and to 
awaken and stimulate it by every pro¬ 
mise which authority could make, and 
every hope which power could inspire; 
but to repress and, if need, to punish, 
with an unsparing severity and rigour, 
the expression of every other sentiment 
and opinion. In shuri, the reign of 
moral terror was to be established, 
with the prospect of physical terror in 
the distance. 

Notwithstanding all this formidable 
machinery of excitement and intimi¬ 
dation, an Assembly was returned hav¬ 
ing a large moderate and conserva¬ 
tive majority. The chief work of this 
Assembly for months has been the 
revocation and the annulling of the 
decrees issued by the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment from February to May. 

Ilut to return to M. d» Lamartine. 
Ills popularity was at its meridian in 
April, at the epoch of the elections, 
and he accordingly exhibited the ex- 
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troordinary spectacle of an individual 
nominated by nearly four millions of un¬ 
solicited votes, and returned at once 
fur twelve or thirteen departments, 
including, of course, the capital. At 
this moment no individual entertained 
a doubt as to who would be eventually 
the president of the republic. If tbe 
great question which the people of 
France are pronouncing upon, while we 
write these lines, hud been put to them 
in April, they would have responded 
by one consentient acclamation, with 
the name of Lamartine. For any 
other to have offered himself would 
at that moment have been so hopelessly 
absurd that even the opponents of La¬ 
martine, if he had bad any, would have 
abstained from very shame ; in fine, 
Lamartine would, then, have been de¬ 
clared the first president of the French 
republic by acclamation. 

In proportion, as tbe popularity 
of Lamartine bad risen, that of Le¬ 
dru Rollin had, from precisely tbe 
same causes, fallen. The mode¬ 
rate party, who''approved and sup- 
])(irted the one, detested and abhorred 
the other; while the rebuke of tbe red 
flag, and the pacific foreign manifes¬ 
toes of Lamartine, conciliated the fa¬ 
vor of all, the incendiary bulletins, 
and the fiery democracy of Ledru 
llolUn excited aversion and horror. 

Such was the temper of the public 
mind when tbe National Assembly 
was convoked, on the 4 th of May ; and 
here we arrive at the epoch .and the 
cause of tlie remarkable and rapid 
decline of the popularity of Lamartine, 
which hat since been witnessed. 

The Provisional Government neces¬ 
sarily surrendered its powers before 
the,i supremacy of the constituent 
Asseuibly, representing, as it did, the 
universal will of the people. The con¬ 
stitution of another government was 
called for, but, as no permanent and 
definitive power could he conferred or 
created until the constitution should 
be proclaimed, such government must 
still have a provisional and interim 
character. A disposition prevailed 
to maintain the status quo until the 
proclamation of the constitution, but 
the odium which had been excited 
against several members of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, especially against 
M.M. Ledru Uollin, I'tocon, Louis 
Blanc, and Albert, was so great that 
the Assembly could not be brought to 
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acquiesce passively mtheir contlnuatioD 
in power. 

It was therefore decided to nomi- 
nat(‘ a commission^ to bo invested with 
tiio executive power, provisionally, 
under the sovereignty of the As* 
aeinhly, and removable by a vote of 
the Assembly. The prevailing wish 
of the moderate party was to place 
M. do Lamartine at the head of such 
a commission, with two or three 
of the most moderate of his col¬ 
leagues in the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment beside him, such as M. Mirieand 
M. Arago. M. Dupont (deVEure) 
aiiracting respect, were it only for^ 
his age, would naturally have been 
regarded as a member, if, not the 
chief of the commission. He, huweypi# 
announce(i his intention of retiring, 
having, as he considered, fulfilled his 
mission by presiding over the aflairs of 
the country, up to the epoch of the 
eonvrjcation of the Assonihly. But 
whatever might he the iiurnher of the 
jir(q)c>sed executive coininisHion, it was 
the earnest wish of the Assembly to 
exclude from it M. Ledru Rolliu, 
while u still stronger conviction pre¬ 
vailed, of the absolute necessity of rc- 
tiiining M. do Lamartine in it. 

It was in this state of opinion that 
M. de Lamartine, to the astonishment 
of his friends and tho public, made 
known to tho leading parties in the 
Assembly his determination to decline 
.nccepting a place in tho proposed g(i- 
verninent, unless M. Ledru Uuliin 
were included. 

'I'his resolution was fatal to Tjainnr- 
tiiie. It cost him the presidency. Tho 
Assomhly felt the pressure of his arbi¬ 
trary will; they felt, and he knew it, 
the necessity of yielding for tho mo¬ 
ment ; hut in yielding they saw, fir 
thought they saw, that M. de Lamar- 
lino was not to be trusted as the chief 
of the state. He tied himself to Le¬ 
dru liullin, relying with too much 
cunfidenoe on his own popularity, and 
that he could, with himself, raise 
Ledru Uollin to a liigh office in the 
state, of wiiich he never entertained a 
doubt of being the ultimate chief. 
The aversion, however, of the jiublic, 
as the result proved, was stronger 
against Ledru Uollin than was its pre¬ 
dilection fur Lamartine. It determin¬ 
ed to abandon the latter, rather than 
adhere to the former, and Lainarliue’s 
hopes of the Presidency were suddenly 
blighted, and his popularity gone. 


The Executive Commission was, 
however, for the moment appointed, 
and the Assembly, yielding to tho exi¬ 
gency of M. de Lamartine, consented, 
with ^n ill grace, to the admission of 
M. Ledru Uollin as one of its mem¬ 
bers. 

Tho spirit of dissension from this 
day prevailed in it. Of its five mem¬ 
bers, four, MM. Lamartine, Arago, 
Marie, and Gamier Pages, were all 
inure or less c/ the complexion of tho 
moderate party. Ledru Uollin was 
of tho opposite side, and division 
weakened the authority of the govern¬ 
ment. 

This fatal, and as it proved, suicidal 
act of Lamartine, has been variously 
cxj)]ained^ Tl|^ scandal of the salons 
at the time asenbed it to private and 
persunal influence, in "which tho sex, 
as usual, played a prominent part. 
We arc bound, however, to accept the 
exjdanation fur his conduct affurded hy 
Lamartine himself. Right or wrung, 
he considered that the ultra-democra¬ 
tic party, of whom Ledru Uollin was 
ready to become a formidable leader, 
was stronger than w.is generally sup¬ 
posed. if its numerical amount were 
comparatively small, its vigour and its 
audacity were proportionably great. 
It might, therefore, become an instru¬ 
ment for overturning the moderate 
Uepubllc,and substituting for it that of 
terror. By retaining Ledru Uollin in 
the government, his teeth were, as it 
were, drawn. Ills character and po¬ 
sition were too respectable to allow of 
the supposition that he would conspire 
against his own colleagues, and a ma¬ 
jority of four against one would alv^ays 
prevent any open acts on his part in 
the ultra-democratic direction. But 
if he were not* included in the go¬ 
vernment, and left us an independent 
member of the Assembly, ho would, 
according to M. do Lamartine, have 
become a most formidable demagogue, 
by probably placing himself at the 
head of the party of the Mountain, 
and the Assembly might have sunk 
under the movement of the l.ith of 
May. Instead of doing so, it c.ame 
out of <hat cri-sia victorious. M. 
Ledru Uollin, as a member of the 
Executive Commission, found himself 
obliged to mount in the saddle beside 
Lamartine, and go to the Hotel de 
Villc on that mtanorable day, and there 
cause his own partisans, Barhes, Al¬ 
bert, and the others, to be arrested. 
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Sach Uy in briof> ttie substance of 
tbe apology of Lamaitino for this act» 
which has produced his political clown- 
fal. The answer to such rejisoning is 
the result—Lamartine has fallen from 
a summit of power to which few have 
ever nttained in so short a timcj and 
from which no one has ever been pre¬ 
cipitated with such uriexam[)]ed rapi¬ 
dity. He has defended himself with 
all the c)o(|uence of which be is mastery 
both in the press and in the tribune. 
The assembly hung upon his accents 
with the pleasure which his eloquence 
never fails to impart; but he failed 
to bring conviction to their under¬ 
standings. They listened and nd- 
niiredy but they did nut assent. He 
hasin his addresses* in his manifestoesy 
and in his brochure entitled ** Trois 
mois Au pouvoir," th^ same defonoo, 
under various 'formsy and variously 
detailed; but the public in France 
have never been convinced. 

On the occasion of the insurrection 
of .Tuncy he and the colleague with 
whom )iG had so fully allied himself 
were driven almost ignoininiously from 
power; and a subordinate military 
officery who owed his recent elevation 
to theriiy was substituted in their placey 
with dictatorial power. In the com¬ 
mittee of the Assemblyy which was ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the circum¬ 
stances and origin of thq,insurrectiony 
Lainartiney in common with all the 
other members of the executive com- 
missiony dedivered their evidence ex¬ 
culpating themselvesy by inculpating 
him to whose hands the National As¬ 
sembly had transferred the government. 
They threw the blame of the events of 
June expressly on General Cavaignac. 
These charges were unanimously mode, 
though in different terms* by MM. La¬ 
martine* Arago. Ma.'ie* and Ledru 
Kollin. They nlatud, with all the 
earnestness and simplicity of truth* the 
part they had severally acted on tho 
days preceding the 24th of June ; and 
no candid reader can doubt* after the 
perusal of this evidence* that the in¬ 
surrection was allowed to make head* 
from the measures adopted or neglected 
by General Cavaignac. 

Still even this did not, in pnhHc opi¬ 
nion, exculpate M. de Lamartine, nor 
restore his popularity—the blow which 
it had received by his fatal association 
with Ledru Rolfin* was mortal. To 
3udgie of its ('fleets* wc have only to 
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compare Lamartine the candidate for 
the presidency in December* with the 
same Lamartine* the idol of the French 
people in April. In April* had the 
election taken place* he would have 
had six millions of votes ; in Decem¬ 
ber his name was not even mentioned) 
seriously in discussing the chances of 
tho candidates tho week before the 
election. 

In the ultimate contest for the pre¬ 
sidency tho name of Napoleon has 
gone for much. It was in itself a host. 
After his election into tho Assembly* 
and his ai'rival in Paris* Prince Louis 
had the good fortune to fall among 
j)rudcnt counsellors. His friends* well 
acquainted with tbe sentiments of the 
majority of tho nation* speedily put 
l^iip in communication with the leaders 
of tho moderate party. There wore* 
however* many hesitations entertained* 
and much prejudice to surmount, it 
was soon ascertained by the ramifica¬ 
tions of the moderate party through¬ 
out the provinces* that so large a por¬ 
tion of the population of the depart¬ 
ments were* especially in the rural dis¬ 
tricts* already disposed to vote ** coute 
qui coute” for the name of Napoleon ; 
that no candidate* whatever might he 
his pretensions* could hope to obtain 
a majority over him ; nay* it seemed 
doubtful whether tho majority might 
not prove to be so overwhelming 
that it would bo impossible to put 
him aside without altogether belying 
the principle of universal suffrage. 
Seeing this, and finding in the prince 
himself apparently good dispositions* 
and a willingness to accept all reason¬ 
able engagements* it was at length re¬ 
solved by the leaders of the moderates 
to give him the support of that party. 

Several of the notabilities* liowever* 
he<.d off even after thp majority had 
expressed its sense. These* however, 
became ultimately convinced of tbe 
expediency of the course which had 
been adopted* and one by one signified* 
or caused to he signified, their inten¬ 
tion to support the candidateship of 
citizen Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It must not be concealed that this 
choice was determined more by nega¬ 
tive,or rather comparative, than by po¬ 
sitive motives. Practically the question 
lay between Cavaignac and Prince 
Louis. Tlucrshad beeninvited to stand, 
Bugeaud had been invited tg stand, 
Chungarnicr had been invited to stand, 
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e?pn the Prince de JoinMlIc had been 
ipoken off but all these personogesf 
convinced of the inexpediency and 
utter hopelessness of their oause« 
had prudently declined. For the 
moderate party there was, therefore^ 
no course to be adopted* but either to 
abstain* or to support Prince Louis. 
The grounds of their decision were 
fully enough set forth on the eve of 
the election by the various leaders of 
the party* and by their organs of the 
press. They frankly acknowledged 
the constitution as a** fait accompli.” 
The constitution bad declarecf France 
to be a republic. Many successive 
governments* they said* had been de>- 
stroyed through the faults they had 
committed. The duration of the re> 
public must* therefore* depend upbn 
the way in which it might be ad¬ 
ministered. It was clear enough that 
the French republic would be demo¬ 
cratic—it could be nothing else. The 
meaning of this* in the sense of the 
moderate party was* that it was not 
an aristocratic ropubllc* like that of 
Venice. This was impossible* because 
even under the monarchy which has 
just fallen* the government was not 
aristocratic. But the moderate party 
repudiated strongly the admission of 
A demagogic* or* socialist republic. 
“ What we want*” said they, “is, a 
republic with order* that is to say* 
without the clubs* which agitate and 
deprave the population daily, leaving 
it neither peace nor truce* from the 
morning to the night. Wo want the 
republic without the absurd law* 
which would abolish military substi¬ 
tutes, and without that system which* 
under the pretext of democratizing 
tho army* would disorganize our 
military force* and spread al^rm 
through all classes and families; we 
want the republic with an iiremovable 
magistracy* tho only guarantee to the 
due administration of justice; a re¬ 
public with a system of taxation 
tvhich does not ruin the wealthy to 
the great prejudice of the poor* by 
rendering it impossible for the one to 
Supply employment to the other—u 
wpublic which will not banish from 
ur country* with riches* the industry 
Reduced by luxury* the whole ali- 
inent of our foreign commerce. 
Whether such a republic as this be 
possible* is the secret of heaven. It 
IS* however* the only one wo can ac¬ 
knowledge* accept* or even try.” 

vni.. itTYiTT..—NO. fiYrnr. 


But (asked they) who are these men 
that are now in power? They are those 
who belong to a minority, imperceptible 
by numbers* profoundly incapable* 
completely inexperienoed* and who 
wishf nevertheless* to monopolize all 
the offices without having one compe¬ 
tent person to discharge their duties | 
who have created ministers by some 
legerdemmn, and we see of what 
materials; who have not found one 
diplomatic agent in their ranks, pre¬ 
sentable to foreign courts ; they who 
have peopled the administration with 
what prefects and sous-prefects; and 
who have not allowed M. Dufsure to 
moke the least change in such an ad¬ 
ministration* althou^ an almost entire 
remodelling appeared to be almost 
the condition of his taking office; they, 
in short, who have taken one of the 
subordinates of Marshal Bugeaud* 
certainly not the most conspicuous In 
rank* or in services* to represent them. 

Such are the men (say they)* and 
we wish to be just in our appreciation 
of them. Now what do these men 
want ? • 

They want the anarchical liberty of 
the clubs; they want the demooratU 
cal organization of the army* in other 
words* the suppression of substitution; 
they want a removable magistracy, 
or at all events* a now organization of 
it* which they could make a means 
of creating vacancies and bestowing 
places; they want a progressive taxa¬ 
tion ; they want public instruction* 
after the system of M. Carnot* that is 
compulsory on heads of families* and 
administered to children by 36*000 in¬ 
structors* who would be compelled to 
profess all the socialist doctrines. 

This is what they want, and they 
cannot but deqiand it without expos¬ 
ing themselves to be treated as odious 
apostates by the mountain* and with¬ 
out exposing themselves to ridicule in 
the eyes of thinking people. 

To progressive taxation* to the sys¬ 
tem of Lamoriciere for the army* to 
the system of instruction of Carnot— 
is General Cavaignac* then, irretriev¬ 
ably pledged. To vote (said this party* 
before the election) for Generm Ca¬ 
vaignac is to vote far these men* and 
far these things; and it is for this 
reason the moderate party cannot give 
their votes to General Cavaignac* ac¬ 
cording to him* nevertheless, all the 
merit to which he is entitled for bis 
conduct in the insurrection of June. 

L 
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If in the f<u:e of the oauJidate of 
this party* the moderates had taken a 
candidate from among their own ranks* 
they thought that he would have had 
an immonse majority. The popular 
name of Napoleon prevented them 
doing so. Napoleon Bonaparte be¬ 
came* therefore, identified with their 
cause, not only because he was the 
means of excluding the man and mea¬ 
sures tliey did not approve* but because 
he admitted into his manifest the 
sentiments they had adopted. 

The moderate party frankly admitted 
that Prince Louis Napoleon is not a 
man of genius ; but asked whether it 
could bo pretended that his opponent 
was so ? ** Prince Louis*” they said* 
** did not* it is true* gain the battles of 
Rivoliand Marengo* or make the * Code 
Civil :* but did M. Oavnignac* in his 
command at Tlem^en* gain such bat¬ 
tles* or make such a code 7 Louis Bo¬ 
naparte*” they continued* '' is an up¬ 
right* sensible* educated* and modest 
men. These qualities are worth many 
others. M. Louis Bonaparte* in short* 
belongs to none bu{ the moderate 
party. With him it is the republic of 
reason opposed to the republic dema¬ 
gogic ; it is the army preserving that 
organization which makes its force ; it 
is a system of military substitution in¬ 
dispensable to the rural population ; it 
is equitable and not progressive taxa¬ 
tion ; it is the liberty and not the ty¬ 
ranny of education ; it is the irre¬ 
movability of the magistracy; it is* in 
fine* a wise administration* selected 
from the experience and talent of the 
country* substituted for the commis¬ 
saries and sub-cnmmissaries of the 
Provisional Government* disguised 
under the names of prefects and sub- 
prefects. ” 

Among the numerous anecdotes of 
the ** parvuuus*” raised into power 
after the revolution of February* which 
have circulated iu political salons/' 
the following are illustrative of the vul¬ 
garity and presumption of the party. 

-* who occupied one of the 

highest official positions in the state* 
resolved to give a grand dinner at his 
palatial residence* to a largo i^iuiber 
of his colleagues and friends* who 
were but recently **locataircs" of ^'■pe- 
tites chamhren a voucher gamies," in 
the vumsardes of the Banlieue* which* 
Uka cobbler’s lodging in the song* 
served indifferently 

'* For pulotir, n>r bwl-rooni, for kltciien. anil hall.** 


This personage* resolving to treat his 
guests with becoming splendour* and 
not satisfied with the apparatus aU 
tachod to his residence, went down to 
the royal manufactory of porcelain at 
Sevres to select from the well known 
splendid stock of that museum porce¬ 
lain for the occasion of the dinner. 

Among other objects a most gor¬ 
geous dessert service caught his eye* 
each plate of which was preserved 
under a glass-case. On inquiry it was 
found that this precious collection of 
objects of art was fabricated for king 
Louis Philippe* but that sovereign 
thought its beauty too exquisite, and 
i^ts value too great to risk it by use on 
any public occasion which had yet oc¬ 
curred* and left it in the museum as 
air object for public admiration. This 

was indicated to . by the director 

of the manufactory* ami it was at the 
same time mentioned that when the 
visit of Queen V’ictoria to Paris was 
expected* prior to the explosion which 
took place on the occasion of the Spa¬ 
nish marriages* it was a matter of 
doubt whether even on that royal oc¬ 
casion this precious collection should 
be used. This was* however* pre¬ 
cisely the thing for the royal occasion 
of -and his guests* and the des¬ 

sert service was accordingly ordered 
to be sent to the official hotel of the 

-. There it accordingly arrived* 

and from those magnificent plates the 
scribes of the National and the Re» 
forme, and the feuilletonists of the 
rue Lepelletier ate their fruit. After 
the orgies were concluded* some half 
dozen of the magnificent plates were 
found smashed under the table* the 
broken set being returned two days 
later to the museum of Sevres. 

Another anecdote is to the following 
effect:—Madame —.-* the lady of a 
high public functionary* having occa* 
sion for a cot or cradle for one of her 
children, sent to one of the royal pa¬ 
laces* and obtained that of the Comte 
de Paris* which accordingly became the 
object of admiration among the friends 
of the journalist. 

One of the personages thrown up 
to the surface by the tempest of Fe¬ 
bruary* was Armand Marrast* editor 
of the journal called the National, A 
certain aptitude for the arrangement 
of the details of official business* ac¬ 
quired* no doubt* in his long career of 
journalism* recommended mm* as we 
have already stated, to one of the pro- 
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ittlneni posts under the Provisional Go> 
vernment. After a few days' tenure 
of the Prefecture of the Seine> the 
tide of which had been ohangod to the 
more revolutionary one of the ** Mayor 
of Paris,” M. Garnier Pages was 
displaced by M. Armand Marrast, who 
held this office uninterruptedly until he 
was elected President of the Assembly, 
on tlie appointment of M. Senard to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Installed in 
the magniiicent hotel recently com- 
pleted, and luxuriously furnished, M. 
Marrast immediately gave himself the 
airs of royalty. He had receptions, 
parties, and balls, in which the forms 
of sovereignty wore unsparingly apeds 
No effort was spared to supplicate the 
more respectable classes of Paris to 
attend these entertainments; but tkAe 
ijjatanccb were unavailing—thi* ladies 
especially obstinately refused to sanc¬ 
tion the scene by thtir prtsence. Par¬ 
venus alone wore there, mingled with 
sonic foreimi ladies, who went there, 
as they would have gone to tlie Porte 
St. Martin or the Varietes, as one of 
the sights of Paris. 

General Cavuignau attempted simi¬ 
lar receptions ; but was even less for¬ 
tunate than his friend and patron, the 
president. Ladies, such as they were, 
were found, in some considerable iiuin- 
hers, in the salons of M. Marrast; 
but no induc'enients could attract the 
women of Paris, of any class, to go to 
the hotel of the son of the conventional 
and terrorist. 

Among the curious anecdotes which 
have been circulated respecting the 
origin and history of individuals who 
liave been brought into elevftted posi¬ 
tions by this political convulsion, the 
folloiMng is entertaining. The lady 
of one of tho government funeti^a- 
rics was once the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing incident. 

Oharle» X., before he left Paris in 
IHelO, was on one occasion driven out 
for an airing, with the usual cortege. 
His carriage passed along the Alice 
dcs Veuves, in the Champs LIysccs. 
A little girl, of the lower class, was play¬ 
ing in the road, and was tluown down 
by the horses, under wlioso feet she 
fell; they passed over her, but happily 
with but little injury. TJie child es¬ 
caped, in fact, with some alight bruises. 
The king, liearing the exclamations 
which proceeded from the bystanders, 
and learning what had happened, or¬ 


dered his carriage to stop, and sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to inquire 
after the little sufferer, and to obtain 
her address. 

The following day a messenger from 
the •Tuileries called with like in« 
quiries, and also with a command on 
the p.art of the king to the parents of 
the child, to inform him in what man¬ 
ner be could best be of service to her. 
The mother of the child whoj it ap¬ 
peared, was illegitimate, said she would 
be well contented if the king could 
give her 40,000 francs. Although 
this demand appeared somewhat ex¬ 
orbitant, it was acceded to but on 
tho express condition, that tho sum 
thus granted, should be invested for 
the sole benefit of the child ; tho in¬ 
terest to he applied to her mainte¬ 
nance and education ^ and the princi¬ 
pal to be given to her on her marriago, 
as a ** dot.*' This child, at a later 
period, became the wife of _ ; and 
by the revolution of February, was 
thrown into the elevated positiou to 
which wc have just referred. 

Many montlie were necessary to 
allow the country to recover from the 
shock produced on all minds by the 
revolution of February. Freedom of 
action had been suspended throughout 
France by tho terror created by the 
events of February, tho manifestations 
of tho 17th t)f April, and the 15th of 
May ; and this alarm had not time to 
subside, when the tremendous out¬ 
break of June, in Paris, oreurred. 
To those who are placed at a distance 
from the theatre of these extraordinary 
events, it will appear a paradox in po¬ 
litics, that a minority, destitute alike 
of numbers, talent, and respectability, 
and scarcely even supported by tlie 
scum of the faubourgs of the great 
towns, should, nevertheless, be able to 
occupy tho goveriinient, and hold the 
reins of power, for nearly a year, 
in defiance, not only of the wealth, 
intelligence, and respectability of the 
country—in defiance of capital and 
commeice; but actually in defiance 
of the people,properly so called. Yet 
such is the fact. The imro repub¬ 
licans in France constitute a Kinall 
party. They arc confined exclusively 
to a few of the large class of towns ; 
and the capital is tliiir head quarters, 
and their stronghold. They uru led 
by a few adventurers and journahitts, 
possessing soino dotiiagogical talent. 
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tmrestrafned by any public pnnoiple. 
They have an end before thetOy which 
they will attempt to attain, by any 
means, no matter what—if by justifi¬ 
able meanSi all the better; but what¬ 
ever be the means, the end will be at- 
teinpted. 

« 

** Bern, (luocumquu modo» rcn) l" 

The republicans guiied the seat of 
government in Paris, in February, by 
surprise. Through a deplorable 
negligence or ungrounded confidence 
on the part of the government, Paris, 
was, on that occasion, left with not 
more than 15,000 troops. Reinforce¬ 
ments, it is true, were quartered 
within a radius of a certain length 
around the capital; but they could 
not be available on the instant. When 
the storm, raised by the affair of the 
reform banquet, hurled the Guiisot 
cabinet from power, and MM. Thiers 
and Barrot came to the Tuileries, 
called by the king in an agony of 
despair. Marshal Bugeaud was sent 
for, and asked whether he could un¬ 
dertake to protect the ^capital from the 
emeute. 

M. Thiers and he walked together 
through the garden and the Rue Cas- 
tiglione to the ctat-raajor, in the Place 
Vendome. By reference to the regis¬ 
tries and reports there they first dis¬ 
covered the deplorable state in which 
the capital was left exposed, and on 
their wav to and from this place, short 
as the distance was, they witnessed 
enough to convince them of the formi¬ 
dable task which they had before them. 
Marshal Bugeaud at once pronounced 
that the force was insufficient. The 
military was accordingly withdrawn 
from the Boulevards and other places, 
with their arms reversed, in sign of 
measures of conciliation that were to 
be taken. 

The bureaux of the National bad 
the tact to perceive the occasion.^ 

'* There U n tide Id the affkini of men. 

Wblchi taken at the flood, loads on to fortune," 

And M. Armand Marrast and his as¬ 
sociates, the sub-editors, printers, and 
compositors of tho iVattemaZ seeing how 
to avail themselves of this, issued from 
the Hue Lepelletier on the Boulevards, 
and in six hours hurled the king of the 
barritgtdes from the throne, on which 
the people had placed him in 1830. 


In six or eight hours that throne 
was seen carried on the shoulders of 
the mob along the Boulevards* sur¬ 
rounded by ruffians, exposing on the 
points of bayonets the caps, bonnets, 
shawls, and other habiliments of the 
queen and princesses, which had been 
at the same time rifled from the Tuil- 
leries. They marched along the Bou¬ 
levards to the Bastile, where amidst 
infernal shouts they burned those tro¬ 
phies. 

The flight of the King of the 
French was, however, a step not ad¬ 
vised orcountenanced by MM. Theirs 
and Barrot, who were his actual mi¬ 
nisters at the moment it took place. 
These statesmen remmned in the 
Tuileries, in the apartments of the 
kipg, during the entire night pre¬ 
ceding his flight. The advice of M. 
Thiers was that he should withdraw 
to St. Cloud* and there surround 
himself with a suflicientmilitary force; 
that in the meanwhile the ministers 
should, in the chamber of deputies, 
announce liberal measures of reform, 
such as would satisfy all parties in the 
chamber, even the extreme left. It 
was possible, but not probable, that 
the abdication of the king and the re¬ 
gency, under tho Duchess of Orleans, 
during the minority of the Comte de 
Paris, might be necessary, and for that 
event all was prepared. Things wore 
in this state, when, in (be evening, tho 
king withdrew to a private cabinet, 
and where it is said that he took the 
advice of other parties, and if report 
can be relied on, that he had a private 
conference with M. Guizot. This, 
howev6r,^a8 always appeared unlike¬ 
ly. M. Guizot too well understood 
his position as a statesman to compro¬ 
mise himself, by assuming the position 
of 'an irresponsible adviser. Be this 
as it may, however, M. Thiers, having 
left the Tuileries for a short time, 
found, to bis surprise, that Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, the queen, and some of the 
other members of the family, had left. 
It was not, however, till late in the 
day, that he learned, that, instead of 
going to St. Cloud, they bad fled to¬ 
wards the coast, with the evident in¬ 
tention of leaving France. 

The scenes which took place in the 
chamber of deputies the same day are 
well known. An armed mob invaded 
it, and reckless rufiians, mingled with 
fierce women, took their places among 
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tht deputies. In the midst of this 
confusioDi the president being driven 
from the cbur, it was proposed to 
march to the Hotel de ville, which 
was accordingly adopted, and the Pro* 
visional Government, asil have before 
stated, was appointed. 

The first public indication of the 
real sense of the majority of the coun* 
fry was made in the election of the 
National Assembly; but at that epoch 
the country bad not yet recovered from 
the panic which had been excited by 
the events of February, and a certain 
timidity prevented it from returning a 
decided reactionary majority. The 
composition of the Assembly well ex¬ 
plains the state of the public mind. ‘ 
As, however, time rolled on, the re¬ 
spectability and property of the coun¬ 
try gained new conAdence, and as fbe 
epoch of the presidential election ap¬ 
proached, public opinion began more 
openly to develop itself. General Ca- 
vaignac soon discovered that, if he had 
nn^ hopes of obtaining the honour of 
being elected First President of the 
French Hepublic, those hopes must be 
based upon the support of the mode¬ 
rate party ; but how a stanch and 
sincere republican, without ** arriere 
pens6e,’' who was devoted to the real 
establishment of a permanent republic 
in France, could obtain this support, 
was not easy to be seen. 

The real purpose of the moderate 
party, as it was called, was and is the 
return to monarchy. They desire, 
however, if possible, to return to it 
without disorder. They entertain a 
confident hope that when the present 
assembly shall be dissolved, next 
chamber to be elected, will corres¬ 
pond with the sentiments, and fairly 
represent the opinions of the vast 
majority of the French citizens. *lf 
this be the cose, then they think that 
there can be no doubt that such a 
chamber will, itself, adopt measures 
for the return to the form of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. They all de¬ 
clare the republic proclaimed in May 
to be a political lie. They all pro¬ 
claim the holders pf power, during the 
ear 1848, to be guilty of usurpation; 
ut in the case of some of them, such 
usurpation will be justified by the 
exigency of the moment, inasmuch as 
without it the capital must have been 
the theatre of all the worst horrors of 
anarchy. Through the chamber thefi 


the moderate party hopes to aooom- 
pUsh B pacific reaction, by1 assenting 
to all, and executing the decree of the 

? reat m^ority of the French people, 
f an attempt at violent resistance, 
which is not improbable, should be 
madein Paris, or in any of the other 
large claaih of towns, they think that 
the army, the great majority of which 
is known to be anti-republicans, and 
the National Guard, which is actuated 
by a like spirit, will be sufficient to 
repress it. Such is the system which 
govern the moderate party at the mo¬ 
ment we write. 

It may not be unprofitable to ex¬ 
plain here, briefly, the parties as they 
at present exist in France. 

The moderate party includes all the 
old dynasties of every shade and name. 
It includes the legitimists, who sup¬ 
ported Henry V. in 16S0, and opposed 
Louis Philippe; it includes, also, the 
Orleanlsts, consisting of those who 
would restore Louis Philippe, as well 
AS those who would have superseded 
him by a regency; it includes a third 
party ofgreatm^nitude, who propose 
to conciliate thedums of both branch¬ 
es of the Bourbons, by establishing 
Henry V., the succession being settled 
on the Comte de Paris. These pro¬ 
ceed on the assumption, that Henr^ V. 
will not have issue, a point whiob, 
somehow or pther, seems to be gene¬ 
rally conceded. It is understood, 
moreover, that the Duchess of 
Orleans, and the friends of the 
Comte de Paris, could acquiesce in 
such an arrangement, and that tho 
Henry Cinquists likewise acceded to it. 
Louis Philippe, it is said, opposes it; 
but his age and position deprive his 
personal opposition of all force. Such 
an arrangement could, it is under¬ 
stood, receive athe assent generally 
of the princes of the Orleans family. 
Soon is the moderate party. 

We have , next the party called 
republicans of the VcClle ; or, more 
intelligibly, the republicans of the 
National. This very small party is 
that which has occupied, and still oc¬ 
cupies power. It fills all the offices 
of the 8tate-«it8 editors, sub-editors, 
contributors, clerks, collectors, ser¬ 
vants, compositors, printers, and 
printers' devils, literally swarm in all 
the bureaux of the state. They have 
been fattening upon the public purse 
now for ten months; they have 
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collected around their small nucleus 
a large proportion of those waiters 
upon fortune^ that never fail to 
collect around the holders of public 
patronage. General Cavaignac is 
their impersonation. They support 
his candidateshipf and promote it by 
every means, including thd^ost un¬ 
scrupulous. The whole machinery 
of government is at their disposal, 
and they work it with unsparing ac¬ 
tivity. It is this which gives to a 
party, so insignificant in number and 
ability, the importance and power 
which they now possess. They pro¬ 
fess to advocate a respectable re¬ 
public; and knowing the aversion of 
the great majority of the French 
people to a low democracy, and the 
necessity of oonsulting this majority 
to give the least hopes of permanence 
to the governnnent, they oppose them¬ 
selves to the ultra-democratic party. 
It cannot be denied, that if a republic 
be established at all, it ought to he such 
a republic as they could advocate. 

Next comes thn democralic party, 
represented by the journal ** L,a Re¬ 
forme.'* At the head of this party is 
the popular tribune, Ledru Rolliii. 
He goes further in democracy than 
the party of the National, but stops 
short of socialism, still more of com¬ 
munism. He is an advocate for paper 
money, glories in the viame of the 
mountain, and delivers speeches at 
public meetings, and democratic ban¬ 
quets, eulogistic of Robespierre, and 
the old mountain of '93. 

Lastly, comes the low democracy 
of socialism aud communism, the 
^pe and idol of which is Raspail. 
Even M. Prudhon, extreme as are 
his views, is regarded coldly by this 
party, ** faute de mieux. ’* They 
show him some favor, but they 
think he is behind the age, and yet M. 
Prudhon declares Christianity to be a 
fable, and family a joke. He says 
that the progress of events must ine¬ 
vitably dispel the illusion of religious 
fanaticism ; he denies the existence of 
a God, and of every moral law than 
that of which the public will is the 
origin, yet that individual is a sort of 
reewiionmre in the eyes of the sup¬ 
porters of M. Raspail. 

These four parties, represented 
among the candidates for the Presi¬ 
dency, 1^ Prince Louis Napoleon, 
General uavaignac, Ledru Rollin, and 


Raspail, constitute the entire body of 
French citizens. The first consists of 
the great majority of the French peo- 
le. In the second is included a largo 
ody of persons who would attach 
themselves to\hc first, and will do so 
if Louis Napoleon is elected. Exclu¬ 
sive of these waverers, this second 
party is comparably the smallest. The 
third, represented by Ledru Rollin, 
is more numerous, and the fourth, or 
extreme democratic party, still more 
so. 

The political phenomena developed 
by the presidential election, are not the 
least memorable events of this most 
.memorable year. General Cavaignac, 
after the suppression of the bloody 
insurrection of .Tune, and after having 
(hrreby preserved Paris from pillage, 
and fruin a reign of terror, attained 
the summit of power. 

Soon afterwards, Prince Louis Na¬ 
poleon, the eldest son of the ex-King 
of Holland, Louis Ronaparto, the 
eldest brother of the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, and Hortense Beauharnois, the 
daughter, by her first marriage, of the 
ex-Empress Josephine, was elected a 
member of the Assembly. Popular 
disturbances being feared, and the 
possibility of an imperial movement 
apprehended, Prince Louis, under the 
advice of his friends, addressed a letter 
to the president of the Assembly, re¬ 
signing the seat to which he hud been 
elected, assigning as his reason, that 
the peace of France was dearer to him 
than his own personal ambition. An¬ 
other election took place, by which he 
was again returned, and for a still 
greater f.umbcr of departments. This 
time he was advised to accept. Some 
technical objections to his qualifica- 
tiqns were noised abroad as being in¬ 
tended to he ofiered by the party 
of the government. The formidable 
amount of the suffrages, however, 
which he had obtained, prevented this 
project, and it was abandoned. He 
accordingly took his seat as one of the 
representatives of the department of 
the Seine. 

While these events were in progress, 
the candidateship of General Cavaig¬ 
nac for the presidency was put for¬ 
ward ; but it was evidently hopeless, 
unless the moderate party, which con¬ 
stituted the great majority of the 
country, could be propitiated. To 
General Cavaignac, personally, there 
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WM neither objection nor aversion. 
A rouderate man» endowed with much 
flrmiipsfl of character^ and free from 
any ambition injuiious to freedunij ho 
was more or less acceptable to all par- 
ties; but his “ entourage" w'ns odious 
to the moderates. He was selected by 
the republicans of the veille^ Tiot oti 
account of his own personal qualities* 
but as a tribute to the memory of his 
brotlier, Godefroy Cuvaignac, and his 
father* the notorious member of the 
convention* and the agent of the ter¬ 
ror. As a first homage to this rela¬ 
tion* Cavuignac* after Februaty* was 
nominated Governor-General of Al¬ 
geria ; but as the situation of the 
capital became more and more preca¬ 
rious* and as the outbreak which took 
place in June became more immineqt^ 
the executive government felt the ne¬ 
cessity of having beside them a soldier* 
on whoso democratic principles they 
could place full reliance. To General 
Changarnier they owed the defeat of 
the conspiracy of the 15th of May; 
but (leneral Changarnier was known 
as a legitimist. General Cavuignac was 
tlierefurerecallcd from Africa* and ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Wat** previous to 
the insurrection of June. He was thus, 
in the eyes of the moderate party, and, 
indeed, in reality* ]>ursonally identified 
with the party of the National, and 
more especially with M. Armand Mar- 
rast* afterwards President of the As¬ 
sembly. It was from this individual 
General Cavaignac was understood to 
derive all Ids inspirations ; ho was his 
altfjr egOf and perhaps public opinion 
even exaggerated tlje influence thus 
exercised over the chief of tl^ state. 
Tie this as it may, (rcneral Cavaignac* 
in the eyes of the moderate party* was 
looked upon as the creature of the 
National, and, as such, was peculiufty 
obnoxious. To have faced the elec¬ 
toral body as a candidate for the pre¬ 
sidency* covered with such odium, 
would have been most imprudent. It 
was* therefore* arranged* by the ad¬ 
vice of the party of Ihu National, that 
a ‘‘ rapprochement" should be effected, 
if possible, with the moderate party. 
Negotiations w’erc accordingly opened 
with them, the result of which was, 
the appointment of M. Dufaure to the 
Ministry of the Interior, in place of 
M. Senard* and M. Vivien to the Mi¬ 
nistry of Public Works* in place of 
M. Recurt. M. Senard was a repub¬ 
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lican of tbe veille$ and M. Reourt was 
the friend and associate of Peplu* and 
was more than suspected of being privy 
to the Fieschi plot. This measure 
was* therefore* in a double sense* a 
concession to the moderate party—a 
concession, by the appointment of two 
of its leading members to the Minis¬ 
tries of the Interior and Public Works, 
and a further concession* by the re¬ 
moval from the ministry of two re¬ 
publicans of the veille, ono of whom 
was particular^ obnoxious. But this 
step had hardly been taken* when the 
party of the National^ as it were, 
shrunk with timidity from the advance 
they had made* and seemed alarmed 
at having gone so far in what the more' 
exalted democrats denominated re¬ 
action. Two appointments were ac¬ 
cordingly made, to counteract these 
which have been just mentioned. M. 
Heciirt was placed in the Prefecture 
of the Seine* at the hea<I of the mu¬ 
nicipality of Paris; and M. TrouvS- 
Cliauvel* another democrat uP the 
veille^ was advanced to the Ministry of 
Finances. It was* moreover* ascer¬ 
tained that thesef appointments were 
arbitrarily made by General Cavaig¬ 
nac, without previously consulting the 
two ministers of the moderate party 
whom he had just appointed. This 
step naturally created much indigna¬ 
tion* and exi^perated the moderate 
party even more than would have 
been the case if MM. Dufaure and 
Vivien had not been appointed. Indeed* 
these two personages were much low¬ 
ered in the estimation of their own 
party* because they did not throw up 
their offices upon the appearance of 
tlie appointments of MM. Trouv6- 
Chauvel and Kecurt in the Moniteur, 

General Cavaignao thus throw down 
with one hand nvhat he had erected 
with the other, and he ultimately pre¬ 
sented himself to the electors as a can- ^ 
didate for the presidency, subject to 
the hostility of the entire moderate 
party. 

While these things were in prcigress, 
the name of Prince Louis Napoleon 
was put forward by his friends as a 
candidate for tbe presidency* and that 
name instantly produced an electric 
effect throughout the country. It 
became manifest that a large propor¬ 
tion of suffrages would rally round it 
in all the departments. The mode¬ 
rate party were* during this time* 
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holding counsel as fo the candidate 
vhom the; should put forward. They 
hadf however^ came to no decision 
until the candidateship of Prince 
Louis hade made such progress* that 
the effect of their putting forward 
any candidate would* inevitably* as 
they imagined* so divide the suffrages* 
that none of the candidates would 
have an absolute majority* and that 
consequently the election would fall 
into the hands of the Assembly* who. 
it was well known*'would elect 
General Cavaignac by a large ma* 
jority. 

The question* therefore, which the 
,moderate party had to dccido was* 
whether by putting forward a candi¬ 
date of their own, they would ensure 
the election of General Cavaignac* or 
by abstaining /lUogether from voting* 
they would give a chance to Cavaignac 
to have so great a minority as still to 
throw the election into the Assembly* 
or finally* by giving their support to 
Prince Louis* to ensure for him an 
absolute majority, and thereby throw 
out Cavaignac. 

They adopted tho la&t.mentioned 
course; but the result of the election* 
as now known* renders it very doubt¬ 
ful whether* even though the loaders 
of the moderate party had abstained* 
or even if they had set up a candidate 
of their own* whether" still tho«en- 
trainement" of the populace would not 
have carried the election of Prince 
Louis. 

The result of the election has placed 
the chief of the executive and the 
assembly in a false position. Prince 
Louis has been elected by eighty per 
cent, of the electoral body, llad the 
election taken place in the Assembly, 
General Cavaignac would have been 
elected by exactly the same proportion 
of the representatives. 

It is* therefore* demonstratively cer- 
t(un* that four-fifths of the representa¬ 
tives themselves* elected by universal 
suffl'ageL are directly opposed to four- 
fifths of their constituents; on this 
point Prince Louis is the nominee of 
four-fifths of the electors; and yet 


four-fifths of the representatives are 
his inveterate opponents. 

How* it will DO asked, can so sin¬ 
gular ap anomaly be explained ? The 
solution is not diflicult to an attentive 
observer of the events of the year. 
The assembly was elected in April— 
the country was in a state of alarm— 
fears were entertained of a civil war— 
to havo returned a large reactionary 
majority would, it was supposed* have 
inevitably produced this result. In the 
election* therefore, a certain amount 
of concessions were made by the ma¬ 
jority ^to the democratic party, and 
tho result was* that the assembly was 
more democratic in its constitution 
than was the electoral body by whom 
it was returned. If tho election took 
pkee now* after the successive repres' 
sions of the attempts of the Idlh of 
May and the 24th of June* an assembly, 
representing more faithfully the opi¬ 
nions of the country* would bo re¬ 
turned. 

But whatever solution be accepted* 
the political dilemma is apparent: the 
Assembly ore on one side* and the presi¬ 
dent and ttto electoral body on the 
other—they are opposed to each other— 
and* while they are so* it is impossible 
to conceive that the machinery of go¬ 
vernment can move smoothly. 

The necessity* therefore, of a speedy 
dissolution of the Assembly is generally 
felt. It is certain that another Assem¬ 
bly now elected would be composed of 
a majority in harmony with that of the 
electoral body* but it is precisely for 
that reason that the proposed dissolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly is objected to by 
all tb6* organs of the republicans of 
the veille and the ultra-democrats. 
The organs of the red republicans do 
dissemble their ' intentions* and 
openly declare that* if any attempt to 
dissolve the Assembly by direct or in¬ 
direct means were used* they are ready 
to go down into the streets and fight 
for it. What the practical result of 
this situation may be* time alone will 
show. Perhnps before these pages are 
in the hands of the reader* those results 
may be foreshadowed. 
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Such of our readers as take an in¬ 
terest in the topography of ancient 
Jerusalenii will be well pleased to 
recognise the name of Mr. rergussoa/ 
whose speculations on the sito of our 
Lord's sepulchre were lately noticed 
in our pages. In those speculations, 
Mr. Fergusson displayed considerable 
scholastic learning, and a very extend¬ 
ed knowledge in architecture, joined 
to great boldn^ and originality of 
thought. But Aldness in arguments 
of that kind, is not a merit; and Mr. 
Fergusson’s book on the topography 
of the Temple, will be more valued for 
^ its architectural details than its his¬ 
torical inferences and suppositions. 
He has now assumed a more congenial 
task, and with better prospect of suc¬ 
cess in the work before us—a work, 
too, in which, if he succeed, even'to a 
small extent, he will gain enduring 
fame and honour. And although, in 
our judgment, he has set about his 
undertaking in a way much too am¬ 
bitious, and betrays in his ccRlateral 
disquisitions an excessive vanity, 
we are indebted to him, so far as he 
has gone, for some new and highly 
valuable views on the connexions and 
affiliations of the different schools of 
architecture; and we have no doubt 
that when he shall have completed 
his exposition of the Eastern styles, in 
his promised second volume, not 
only the architect, but the philosophic 
historian and ethnologist will have 
to own themselves obliged by his 
labours. 

The collateral matter which we 
have referred to, is as irrelevant as 


any subject of human knowledge can 
be to another; being nothing less 
than a new digest and classification of 
the entire cymopeedia of the arts and 
sciences, begining with, theology and 
the pure mathematics, and coming 
round, through (inter alia) music and 
gastronomy, to religion and theology, 
where the circle Iragan. In this de¬ 
partment we have abundant new di¬ 
visions and terms of philosophy, not 
heretofore in use ^-technics, (u.sthe> 
tics (an unhappy word, the cloak of 
so much nuked pretension, new-turned 
and lined by our author), phonetics, 
eu - phonetics, chromatics, eu - chro¬ 
matics, anthropics, and what not. 
Mr. Fergusson conceives himself under 
a necessity of rearranging all these, be¬ 
fore be can properly approach his 
subject; and in the new distribution 
and classification which he makes of 
them, exhibits an exorbitant and ob¬ 
trusive self-esteem, by no means cal¬ 
culated to conciliate the favour, or 
secure the confidence, of his readers. 

He dwells with singular com¬ 
placency on the obstacles which, it 
seems, he has ha^ to surmount in the 
early pursuit of learning 

** In early life my mercantile pursuits 
kept mo too close at the desk to faavo 
time for society, and having no taste for 
the ordinal^ amusements of my fellow- 
labonrors, 1 sought my only distraction 
in reading—and, as was to be expected, 
soon read my head into a chaos. I 
struggled long and hard to classify tho 
iil-digcsted mass of incoherent facts with 
which my brain was filled, but fora long 
time in vain; till this division into 
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sciences and arts [viz., moaning by the 
former, a knowledge of all that nature 
doce without mane intervention ; by the 
latter, a knowledge of all those moaifea- 
tions that man works on nature's pro- 
ductions] broke upon mo, and all bocumo 
clear. It came upon me like a Aash of 
lightning. From that hour 1 never had 
any diffioulty, however various my read¬ 
ings might be. Every new fact found at 
once its appropriate pigeon-hole in my 
bruin—nothing came nmiss tome; and 
J am convineod that if 1 have two ideas 
more original, or moro'wortli reading 
than those of my neighbour, 1 owe it to 
the happy inspiration of that hour.’* 

Yet any one disposed to quarrel 
yvitn our author’s definitions would 
noty wc apprehendy have much didi- 
culty in showing them to be by po 
moans absolute, although accurate 
epo^gh for the rough rudiments of 
self-education. It must not be sup- 
posedy howevery whatever conven¬ 
tional protestations custom demands 
on such occasionsy that Mr. Fergusson 
alleges his early disadvantages with 
any apologetic view : on the contrary, 
it rather seems by Vay of enhancing 
tne merits of 9 success, admirable in 
any case, bpt jp thisy wonderful be¬ 
yond precedent. 

“ Few men have, cither from educa¬ 
tion, or the professional pursuits of their 
life, been less prepared for such a w ork 
as this. From boyhood I was destined 
to the desk. From sbhuol I passed to 
the counting-house; from that to an 
indigo factory.—of all places in the 
world, perhaps, the one least suited for 
any knowledge of the fine arts ; from 
this to become an acting and active 
partner in a large mercantile establish- 
jnen|, from the trammels of which, in 
spite of every endeavour, 1 have never 
bWn aide to free myself; and during 
the time this work has been in hand, 1 
have written, and, perhaps, also thought, 
more about the state of the money-mar¬ 
ket, indigo, sugar, silk, and sueh-like ar¬ 
ticles, than I have regarding architec¬ 
ture, painting, or sculpture.* 

Allth]8,‘and more in the same taste, 
had better been omitted; and in fu¬ 
ture editions of the work, which its 
proper merles justify us in expecting, 
we may possibly he sjiared both what 
is personal to the aiithr»r, and what is 
iini>ertinent to his subject. 

His subject is architecture—his ob¬ 
ject, the elevation of his art, by every 
practicable method of proportioTi, 


form, colouring, and expression, con¬ 
sistent with fitness. The aim is suf¬ 
ficiently lofty for tho highest exercise 
of any one man’s energies. In taking 
a survey of what has been already 
achieved by difTercnt nations, at 
various times, in their several inodes 
of building and decoration, the whole 
field of history, chronology, and eth¬ 
nography is open to the investigator, 
lie is at liberty to range through a 
space of five tliousand years in time, 
and over a surface co-extensive witli 
the habitable globe. But he will per¬ 
form ills task iiest, who makes fewest 
excursions into collateral topics • who 
indicates the origins and ufBiiations of 
architectural styles, by architectural, 
T’ij.ther than jihilulogical remains, and 
who gives most new materials tu the 
historian, with the least amount of aid 
from history. Supposing, liowever, 
that the survey of all that has been 
done were completed, and all the 
collateral aids of learning exhausted 
in classifying and analugising existing 
structures, it would |||emain to apply 
whatever general principles had been 
evolved in the investigation, to the 
further advancement of the art, un<l 
perhaps to tlie production of new 
forms of architecture, as projier to 
our own times and circumstances, as 
the Egyptian, tho Greek, or the 
Gothic, were to their respective locali¬ 
ties and epochs. In tlie ultimate pro¬ 
secution of an undertaking of this na¬ 
ture, there would doubtless be room 
for speculations of a widely discursive 
kind; but, for the present, Mr. 
FtTgu^‘‘On professes to he engaged 
only in the preliminary survey, and 
of that survey, a half only is com¬ 
pleted ; and the generalisations os yet 
sbggestud are consequently imperfect, 
and give no ground for any suggestion 
of further advancement fn tpe art. 
We protest, therefore, as we have 
already protested, against these am¬ 
bitious beginnings which, even were 
they in commensurable elements, are 
' so little likely to have corresponding 
conclusions in the end. 

It is satisfactory, after having dis¬ 
charged a dn^y of censure, to fimi 
room for an equivalent of commenda¬ 
tion ; and the agreeable task now re¬ 
mains to us of doing justice to a iniml 
of undoubted vigour and originality. 
We beg our reader will forget that 
we have had to expostulate against ex- 
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fravii^ances, and to reprovo the foibles 
of till over-confident uenius. If our 
fliithor litive siu'C('(Mled» itH we think 
he IniH, ill settin^f souie tilings, of great 
inoiiient in his art, in a new and true 
liglil, he deserves, if not toierutiun, at 
least an amnesty for faults whiuh, 
after all, ore but the indiscreet ex¬ 
pression of one element of intellectual 
vigour. 

Among the novel views which Mr. 
Fergnssou has opened to us, we as¬ 
sign the most important place to his 
ex[)osiliou of the means of lighting 
interiors, and his reconcilement of the 
modes by which this was accomplished 
ill lOgyptian halls, in Greek temples, 
in Kotnan basilicas, and«in Gothic 
churches. If he be right—and we 
have strong and independent reasoAf 
for believing that he is right—in his 
views on this subject, a great and per¬ 
plexing discrepancy has been removed ; 
the Greek genius is relieved of what 
has been always considered, save by 
those bound by architectural super¬ 
stitions, as a reproach; and a new 
step has been taken towards the 
generalisation of architectural in¬ 
teriors. 

We shall best, perhaps, make the 
necessary preliminary explanations, by 
describing the form and arrangement 
of the Roman basilica, as a species of 
middle type, from which the earlier 
and later designs may be deduced. Let 
the reader imagine a barn-shaped 
building, of lofty and narrow propor¬ 
tions, having a row of windows imme¬ 
diately under the eaves in the upper part, 
and a scries of open arches on the level 
of the floor, in the lower part*of each 
side wall. Add, at each side of this 
central structure, a wing of the same 
length, but of half the height,and coMfir 
in these lateral sheds by pent-house 
roofs, sloping upward to the under 
sills of the windows of the central 
building. The interior, so constructed, 
will thus be divided into a central 
apartment, or nave, communicating 
through open arches, with an aisle at 
each side, and lighted by windows 
ttjiuning above the roofs of these late¬ 
ral apartments. These windows, so 
pierced in the upper story of the cen¬ 
tral building, are called the clerestory, 
and, in the basilica, are so proportioned 
as to leave intervals m the wall of 
sufficient solidity to support the roof, 
which ia buildings of that kind re- 


quires no great strength Initssupports, 
bring framed of timber, and so bearing 
directly downward. In (ilothic Imtld- 
ings, however, where the roof is arch¬ 
ed and constructed of stone, the Whole 
strength oftho side wall, even tiridl- 
minished by any apertures, would not 
suffice to resist the lateral thrust of 
the vault; and to give the necessat^y 
strength, external buttresses have to 
be added. These buttresses, however, 
if composed of solid masonry, woUld 
cross and intefbect the aisles, cutting 
them up into separate divisions, which 
would destroy the effect of the interior. 
They are, therefore, carried across 
and over the aisles by light arches^ 
springing from the external walls, and 
so assume the graceful and picturesque 
form of flying buttresses. By these, 
in fact, the pressure of ^he vault is re¬ 
sisted, BO that the architect, in design¬ 
ing the clerestory, finds himself at li¬ 
berty to cut away as much of the side¬ 
wall as he pleases; and instead of the 
limited opes of the clerestory of thd 
basilica, may, if he will, and as id 
fact in many instances he has done, 
convert the whole upper part Of the 
Walls of the nave into a lantern of 
windows. And hence arises not ohly 
one great beauty of the Gothic inte¬ 
rior, but a great part also of its siwe- 
inspiring effect. For, the flying but¬ 
tresses which* really prop the roof, 
being concealed from the spectator by 
the interventions of the lantern of 
stained glass, he seems to walk be¬ 
neath a vault of stone, suspended by 
invisible means, at a height of a hun¬ 
dred feet above his head; the only 
apparent supports of which, the light 
pillars and slender piers between the 
windows of the clerestory, are plainly 
insufficient to l^par so great a pres¬ 
sure. Whether the sense of inse¬ 
curity, which undoubtedly enters to a 
considerable extent into the complex 
feeling of awe inspired by such an in¬ 
terior, be a legitimate emotion to bring 
in aid of religious sentiment, is 8 ques¬ 
tion not calling for dUcuSsioti here; 
but the philosophic critic would pi'o- 
bably give the preference to an interior 
which should excite emotions of reli¬ 
gious awe to an equal degree, without 
the aid of any trick or artiflee of con¬ 
struction. The basilican interior can 
hardly be said to dio this; for, though 
all appears complete, secure, sClf>evi- 
detit, and seif-stilltidned, the qpn'tfo Of 
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awe iH there subordinated to the ^r- 
reption of beauty and fitness, nut 
the perfection we have spoken of un> 
questionably belongs to the great,Egyp> 
tian interiors* where the emotion of 
sublimity is excited moro powerfully 
than even in the noblest Gothic struc¬ 
ture* and that quite independently of 
any concealed or unapparent arrange¬ 
ment of the parts* but resulting whol¬ 
ly* as', in the minor degree it docs in 
the basilican interior* from the gran¬ 
deur of the masses and the harmony 
of the proportions. 

Here possibly the reader may object* 
that in instituting this compartjbn be¬ 
tween a basilican and Egyptian inte¬ 
rior* and in comparing both with a 
Gothic one* we ore no longer dealing 
tn pari materia. Hut* in trutfa* the 
three styles of interiors arc alike in 
all their principal features; for* the 
Egyptian hall consists* like the Gothic 
or basilican hall* of a central apart¬ 
ment or nave* with lateral apartments 
or aisles* rising to a lower elevation* 
to which access is given through open¬ 
ings between rows of columns* while 
the light is admitted through apertures 
in the upper walls of the central build- 
ing8~in fact through a series of clere¬ 
story windows* looking out over the 
lower level of the lateral roofs. Mr. 
Fergusson's description of the great 
hypostyle hall at Karftac conveys a 
sufficiently distinct idea of such a 
structure* and of iti^ effect on the be¬ 
holder 

** In plan it is a perfectly regular rect¬ 
angle of two squares, being about 170 
east and west* and 340 north and south; 
it is again divided into four equal 
arts—one of which* in the centre, is 
iglier than the aide-aisles* its heiuht 
b(Mng equal to its width ; and its roof is 
raised above them one-third, so as to 
admit light to the hall through a range 
of clerestory windows* precisely as is 
done in Gothic cathedrals. 

** On looking at the plan it will be 
observed that the central ranges of 
columns* which are sixty-four reet in 
height by thirty in circumference, do 
• not stand in the same lines* north 
and south, as the side ranges, which, 
according to our modern riUes of art* 
would* of course, bo put down as a de¬ 
fect ; but 1 cannot consider it as such, 
nor even suppose that it arose from the 
usual symmetriphobia so observable in 
all the buildings of Thebes, but that it 
really was done to heighten the effect; 
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for it will be observed that the whole 
light was admitted to the central oevm- 
partraent, either through the two great 
doors at either end of it, or by the cleres¬ 
tory : so that any one standing there 
was in the blaxo of the light* but look¬ 
ing to the right or left, could not pene¬ 
trate the apparently illimitable gloom 
of the wings; but would see column 
after column* each loss distinct than the 
other, till at last they faded altogether 
from his sight. In like manner, any 
one standing in the shade of the sides, 
and looking towards the ceotre, would 
see these great columns standing in the 
fbll light, and half closing the vista; 
so that, except in one of the ten com- 

{ )artments into which it was divided, 
lis eye could not look across the centre* 
or guess to ip/liHtlencth the hall extended 
in that direction. But with all this ur- 
ti'itic concealment of the limits of the 

hall, there must have boon sufficient 

light* in that climate, to see to read in 
every part of it. 1 do not know any 
other building in the w'orld in which 
this effect has neen attempted, but Ican- 
not conceive anything so well calculated 
to give apparent size to even small di¬ 
mensions, or to add so much t<> those 
that were already considerable. . . . 

** Perhaps the best mode of arriving 
at a just estimate of this building would 
be, by comparing it with some other 
similar well-known edifice, if such can 

bo found. 

** If wo take, for instance* one of the best- 
known of the cathedrals of that age—Co¬ 
logne : its dimensions internally are 437 
feetby 340feetbyl70foet; the one cover¬ 
ing 145 feet, while those of the hall are 
56,300 feet, the e>ther 57,800 fw>t. To 
the former, however, wo must add the 
transepts, which cover nearly 10,(XN) 
feet more; so that the whole internal 
dinicnsnns of the cathedral arc larger 
than ihosc of the hall; if, however, we add 
to the latter the propyla and side walls, 
we find that it covers 86,600 feet, whilo 
Oologne occupies only 74,500 feet, so 
that on the whole the ground plans may 
be considered as tolerably equal. 

“ In point of constructive skill, Co¬ 
logne has infinitely the advantage over 
theother. At Karnac,for instance,in the 
central compartment, the proportion of 
the open space compared with the points 
of support is as one to five and a-half* 
and in the sides only as one tofour nearly; 
while at Cologne the proportions are as 
one to sixty undone to forty. . .lam 
not prepared to say that the hall at Kar- 
nac does not run into the opposite ex¬ 
treme, and fail from excess or strength ; 
but it was plain that power was the ex¬ 
pression they aimed at, and durability 
their motive. They could easily* bad they 
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cboRra it, have made their pillars of less 
diameters, and even with the same ar. 
rhitraves have got a wider interco* 
lumniation, had they placed them on the 
wide-spreading capitals. But on the 
contrary, in the centre compartment, 
the abacus i<i a square ndthiu tne diame¬ 
ter of the column, and in the side aisles 
it does not project one inch beyond tho 
least diroenhions of the pillar. these 
means, it is true, the whole weight is 
thrown on tho centre, and stability 
gained; but they were too good build> 
ers not to have cffiM^ted this with greater 
Kpneo, had such been tbeir wish. It was 
a work of fine art, not of uso, the^ aitne<l 
at producing, and as such only wo must 
judge it."—pp. 215-218. 

We regret that we cannot transfer, 
along with Mr. Fergusson's text, his 
engraved section of the building,*« 
glance at which shows tho positive 
identity of arrangements between these, 
the oldest structural interiors, and the 
Roman and Gothic hails of compara¬ 
tively modern times. 

But we are now to trace ttiis simi¬ 
larity a step farther; and, therefore, 
postponing some observations on other 
Egyptian matters, which we shall re¬ 
vert to by-and-by, we proceed to show 
how Mr. Furgusson carries this idea of 
the clerestory, and with it all the pic¬ 
turesqueness and sublimity of an aisled 
and nnved interior, into the temples of 
tho Greeks—a great fent in historic 
architectural science, if he have been 
successful, and whether he have nut 
•moceeded let the candid reader now 
judge. 

It m.ay be necessary to promne, that 
the form which the Greek temple 
usually assumes, that, nanu*)^, of an 
oblong building, surrounded by a de¬ 
tached colonnade, was very early in 
use among tho Egyptians, ns, for ^x- 
liinjile, the Muiiinieisi ut Rlcpliantine, 
ascribed to Amcnophis 111., and of 
which Mr. Fergusson gives a plan and 
elevation (p. 220) from the great 
French work on Egypt. But this co¬ 
lonnade, with the porticos at the end<i, 
lias hitherto been regarded as the 
principal part of the Greek temple; 
for the interior building, or rellat we 
have usually considered ns being ci¬ 
ther wholly covered in by tho roof, 
and so quite dark, unless artificially 
lighted, or else quite open to the sky, 
the roof, in this latter case, being con¬ 
fined to the porticos at the ends, and 
the colonnades at the sides. And this 


second arrangement h what our classic 
antiquarians call hypcethral, or the 
open-air style of temple. Now, every 
one who has reflected on the alleged 
construction of these hypsethral oeTlas 
must have perceived the extraordinary 
uglineas of such a want in the middle 
of the roof of a building of that kind, 
disconnecting, as it does, the line of the 
ridge, and leaving the pediments stand¬ 
ing up os separate pent-houses at either 
end, instead of presenting the appear¬ 
ance of terminations to a continuous 
roof, as all tbeir members show they 
were designed to do. It appears 
Bcareflly credible that a people so jea¬ 
lous of beauty in architecture should 
have suffered their finest works to be 
dis-outlined, if we may invent the word 
to convey our meaning, by an expe¬ 
dient so destructive of every appear¬ 
ance of completeness and repose. Wo 
cannot help, therefore, rtjecting the 
popular notion of the hypiethral cella, 
as applied to any Greek temple, of 
which we have the remains still exist¬ 
ing. Assuming, then, that such of 
them ai we are acquainted with were 
roofed, and roofed with an unbroken 
ridge-line, had they, on the other sup¬ 
position, their ce]]a.s uniformly covered 
in and excluded from the light of day ? 
Mr. Fergusson says not; and alleges 
that they had their cellas lighted, just 
as other gretft architectural interiors 
have been lighted for three thousand 
years, hy a clerestory. 

Here we must again regret our ina¬ 
bility to transfer, with our author’s 
argument, his engraved illustrations. 
With the aid of an engraved plan open 
before him, the must correct writer 
is liable to fall into inaccuracies of ex¬ 
pression, ami to re'«t content with 
vague and iiibufflcient descriptions; for 
tile text in 8uch*a case is too often re¬ 
garded as merely ancillary to the 
drawing, and the writer, certain of 
being understood through the one me¬ 
thod of expression, is IttflB careful of 
completeness in the other. But a good 
writer, however he may avail himself 
of the collateral aid of drawings, will 
always take care that his text shall be 
Buflioient by itself convey its own 
meaning. Mr. Fergusson, although ha 
has read much and thought more, and 
is in no way deficient in reliance on 
himself, is not a good writer. His 
text, unaccompanied by his plans, sec¬ 
tions, and elevations, would not be 
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fully intelligiblCf even (o a reader well 
Bkilled in these stibjects. We may 
take this oceabion Ici <)>)i>ervef that the 
bame remark, in u still greater degree, 
ujfpliea to Colonel Vyse’s “ Pyramids 
of (jizeh," a work frecjuently cited by 
our author, where the most accurate 
plans, and pictorial illustrations of great 
excellence are united with written de¬ 
scriptions of the most incondite and least 
intelligible character. Si nee, therefore, 
we cannot say with Mr. Pergusaon 

•* The annexed ground-plan, with the 
plan, tranverse, and longitudinal sec¬ 
tions of a portion of the roof of tWfe toin- 
le, will explain, butter than words cun 
o,what 1 believe to be the mode in which 
the roof was arranged and the temple 
lighted—” 

wo must endee.vour to supply a verbal 
explanation of his theory. It appears 
that the cella of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurus at Phigalia is still standing; 
and running round the interior of the 
cells, at the height of the external entab¬ 
lature, is a sculptured frieze of elaborate 
beauty, and such as enust plainly have 
been lighted by some method very dif¬ 
ferent from anypossiblearrangementof 
lamps. To suppose it hypmthral, in the 
sense we haveexpluined, involvesainoro 
than usual difficulty ; for in that c<ise 
the frieze would have had (he cornice 
proper to a complete entablature, and 
would probably have risen to such a 
height as to screen the reverse view 
of the lateral roofs, independently, 
therefore, of the difficulty of sup' 
posing such a discontinuance in the 
temple roof, us the hypmthrul adapta> 
tion wouhl require, there arc tliese 
additional reasons fur concluding that 
the light to this frieze must have been 
admitted by other arr^mgements. Put 
here, as everywhere else, in the case 
of the Greek temple, the roof, having 
been of wood, has disappeared, and 
we are left to speculate on its arrange¬ 
ments fro I# the walls and columns 
which alone retnain. The columns of 
the cella of this temple at Phigalia, 
however, are ydaced exactly opposite 
the intervals of the columns of the 
peristyle, indicating, that whatever 
opes may have existed in the roof for 
the admission of light to the interior, 
occupied spaces in line with the exter¬ 
nal columns ;as, otherwise the continu¬ 
ous imrtions of the roof, yielding the 
pribSfpal amount of drainage, would 
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not be in line With the gargoyles, or 
spout-mouths of the external cornice, 
which are always found in the intervals 
between the columns of the peristyle. 
Internal apertures, corresponding to 
such opes in the roof, must, conse- ^ 
qucntly, have fallen In the intervals 
between the imposts, or whatever 
other members in line with the columns 
of the cella may have risen above the 
internal frieze, for the support of the 
central part of the roof. Put such a 
row of openings between pilasters, or 
other ^similar continuations of the 
columns of the cella, admitting the 
light above the frieze, would, in fact, 
constitute a perfect clerestory, in no 
respect differing from that of the 
Egyptian, Gothic, or Basilican inte- 
i'Ktr, and only distinguishable exter¬ 
nally by being covered with a conti¬ 
nuous roof, extending from the ridge- 
line of the central compartment in one 
plane down to the eaves of the lateral 
colonnades. 

Sections of the temple at Phigalia, 
of the temple of Jupiter at Agrigen- 
tum, of the Parthenon, and of the 
Kleusinian temple of. Ceres, illustrate 
the applicability of the principle to 
every species of interior. The Inst 
exhibits a striking resemblance to the 
Egyptian model on which Mr. Fer- 
gusson, with great appearance of pro. 
bability, contends that the Greek inte¬ 
rior was formed ; for the nave of the 
temple of Eleusis was flanked by a 
triple series of columns, just as the 
nave of the hull of Karnac had at each 
side a seven-fold aisle, if we znny use 
tie* expression, meaning a lateral hall 
divided* by a series of seven rows of 
pillars into so many compartments. 
The three-fold aisle is a feature of 
fr^'quent occurrence in the greater 
Gothic cathedrals, as at Milan, whore, 
in walking up the nave one seems 
to move amid a forest of clustered 
columns, disclosing at each step new 
vistas of ever-varying beauty and 
mystery. What the C'ffijct of a seven¬ 
fold arrangement of that kind must 
have been to the spectator who, having 
approached through the avenue of 
Hphynxes, and passed the gigantic 
propyla of Luxor, advanced into the 
great hypostyle hall, with these appa¬ 
rently interminable vistas of huge 
pillars losing themselves in shadow on 
his right hand and left, we may jit^e 
of from the einoticms of solemnity 
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;mrl wonder which crowd on us from 
the aisles of Milan or (’olojjne. though 
hiif a third part as various in their 
couibiimtions, and not of ))iiir the 
Ihiour extent, of those vast lateral uiu< 
bulatoi'ies of the Thob<u)])al{tco. Kven 
now, half choked witli sand, unroofed, 
disjointed, and defaced by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of tiiree thousand years, these 
mighty pillars, with their architraves 
and girders of squared stone stretch¬ 
ing over spaces e(]ual to the span of 
must of the vaulted roofs of modern 
huildings, fill the mind with a^enso of 
the presence of power beyond any 
other covered structure ever erected 
by tlio hands of man. The spectator, 
recalling the multitudinous contriv¬ 
ances and collateral aids required for 
tlie production of a Gothic intetiAr, 
stands astonished at the majestic sim¬ 
plicity which so overawes him in the 
combination of hori/ontal stone blocks 
and upright columns around and above 
him. Yet, doubtless, a combination 
of even greater lintels imposed ou still 
mightier pillars might be made, wliich 
would produce no feeling of grandeur 
or beauty, and might possibly even 
fail to convey the sense of power ; for, 
although its law be, and probably will 
for ever remain, inscrutable to us, 
there is a definite proportion of di- 
incnstuns, and of masses to spaces, 
wliich convoys at once the greatest 
notion of height and breadth, of so> 
Jidity and extension, that the materials 
employed are capable of producing; 
ami the same, or even greater mate¬ 
rials, put together in other propor¬ 
tions, while exaggerated in thoir effect 
of height, wouhl, probably,^e unduly 
diminished in that of breadth; or 
while increased in seeming bulk and 
Solidity, would want the appearaq^e of 
room .and expansion, Mr. Fci^jus- 
suii’s observations on this law of pro¬ 
portion suggest a curious analogy be¬ 
tween artistic and mechanical power: 

“ I have bornre alluded to the law in 
mi'chanics that, by multiplying power by 
or the cuntr.ary, it is possible, by 
the saeritico of whichever eleinoiit is of 
least value, to obtain a eorresi>omling 
quantity of the othiT. A similar law 
exists in arcluteetiiia*, where it is always 
possible to obtain iinnienso apparent sixe 
when we can afford to saerifico real 
space; and on the contrary, when space 
must be obtained, it must always be at 
the expense of apparent size, 'i'hns, if 


every alternate column were removed 
from the design of the hall a( Kanuu', 
it is true the accommodation il would 
afford to multitudes would he greatly 
hicri.iscii, but Its apparent size diini 
nislnd at least oue-third or one h.illj 
and its roof would tbi‘U be awkwardly 
low, and its whole proportion disagroe- 

ahlu and had. On the other hand, were 
the number of pillars in Cologne cathe¬ 
dral doubled, all its dimensions, both of 
height, width, and length, would bo very 
much increased; liut at tho sumo time 
its proportions woul d be bad, tho height, 
at least, painfully so; and it would bo 
utterly unfit for a Christian church, or 
the i^phty of any of the coremoiiics of 
which It forms a part. Orioofthe most 
striking examples of this rule is St. 
Peter’s at Rome, where, with unparal¬ 
leled linear dimensions, tho architects, 
from their ignorance of tho trui; princi¬ 
ples of design, have thrown away the 

means at their command, and procfucod 
only a comparatively small-looking 
building. Cologne errs also ou this 
side ; but in no building that I know of, 
lias tho same effect boon produced by 
the same linear dimensions us in the hall 
at Karnac; a little more space in th(« 
floor, or a few f(^!t more in the hciglit of 
tho roof, would not only have thrown it 
out of proportion, hut have diminished 
its apparent size to a very perceptible 
extent."—pp. 218, 219. 

We are quite sensible that St. 
Peter’s at Ikome produces at first an 
effect far less imposing than is due to 
its real dimensions. But it is hardly 
becoming in anyone of our generation, 
even though he were a great scholar 
and mighty architect, which Mr. For- 
gusson is not, to speak irreverently 
of Bramunfc, llaffael d’Urbino, and 
Michael Angedo, who are thus arro¬ 
gantly censured for ignorance of tho 
true principles of design. It is true, 
they might eftsily^bave made a more 
imposing show at first sight with tho 
materials they have employed ; hut 
the spectator would have lost the 
pleasure he now enjuysjn the gradual 
growth and d.'iwning on his mind of 
tlie true dimensions. Nowhere else 
has this delightful consciousneBs of 
enlarging senses been so fully secured 
to the beholder of any architectural 
interior ; and when the s])uctator con¬ 
siders tile simple modesty wdiich at 
first encouraged him to outer undis¬ 
mayed, and finds tliat those unam¬ 
bitious forms are growing every in¬ 
stant more superb—mure expanded-.- 
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more majestic aroand him^he expe- 
riencefl an emotion in some degree 
analogous to that of one admitted to 
the conversation of a great man of 
unaffected manners and of mighty 
mind, who first wins, then delights, 
and finally commands us. That the 
nave is too lofty fur its breadth will, 
probably, be felt by most educated 
eyes; but there are reasons for this 
which justify a departure from the 
best proportion in an inferior feature, 
for the attainment of greater grandeur 
in the principal one. We have here, 
however, strayed from an Egyptian 
into a modern Homan interior, where 
the adoption of the dome, both in the in¬ 
tersection of the transepts and over the 
several compartments of the aisles, and 
lateral chapels, render's the clerestory 
a subordinate feature ; and we are as 
yet unwilling finally to take leave of this 
theory of clerestory-lighted interiors. 

The under surface of the fiat stone 
roof of the Egyptian hall—flat, be¬ 
cause rain never fell in that climate, 
and it was only necessary to exclude 
the sun~constituted the internal ceil¬ 
ing. The rainy cliifiates of Greece 
and Italy required a sloping roof, and 
in the earlier basilican interiors the 
under surface of the covering tiles, 
bare or boarded, was always left visi¬ 
ble through the timber frame-work. 
But the Greeks never appear to have 
suffered the ceilings of their temples to 
present any other than the flat surface, 
which they had, probably, learned to 
admire in the country of Danaus, 
for such we constantly find to be the 
form of ceiling remaining in their 
porticos and peristyles. Of the four 
varieties, then, of clerestory-lighted in¬ 
teriors (assuming our author to have 
established his theory), the two earlier 
are flat-ceiled, and the^ two more re¬ 
cent, pointed or vaulted. Our modern 
fiat-ceiled structures, by a curious in¬ 
version, would thus appear to be more 
antique in their interiors than even 
the mediaeval and later Roman build¬ 
ings. Neither are our windowed ex¬ 
teriors the modern invention we are 
in the habit of supposing. There is 
at Medinet Habou a pavilion, or 
country palace of Rhamses the Fourth, 
an Egyptian inonarc)) of the eighteenth 
dynasty (a period not far removed 
from the Exode), which is as amply 
windowed as any suburban villa of 
modern Italy. It was not, therefore. 
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from any inattention to the means at 
their disposal for admitting the light 
through apertures in the side-walls of 
the hall of Karnac, that so much pains 
were taken by its builders to elevate the 
clerestory over the roof of the aisles. 
The motive both here and in the Greek 
temples, and in such early basilicas as 
were wholly lighted from the clere¬ 
story, was probably security, the same 
motive which induced the builders of 
the Bank of England, and the adapters 
to the purposes of a bank of our old 
Irish parliament house, to leave the 
externifi wall unbroken, and adroit the 
light for theirchief apartments through 
lantern roofs, the same in principle as 
those of which we have been writing, 
however unlike in material and dura¬ 
bility. 

The Egyptian taste in sluping out¬ 
lines for their vertical features, has 
been referred to a supposed theory of 
theirs, that such forms increased the 
apparent perspective, and by exagge¬ 
rating the distance, increased the 
seeming magnitude of their edifices. 
We apprehend that mode of construc¬ 
tion was adopted simply on account of 
its strength ; for forms of that kind 
do not prevail in the facades of 
their rock-cut tombs or temples, 
where the solidity of the rock dis¬ 
penses with precautions for securing 
strength, although the artist would, in 
works of this kind, have as much of the 
motive for producing an imposing ef¬ 
fect as in any structural erection. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, is in error when, 
speaking of the sloping jambs of the 
Pelasgie doorways, he says—** Mo¬ 
dern archUects, with their usual feli¬ 
city, have always assumed these sloping 
jambs to be an Egyptian feature : be¬ 
cause, forsooth [this style of writing 
is fly no means commendable] the 
Egyptians sloped the outside of their 
walls, to give them strength—to make 
them h.alt-pyramids, in short—the ar¬ 
chitects assume that they adopted this 
weak form for their jambs. Had an 
Egyptian sloped them at all, it would 
have been the reverse way; but in 
every instance 1 know of they are per¬ 
pendicular : 1 do not believe a sloping 
jamb exists in the whole valley of the 
Nile.*' Except, perhaps, Mr. Fergus¬ 
son admits, in the pavilion of Medinet 
Habou *f though for the accuracy of 
the drawing of that pretty pavilion, if 
we may use such words in reference to 
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an Egyptian villa* he will not vouch. 
There can lie no mistake* however, in 
the doorway of the temple of Sahooa 
( Vyse, vol. i. p. 38), where the ope of the 
doorway is a truncated triangle—the 
jatiiliM sloping inward at the top,in lines 
parallel to the external profile of the 
propylon. It is quite true, however, 
that the Egyptian doorways are gene* 
rally square-jambed; and it may be 
that the intenial jambs, both of the 
windows of the villa of Medinet Abou 
and of the doorway of the temple of 
Sahooa, do not correspond with the 
sloping external outline—for* a door 
or shutter hung on a sloping jamb is a 
very inconvenient kind of closure, and 
any Egyptian doors which remain ap« 
pear to have been hung perfectly 
square and true, on bronze pivots^ at¬ 
tached to the panel by clasp-hinges. 
The slope-jambed entrances to the Pe- 
lasgic and Cyclopean structures may 
possibly have been furnished with some 
other kind of portcullis or shutter. 
Self-closing doorways, however, as 
those hung on such jambs necessarily 
are, may have been deemed the more 
eligible kind in early and insecure 
states of society ; but, in whatever way 
a peculiar arrangement such us this, 
in any of the arts of life, may originate, 
it soon becomes a matter of taste and 
fashion ; and roost probably at the 
time these buildings were erected, all 
considerations of whether the sloping 
jamb and self-shutting door, or the 
straiglit jamb and door of equilibrium, 
were the preferable arrangement, had 
been long forgotten, and the jambs 
were erected inclined or vertical us the 
ease might be, according (o the,im¬ 
pression of the builders as to what was 
regular and correct. It is very cus¬ 
tomary for our meaner sort of archi¬ 
tects in this country to introduce ^lay- 
jnmhed openings in buildings where 
features of that kind cannot exist with 
any degree of propriety, from the idea 
merely of such forms being in good 
tusto, because they occur in some ar¬ 
chitectural models. Similar mistakes 
are made even by architects who have 
bad the advantage of a profejisional 
education ; and Mr. Fergusson has to 
censure the restorer of the Doric 
temple of Jupiter, at Agrigeiituin, for 
the suggestion of openings of this 
form. And here we may notice a 
striking distinction taken by Mr. Fer¬ 
gusson between the architecture of 


the Doric and Ionian races. The 
Doric taste, he thinks, looks evidently 
to Egyptian models; and we have seen 
bow strenuously, although in some 
measure erroueoualy, he insists on the 
perpendicular form of the Egyptian 
door. But the Ionic method, which 
certainly has no prototype in the valley 
of the Nile—whatever may be thought 
of the resemblance between its horizon¬ 
tal volute and the upright volutes of tbe 
Fersepoliian capitals.—is found asso¬ 
ciated with iqiclined vertical membersln 
tbe country of the Cyclopean remains, 
of which the sloping doorway is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic; and henoe 
Mr. Fergusson suggests the inference 
—so, at least, we read the hints of opi¬ 
nion which he throws out—that we 
ought to look for the very early Greek 
and Italian associations rather in the 
Ionian and Lydian, than in the Egyp¬ 
tian or Syrian direction. 

And there are some facts which tend 
to confirm this view. The first of 
these which we shall mention, depends, 
however, on a somewhat speculative, 
though likely enough, suggestion. 
Over the splay-Jiambed Cyclopean gate¬ 
way of Mycense, between the lions, is 
a Helet or column, surmounted by a 
singular entablature, of which the 
most remarkable features are four 
balls, or circular discs, concerning 
which thert^have been many and con¬ 
flicting speculations; but what Mr. 
Fergusson remarks, and what appears 
very likely, is, that these disc-shaped 
members of the entablature have their 
models in the rock-cut tombs of Lycia, 
wherer all the carpentry-work of a 
wooden structure is imitated in stone, 
even to the circular ends of the round 
poles laid os rafters, which support the 
cornice. Looking at any of these 
tombs in Sir* Charles Fellowes's, or 
Messrs. Spratt arid Forbes's illustra¬ 
tions. it is very hard to avoid admitting 
the identity of tlie modes of decora¬ 
tion, and the strong probability of Mr. 
Fergusson's suggestion, that tho build¬ 
ers of Myceme had derived their ideas 
of decorative design from the same 
source that suggested these carpentry 
models to tho excavators of the rook, 
cut tombs of Lycia. Another fact 
bearing on the s|pne argument is of a 
less problematical character. Tbe 
most frequent form of the Etruscan 
sepulchral tombs is a low cone iin- 
posed on a cylindrical substruction, 
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with string-couffc^^s of cut stone 
round the* hssp. The Lydian tomb 
of Tantalum* at tlu* mouth of the Her- 
inu8, on the bay of Smyrna, is ex¬ 
actly such another. Mr. Fergusson 
truly says it would bo iis appropriate in 
the Necropolis of Tarquinii as where it 
standsi under Mount Syphilus. It con¬ 
tains, besides, a vaulted stone chamber, 
constructed precisely as that of the 
treasury of Atrens,indicatlng tbedirec- 
tlon in which we may look for another 
link in this chain of attilintions. Con¬ 
nected with this last-mentioned cham¬ 
ber, is the fragment of a column, 
adorned with zig-xag and spiral orna¬ 
ments, which Mr. Tergusson conceives 
contain the germ not only of the Ionic 
order, but of the principal forms both of 
Roman and Pcrsepolitun decoration. 
How far he may be justified in views 
so extensive will, probably, be ques¬ 
tioned ; but no one can look at these 
early Pelasgic remains, and doubt the 
European—or, to use the phrase more 
in acceptance, the Indo-Germanic~ 
type of the builders. Tiie spirals and 
zig-zags of our Celtic stone monu¬ 
ments and pottery, and the splay- 
jambed doorways of our Cyclopean- 
built churches or the sixth and seventh 
centuries, look in the same direction, 
through Greece, towards Asia, and 
past Egypt. Another feature worthy 
of remark in this view of* early Latin 
and Eastern analogies, is the employ¬ 
ment, by the Etruscans, of ihepetamst 
or parasol-shaped covering over their 
tumuli. Thus the tomb of Porsenna, 
however it may have been constructed 
-.-and we can hardly believe that it re¬ 
sembled any of the restorations we have 
seen of it—was certainly surmounted 
by an ornament of this kind; probably 
of thin metal, from the margin of 
which bells were suspended. Mr. Per- 
gusson alleges that to this day such 
structural umbrellas, with tbeir bells 
appendant, are to be commonly found 
covering the topes, or sepulchral moles 
of the Buddhist countries of the East. 
On this point we shall be glad to have 
the evidences of the fact in detail, when 
Mr. Fergusson comes to give us his 
survey of the oriental schools of archi¬ 
tecture ; for as yet he has not carried 
ns eastward of the^Euphratos. We 
believe there is no department of ar¬ 
chitectural study more likely to re¬ 
ward the investigator with new illus¬ 
trations of European origins, than this 
walk, in which Mr. Fergusson appears 
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to he personally conversant, but whirl* 
we regrot to find is postponed for liis 
second part, tiad he lx on ronbmt to 
pretermit tlio ambitious and irrelevant 
excursions which fill half of the pre¬ 
sent volume, and to have given us, 
instead, authentic illustrations of the 
Hindoo, Burrnan, and .Tavanese 
schools, we might now have the satis¬ 
faction of thanking him for new lights 
on the history of the world, instead of 
limiting our approval to the compara¬ 
tively narrow s[ieculations in which 
alone he has so far given any practical 
or praiUworthy assistance. 

The assignment of the Dorian tastes 
to an Kgyjjtian original, is also to some 
extent supported by the remains of 
the Grottos at Beni Hassan, where 
pillars of a very nearly Doric design 
are found supporting the architraves 
of excavated fronts of tombs. Still 
the absence of the pyramid, the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of early Egypt, from 
every other part of the Levant, inter¬ 
poses a difficulty by no moans easy to 
surmount, in speculating on a Doric 
progress from the valley of the Nile. 
Could it be that these forms of tombs 
were peculiar to, and reserved for, the 
royal cemeteries of Egypt, and that 
the subject or weaker nations were 
prohibited their use? The spherical 
tumulus, the cone, and the mole, or 
truncated tower, are'’ the forms of 
structural tombs employed in Italy, 
Greece, and, it would seem, in Asia 
Minor. We are aWaro of no pyramid 
on the European side of the Mediterra¬ 
nean waters, save one mentioned by 
Pausanias, between Argos and Kpidau- 
rus (the sbme, probably, which is no¬ 
ticed as still existing by Mure), and the 
comparatively recent oneofCaius Ces- 
tius^at Rome. If, then, the use of that 
form of tomb were not prohibited, it 
seems hard to suppose that colonists of 
those countries proceeded direct from 
Egypt at any period subsequent to the 
epoch of the earlier pyramids; and that 
epoch is far anterior to the supposed 
era of Cecrops. But it is remark¬ 
able that, while the external form of 
the Egyptian monuments is nowhere 
preserved in the countries occupied by 
these supposed colonies of Egypt, 
the internal donstruction of their se¬ 
pulchres often presents singular re¬ 
semblances, especially in the labyrinth¬ 
ine arrangements of false passages sur¬ 
rounding the principal chamber, and 
designed to mislead the sacrilegious 
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explorer. Such a labninth exists 
under the great pyromia of Saccara. 
The principal chamber hero is in tho 
furm of a shaft or well, excavated 
below the level of the foundation^ and 
descending to a depth of nearly eighty 
fectf haying at the bottom a sarcopha¬ 
gus inclosed in a separate sanctuary. 
Round this central shaft are disposed 
a multitude of galleries on various 
levels and Inclinations^ passing under 
and over one another, in some instances 
leiuUng to cul-de-savst in others re¬ 
turning on themselves, but i^ne of 
them communicating with the main 
chamber. A labyrinth of somewhat 
similar design is represented by Mr. 
I'crgusson, from a drawing by M. 
(jrunor, of an excavation beneath an 
Ktruscan tumulus at Chiusi, the &h- 
cient Ciusluiii. Fart of the arraugc- 
iiicnt of the passages resembles the 
plan so familiar to schoolboys as the 
walls of Troy. The explorer might 
traverse two or three galleries, and 
find himself returned to his first point 
of departure. In this case, as well as 
in that of the great Saccara pyramid, 
the labyrinthine arrangement'is below 
the bocly of the structure. Indeed a 
nuiperoiis class of tho Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids have their chambers fur below 
the level of the base ; and the body of 
the pyramid, as at Saccara, seems 
rather an enormous immovable cover¬ 
ing imposed on tho excavated spot, 
than part of the actual sepulchral ar¬ 
rangements. 

Thus, OampheH’s tomb, a square 
welt like excavation, sunk in tho rock 
to about sixty feet in depth, westward 
of the great spliynx, l)etwe6ii it and 
the second pyramid of Gixeh, appears 
to have been tlie commencement of 
just such another structure as thsst at 
Saccara, and when completed would 
]n*t)hahly have been covered over with 
a lid no less solid and immovable. In 
this shaft, also, the sarcophagus is con¬ 
tained in an independent inner cham¬ 
ber, rising at tho bottom of tho well- 
liko excavation, constructed also of 
stone, and ufTordiog one of the rare 
and curious instances lately brought 
to light of a perfect arcli of early 
KgY[>tian masonry. It is, indeed, 
<louhly arched, tho inner arcli being 
«»f that singular form, composed of 
three digits, and this again roofed 
over by a regular-keyed cylindrical 
vault of three concentric courses of 


out and bevelled stone. There Is this 
further matter of curiosity connected 
with Campbell’s tomb, that tht* inner 
chamber, which we have been de¬ 
scribing, does not appear to haye hc^en 
built where it stands, hut to have been 
lowered to its present level by a me¬ 
thod which appears, indeed, almost in¬ 
credibly singular; for it would appear 
that the well was first excavated, then 
filled with the fine sand of the desert; 
that the little double-arched edifice, 
with its sardbphagus, was then bui)t 
on the surface of tpe sand, which, con¬ 
fined by the walls of the shaft, would 
afford a sufficiently secure foundation ; 
that the sand was then removed, 
as it was withdrawn, that the edifice 
settled down in the shaft just as a 
barge descends with tho descent of 
the water in the cbaiybcr of a canal- 
lock ; and that finally, before the ope¬ 
ration was complete, and while seve¬ 
ral feet of sand still remained to be 
removed, something occurred inter¬ 
rupt the cornrdetion of the work ; fur, 
in point of fact, as Colonel Vyse re¬ 
presents it, the, chamber is still two 
or three feet from the bottom uf t)iu 
shaft, and rests, or wo might almost 
say, floats, on a stratum of sand of that 
thickness. Nothing appears more sin¬ 
gular in these works than the cure 
taken to provide air fur the sepulchral 
chambers, flere, in Campbell's tomb, 
both arches are provided with aper¬ 
tures opening into the shaft, and the 
same arrangement is observable in the 
sanctuary at the bottom of the well- 
chamber under the pyramid of Sacca¬ 
ra, though in the latter instance the 
closed by a block of gro- 
like the stopper of a bot- 
four tons in weight. The 
king’s chamber^ in the great pyramid, 
also, is provided with two apertures, 
wrought through the whole thickness 
of the pyramid, for the apparent pur¬ 
pose of serving as air-channcls. Hence, 
it has been surmised, that either living 
companions were shut up witli the 
dead (for the last-mentioned channels 
are of such a si/.e that food could he 
easily conveyed through them), or else 
that lights were kept burning, nod 
visits were matle to the tomb fur the 
performance of religious rites j and in 
reference to the latter suggestion, it 
may he observed. tJiat to tho principal 
chamber of a pyramid there uro gene¬ 
rally two approaches, one of whiob 


aperture was 
nite, sloped 1 
tic, of about 
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appears to have been blocked up by 
masonry after the interment* while 
the other* leading ostensibly to a lower 
apartment* has remuned open. Thus* 
in the great pyramid* the upper pas* 
sage* as far as the gpreat gallery* may 
have been blocked up impassably, 
while the lower passage* leading appa¬ 
rently to a chamber under the level of 
the base/ would have given access* 
through the narrow funnel-passage 
opening from its roof* tp the gallery 
behind the obstruction* and so to the 
kind's and queen’s chambers. In con¬ 
nexion with the suggestion as to light* 
the reader will at once recall the strange 
tales of lighted lamps found in ancient 
sepulchres. Not to speculate on what 
may or may not have been accomplish¬ 
ed by archaic chemistry* we avail our¬ 
selves of a curious piece of informa¬ 
tion* on this head* from a source little 
resorted to by antiquarian inquirers. 
Modestinus* the jurist* in his treatise 
on the law of manumission* states that 
a certain Roman gave freedom to his 
slaves at bis death* on condition of 
their keeping a light burning in his 
sepulchre* giving their attendance on 
alternate months. ^'Sacchue servus 
meus et Eutyebia et Hiene ancillie 
mea omnes sub hac conditione libert 
sunto ut moQumentomeo alternis men- 
sibus ittcernam accendan^ et solemnia 
mortis peragant.'*~-ilfi9tfcs^ leg. 44, 
Mavia JD. de manumiss. test. If these 
arrangements were not* however* de¬ 
signed for the purposes of visitation 
by the living* what shall we infer from 
the care so studiously taken for tho 
admission of the vital atmosphere to 
the chamber of death ? If it was not 
for lamps or religious ceremonies* was 
it in connexion with a belief in the 
future vitalisatioD and resurrection of 
the body? We will not be censured 
for indecision in suggesting these views 
by way of question on a subject where 
better scholars have to avoid commit¬ 
ting themselves by couching their ma- 
turest speculations in the same form:— 

** Wo aro left to infer,” says Frede¬ 
rick Schlegel, *'tbe ideas of the Egyp¬ 
tians on the metempsychoses from their 
singular treatment of the dead, and of 
the bodies of the deceased; from that 
sepulchral art (if I inay iise the expres¬ 
sion) which wiw them acquired a dig¬ 
nity and importance* and was carried 
to a pitch of reBoemont, such as wc find 
among no other people; from that care¬ 


ful and costly consecration of tho corpse, 
which we still regard with wonder and 
astonishment in their mummies and 
other monuments. That all these so¬ 
lemn preparations* and the religious 
rites whimi accompanied them, that the 
inscriptions on the tombs and mummies 
had all a religious meaning and object, 
and were intimately connected with tho 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
can admit of no doubt; though it is a 
mattor of greater difficulty to ascertain 
with precision the peculiar ideas they 
were meant to express. Did the Egyp¬ 
tians bejlievc that the soul did not sepa¬ 
rate immediately from the body which 
it had ceased to animate, but only on 
the entire decay and putrefaction of the 
coipso, or did they wish, by their art of 
ombalmment to preserve tlio body from 
d^.Q^y, in order to deliver the soul from 
the dreaded transmigration.” 

The current of modern opinion 
seems* however* rather to favor the 
idea of a view to the immortality of. 
the soul* and to its reunion with th9 
body* than to its transmigration; 
though the tenor of ancient authority* 
which Schlegel has followed* was the 
other way. The short substance of 
all that antiquity has told us on this 
head is summed up with scholar-liko 
succinctness and accuracy by tho wri¬ 
ter in the *< Universal History” 

•JH 

“ The Egyptians are said to have 
been the first who asserted the immor¬ 
tality of tho soul, which, according to 
their doctrine, when the body was cor¬ 
rupted, entered into some other animal, 
and passing by a kind of metempsycho¬ 
sis through different kinds of animals, 
belonging to air, earth, and water, re¬ 
turned again into a human body, after 
tho revolution of 8,000 years (Herodo¬ 
tus)- For this reason thev endeavoured 
by art to! preserve the body as long 
as possible, that the soul might be 
obliged to continue with it, and not 
pass into another (Servius); and, as 
the dead bodies by the means they used 
were of long duration, they spared no 
labor nor cost in building their sepul¬ 
chres, which they termeef their eternal 
mansions; at the same time being little 
curious in the structure of their honsos, 
calling them inns, where they staid but 
a short time, whereas they remained in 
thq other for a long course of years 
(Augustine).” 

The cautious reader will* neverthe¬ 
less* recollect that Herodotus knew 
many things he did not care to tell* 
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and that if the metempsyohoBis had 
been an Eg^ian doctrinej leading to 
such practices in Egypt* we might 
lock to find mummied remains in Py¬ 
thagoras's country of M^na Gra?cia« 
where nothing of that kind has over 
been discovered; for— 

** Peter Gower journoyeddo for Kuu- 
nynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn 
ovorycno landc, whcroas the Venetians 
(Pheenieians) had planted Ma^onrye, 
and wynnynge entrance yn at all Lodges 
of Mafonnos, ho lemod much, uid ro* 
turnnedde, and arrived yn Grccit Mag¬ 
na, waxingo and becommyngo a migh- 
tye Wysuacro, and gratclycbe renowned, 
and h(‘ri> ho framed a grato Lodge at 

(ll'OtOU.'* 

After these hintSf we may conclu'Ve 
what wo havo to say respecting the 
pyramids* with the summing up of 
modern speculation on their use by 
Colonel Vyse* from whose great mis- 
tellany of large and small matters it is 
satisfactory to be able to extract a 
passage of consecutive a]»plicability 

** It appears that the pyramids were 
tond)s: that the inclined passages were 
for the purpose of assisting the convey¬ 
ance of the surcuphagi, and for the bet¬ 
ter arraiigoraunt ot the solid blocks, 
with which part at least, if nut the 
whole, of the long entrances were closed 
up; and also to increase the difiiculty 
of (lisiiitermont and of violation. Hav¬ 
ing been closed with Rolld masonry 
they (tlie passages) could not have been 
used fur astronomical purposes (allud¬ 
ing to a notion that the entrance galle¬ 
ries were designed as telescopic tubes 
for observing the pole star), nor yet for 
initiation or mysterious purposes, as 
some have fancifully supposed. It 
would indeed scorn, from the great Q^ro 
and precaution taken to secure the pre- 
servutiou of the body at an expense so 
vast, and by means so indestructible, 
that in these early ages there was a 
vsettled conviction not only of an after- 
existence of lengthened duration, but 
also of the resurrection of the body. It 
is to be (further) observed that the dis¬ 
covery of the casing-stones at the base 
of tho groat nyruinid, proves that those 
buildings liaa originally one smooth and 
polished oxterior, which appears like- 
wiso to have actually existed in the time 
of Pliny. It is impossible, thorefofe, 
to imagine that these summits could 
havo bi'en easily attained or convenient¬ 
ly occupied for astronomical observa¬ 
tion ; neither would their height, how¬ 
ever great, when (as) compared with 


other buildings, have tended much to 
the advancement of soientifiopurposoB.'* 

It may reasonably be asked* seeing 
the great existing number of Egyptian 
inscriptions* and the extent to which 
the study of them has been cultivated* 
how it comes that matters of such 
great consequence in Egyptian an¬ 
tiquity as those wo have l:«en discuss¬ 
ing* have hitherto received so little 
elucidation. Tho answer* wo appre¬ 
hend* must tumpromise the preten¬ 
sions of many of our supposed transla¬ 
tions, which present little more than a 
series of encomiastic titles* without 
statement or allegation of any kind* 
and which* if they truly represent their 
originals* are but little creditable to 
the character of their authors for abi¬ 
lity in putting anyttdng worth pre¬ 
servation on record. But their (ireok 
inscriptions* which can be read with 
certainty* are just what might be ex¬ 
pected from a people skilled in arts 
and letters, and of a practical genius. 
Take* for example, the Greek inscrip¬ 
tion on one ‘of the paws of the 
sphynx 

Tlie cver-llvios godk built thy form, 
hpHrlog [a guardian of] the ground rmlnrlng 
rum { 

Having raised tUco in the midst of tho lovd ani>Ic 
land— 

Having driven* back the sand i>om tlio rocky 
island, 

A noigiibour of tho Pyramids they j>Iaced tlico. 

Not the slayer of <Edii>us, an at Tlicbui, 

Put tlie go<!dos* l.uclnu, a iu<Mt pure attendant, 
Protecting tho icgruttwl good Oiuris,tho luiiownod 
governor of Egypt,*' 

And compare it with any of tho sup¬ 
posed translated hieroglyphs—with the 
inscription, for example* on the smaller 
tablet between the forelegs of the same 
monument* os Mr. Birch professes to 
render it by iDnglisb equivalents— 
** Har* the eun* the ruler of the upper 
and the lower world* the victorious 
bull* the beloved of truth* the lord of 
tho upper and of the lower worlds* 
tho regulator of Egypt* the chastisor 
of nations, the hawk.”—It reminds ono 
of ** the moon, water* by night* sailing,” 
of homo supposed IrUh inscriptions* 
not much more unintelligible. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson is another 
testifier to Doric analogies in early 
Egyptian architecture; but a distinct 
indication of the Ionic origins from 
the Abiotic side of the Levant* is but 
of recent suggestion ; and, indeed* for 
aught we Imow to the contrary* Mr. 
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FerNBson, in bis present volumoi is 
thenrstwho broaches that theory in 
a definite form. He professes himself, 
however, except so far as the analogies 
already adverted to have influenced 
his opinions, mainly indebted to Messrs. 
Layard and Botta, for the evidences 
on which he has come to that couclu> 
sion, but which he is unable to commu¬ 
nicate, pending the preparation of 
their forthcoming illustrations of the 
ruins of Nineveh. It is not a very 
legitimate method of proof, but we 
shall be prepared to give Mr. Fer* 
gusson all the credit for sagacity he 
may deserve, when Layard’s drawings 
shall have established his proposition 

“The upper part of Ibo walls of all the 
apartmouts discovered l>y Mr. Layard,” 
he tells us, “is carv<>d with painted ar- 
chUeeturai details ol* groat beauty and 
elegance, and, wh‘en.))ublislied, will show 
that it was Irora this country that the 
Oreeks got the Ionic form of their art, 
though it was from Egypt tliat they bor¬ 
rowed Iho Doric. I believe, however, 
that when they are published, it will be 
found that there is scarcely an idea or a 
detail in Grecian art.tlfat may not be 

traced to one of these sources. 

Wiien the specimens on their way homo 
are once accessible to the public [unfor¬ 
tunately, we believe, they have been 
greatly injured on their passage], 
and the complete drawings made by 
Mr. Flaiidin, of the Klio^sabad niouii- 
ment, and those of Mr. Liiyaril, are 
published, 1 foci convinced that they 
will throw a stronger and clearer light, 
not only on the ancient history of Greece 
and Italy lut aI.so on th.at of India, 
than any other discovery t.iat has yet 
been made; aad even if we should not 
bo able to decipher the inscriptions, the 
details of the art will suflice to point 
out the afliliation of almost all the pri¬ 
mitive nations of Asia and Europe,"— 
pp. 278, 270. 

These are large expectations to 
encourage, and, so far as Mr. Bottu's 
illustrations of Nineveh have yet gone 
(and a large portion of that superb 
work, including the illust^tions of the 
Khorsabad monument, has now reach¬ 
ed Dublin), we do not recognise the 
striking analogy between them and the 
remains of early Greek art which Mr. 
J''ergusson insists on. In Botta's il¬ 
lustrations W'G are admitted among the 
portals and courts of a class of edifices 
difl'erent alike from the Greek and the 
Egyptian type. The leo-gritf and the 
uriehtal chimera, or winged bull with 
the human face, which here take the 
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place of the sphynx^ instead of present¬ 
ing the smooth and contemplative cha¬ 
racter of the recumbent Egyptian 
monster, confront us, erect, gradient, 
and full of grim, intense activity. 
Energy and tension are the charac¬ 
teristics of every figure, animal and 
human, in these Babylonish sculptures, 
whether they be winged lions or tau¬ 
rine chimeras, constituting, while they 
seem also to guard, the entrances of 
rock-cut portals, or figures of Jemshid 
Btranglingthe lion of some ante-Nemean 
myth, or car-borne kings, “ with bend¬ 
ed bow^ and quiver full of arrows,’' 
scattering their enemies, or hunting 
the lion. They alike dificr from the 
rounded stiffness of the Egyptian, and 
from the graceful and elegant freedom 
of<he later Greek forms; but between 
them and the earlier forms of Greek 
art, there is a striking similarity of 
style and execution. The high-strung 
and grotesque stiffness of these Baby¬ 
lonish sculptures is found repeated 
with a complete identity of feeling, in 
the metopes of Selinus. We also see 
Hoinelhing of thu same taste in the 
early British and Gaulish coins, though 
separated from the period we refer to 
by so wide an interval of time. We 
incline to concur in all tliat Mr. 
Fergusson says, in reference to those 
resemblances, though we could wish 
his own style of writing more worthy 
of the elegance of his subject:— 

“ U is by no means clear whence the 
Greeks borrowed the rudiments of tbeir 
art of seuluturo; but 1 do not think it 
could have boeo from Egypt, for, in tlio 
oldest specimens of their art, 1 (‘annot 
trace a vestige of the formal, lialf-arclii- 
tootural mndo of sculpture which that 
people practised, nor of the fiat, con- 
voix'ional, profile form, which isS tlio 
only one th<>y almost ever attempted for 
groups. On the contrary, the Archaic 
forms, both of sculpture and painting, 
with the Greeks, arc characterised by 
exaggerated activity, and bold, mus¬ 
cular development, w'hich scorn to have 
been their mode of expressing power, 
instead of the .size combined with re¬ 
pose, whiiOi was Iho Egyptian manner 
of expressing the same thing.—On the 
contrary, their ‘early bculpturos are 
extremely similar to those of IVrsepolis, 
or^ rather to those recently disi-ovored 
on the banks of the Tigris, near ancient 
Nineveh, which, both in the degi’eeofar- 
tistu* e.xcellcncc and the mode of expres¬ 
sion^ are singularly like the old forms of 
Greek sculpture, jrorhapi. botUtheseare 
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the dorolopmoiits of somo old Pelasgic 
originals, now lost, or of which only frag> 
inentfl or traditions remain."—p. 410. 

The word "activity” is not happily 
chosen to express the action of force in 
tlieso Babylonish figures; it is an 
activity of muscles and sinews on an 
osteology of repose. Though Jemslud 
o(i (11116 the lion till the claws and eyes 
of tho hcabt protrude, and his own 
face is forced by the effort into a 
tcn iblo grin, yet the poise of his 
figure is not disturbed, nor does he, 
in his exertion, turn his face* to the 
right or left; but from the mus¬ 
cles contracted on bis brow into a 
dreadful frown, to the contractor- 
sinews of his toes, every fibre of his 
frame seems engaged in tho action^f 
RiltiGoxing. The same may he said of 
tho leo-grifFs. Massiveness and sta¬ 
bility are in all their outlines; tension, 
to the extent of rigidity, pervades their 
features in detail. Their fangs and 
talons are G.xp 08 ed; every limb ap- 
])car8 strung with sinewy energy; the 
very feathers stand in their wings, with 
a metallic croctness; yet they seem 
what they are, unmoved and immov¬ 
able guardians of the gates and propyla 
of which they constitute portion. For 
these winged monsters of the Baby¬ 
lonish buildings aro not, like the 
sphynxes of the Memnonium, or the 
lions of the Pirmus, adjuncts or acces¬ 
sories to their edifices, but parts of the 
building, cut out into forms of life, and 
full of the ostentation of potential force 
swiftness, and destructiveness. You 
thus entered the court of the Baby¬ 
lonish god or king, not bet^cn two 
jiicrs of masonry or pillars, but between 
two awful forms of power and might, 
ready, as far os sculpture on a gigantic 
scale could represent, to start into %fe 
and action. Was Daniel familiar with 
the aspect of graven beasts like these ? 
Dill the " Three Youths ” return the 
gaze of these stony, relentless eyes, 
with their glances of holy defiance ? 
Possibly wo shall know by the trans¬ 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which cover the adjacent walls, and 
which are certunly phonetic charac¬ 
ters, and almost certainly legible. In 
the meantime, we cun but wish speed 
to the labours of Mr. Layard, and 


acknowledge that, however ducropaut 
the form and arran^ment of parta 
and objects, in these Babylonish, and 
in the early Greek monuments, a simi¬ 
larity, too minute to be accidental, 
exists in the style and feeling of the 
sculptures with which both are adorn¬ 
ed, and that that similarity of style is 
traceable not only into Grtece, but 
also into Sicily, Etruria, and perhaps 
Gaul. 

In connexion with this theory of 
Ionic and I^ruscan associations, we 
might refer to the volutod capita of 
tbo column discovered in tho painted 
tomb of Vulci, and of which Mr. 
Dennis has gifen a representation, in 
his " Cities and Cemeteries of Etru¬ 
ria.” It has been usual, however, to 
refer Etruscan monuments, exhibiting 
the elegant style of deenration for 
which this tomb is remarkable, to the 
later Roman epoch ; and to this opi¬ 
nion Mr. Dennis, following tlie con¬ 
clusions of Caniiia, regarding tho 
capital in question, inclines. If this 
be so, the pillar of Paris and Helen 
tells a tale a thousand years too 
modern to be us4d in evidence on this 
issue. But Mr. Dennis's opinion is 
not lightly to be controverted; and 
his book is a work of too much soli¬ 
dity and learning, as well as curiosity 
and elegance, to bo made the subject 
of a subordinate notice. 

Expecting, therefore, such further 
lights on these afiinitios of early Euro¬ 
pean and Oriental civilisation, as Mr. 
Layard may be able to give us from 
the decorated halls of Khorsabad,* ur 
Mr. Fergusson from his promised 
survey of the monuments of Cabul 
and India, we may inquire whether 
our author has, so far, indicated any 
path to new or better modes of building 
or construction*thaQ we have hitherto 
been accustomed to. As he is un¬ 
doubtedly a very fearless and original 
thinker, and not in the least fastidious 
in his mode^f declaring his opinions, 
we shall at least have abundant, though 
crude, material for discussion in any¬ 
thing he proposes. But his theory, so 
far, consists almost wholly in negation 
and displacement of authoriiy. What 
sort of edifice he may design to erect 
on such a demolition of (vreek and 
Roman examples, as bo seems to think 


* Mr. Layard's learned and beautiful volumes have reached us as wc go to press. 
VOL. XXXIIT.—NO. CXCIV. N 
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necessary towards the preparation of 
his foundations^ it is not easy to fore> 
see* and he himself does not appear to 
know. But he has conceived the idea 
that England in the nineteenth century 
needs a new style of art> commensu¬ 
rate with her spiritual^ temporalj and 
scientific advancement—that the old 
modes of learning are effete, both in 
letters and in building; and that new 
methods of construction and decora¬ 
tion ought to accompany a substan¬ 
tially new and improved prder of wor¬ 
ship. Against the Palladian school 
which our forefathers regarded os pe¬ 
culiarly adapted to the wants of our 
social system, to our clitnate, and man¬ 
ners, and to the solid and rational cha¬ 
racter of our religion-removed as wo 
have been accustomed, to consider it 
alike from gorgoousness and gloom oil 
the one band, ahd from unworthy bald¬ 
ness and sordid simplicity on the other—. 
Mr. Fergusson revolts with a vehe¬ 
mence of repugnancy quite fanatical. 
And although he is more tolerant of 
tbo Gothic, which he regards as a le¬ 
gitimate exposition of its own period, 
he tolerates it only in and for that 
period, which he regards—and we 
think justly—as for ever past in Eng¬ 
land, and incapable of revival. What 
substitute he may propose remains to 
be seen. Possibly he postpones his sug¬ 
gestion, till, having faK.iiiiarised his 
readers with Assyrian, Hindoo, and 
Chinese forms, he will have to deal 
with eyes less likely to be startled by 
novelties which at present they might 
regard as somewhat uncouth. We can 
imagine how the parasol roofs and 
tent-Uke outlines of Chinese architec¬ 
ture might lead, by an easy enough 
transition, considering the advance¬ 
ment of our English engineers in 
their art of suspensory constructions, 
to a style in which roofs of illimitable 
extent, and of any form the fancy of 
the builder might desire, would be 
hung from inverted cakl^'B between 
piers of masonry, like Menai, ex¬ 
panded laterally till the under surface 
of the flooring should become the ceil¬ 
ing of an apartment of an acre in ex¬ 
tent, or Mcnai crossed by Hammer¬ 
smith, spreading tiieir diagonals over 
an apartment of ten acres. We could 
imagine all the most recent aids of 
science employed in heating, lighting, 
and vmtilaling such a hull, and that 
when rU was done it might express 


very effectively the triumphs of mo¬ 
dern physics; but we are at liberty to 
say of our own creation, that we ap¬ 
prehend it would be, in point Cf ap¬ 
pearance, eminently ugly, and in point 
of durability by no means eq^ual to an 
arched, or even timber-roofed stone 
building. Yet between a construction 
suspended in some such way, and one 
supported in something of the usual 
manner, by walls or pillars, we sec no 
prospect of Mr. Fergusson discovering 
any alternative method, and will own 
that we would be satisfied to take So¬ 
merset'House in lieu of all that he is 
likely to suggest of novelty in civil ar¬ 
chitecture, or St. Martin's in the 
Fields, 'in full discharge of his obliga¬ 
tion to produce us something unex- 
uuvplcd in church building. 

On this latter subject, however, Mr. 
Fergusson suggests an experiment 
which we could very well wish to see 
put in trial. 

“ Suppose (he says) some English 
church-building society were to dotor- 
mtne to erout a modern English cliurch, 
which should not bo cither Grecian or 
Gothic, or, indeed, of any other stylo, 
but simply the boat possible edifice for 
the performanco of the Anglo-Protest- 
ant form of worship, it would ho no 
easy matter to procure in England a de¬ 
sign for such an edifice ; but a good jire- 
mium would produce several attempts. 
Suppose the host chosen, and (tarried 
into effect, no sooner is it built, Ilian it 
is easy to sec its dcfrels. But lot the 
company, having carefully noted and 
judged its imporfectioiis, employ the 
sui.K* architect, or another, to build a 
second church, in which they will be 
avoided as far ns the case admits of, few 
can doubt that the second church would 
be an improvement on the first. A third 
mipht remedy many defects that still 
might b(( detected in the second ; but If 
this mode of elimination of defects were 
steadily pursued tlirnugh a scries of say 
ton successive churches, without swerv¬ 
ing to the right or to the loft, but st(*a- 
dily striving to produce tho best possi¬ 
ble church, the tenth would certainly 
be a very perfect building,” 

That is to eny, perfect of tho kind, 
and in the particular taste of the first- 
selected model. But till some one 
were selected which might be sub.sc- 
queutly refined on, the process of itu- 
provcnicnt would still remain to he 
begun ; and in fixing on that first 
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model consists tbe difficulty. We be> 
lieve all that judgment and sagacity 
can suggest on the general form ana 
arrangement of a modern Protestant 
church may be found in the letter 
written by that renowned mason, Sir 
('hristopber Wren, on his appoint, 
merit to the commission for building 
dfty now parish churches for London 
anil Westminster, under the statute 
of Queen Anno, A..U. 1707. If we 
could have any hope that words of 
wisilom and knowledge would penc- 
Irato the dull oars of those who, un- 
hii]»])iiy fur the cultivation of the Ii> 
hiM’iil arts in this country, now direct 
tiu! construction and repair of our 
i-iiurchcs of tlie Irish estahiishment, 
wc would extract entire the lesson set 
before them hy Wren. Hut the arre^ 
gunce of stupidity despises udmouitioii, 
and we shall satisfy ourselves with 
such portions of the Grand Master’s in> 
Ktructiuns as wo would wish, in con. 
nexion with Mr. Pergusson’s proposal, 
to bring before those church-building 
societies of England who have begun 
to perceive the inconsistency and mis¬ 
chief of medieval restorations. After 
speaking of situs and materials, and 
declaring—what is little known, but 
very well deserving of tbe attention of 
Imllilers—that the clay of London can 
still he made into bricks, as good as 
those made there in ancient times by 
ibe Homans, and more durable than 
any stone produced in our islands— 
I'ccuinuiciuling Portland stone for 
ipioins and ornarnontul work exter¬ 
nally j and cautioning the builder to 
use oak in tlie roof, because it will best 
bi’jir the riGgligenco of churchWardens, 

** who usually whitewash the church, 
and set u]) their names, but neglect to 
preserve the roof over their heads, 
goes on to say:— 

‘‘ If the churcliOK could hold each two 
tlnkusaiul, it would still be siiort of the 
iiucossary supply. The churches, there¬ 
fore, tihould bo large; but still, in our 
reformed religion, it should seem vain 
to inuko a parish church larger than 
that all who are present can both hoar 
mill see. The Uomanists, indued, may 
build larger churches: it is (Mioiigh if 
they hear the murmur of the mass, and 
see the elevation of the host; but ours 
aro to be fitted for auditories. T can 
hardly think it praotiuahlu to make a 
single room so capacious, with pews and 
t'alierics, as to hold abuvu two thousand 


persons, and all to hear tbe servlco; 
and both to hear distinctly and sio the 
preacher. I endeavoured (ho says') to 
effect this in building tbe parish church 
of St. James’s, Westminster, which, I 
presume, is the most capacious, with 
these qualifications, that hath yet been 
built. In this church I mention, though 
very broad, and tho middle navo arched 
us there are no walls of a se¬ 
cond order, nor lanterns, nor buttresses, 
but tho whole roof rosts upon the pil¬ 
lars, as do also tho galleries, I think it 
may bo found iicautit'ul and convenient, 
and as such tho cheapest of any form I 
could invent. Concerning the placing 
of the pulpit, I shall obs(>rvo—a modo- 
rato voice may bo hoard fifty fobt boforo 
the preacher, thirty foot on each slile, 
and twenty behind the pulpit; and nut 
this (here we pray tho attention of tho 
clergyman as well as tho arohitoot) un¬ 
ices the pronunciation be diMtincl and 

equal, without losing the voice at tho 
last word of the sentence, which is com¬ 
monly emphatical, and, if obscured, 
spoils tho whole senso. A Fronchmuii is 
heard further than an English preacher, 
because he raises his voice, and not. 
sinks his last words. 1 mention this as 
an insufferable fault in the pronuniua- 
tiun of some of our otherwise cxcollriit 
preaehersi which schoolmasters might 
correct in the young, as a vicious pro¬ 
nunciation, and not as the Roman ora¬ 
tors spoke; for tho principal verb in 
Latin is usually the last word; and if that 
bo lost, what becomes of tho sentence ? 
By what 1 have said, it may bo thought 
reasonable that tho new churchos should 
be, at least, sixty feet broad, and ninety 
feet long, besides a chancel at one en<f, 
and tho belfry and portico at tho other. 
And we are nut to observe too nicely 
east or wost in tho position, unless it 
falls out purposely ; and such parts as 
happen to lie mo&t open in view should 
be adorned with porticos, both for 
beauty and convenience, which, toge¬ 
ther with handsoaie spires or lanthorn.s, 
rising above the neighbouring houses, 
may be of sufficient ornament to tliu 
town, withont a groat expense for en¬ 
riching the outward walls.” 

If wo could select one passage more 
full of ’gall and wormwood for our 
author than another, it probably would 
be this commendation of the revived 
Augustan style for our English church¬ 
es ; for much as his indignation is ex¬ 
cited against the Homan model, it 
burns with tenfold vehemence against 
the British copy. England, in his judg¬ 
ment, ought tu he original, as she is 
great, in all things—ought In banish 
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Latin and Grccic literature from her 
universities; and, as she has thrown 
off the thraldom of papal Home, in 
her ritual of public worship, ought to 
reject the examples of pagan Rome in 
the construction of her temples. Old 
London Bridge, he argues, was ns 
perfect a structure of its kind, and an¬ 
swered all the purposes for which it 
was intended, as completely as West¬ 
minster Abbey. We have bod the 
courage to pull down the one, and re- 
place^it by a better; Why not then 
pull down but wo will not partici¬ 
pate in the'sacrilege which the argu¬ 
ment suggests. For it is sacrilege, 
and, in addition, folly, to speak of lay¬ 
ing bands on monuments still beautiful, 
and still worthy of the magnificence 
and piety of thoir founders (however 
tinsuited for new erections of an 
age possessed with different ideas, and 
accustomed, hitherto, to express these 
ideas in other forms of construction), 
for tho purpose, merely, of making 
room for something, we know not 
what, of our own devising. It is as if 
we should say, let us have a new reli¬ 
gion ; and as preparatory to devising 
what our new faith is to be, let us 
abrogate the old: let us have a new 
social system $ and as preparatory to 
settling our future constitution, let us 
divorce'bur wives, and abjure our pro¬ 
perties. ** It may be asked,” says Mr. 
Fergusson—and so, indeed, it reason¬ 
ably may~**if 1 propose to throw 
over all precedent, and to abandon at 
once all Grecian pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles, and all the classical and me- 
difeval externals, which now make up 
the stock in trade of an architect, what 
would I propose to establish in their 


place ? The answer is a simple,'though 
scarcely a satisfactory one, as it is 
merely—I do not know. But if any 
one reflects a moment, he will see that 
it is impossible I or any one else could 
know, without, at least, tho gift of 
prophecy; for the very essence of 
progress is its procession towards 
something which we do not now see, 
and the essence of invention is, finding 
out what we do not know, and what 
could not be known before.” And 
the essence of vanity, it may not un¬ 
justly be added, is to deem oneVself 
wiser tban all who have gone before; 
to claim the privileges of prophecy 
without having had either dream or 
vision ; and to pretend to tho capacity 
for invention without knowing what it 
i9>we seek. 

That a vanity so offensive should 
deform the writings of an able and 
originabminded man, is matter of rc- 
^et rather than of surprise, consider¬ 
ing how and where the rudiments of 
that intellectual cultivation, the extent 
of which he so much over-estimates, 
were acquired by our author. An edu¬ 
cation at one of the universities, whose 
learning he so arrogantly contemns, 
would have taught Mr. Fergusson how 
much the suggestions of genius are 
aided by, at least, the ostensible ac¬ 
companiment of modesty. But no 
defects, however glaring, in point of 
taste or style, ought to diminish the 
merit of these substantially new views, 
which, in the midst of much that is 
eccentric, and a good deal that is mero 
folly, will reward the reader honestly 
desirous of instruction, who takes up 
this reifiarkable volumo of a remark¬ 
able man. 

II 
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THE CB088 ON TBE SNOW MOUNTAINS. 
A SCAia>DrATlAN TA1.R, 
CHAPTER I. 


A SHiP| a rude, pine-built TesseU lay 
tossing, and heaving, and tempest- 
driven, on a southern sea. Brave, 
wild-looking Norsemen were cn her 
deck, breasting the storm, and con¬ 
trolling the ship with a desperate 
strength and almost ferocious energy, 
which, in those early days, stood in 
the place of skill. For it was in tj^e 
time of Europe’s stormy, unfettered 
youth, when civilisation was just 
dawning in those of its climes which 
were nearest the sun. But the ship 
came from the North, the wild and 
savage North ; her pine timbers had 
once rocked to the tempests in a 
Scandinavian forest, and afterwards, 
winter by winter, bad struggled with 
the ice-bound waters of Scandinavian 
seas. It was the ship of a Viking. 

The vessel seemed strugglioE be¬ 
tween the sea and sky. The l&den, 
low clouds almost rested on her top¬ 
most masts, as if to press her down 
into the boiling deep; the storm- 
spirits howled imove her—the waves 
answered the roar from beneath. And 
in the ship there was one faint, wailing 
cry, which made that wild chorus the 
birth-hymn of a human soul. 

The mother, the young nipther of 
an hour, lay unconscious of all the 
turmoil around her. With the Angel 
of Birth came the Angel of Death; 
already the shadow of his wings ^as 
upon her. The Viking sat at her feet, 
still, stern, immovable. Perhaps he 
now felt how it was that the fair 
southern flower, stolen and forcibly 
planted on a cold, northern rock, had 
withered so soon. He sat with his 
grey head resting on his rough, 
wrinkled hands, his cold, blue eyes, 
beneath their shaggy brows, looking 
with an iron-bound, tearless, terrible 
grief, upon the death-white face of his 
young spouse. 

The nurse laid the babe on a silken 
cushion at his feet. 

** Let my lord look upon his son, 
his heir. This is a joyful day for the 


noble Jarl Hialmar. Praise be to 
Odin; ah, it^is a blessed day V* 

The Viking's eye turned to the 
child, and theif bock again to the 
mother, and a slight quivering agitated 
the stern lips. 

'' A blessed day, Ulva, sayest thou, 
and she- -.” 

A gesture and a glance, half of 
scorn and half of hatred, showed how 
the Norsewoman felt towards the 
desolate southern maid who had be¬ 
come the Viking's bride. Ulva ex- 
ressed, in the metaphorical poetry of 
er country, what she dared not say in 
plain language. 

** There was a poor, frail, southern 
flower, and undbr the shadow of its 
leaves sprang up a seedling pine. 
What mattered it that the flower 
withered, when the noble pine grew ? 
Was it not glory enough to have 
sheltered the young seed, and then 
died? What was the weak southern 
plant compared to the stately tree— 
the glory of the North? Let it 
perish. Why should my lord mourn?” 

At this moment a low wail burst 
from the new-born babe. The sound 
seemed to pierce like an arrow of 
light through the mist of death-slum¬ 
ber that was fast shrouding the young 
mother. Her marble Angers fluttered, 
her eyes opened, and turned with an 
imploring gnz^ towards the inirsc, 
who had taken in her armstlie moan¬ 
ing child. 

“ She asks for the babe—give it,** 
muttered the father. 

But the hard, rigid features of 
Ulva showed no pity. 

«I guard my lord s child,” she 
said; ** his young life must not be 
perilled by the touch of death.” 

The mother’s eyes wandered to¬ 
wards her husband with a tnuto, 
agonised entreaty, that went to his 
heart. 

Give me the child,” hia strong 
voice thundered, unmindful of the 
terror which convulsed every limb of 
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that frail, perishing form. He laid 
the babe on her breast, already cold, 
and guided the feeble, dying hands, 
until they wrapped it round in a close 
embrace. 

** Now, Clotilde, what wouldst 

thou ?_speak I” he said, and his voice 

grew strangely gentle. 

Then the strength of a mother's 
heart conquered even death for a time. 
The Jarl's wife looked in her lord's 
face, and spoke faintly. 

“ Ulva said truly— f die. It was 
not for me to see agidn my sunny land. 
But my lord was kind to bear me 
thither once more, though it is too late. 
1 had rather sleep under the soft bi]> 
lows that wash against the shores of 
my own land, than benoiith the north¬ 
ern snows; they have frozen my 
heart. Not cyen thou canst warm it, 
my babe, iny little babe !” 

The Viking listened without reply. 
His face was turned away, but his 
strong, muscular hands were clenched, 
until the blue veins rose up like knots. 
At that moment he saw before him, in 
fancy, a young captive maiden, who 
knelt at his feet, and clasped his robe, 
praying that he would send her back 
to her own southern home. Then he be¬ 
held a pale woman, the wife of a noble 
Jarl, with the distinctive chain on her 
neck, a golden-fettered slave.And 
both wore the same face, though 
hardly so white and calm, as the one 
that drooped over the young babe, 
with the mournful lament—They 
have frozen niy heart; they have 
frozen my heart 1” 

And Hiahnar folt that he Had be¬ 
stowed the Jarl's coronet and the 
nuptial ring with a hand little less 
guilty than if it had been a mur¬ 
derer’s. 

** Ch)tildo,” whispered he, thou 
and 1 shall never meet more, in lift* or 
after. Thou goest to the Christian 
heaven.—1 shall drink mead in the Val¬ 
halla of iny fatliers. Before we part, 
forgive me if 1 did thee wrong, and 
say if there is any token by which I 
may prove that 1 repent.” 

'I'ho dying mother's eyes wandered 
from her child to its father, and there 
was in them less of fear and mure of 
love than he had over seen. 

Hialrour," she murmured, I for¬ 
give—forgive me, too. Perhajis I 
might have striven more to love thee; 
but the dove could not live in the sea- 


eagle's nest. It Is best to die. I have* 
(miy one prater—Take my babe witli 
thee to my own land; let him sray 
there in his frail childhood, and l)e> 
troth him there to some bride who will 
make his nature gentle, that he may 
not regard, with the pride and scorn 
of his northern blood, the mother to 
whom his birth was death.” 

** 1 promise,” said the Viking; and 
he lifted his giant sword to swear by. 

" Not that ; not that 1” cried tlio 
young mother, as, with a desperate 
energy, she half rose from her bed. 

1 see blood upon it—my father’s, 
my brethren’s. O, God ! not that.” 

A superstitious fear seemed to strike 
like ice through the Jarl's iron frame. 
He laid down the sword, and took in 
Ms giant palm the tiny hand of the 
babe. 

** This child shall bo a token between 
us," ho said, hoarsely. ** I swear by 
thy son and mine to do all thou 
oskest. Clotilde, die in peace.” 

But the blessing was wafted after 
an already parted soul. 

Ulva started up from the corner 
where she had crouched, and took the 
child. As she did so, she felt on its 
neck a little silver cross, which the 
oxpi]^iig mother had secretly contrived 
to place there—the only baptism f’lo- 
tilde could give her babe. Ulva 
snatched it awa}', and trampled on it. 

** Ho is all Norse now, true son of 
the Vikingir. Great Odin! dry up 
in his young veins every «lrop of the 
accursed stranger's blood, and make 

him wholly the child of IIi:dinur I” 

* * • « * 

Another birth-scene. It w.os among 
the vine-covered plains of Prance*, 
where, at the foot of a feudal castle*, 
th.* limpid Garonne Howod. All w.as 
mirth, and sunshine, and song, within 
and without. Of (’harlemagne's 
knights, there was none braver than 
Sir Loys of Aveyran. And ho was 
rich, too; his vineyards Lay far and 
wide, outspread to the glowing sun of 
southern France—so that the minstrels 
who came to celebrate the approach' 
ing birth, had good reason to bail the 
heir of Sir Loys of Aveyran. An 
heir it must be, all felt certain, for the 
knight had already a goodly train of 
four daughters, and orisons innumer¬ 
able had been put up to the Virgin 
and all the sainto, that the next might 
be a son. 
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U must be XI <k)n-~f(n' tbe old iiur^e 
<ti Sir Lojs, a strange woman* nho, 
almost dead to this world, w.is said to 
leer dimly into tbc world ha)end, 
md soon a vision of a young* armed 
warrior* climbing snow-covered hills* 
lending by the hand a fair* spirit-like 
maiden* while the twain between them 
bore a guidon cross* the device of Sir 
Imys ; and the mother-expectant had 
dreamed of n beautiful boy’s face, with 
clustering amber hair* and beside it 
appeared another less fair* but more 
feminine—until at lust both fx^ed* and 
failing* seemed to blend into one. 
'I'hereupon the nurse interpreted the 
two visions as signifying that at the 
same time would be born* in some dis¬ 
tant land* u future bride for the heir. 

At last, just after sunset* a li^ht 
arose in the turret window—a signal 
to the assembled watchers that one 
more being was added to earth. The 
child was burn. 

Oh* strange and solemn birth-hour* 
when God breathes into flosh a new 
spark of his divinity* and makes unto 
himself another hiinmn soul I A soul* 
it inuy be* so great* so pure, so glo¬ 
rious* that the whole world acknow- 
li'dgos it to come from God ; or, even 
now confessing* is swayed by it as by 
n portion of the divine essence. Oh* 
niystoi'ious instant of a nuw creation— 
a creati^i greater than that of a mate¬ 
rial world. 

Tlie shouts rose up from the vxil- 
leys* the joy-fircs blazed on the hills* 
when the light in the turret was sud¬ 
denly seen to disappear. It had been 
dtt'«hed down by the hand of Sir Loys, 
in rage that heaven had onTy granted 
him a daughter. Poor unwelcome 
little waller! whose birth brought no 
glad pride to the father’s eye* no fmile 
even to the mother’s pale lips. The 
attendants hardly dared to glance at 
the helpless innocent* who lay un¬ 
cared-for and unregarded. All trem¬ 
bled at the stormy passions of the 
knight* and stealing away, left the babe 
alone. Then Ulrika* the old German 
nurse* came xmd stood before her fos¬ 
ter-son* with his little daughter in 
her arras. 

" Sir Loys," she said, “ God has 
sent thee one more jewel to keep* give 
unto it the token of joyful occeplance* 
the father’s kiss." 

But Sir Loys turned away in bitter 
wrath. 


It is no treasure ; it is a burthen 
curse! Woman/ what wm tU 
tiiy dreatns worth Where is the ndhle 
boy winch thou and the Lady of Avey- 
ran saw ■’ Fools that ye were I And 
I* too* to believe in such dreaming." 

There came a wondrous dignity to 
the Gerinan woman’s small* spare* 
uge-bent form* and a wild enthusiasm 
kindled in her still lustrous eyes. 

** Shamed bo the lips of the Knight 
of Aveyran* when such words come 
from them. * The dreams which Hea* 
ven sends, Heaiven will ful61. Dare 
not thou to cast contempt on mine 
age* and on this young bun, fresh from 
the hands of angels* which heaven can 
cause to open into a goodly flower* 
Doubt not* Sir Loys* the dream will 
yet come true." 

The knight laughed derisively, and 
was about to leave the apartment; 
but Ulrika stood in bis way. With 
one arm she held the little ono close 
to her breast—the other she raised with 
imperious gesture* that formed a 
strange contrast to her shrunken, 
diminutive flguse. The knight* strong 
and stalwart as he was* migiit have 
crushed her like a worm on Ids path¬ 
way, and yet be seemed to quail beforo 
the indomitable and almost superna¬ 
tural resolve that shone in her eyes. 

** Ulrika, 1 have spoken—take away 
the child* an^ let me go," he said $ and 
his tones sounded more like entreaty 
than command. 

But the woman still confronted him 
with her wild, imperious eyes* beneath 
which bis own sank in confusion. She-~ 
that frail creature* who seemed to need 
but a breath from death’s icy lips to 
plunge her into the already open 
tomb—she ruled him us min<l rules 
matter* ns tly:> soul commands the 
body. Loys of Aveyran* the bravest 
of Charlemagne’s knights* was like a 
child before her. 

“ What wouldst thou, Ulrika V" he 
said* ut lost. 

She pointed to the babe* and* obey¬ 
ing her imperative gesture* the father 
stooped down* and signed its forehead 
with the sign of the cross. At the touch 
of the mailed Angers* the little one 
lifted up its voice in a half-subdued cry. 

** Avo Mary 1" said the knight* m 
disgust; ** it is a puny* wailing imp. 
If Heaven has* indeed* sent it, Heaven 
may take it back agun—for there are 
daughters enough in the houae of 
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Aveyran. This one shall be a nun~ 
*tis nt for nothiiigelso.*' 

** Shame on thee, sacrilegious man,” 
cried Ulrika, indignantly. 

But the knight left her more swiftly 
than ever he had fled from a foe. 
The i^ed uurse threw herself on her 
knees before a rude image of the Vir¬ 
gin, at whose feet she laid the child— 

*' Oh! holy Mother," she prayed, 
** let not the dreams and visions of the 
night be unfulfilled. 1 believe them— 
I only of all this house. For my faith’s 
sake, give to this innocent that glorious 
destiny which, with prophetic eye, I 
saw. The world oasteth her out- 
take her, O Mother, into thy sacred 
arms, and make her pure, and meek, 
and holy, like thyself. I go the way 
of all the earth ; but thou, O Blessed 
One, into thy arms 1 ^ve this maid.” 

When Ulrika rose up, she saw that 
her petition had not been offered in 
solitude. Another person had entered 
the turret chamber. It was a young 
man—the counterpart of herself in tho 
small, spare form, yellow face, and 
wild, dark eyes. wore a dress 
half lay, half clerical, and his whole 
appearance was that of one immersed 
in deep studies, and almost oblivious 
of the ordinary affairs of life. 

Mother, is that the child ?" he 
said, abruptly. , 

Well, son, and hast thou also come 
to cast shame on this poor unwelcome 
one, like the man who bus just gone 
from hence?—I blush to say, thy 
foster-brother and thy lord," was the 
stern answer of Ulrika. 

The student knelt on one knee, and 
took gently the buby-hand that peeped 
out of the purple mantle prepared for 
the heir. He examined it long and 
eagerly— 

" One may soe the flower’s form in 
the bud, and I might, perhaps, trace 
the lines even now," be said. Ah 1 
there it is—even os I read in the stars 
—a noble nature—a life destined for 
some great end. Yet these crosses— 
oh 1 fate, strange and solemn, but not 
sad. And some aspects of her birth 
are the same as in mine own. It is 
marvellous I” 

Ulrika drew away the child, and 
sighed. 

** Ah I my son—my noble Ansgarius 
—wilt thou still go on with thy un¬ 
earthly lore. It is not meet for one 
to whom holy church has long opened 


her bosom; and said, come, my 
child—my only one—I would fain see 
thee less learned, and more pious. 
What art thou now muttering over 
this babe—some of thy secrets about 
the stars ? All—all are vanity I" 

•* Mother," said Ansgarius, sternly, 
<'thou believest in thy dreams and re¬ 
velations from heaven—I in my science. 
Let neither judge the other harshly, 
for the world outside thus judges 
both.” 

And he went on with his earnest 
examlnaition of the child's palm, occa¬ 
sionally moving to the turret window 
to look out on the sky, now all glitter¬ 
ing with stars, and then again consult¬ 
ing the tablets that he always carried 
in his ffirdle. 

Vlrika watched him with a steady 
and mournful gaze, which softened 
into the light of mother-love her dark, 
gleaming, almost fierce eyes. She sat, ' 
or rather crouched, at the foot of the 
Virgin’s niche, with the babe asleep on 
her knees. Her lean, yellow fingers 
ran over the beads of her rosary, and 
her liop moved silently. 

** Mo^er," said Ansgarius, suddenly, 

** what art thou doing there!" 

"Praying for thee, my son," she 
answered—"praying that Ijljese de¬ 
vices lead thee not astray, and that 
thou mayest find at last the true wis¬ 
dom.” 

** I want it not—I believe but what 
I know, and have'proved. It was thy 
will which clad me in this priest’s gar- 
inont. I opposed it not, but 1 will 
seek God in uiy own way. 1 will 
climb to.His heaven by the might of 
knowledge—that alone will make me 
like unto Him." 

Ulrika turned away from her son. 

^^And it was to this man—this proud, 
self-glorifier—that I would fain have 
confided the pure young soul this 
night sent upon the earth 1 No—son 
of my bosom—my life's care—may the 
Merciful One be long-suffering with 
thee until the change in thy spirit 
come. And this worse than orphan 
babe, 0 Mother of consolation, 1 lay 
at thy feet, with the last orison of a 
life spent in prayers. For this new 
human soul, accept the offering of that 
which now comes to thee.’’ 

Ulrika’s latter words were faint and 
indistinct, and her head leaned heavily 
against the feet of the image. Her 
son, absorbed in his pursuits, neither 
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saw nok^ lieard. Suddenly she arose* 
Htoud upright* and cried with a loud* 
clear* joyful voice— 

** It will come* that glory—I see it 
now—the golden cross she bears upon 
the hills of snow. There are foot* 
steps before her—they are thine* son 
of my hopes—child of xny long>en- 
during faith I Ansgarius—my Ansga. 


one!” 

Her voice failed suddenly* and she 
sank* on bended knees* at the feet of 
the Virgin. Ansgarius* startled* aU 
most terrified* lifted up his head* so 
that the lamplight illumined her face. 
The son looked on bis dead mo¬ 
ther. 


CHAPTEB n. 


lifcT US pass over a few years, before 
we stand once more in the grey towers 
of Aveyran. 

It was a feast* for Sir Loys was 
entertaining a strange guest—on old 
inati* who came unattended and un^- 
companied* save by a child and its 
nurse. Ho had claimed* rather than 
implored hospitality; and though he 
came in such humble guise* there was 
a nobility in his bearing which im¬ 
pressed the knight with perfect fkith 
in his truth, when the wanderer de¬ 
clared his rank to be equal witW that 
of Sir Loys himself. 

** Who I am and what I seek, 1 will 
reveal ere I depart*" abruptly said the 
wanderer; and with*the chivalrous 
courtesy of old the host^ sought to 
know no more* but bade him welcome 
to Aveyran. 

The old man sat at the board* stern 
and grave* and immovable as a statue; 
but his little son ran hither and thi¬ 
ther* and played with the knight’s wife 
and her maidens* who praised his fair 
silken hair* his childish beauty* and bis 
fearless confidence. But wherever he 
moved* there followed him continually 
the cold* piercing eyes of the nurse—a 
tall woman* whose dress was fordlgn* 
and who never uttered a word* save 
in a tongue which sounded strange and 
harsh in the musical ears of the Pro¬ 
vencals. 

The feast over* the guest arose* and 
addressed the knight of Aveyran— 

«Sir Loys* for the welcome and 
good cheer thou hast given* receive the 
thanks of Hialmar Jarl* chief of all the 
Vikings of the north," 

At this name* once the terror of half 
of Europe* the knight made a ges¬ 
ture of surprise* and a thrill of appre¬ 
hension ran through the hall, llial- 
mar saw it* and a proud smile bent bis 
lips. 


** Children of the south* ye need not 
fear* though the sea< eagle is in your 
very nest; ho is old and grey—his 
talons are weak now*" said the Jarl* 
adopting the metaphorical name which 
had been given him in former times* 
and which was his boast still. 

** Hialmar is welcome—we fear no 
enemy in a guest and stranger*" an¬ 
swered Sir Loys. ** Let the noble 
Jarl say on." 

The Viking continued— 

I have vowed to take for my son 
a southern hridl*. Throughout Eu-* 
rope* I have found no nest in which 
the young eagle could mate. Sir Loys of 
Aveyran* thou art noble and courteous 
—thou hast tnany fair daughters— 
give me one* that I may betroth her 
unto uy son.y 

At this sudden proposition* Sir Loys 
looked aghast* and the Lady of Avey- 
ran uttered a suppressed shriek; 
for the Vikings were universally re¬ 
garded with terror* as barbarous hea¬ 
thens ; and many were the legends of 
young mmdens carried ofi' by them 
with a short and rough wooing. 

Hialmar glanced at the terror- 
stricken faces around* and his own 
grew dark witiwanger. 

*<Is there here any craven son of 
France who dares despise a union with 
the mighty line of Hialmar ?’’ he cried* 
threateningly. ** But the ship of the 
Viking rides on the near seas, and the 
sea-eagle will make his talons strong* 
and his pinions broad* yet.” 

Sir Loys half-drew bis sword, and 
then replaced it. He was too true a 
knight to show discourtesy to an aged 
and unarmed guest. 

('Hialmar*" he answered, calmly* 
" thy words are somewhat free* hut 
mine shall remember thy grey hairs. 
Thou west my four daughters; but 1 
cannot give one as thy son’s bride* 
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seeing they are alreaily hetrothp<l in 
tlje fashion of our country ; and a good 
knight’s pledge is never broken.” 

*< And are there no more of the line 
of Aveyran ?” inquired Hiulinar. 

Sir Loys was about to reply, when, 
ft'om asidC'table that had been spread 
with meagre, lenten fare, contrasting 
with the pienty-laden board, there 
rose up u man in a monk’s dress. From 
under the close cowl two piercing eyes 
confronted the Lord ,of Aveyran. 
They seemed to force truth from his 
lips against his will. 

** 1 have one child more,” he said, 
** a poor worthless plant, but she will 
be made a nuu. Why dost thou gaze 
at me so strangely. Father Ansga- 
rfus?” added the knight, uneasily 

Ulrlka—heaven rest her soul!"—and 

he crossed himself almost fearfully, 

thy mother UJrika seems to look at 
me fr(»m thine eyes.” 

** Even so,” said the monk, in a low 
tone. “ Then, Loys of Aveyran, hear 
her voice from my lips. I see in the 
words of this strange guest the working 
of heaven’s will. thou dispute it 

not. Send for the child Heriuolin.” 

The knight's loud laugh rang out as 
scornfully as years before in the little 
turret'Chaiiiber. • 

“ What 1” said he, though he took 
courteous care the wouds should not 
reach Hiahnar's ears, '*am I to be 
swayed hither and thither hy old wo¬ 
men's dreams and priestly prophecies ? 
I thought it was by thy consent, good 
father, that she was to become a nun, 
and now thou sayest she shall wed 
this young whelp of a northern bear.” 

Ansgarius replied not to this con¬ 
temptuous speech, but his commanding 
eyes met the knight's; and once again 
the bold Sir Loys gr^v humble ; os if 
the dead Ulrika's soul had passed into 
that of her son, so os to sway her fos¬ 
ter-child still. 

** It is a strange thing for a servant 
of Holy Church to strive to break a 
vow, especially which devotes a ohild 
to the Virgin. I dare not do so great 
a sin I” ftuntly argued the Lord of 
Aveyran. 

But it seemed as though the cloudy, 
false subterfuge with which the knight 
hod veiled his meaning fell off, pierced 
through and through by the lightning 
of thcNie truth'penetratiijg eyes. Sir 
Loyb.t^dened to the very brew, with 
much as with anger. 
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“ Isabelle,” he muttered, “desire 
one of thy maidens to bring Hither our 
youngest child.” 

The silent, meek lady of Aveyran 
had never a word of opposition to any 
of her lord's behests. She only lifted 
up her placid eyes in astonishment at 
this unusual command, and then obeyed 
it. 

Hermolin was brought, trembling, 
weeping, too terrified even to struggle. 
Oh, sad and darkened image of child¬ 
hood, when a gleam of unwonted kind¬ 
ness and love seemed to strike almost 
with fear the poor desolate little heart, 
accustomed only to a gloomy life of 
coldness and neglect. For the dis¬ 
like, almoHthatrod, that fell like a sha¬ 
dow on her unwelcome birth, had ga- 
fhored deeper and darker over the 
lonely child. No father’s smile, no 
mother’s caresses, were her portion. 
Shut out from the sunshine of love,- 
the young plant grew up frail, wan, 
feeble, without beauty or brightness. 
No'’ono ever heard from Hermolin’s 
lips the glad laughter of infancy; 
among her sisters, she seemed like a 
shadow in the midst of their bright¬ 
ness. As she stood in the doorway, 
cowering under the robe of her con¬ 
ductor, her thih hands hiding her pale 
face, so ty^like a child's in its sharp 
outline, and her large restless eyes 
glancing in terror on all before Jier, 
the Norsewoman’s freezing gaze was 
the first turned towards her. 

“ By Odin! and it is such poor, 
worthless gifts as this that the Chris- 
tiuns offer to their gods I” she muttered, 
in her o^n language. 

“ What art thou saying, U)va ?” 
sharply asked the Viking. 

“ Nothing, my lord,” she answered, 
suVmissivcly, “ but that the young 
Olofhasat last found himself a bride. 
Look there.” 

The noble boy, whose fearless, frank, 
and generous spirit even now shone 
out, had darted forward, and now, with 
his arms clasped round Hennolin’s 
neok, was soothing her fears, and try¬ 
ing to encourage her with childish 
caresses. The little girl understood 
not a word of his strange Norse 
tongue, but the tones were gentle and 
loving. She looked up at the sweet 
young face that bent over her, half- 
wondering at something which seemed 
new to her in the blu^.eyes and bright 
golden h^. Twining her fingers in 
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one of Olof’s abundant locks, she 
compared it with one of her o«n long 
dark curls, laughed a low musical 
laugh, and finally^ reassured, put up 
her little mouth to kiss him, in perfect 
confidence. Olof, proud of his sue- 
cess, led the little maiden through the 
room, amidst many a covert smile and 
jest. 

But when the two children came 
near Sir Loys, Hermolin shrank back, 
and clung, weeping, to Olof s breast. 
There was no love in the father’s 
heart, but there was much a^f pride 
and bitterness. The child’s uncon¬ 
scious terror proclaimed aloud all the 
secrets of her cheerless life: it an¬ 
gered him beyond endurance. He 
clenched his gauntleted hands, and 
though hestrovc to make bis tone emm, 
as became a right courteous knight, 
yet there was in it somewhat of 
wrathful sarcasm, as he addressed his 
guest. 

*'.Tarl Hialmar, there stands my 
youngest child—though her^ooks 
would seem to belie the noble blood 
she owns. Heaven may take her, or 
thoii—1 core little which, so as I am 
no more burthened with a jewel 1 co¬ 
vet not.” 

The Norseman eyed with curiosity 
and doubt the frail, trembling child, 
who stood still enshielded by Olofs 
arms. It might be that the magic of 
that boyish love drew also the father’s 
pity towards the little Hermolin; or 
perchance, the sorrowful, imploring 
look of those deep, lustrous brown 
eyes, brought back the memory of 
others, which long ago had drooped in 
darkness—the darkness of a life with¬ 
out love. The Jarl’s face wore a new 
softness and tenderness when he beheld 
Hermolin; she felt it, and treiflbled 
not when Olof led her to his father's 
knees. 

Hialmar, still irresolute, turned to 
the nurse, who stood behind, watching 
every movement of her foster-son. 

<*Ulva,” he said, in his Norse lan¬ 
guage, thou hast been faithful, even 
ns a mother, to thy lord’s child. Wfaut 
sayest thou—shall we take this pour 
unloved babe as a bride for the last of 
the race of Hialmar T* 

UIvr's cold eyes regarded liermo- 
Hn; they wandered with jealous eager¬ 
ness over the slight drooping form; 
the white, thin arms, that seemed 
wasting away like the last snow*wreaths 


of winter; the quick-filtting roses, 
that deepened and faded momentarily 
on the marble cheek; and she said, in 
her heart— 

** It is well; death will come before 
the bridal; and then, the vow AilAlled, 
Olof shall take a northern maiden to 
his bosom, and the footstep of the 
stranger shall not defile the balls of his 
fathers.” 

Then Ulva bent humbly befbre the 
Viking, sayijfg aloud— 

** My lips are not worthy to utter 
their desire; but has not the young 
Olof himself chosen. The great Odin 
sometimes speaks his will by the lips of 
babes, as .well as by those of aged 
seers. It may be so now 1” 

It shall be 1” cried Hialmar. 

Sir Loys, 1 take thy daughter to be 
mine, according as tliou saidst. Thy 
church must seek another votary; for 
Hermolin shall be Olof’s bride." 

So saying, he enclosed both the chil¬ 
dren in his embrace, at which voung 
Olof laughed, and clapped his hands, 
while the little Hermolin, half afraid, 
half wondering,*onIy looked in the bov's 
bright face, and her own wiut lit u}) 
with confidence and joy. So, during 
the whole ceremony of betrothal, the 
baby-bride still seemed to draw cou¬ 
rage and gladness from the fearless 
smile of heri)oy-]over, never removing 
her gaze from that sweet oountenanoe, 
which had thus dawned upon her, the 
first love sunshine her young life had 
ever known. 

When Olof was parted from his 
childish spouse, she clung to him with 
a wild, despairing energy, almost ter¬ 
rible in one so young. He called her 
1)y the new name they had taught him 
to use towards her, and which he ut¬ 
tered, and sh% heard—both how un¬ 
conscious of the solemn life-bond it im¬ 
plied. Yet still it appeared to have a 
soothing influence ; her tears ceased, 
and her delicate frame was no lonra 
convulsed with grief. She lay in nis 
arms, still and composed. But at that 
moment there bent over them a tall 
dark shadow: it seemed to the child’s 
vivid imagination one of those evil 
spectral forms of which she had heard, 
and Ulva interposed her strong grasp. 
'Fhe last sight that Hermolin saw was 
not the beaming face, already so fond¬ 
ly beloved, of her young bridegroom, 
but the countenance of the Norsewo- 
inan had turned round upon her, with 
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the gloomy# threatening brow, and tbo 
white teeth glittering in a yet more 
fearful smile. No wonder that# years 
after# it haunted the child# com¬ 


ing between her and the sui^ image 
which^rom that time ever vimted her 
dreamSf less like a reality than an 
an angm from the unknown world. 


CHAPTEE m. 


Beneath the shadow of her convent 
walls the child Hermolin crew up. 
Her world was not that of her kin¬ 
dred : between her and them a line of 
separation was drawn that might not 
be crossed. She lived all alone. This 
was the destiny of her childhood and 
dawning youth. It was her father’s 
will: she knew it# and murmured not. 
She lifted up to heaven those affec- 
tions which she was forbidden to indulge 
on earth ; and when she came to the 
Virgin’s feet# her prayers and her love 
were less those of a devotee to a saint# 
than that of a child whose heart yearn- 
ed towards a mother. She spent in 
vague reveries those sweet# tender 
fancies which might have brightened 
home; and for all brother and sister- 
love# her heart gathefled its every ten¬ 
dril around the remembered image, 
which# star-like# had risen on her eai'ly 
childhood. It was her first memory: 
beyond it all seemed a shapeless dream 
of pain and darkness. The image was 
that of Olof. They had«told her that 
she was his betrothed—that he alone 
of all the world laid claim to her; 
and though she understood not the 
tie, nor the fulfilment that might come 
one day# still she clung to it as to 
some strange blessedness and joy that 
had been once and would be again# of 
which the bright beautiful face# with 
its golden-shadowed hair# was a rd^- 
membrance and an augury. Once# in a 
convent picture—rude# perhaps# yet 
most beautiful to her—the child fancied 
the limned head boro a likeness to this 
dream-image# and from that time it 
was impressed more firmly on her 
imagination. It mingled strangely 
with her vows# her prayers# and, 
above all# with her shadowy pictures 
of the future# over which# throughout 
her childhood, such mystery hung. 

Hermolin knew that she had been 
devoted to the service of heaven. 
From her still convent she beheld the 
distant towers of Aveyran: she saw 
the festive train that carried away her 
eldest sister a bride; she heard from 
'^er phuns the dull lament which 


told of her unseen mother’s death; 
she joined the vespers for the depart¬ 
ed soul. But all those tokens of the 
outside world were to her only phan- 
tasms of life. Far above them all# 
and looking down upon them# as a star 
looks down on the unquiet earth# dwelt 
Hermolin. 

Yet she knew also that it would not 
be always so. The nuns regarded her 
as set apart# and not one of Aemselvea. 
Ifound her neck she wore the be¬ 
trothal ring# which as# day by day# her 
small childish hand grew to maiden 
roundness# she used to draw op# in a 
mood too earnest to be mere sport, 
woB^ring bow soon the finger would 
fit me token# and with that# what 
strange change would come. And as 
her childhood passed by, Hermolin 
began to see a deeper meaning in the 
exhortations of one she loved dearest 
in the world—the monk who had been 
her confessor# friend, and counsellor 
all her life—Father Ansgarius. 

There had come a change over the 
son of Uirika. Who can tell how 
strong is a mother’s prayer? The 
answering joy which her life could not 
attain to# was given to her death. A 
flower sprung up from the mother’s 
dust# which brought peace# and holi¬ 
ness# and( gladness into the bosom of 
the son. After her death# Ansgarius 
believed. He believed# not with the 
arid# lifeless faith of an assenting in¬ 
tellect, but the full, deep earnestness of 
a heart which takes into itself God’s 
ima^# and is all-penctrated with the 
sunmine of His presence. The great 
and learned man saw that there was a 
higher knowledge still — that which 
made him even as a little child# cry, 
** O thou All-wise, teach me /—O thou 
All-merciful# love me I" 

Thus a spirit# strong as a man’s# 
and gentle as a woman’s, guided the 
early years of Hermolin—the child of 
prayers. And so it is: God ever an¬ 
swers these heart-beseeebings, not al¬ 
ways in the manner we will it—even 
as the moisture which rises up to hea¬ 
ven in soft dew# sometimes falls down 
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in rainj but it surely does falb and 
where e%rth most needs iti Gradually 
AH her younff soul was nurtured in 
peace and holiness, Ansgarius unfolded 
the future mission, in which he be¬ 
lieved, with all the earnestness that 
singles out from tho rest of mankind 
the true apostle—the man aent, 

Ilermolin listened humbly, reve¬ 
rently, then joyfully. On her young 
mind tho story of Ulrilca’s dream im¬ 
pressed itself with a vivid power, from 
which her whole ideas took their co¬ 
louring. And deeper, stronger, more 
engrossing bccaino her worshirf of that 
golden-haired angel-youth, who, with 
her, was to hear unto the snow-cover¬ 
ed mountains tho holy cross. She had 
no thought of human love: in her 
mind, Olof was only an earth-inc^- 
nation of the saint before whose like¬ 
ness she daily prayed; and who would 
come one day, and lead her on her 
life’s journey, to fulfil the destiny of 
which Ansgarius spoke. But when, 
AS years passed, her beautiful woman¬ 
hood expanded leaf by leaf, like the 
bud of a rose, to which every day 
there comes a deeper colour and a 
lovelier form, Herniolin was conscious 
of a new want in her soul. It was 
not enough that the beloved ideal 
should haunt her thoughts, and look 
on her in her slum!»er5—a glorious be¬ 
ing to he regarded with a worship 
deep, wild, as only the heart of 
dreaming girlhood knows, llennolin 
had need of a more human and an¬ 
swering love. In all that she baw of 
the world's beauty—in all the new, 
glad feelings which overflowed her 
hearU.-she longed for someclear eyes 
to look into—some dear hand to press 
—that her deep happiness mi^ht not 
waste itself unshared. Looking out 
from her bower in the convent gwden, 
she sometimes saw, in the twilight, 
young lovers wandering along the 
^een hillside, singing their Provencal 
lays, or sitting side by side in a happy 
silence, which is to the glad outburst 
of love what the night, with her pure, 
star-lit quie^ and her deep pulses— 
boating all the fuller for that myste¬ 
rious stillness—is to the sunny, open, 
all-rejoicing day. And then Hermo- 
lin’s bosom thrilled with an unwonted 
emotion; and she thought how strange 
and beautiful must be that double life, 
when each twin-heart says to the other, 
** 1 am not mine own but thinor—nay. 
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But all these fancies Herinolin fold¬ 
ed up closely in her maiden bosom, 
though she knew not why she did so. 
And even when the time came that 
the token-ring ever clasped her deli¬ 
cate finger with a loving embrace, she 
still lived her pure and peaceful life, 
awaiting the Mrfeoting of that destinj 
which sne believed was to come. 

At last on a day when it was not 
his wont to^isit the convent, Ansgn- 
rius appeared. He found the youug 
maiden sitting at her embroidery be¬ 
neath tho picture which was her de¬ 
light. Often and often the gaudy 
work fell from her hands, while she 
looked up at the beautiful and noble 
face that seemed to watch over her. 

Ansgarius came and stood beside his 
young pupil. His motions were rest¬ 
less, and ms eyes wandering; and there 
was an unquiet tremulouiness in his 
voice, which spoke more of the jarring 
world without, than of the subdued 
peace which ever abided within tho 
convent walls. Hermolin was seixod 
with a like unealines.<(. 

** My father,” she said—for she had 
long since learned to give that title to 
her only friend—** my father, what i« 
it that troubles thee ?” 

** 1 might say the same to thee, dear 
child; for ti)y cheek is flusited, and 
thino eye bright,*' the monk answered, 
evasively. 

** I know not why, but my heart is 
not at rest,” Hermolin said. '* I feel 
a vague expectation, ns if there were 
a voice calling me that I must answer, 
and arise and go.*’ 

The face of Ansgarius was lighted 
up with a wild enthusiasm. ** It is 
the power of the Virgin upon the 
child,” he murftiured. ** The time, the 
time is at hand 1 My daughter, wait,” 
he said more calmly ; <* if the call be 
heaven’s, thou canst not but follow at 
heaven’s good pleasure.” 

« T do — 1 will,” said Hermolin, 
meekly; and she folded her hands upon 
her young bosom, while her confessor 
gave her the benediction. 

** And now, my child, I have some¬ 
what to say to thee; wilt thou lis¬ 
ten ?” 

** Yes, here, my father,” she answer¬ 
ed, seating herself at his feet, while 
her fingers played with a coarse rosary 
of wooden beau, which she had worn 
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allherlife. Afteralongsilence.itcaught hast said, I must go forth at heaven’s 

the eye ofthe monk, and he burst forth— bidding, {or% life to be spent in work- 

«Child, child, dare not to make a ing that holy will, all men, and the 

toy of that holy relic ; never look at angels that wait on men, shall behold 

it but with prayers. Remember whose that it is thy word I speak—it is thy 

dying fingers onco closed over it—on spirit which dwells in me." 

whose cold breast it once lay—ay, Ansgarius looked amaxed, for never 
along with thee t” before had the maiden given such ut- 

** I remember,” said Hermolin, soft- terance to the thoughts' which pervad- 

ly. «* Forgive me, 0 father, forgive ed her whole life. Again he mur¬ 
ine—blessed soul of Ulrika and, mured “ The time is near.” But even 

kissing the crucifix, she raised her while ho regarded her, another change 
pure eyes to heaven. r seemed to come over the fitful spirit 

** Amen I” said Ansgarlus, devout- of Hermolin. She sank at the monk’s 
ly. “ And, O mother 1 strengthen feet, and bathed them with a shower 
me to tell this child of tho past and of tears. 

the future—mine and hers.” ** Oh, father, guide me,” she wept, “ 1 

He remained silent for a little, and am not as 1 was; there is a change— 1 
then said, suddenly—* feel it in my heart, and I tremble.” 

Hermolin, thou knowest what she It is the shadow of thy coming fate, 

was, and how she died. Listen while my child,” said Ansgarius, solemnly ; 
I speak, not of her, the blessed one! know thy bridegroom is at hand.” 
but of myself, and my sin. ' I lived Hermolin sprang up with a wild 
in darkness, 1 scorned the light, until gesture of Joy. 

it burst upon me with the brightness “Olofl—Olof! Is Oiof here ?” she 
of her soul, shed from its glorious cried. 

wings when it rose to God. In that And then, with an instinctive im- 
night 1 lay down, and ^reamed I walk* pulse of maidenly shame-facedaess, 
ed along a road all foul, and strewed she drooped her head, and hid her 
with briars and thorns. Then came burning cheeks under the novice's 
a vision ; it was the last of earthly veil she wore. 

mothers, Mary. She showed mo a Ansgarius continued. “ A ship 
brightpathwayonwhichmovedglorious lies at the river’s mouth, and from the 
angels, like women in countenance, towers of Aveyran 1 saw a train 
One face was tliat which had bent over winding across the plain. It may bo 
my childhood, youth, and manhood, that of the son of Hialinar. Nay, 
with untiring love. Oh, mother! how 1 why art thou trembling, child ? Host 
sprang forward with a yearning heart thou shrink thy destiny ?—thou, 
to thee; but the vision stood between the chosen of^Wc Virgin||j|irhom I have 
us, and I heard a voice saying, * Son, reared up to this end frith daily and 
tliou cunst never go to thy mother till nightly prayers,” added Ansgarius, 
thy feet are no longer defiled. Leave sternly. ^ 

that thorny way, and ascend to tho But the ascetic monk, absorbed in 
heavenly road.’ Then I awoke, and the one purpose of his existence, knew 

knew what my sin had been. O ino- not jhe wild flutterings of that young 

ther-saint, pray for me in heaven, that heart, nor how at tho moment Her- 

it may not be laid to my charge.” molin was less the devotee, ready to 

The monk sighed heavily, and bent work out her life’s aim, than tho timid 

down his head, already thickly strewn maiden about to welcome in her bo- 
with the snowy footsteps of ago. Then trothed, the realisation of a whole 
Hermolin stood up, and her face was girlhood’s dream of ideal love. Ans- 
as that of a young saint, resplendent garius took her by the hand, and led 
with the inward shining of her pure, her to the Virgin’s shrine. There, at 
heaven-kindled soul j and site said, in his bidding, Hermolin, half uncori- 
a tone like one inspired— scions of what she did, renewed her 

** God and thy mother have for- vows of dedication ; but while she 
given thee, since thou hast done tho knelt, the noise of rude, yet joyful 
will of both towards me. If, as thou music, was heard, and up the hill 

* For tins incident in the life of Ausgarius, see tho “ History of Sweden,” traiis- 
■ hiieaby Mary llowitt. 
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wound a goodly train. Firstofalltbore 
rode one^ who, to the strong frame 
and almost dant proportions of man- 
liood, added the clear, fair face of a 
youth. His long, sun-bright locks 
floated in the wind, and his eagle's 
plume danced above them; his eye, 
bold and frank, was that of one born 
to rule, and there was pride even in 
his smile. Yet, through all this change, 
Iformolin knew that face was the 
same which had been the sunshine of 
her childhood ~ the dream of her 
yoiith-»and her heart leaped towards 
hor bridegroom. • 

"Olof!—my Olofl" she cried, and 
would have flown to meet him, with 
llie same child-like love which had 
]>ourcd itself forth in tears on his nock 
years before, in the castle of Aveyra^i 
hut Ansgarius stood before her. 

** I am little versed in the world’s 
ways,” he said, ** yet it seems to me 
that this is scarcely the guise in which 
a maiden should go to meet her bride¬ 
groom and he glanced at the coarse 
nun’s dress which always enfolded the 
light form of Herraolin. The words 
touched a new chord in the soul of the 
young betrothed. 

Never until then had Ilermolin 
thought whether she were beautiful or 
no. In her calm retirement, she heard 
no idle talk about maiden's charms. 
Day after day she attired herself ill 
her simple dress, and felt no griof in 
folding up her long silken tresses under 
her close veil, or lmivuI^i^ her slen¬ 
der figure in|||e coars^S^ and thick 
girdle of cor^’^ Hut now her heart 
heat with anxiety: she fled hastily away 
to her own chamber. There she found 


the aged nun who attended her, while 
many rich garments, such as high-born 
damsels wore, lay scattered about. 
The glistening of them dazzled and 
confused Hermolin’s senses. She stood 
motionless, while the nun silently ex¬ 
changed her simple robe for the new 
attire f and then, while she beheld her¬ 
self in this unwonted likeness, hor cou¬ 
rage failed, her whole frame trembled, 
and she wept passionately. 

Hermolin felt that she was not boaii- 
tlful. Another might, perhaps, have 
seen, in the small, almost cnild-like 
form, an airy grace that atoned for its 
want of dignity, and have traced ad¬ 
miringly the warm southern blood that 
gave richness to the dear brown skin. 
But Ilermolin had known one only 
ideal of perfection; and all beauty, that 
bore no likeness to Olof, was as no¬ 
thing in her eyes. • 

Soon, ringing through the still oon- 
yent, she heard a bold, clear voice, and 
the girlish weakness passed away, while 
a boundless devotion sprung up in the 
woman's heart of Hermolin. Love, 
which united the clinging tenderness 
of the human, with the deep worship 
of the divine, took possession of her 
inmost sou). When she stood before 
her bridegroom, she thought of herself 
no more—she became absorbed in him. 
And when young Olof, in his some¬ 
what rough bwt affectionate greeting, 
lifted his fairy-like bride up in his strong 
arms, ho little knew how deep and wild 
was the devotion of that heart which 
then cast itself down at bis feet, to be 
cherished, thrown aside, or trampled 
on, yet loving evermore. 


CUAPTEn IV. 


< )n, gaily on, ploughing tho same seas 
which hud carried on their stormy 
breast the dead and the newly-born, 
went the ship of the young Norse chief¬ 
tain. And onward to the same nor¬ 
thern home, from beneath whose blight¬ 
ing shadow the dying mother had been 
borne, was wafted another southern 
bride. But it was not with her as 
with the wife of Hiulniar. Love, 
mighty, all-enduring love, made Her- 
inolin go forth, strung and fearless. 
She stood on the rocking deck, with 
the dark, surging, shuPL'lcss waves be¬ 
fore her eyes, not the green, sheep- 


besprinkled meads, and purple vine¬ 
yards of Provenj^o, with the rude voices 
and wild countenances of tho Viking's 
crow ever haunting her, instead of 
the vesper chaunts, and the mild¬ 
faced nuns, with their noiseless, sweep¬ 
ing garments. But Hermolin troinbled 
not, doubted not, for Olof was near 
her, and his presence lighted up her 
world with joy. The freezing north 
wind seemed to blow across her brow 
with tho softness of a balm-scented 
breeze, ^hen she met it, standing by 
her husband's side, or loaning against 
Ids breast. She looked not once bock 
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to the sunny shore of Provenge, but 
ever onward to tho north* the strong 
and daring north* without fear* and 
in the fulness of hope, for it was 
Olof's land. 

And he, the one* sole master of this 
golden mine of love* this true woman’s 
heart* pure as rioh, and rich as beau¬ 
tiful* how was it with him ? He took 
it as a long-preserved possession* 
which came to him ns a right, whose 
value ho never troubled himself to es¬ 
timate. The young heir.of the Viking 
had heard* all his life* of the southern 
bride who awaited his pleasure to claim 
her. Now and then* during the few 
seasons of restless idleness which in¬ 
tervened by chance between his hunt¬ 
ing and his war eipeditions* the soft 
(lurk eves and twining arms of a little 
child had crossed his memory* but 
Ulva* his nurse, said such ideas were 
weak and womanish in a chieftain's 
sdh* and bade him drive them away 
with bold thoughts and active deeds, 
more becoming in a man. 

Jarl Hialmar lived to behold his 
son tho bravest of the young northern 
warriors* and then Ank into the em¬ 
brace of the Volkyrim. He died in 
battle, one hand on his sword, and the 
other grasping a long lock of woman’s 
hair. On this relic he made the son 
of the dead Clotilde swear* by the soul 
of bis mother, to claim^rom the lord 
of France* either by fair words or 
force of arms* his plighted bride; and 
so Olof, longing for adventurous deeds 
in any cause* went forth with all the ea¬ 
gerness of youth on his quest. A lit¬ 
tle while he rejoiced in his prize* like 
a child toying with a precious jewel; 
a little while he softened his bold* 
fierce nature* into the semblance of 
gentleness and love; and then* looking 
in his face* whereon st'as set the seal 
of almost angelic beauty* Hermolin 
believed in the realisation of all her 
dreams. The golden-haloed saint of 
her peaceful youth lived ogsdn in the 
beloved Olof. 

And so it was* that in the wild ful¬ 
ness of this new joy* this blessed, hu¬ 
man love* Hermolin, the child vowed 
to the Virgin* the pious mmden of the 
convent* became merged in Hermolin* 
the wife of the young northern Jarl. 
It was less the pupil of Ansgarius* 
Bent forth, heaven-guided* on her 
holy mUsion* than the devoted wo¬ 
man, who would fain cling through 
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life and death unto her heart’s chosen. 
Gradually the shadow of an earthly 
love was gliding between that pure 
spirit and heaven’s light* and when 
it is so* ever with that soul-eclipse 
darkness comes. 

When the ship yet rode upon the 
seas, Olof's mien wore less of bride¬ 
groom tenderness, and he grew chafed 
and restless at times. He lingered not 
at Hermolin's side* to listen while she 
spoke of her childish past* or talk to 
her of the future—of their northern 
home. He never now* in lover-llke 
playfukiCHS* made her teach him then 
tho almost-forgotten speech of his mo¬ 
ther’s land* or laughed when her sweet 
lips tried in vain to frame tho harsh 
accents of the north. Many a time* 
Hermolin stood lonely by tho ves¬ 
sel’s side* trying to bring back to 
her soul those holy and pure thoughts 
which had once made a heaven of so¬ 
litude. But still in the clouds* to 
which she lifted her eyes* in the 
waves which dashed almost against 
her feet* she only saw and heard 
Olof’s face and Olof’s voice. Then 
she would remember the parting 
words of Ansgarius* when he stood 
watching the ship* that* as ho still 
fervently believed* bore* dove-like* 
the olive branch of peace* and pure 
faith to that northern land— 

'*My child,” he said* “love thy hus¬ 
band—worship only God.” 

And conscious of its wild idolatry* 
the heart of Hermolin trembled, so 
that it dared not oven pray. 

At last tho vessel neared the land* 
the sublime land of the north* with 
its giant^now-mountains, its dark pine- 
forests* its wild, desolate plains. To 
the eyes of the young Provcnqalo it 
seemed, in its winter-bound stillness* 
lild the dead earth lying* awfully beau¬ 
tiful* beneath her white-folded shroud. 
Hermolin felt as though she stood at 
the entrance of the land of shadows* 
with its solemn gloom* its eternal si¬ 
lence ; and yet, while she gazed* her 
soul was filled with a sublime rapture. 
She crept to the side of her young 
spouse* folded his hand in her bosom* 
and looked up timidly in his face— 

“ Ob, my Olof,” she whispered* 
“ this then is our home—this is thy 
land—how beautiful it is—^how grand!” 

The young Jarl looked down on his 
fair wife* and smiled at her evident 
emotion* with the careless superiority 
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with which he might have regarded 
tiiu vagaifies of a wayward ofaild. 

** Yes/* he aosweredf is a good* 
I,V land; these pine-forests are full of 
hears, and the sea'kiDgs have had 
liiuny a welUfought battle with the 
liind^robbors in the doBles of the moun- 
tuiiis. It was there that the sword of 
Oluf was first rcddoned/* the Jaid oon* 
tinuod, proudly, while his lips ourlud 
and his eyes grew dilated. 

A little did HermoUu shrink, even 
froui that beloved hand she was fold* 
ing to her heart ,* but immodiatply sho 
drew closer toighim, and wound his 
arm around her nook. 

** Do not say this, my Oluf,’* sho 
murmured, caressingly; “ let us talk 
rather of that glad time when ^ore 
sliall bo no more warfare, the time df 
whiuh 1 have often told thee, my be¬ 
loved, when the golden-cross shines on 
the white snow, and thou and 1 — 

11 ut Olof sllonocd her with a burst 
of hulf-derisive iaushtcr. ** Not 1, 
luy fair wife, not f. Thou mayest 
dream among thy pretty toys, thy 
crosses, and rosaries ; such playthings 
aru fit fur women and children, but 
file sou of Ilialmar trusts to the faith of 
his fathers. Do as thou wilt, little one, 
> uniy lot mo handle the hunting-spear, 
and guide the slilp, and drain tho)mcad- 
cups. Odin loves the bold arm of a 
warrior better than the puling lips of 
a saint, and the blood of an enemy is 
mure jireoious in his sight than u thou¬ 
sand whining prayers. But see, there 
are my good soldiers awaiting us. Hark I 
their shouts of welcome. Verily, 1 am 
glad to see again my father’s Ignd!” 


And the young Viking stood on his 
vesseVs deck, magnificent in his proud 
and fearless beauty, acknowlMgiog 
his followers’ wild acclaims, as they 
rang through the still winter air, 
IIo saw nut that his bride bad 
shrunk away from his side, to whore 
none could witness her agony. 
Her wild, tearless eyes wandered 
from the ghostlike mountains to the 
cold, clear, frosty sky, hut the solemn 
beauty of the soeno was gone^all was 
desolation noV. It seemed to her a 
world on which the light of heaven 
and life-giving smile had never shone 
.—a world where all was coldness, and 
silence, and death, and in it she stood 
alone—alone, with the ruins of a life’s 
dream. 

Hermolin neither wept nor struggled 
against her misery.* .Tbero was no 
anger in her heart, only utter despair. 
She looked at Olof where ho stood, 
the very ideal of proud and glorious 
manhood, in all things resembling tlui 
dream-image of so many years. Her- 
molin’s soul clung to it, and to him, 
with a wild intensity, that made her 
love seem almost terrible in its 
strength. And thus, whlio she thought 
of her life to come, Hermolin shud¬ 
dered less at the unveiling of his 
heart’s change, than at the knowledge 
of the deep faithfulness that would 
make enduring sorrow the portion of 
her own. 

** I love him,” she moaned, ** through 
all-in spitu of all—I love him I Olof, 
my noble, my beautiful; the light of 
loy life. Oh, God, havo mercy—havo 
mercy on me.” 


CI^PTEB T. 


Bn still, oh, nortli wind $ howl not at 
the iron-bound lattice; she hears not 
thco. Blinding snow, sweep not in 
such mad gusts over the mountains; 
tiiuu const not dim her eyes and freeze 
her heart more than an inward apguisb 
has already effected. If Hermolin dwelt 
among the rose-bowers of Provence, 
iustead of the chill, ghostly halls of the 
I’iking, there would be the same icy 
burthen on her souWthe same dark 
sliadow over all things on which her 
()i>s look. The heart makes its own 
sunshine—its own eternal gloom. 

The .lari’s bride was alone. Even 
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that day he had left her on the tliresh- 
old of the palace, and the envious 
eyes of the wondering Norse liand- 
maidens hod been the only welcome 
in her husband's halls. Through 
those halls she glided like a wandering 
spirit, shrinking from their ghastly 
grandeur, that filled her young soul 
with fear. The white-tusked spoils 
of the bear-hunters seemed to grin 
like evil spirits from the walls; and as 
she passed by the empty armour of 
many a . departed Viking, spectral 
shapes appeared to creep within it, 
until beneath the vacant helm glittered 

o 
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Ilery eyes^ and shadowy hands formed 
themselves out of the air, inelding tho 
VHljitesped spear. Hermolin shivered 
irith terror; her limbs moved heavily; 
her eyes dared not lift themselves from 
the ground. 

One sun-gleatn from that bright, 
beloved fhce, and the horrible pban* 
toms would have fled like dreams. 
But it came not. Hermolin reached 
her chamberi and was alone. Ringing 
through the long corri<|or, she heard 
the laughter of her retreating maidcn> 
train ; she listened while they mocked 
at the terrors of the Jarl's young 
bride, and said how much fitter had 
been a fearless Norse maiden, than a 
poor shrinking child of the south, to 
tread the balls of the son of Hial- 
mar. 

Herinolin's <cBeek flushed, and her 
terror changed to pride—not for her*^ 
self, but for him. 

** They shall never say the wife of 
Olof is afi'atd. I will be strong—I 
will teach my heart to beat as it were 
with the bold northern blood. My 
Olof, thou shalt nof blush for me.” 

But still the your^ o^eek blenched 
at the shrieks which seemed to mingle 
in the tempestuous blast, and still, 
when the blazing faggots cast fantastic 
shapes on tUb walls, Hermolin started 
and trembled;. Hour ald^er hour passed, 
and Olof came not. Her fears melted 
into sorrow, and she poured forth 
the tears of an aching and lonely 
heart. 

Wild storm of the north, howl over 
that poor broken flower, but thoU 
oanst not wither the life-fluid which 
will yet make its leaves green, and its 
blossoms fair>-thc essence of its being 
—>its hope^its strcngth-»it$ enduring 
love. • 

Still, as ever, alone, Hermolin re¬ 
traced the gloomy halls, as she 
glided, like a spirit of light come to 
reanimate the dead, past the mailed 
shadows, that kept memorial watch 
over the Viking’s halls, with her fmnt 
gleaming lamp, and her floating iiair, 
which every blast seemed to UR with 
a spint hand. 

Led by the distant sound of voices, 
Hermolin came to tho festival hall. 
Her terror-stricken fancy had pictured 
Olof in the storm; his stalwart frame 
paralysed ; his gold hair mingling with 
the snow-wroAths, and death—a ter¬ 
rible death—stealing over him. But 


as she stood fn^ the shidow-hung 
entrance, Hermolin saw ner lord. 
He sat among his young warriors, 
the blithest of all, quaffing many u 
cup of sparkling mead, his laugh 
ringing loud, but still musical; and 
his beautiful face resplendent with 
mirth and festive gaiety. 

But for the firlt time its sunshine 
fell on Hermolin all joyleAly. There 
was a deadly coldness at ner heart, 
which no power could take away. Her 
lips murmured a thanksgiving that 
Olof )vas safe; but no smile sealed 
the joyful amen ofiihe orison. Si¬ 
lently as she came sha glided awny, 
and tho sinner knew not bow near 
him, yet all unregarded, had passed 
the angel’s wing. 

* When Hermolin re-entered her 
chamber, there rose up from one 
corner a dark shadow. Soon it form¬ 
ed itself into the likeness of humanity, 
and confronted the young bride—a 
woman, not yet aged, but with iron- 
grey locks and deeply-furrowed brow. 
Suddenly as the thought of a terrible 
dream gone by, that wild face, those 
piercing eyes, rushed upon Hermoiin’s 
memory. It was tho remeinbrancu 
which had been the haunting terror of 
her childhood—the face of Ulva. 

The nurse bent in a half-mocking 
courtesy to Olors wife. 

“ Welcome, my lady from tlm 
south, whose vacant chamber 1 have 
dared to enter," said Ulva. ** Per¬ 
chance site likes it not; but it is too 
late now.” 

" My lord’s home is ever pleasant 
in his ^wife’s eyes," answered Hermo¬ 
lin, striving to impart strength and 
dignity to her trembling frame. 

“ It is well," said the nurse. ** But 
tiie southern la<]y should know that it 
is not our custom for the wife of a 
noble Jari (o steal like a thief about 
the halls at night, and that the nortli- 
ern heroes admit no woman to their 
feasts. The young Olof’s eyes had 
darted angry lightnings, bad he known 
his bride intruded so near." 

Hermolin shrunk from the loud 
and fierce tones of the Norsewoman. 
But while pressing her clasped hands .' 
on her breast, she felt Ulrika's cross. 

It gave her strength; fur it carried 
her thoughts back from tlm desolate 
present to tho pure and holy past; 
and from the rememi)crcd convent 
shi-inu lifted them up heavenwards, 
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M OTsyer^. Then the turned to nive« 
and eaidi in that sweet meekness which 
bears with it unutterable weight— 

** I am a stranger* and I know thee 
not. But I love my lord* and all that 
are his; therefore I forgive these dis¬ 
courteous words to Olofs wife* Now 
1 would rest* and be alone.** 

As a spirit of evil steals from the 
light, so uiva crept from the presence 
of Hermolin* and the young wife was 
oitcc more alone. 

No^not alone* though she simk pros¬ 
trate on the door, and laid hei^ young 
brow on the oald stone, not even a 
silent lifting aip of the eyes showing 
whither the heart fled in its desolation. 
Yet that stone was a Bethel-pillow* and 
there the angel-winged prayers, uud 
angel-footed blessings ascended an'il 
descended between her and God. 
There for the first time arose up from 
those heathen halls the voice of thanks¬ 
giving. The wild blast came* and bore 
away amidst its thunder .the sweet 
echoes of the Virgin’s vesper-hymn j 
thc'y floated upwards towards the 
snow mountains, music-clouds of in¬ 
cense* that marked the consecration of 
that wild land. And far above the 
loud organ-voice of the south* with its 
tliousand altars and myriad orisons* 
arose from the desolate north the 
clear* low tone of one woman’s ear¬ 
nest, loving prayer. 

Then it seemed as though the holy 
ones who minister unseen to man, came 
and kissed her eyes into a sleep as deep 
and peaceful us that of the babe Her- 
mohi) on the breast of Ulrika. A veil 
was drawn over licr senses, %nd the 
mingled sounds of the storm without* 
and tlte noisy revtd within* melted to 
the sweetest music* and became a 
wondrous dream. • 


Beside her couch* in the spot 
where Hermolin’s fast-closing eyes 
hud watched the first glimmer of the 
storm-hidden moon* the light gather¬ 
ed and grew* until it became a face. 
Bale it was, and sad ; with damp* 
wave-bedewed hair* such as we picture 
the airy shades of those over whom 
the billows sweep: but the eyes looked 
.. out with a sweet* human yearning, and 
the fair lips smiled with a mournful 
tenderness. Hermolin beheld without 
fear* for over tlie spirit-beauty of that 
face was cast an earthly likeness she 
knew well, and in her dream all that 
she hu<l by cbiuice lieaiii concetiiitig 


the mothtf of Olof gnw oleir to h«r. 
Not with human roioe did the viiioh 
speak* but it seetned that the soul of 
the dead overshadowed the ileepiog 
soul of the living* and taught it the 
wisdom of the spirit-land. Noiy Hei^- 
molin saw how it was that the flower 
had withered* because it had no root 
—that the spirit bad drooped beofntte 
there was no in-dwelliug love to be its 
life; and she learned more of love’e 
nature-—tbatits strength is In itselfUi. 
that it stretches not forth its armiif 
saying* “ Bless mo* as 1 would ^'u 
bless—I give* therefore let me receive ;** 
but it draws its light ft’om its own es¬ 
sence* and pours it out in a sunshine- 
flood* surrounding and interpenetrat¬ 
ing tite beloved with radiance* as the 
sun the earth* from which it asks no 
answering brightness* •save tho feint 
reflection of that which itself has 
given. 

And while yet was present in her 
dream the pale shadow of tho joyless 
wife* whom not even mother-hliis 
could keep from the land of peace* for. 
which tho broken*apirit yearned* Her- 
molin looked towards her own f^utui'e* 
and grew strong. 

** 1 love* therefore I can endure all 
—can do all*” was the resolution that 
shot like a sunbeam through the sleep¬ 
er’s soul; and«it the moment a mints- 
tei'ing angel looked into that soul, 
changing the proud* yet noble resolve* 
into the humblest of prayer— ** I will i 
O God, help mel” 

Then the pale spirit seemed to re¬ 
joice with exceeding gladness* while 
mingling with her divine joy* a human 
mother-love made it still more sublime 
and tender. And* behold! there stood 
beside her another soul* whose dark- 
glorious orbs wer^added to their earth- 
iikenesB* the beauty of eyes which have 
looked on God. And* the mortal sem¬ 
blance not utterly taken away* but ex¬ 
alted into that perfection which the 
smile of divinity creates out of very 
dust* Hermolin knew in her spirit it 
was Ulrika. 

Then bending together over the 
sleeper* the mother-souls kissed her 
brow* and fled. 

Lift up thy voice again* O north 
wind* whose wings have been the airy 
chariots of God’s messengers—lift up 
thy voice once more* hut let it be in a 
grand, solemn* God like hymn* such 
a» s-liould iu’lsu froni the land of auows j 
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and riftinff through the sublime, bar- love—its stren^rth, its holiness, its 
monious cloud, let there be a sun- lon^f-suffering, its omni^tence—love 
burst of divine melody, sweet as an which dwells m humanity, as its Iile, 
angel’s smile, telling of love—eternal its essence, its soul—which U God. 


t 

CHAPTER VI. 


Beyond the soa-coast, the abode of the 
race of Hialmar, arises a giant moun¬ 
tain ; pine-forests, huge and dark, clothe 
its foot j above them tower the grey 
mosses of bare rock, and higher still 
comes the region of eternal snows. 
There sits the spirit of white Death, 
sublime in beautiful desolation; and 
over it the stars creep, solemn and 
never wearied watchers throughout 
the perpetual night. It is a land of 
silence, without movement, without 
life. Beiieuth a vast plain, -whereon no 
trees wave, above a dull-grey sky, over 
which not a cloud is seen to float, earth 
and heuven mock each other in terrible 
tranquillity, and the wind steals be¬ 
tween them, viewless as themselves, 
for there is nought to interrupt its 
path. • * 

Lo! there is one trace of life on this 
land of death—oiio bold footstep marks 
the snow—^oiie* proud head lifts itself 
fearlessly, up towards the leaden sky. 
TJiu spirit that guides them is a wo- 
man's~onc of the most daring of tho 
daughters of tho north. Alone, Ulva 
ascends through forest and rock, to 
that desolate snow plain, to ask counsel 
of the onlys living soul who inhabits 
the mountain—the priestess of the 
Nornir. 

Ulva reached the verge of the plain 
where Sveaska had formed her dwell¬ 
ing. It was said that the-priestess of 
tho Nornir needed no human suste¬ 
nance, and that she*^ made^ her couch 
among the snows, and that from the 
time when two stray bear-hunters 
found the maiden-babe lying on the 
white plain, she had abodu there, a 
daughter of tho unknown world. 

And in truth, when Ulva stood be¬ 
fore her, the likeness of the priestess 
was not unbefitting her supposed de¬ 
scent. Even with the spiritual beauty 
of her form, the dweller among the 
snows was of a presence tliat harmo¬ 
nised with the pallid desolation around. 
Life seemed to flow all bloodlessly be¬ 
neath the marble frame; the features 
still and colourless, were almost ghast¬ 
ly in their motionless and perfect beau¬ 


ty. The pale yellow hiur fell down in • 
stirless masses, and the drapery moved 
as she moved, and gathering round her 
white spectral folds, and floating with¬ 
out a sound, as snowy clouds over a 
southern sky. 

UIvsi fell at her feet, and gazed at 
hor with a strange mhKgling of reli¬ 
gious adoration and human love 
Then the pale lips unclosed, to answer 
pnd to exhort; and the whole snow- 
statue became the inspired priestess. 
Long they talked—the woman of earth 
and the daughter of solitudes; and 
their speech was of the new strange 
worship that was creeping in upon 
Odin's land, after the footsteps of the 
southern maid, who had been brought 
into the halls of Hialmar. 

** I see it cotning," cried Ulva, pas¬ 
sionately. ** The shapeless horror has 
its foot already on tho threshold of the 
Viking. Already Oluf wars no more,, 
but sits idly by the hearth, and listens 
to southern tales from the whining 
lips of Hermolin. • Even now tlm 
meadcup and the meats due to Odin 
are given to the throats of sick beg¬ 
gars, whom our fathers suflered nut 
to cumber earth! And ray lord Oiof, 
the babe that 1 reared,* hears it 8ai(l 
that the gods of his fathers arc false, 
and pacdons the accursed lie, because 
it comes from fair lips. Oh, priestess, to 
whom, if thou art the daughter of tlio 
g^ds, I have given year by year at least 
somewhat of mortal nurture, until the 
child I loved has grown up the sacred 
maiden I adore—holy..Svonska, give 
mo counsel! How shall 1 tread out 
in the dust this growing flre->-l)ow 
savo from defilement the worship of 
Odin?" 

Svenska lifted her face to the east, 
where, out of the darkness, were be¬ 
ginning to shoot the starry battalions 
which liglit up northern skies. Then ’ 
she said, “ Follow,” and began to tra¬ 
verse the snow with almost winged 
speed. 

At lost Ulva and her guide stood 
on tho apex of the mountain!—there 
three peaks lifted themselves up—tke 
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utmoit bonndAiy of the visible world; 
twjondi all was nothingness* The 
peculiar idealisation of Norse*worship» 
whichf in the grandest and most fearful 
objeots of nature! found its divinU 
ties, had symbolised in tbesh giant 
rocks the three Nornir! or destmies* 
Udr, VerthandU end Skulld. As they 
stood out against the cold grey skya 
imagination might have traced in each 
a vague outline, somewhat resembling 
a female form, beneath the shadowy 
veil of snow, which no human hand 
could ever lift. Thus, in these solemn 
abiding between ca^th and 
heaven, it was not strange that their 
worshippers should see the emblems 
of the rulers of human destinies, until 
at last, us in all symbolised faiths, the 
myth and its outward type became 
one. 

Svenska lifted up her voice, and it 
rang through the still, ice-bound air 
like a clarion— 

** There is a spirit arising in Odin’s 
land, and ye fear its might. The priest 
trembles beneath the temple's shadow, 
and the warrior's hand grows palsied 
upon the spear. Shall it grow up like 
a darkness over the shrines of our 
gods and the graves of our fathers ? 
Skulld, far-seer into the future, an¬ 
swer I 

But there was silence over all. 

Svenska bowed herself to the ground, 
and then said— 

“ It Is vain 1 From north to south, 
from oust to west, between earth and 
sky, float the threads which the Nornir 
weave. They are there, encompassing 
MS continually, and yet wc see them 
not. We walk with our hetds aloft, 
but it is they who guide us; our minds 
may will, but it is they who control 
minds. Therefore, hearmycourwel, 
though it speaks not with an airy 
voice, but with a woman’s tongue." 

" I hear—I obey,” answered Ulva, 
tremblingly. 

There are two spirits which 
govern man—ambition and love. The 
first is ever strongest, except in those 
mre and noble natures which seem 
ess human than divine. Let the sound 
of battle rouse the young Viking from 
iiis dream. Let him dye the seas pur¬ 
ple with his enemies' blood, and then 
Odin will be appeased. The fierce 
shout of northern victory will drown 
the beguiling whisper of a false wo¬ 
man’s lips, and the son of Hialmar will 


rejoice again in the bold faith of his 
fathers." 

• « • « • 

News came to Jarl Olof, that 
the King of Upsala was about to 
fall upon him with fire and sword. 
How the rumour reached him, the 
young Viking knew not, and for a lo&g 
time he scarcely heeded it, hot suoued 
himself in the placid, tender smile, 
that day by day was melting the fboit 
off his stern northern heart—the smile 
of Hermolih. But then, as time 
passed on, the nurse, Ulva, ever seemed 
to stand between the husband and 
wife. Olof 'shrank from the bit¬ 
terness of the proud, mocking eye, 
which had exercised a strange in¬ 
fluence over him from his childhood ; 
and sometimes, too, her tongue oast 
out its sharp, pointed stings, even 
among the honey-words which sho 
still used towards the son of her 
care. 

When the spring came on, the young 
Viking yearned for his olden life of 
free warfare. lie would fain forestall 
tho ti^UQts of theb King of Upsala, an<l 
requite his unreasoning words with 
deeds; and though Hermoliu shud¬ 
dered at her lord’s danger, and prayed 
him not to enter on u sinful ond cause¬ 
less war, still he refused to hearken. 
And so the sails were set, the vessel 
danced over waters, and Hermolin 
was left to the bitterness of that first 
parting. A parting it was, not like 
that wneu soul is knitted unto soul, to 
cling in true faith and love, through 
distance, and absence, and time—nay, 
even through that life-severance which 
drops the veil of immortality between 
flesh and spirit—but it was a separa¬ 
tion when A few leagues, a few weeks, 
arc sundrance ciiough to blot out the 
jjast, and form a bar between the two 
to which the perfect bond of union is 
unknown. Tlierefore, when Hormo- 
lin saw her lord's ship fade like a speck 
upon the seas, it seemed as though tho 
first dawning dream of Olof’s affec¬ 
tion faded too, and she became over¬ 
whelmed with tho burthen of lonely 
love. 

Oh, meek woman's heart, content 
with so little and giving so much, who 
shall requite thee ? Yet what guerdon 
ncedest thou, to whom the act of loving 
is alone bliss, and hope, and strength ? 
Go on thy way, thou true one, and 
wait until the end I 
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The VikiB^n ship returned hi trJ* 
araphf Udon with prey. Ilermoliu, 
Irhen she flow to her lord and nestled 
\a Ms breast, shedding joyful tears, 
jforgot all hut the bliss of Oiof re¬ 
spired to her love. She sate with him 
in his hall of state while he apportioned 
the spoil, and decided the fortune of 
the captives ; and while the duty 
piuned her geiitio heart, and almost 
wrung her conscience, Hermolin strove 
to stifle all other feelings for the love 
she bore to him, and comport herself in 
everything as became the wife of the 
great northern .Tarl. 

Among the captives was a man who, 
standing behind the rest, directed every 
glance of his piercing eyes towards the 
Viking's wife. Chains weighqd down 
his small spare limbs, and his frame 
wag w'orn and wastc^d ; yet Kttlh the 
lightnings of those wondrous eyes glit¬ 
tered above the ruins made by time. 
At last the prisoners were dismissed— 
all but this nsan. Olof glanced care¬ 
lessly at him; hut Hermolin beheld 
only the face of her lord, until the 
stern reply to the Jarl’s question at¬ 
tracted her notice. 

“ My name, wouldst thou, son of 
Hialmar? Ask tl>y wife: she knows 
it well, if her heart has not lost its 
home'mcinnries, as her tongue its 
southern speceh. nertnoliD,are thine 
eyes too proud to look* upon Ansga- 
rius ?” 

Treinhling, half with fear and half 
with joy, Hermolin sprang forward, 
and would have fallen at his feet, but 
Olof restrained her. 

“ Child, what is tliis rudo beggar to 
thee ? Thou forgettost thyself,” he 
said. 

Break, struggling heart, whom fear¬ 
ful love makes weaker still! What 
ehouldst thou do ? Helplessly, Her- 
molin sank baek, and hid her face 
from the eves of the monk. 

“Is it even so?” cried Ansgai'ius. 
“ Then, may the curse — 

But w'hilo the. terrible words were 
yet half formed, he caught Hermolin’s 
wild, imploring glance, and saw that, 
half hidden beneath the robe, her 
Angers closed despairingly over Ulrika’s 
cross. 

“ God judge thee, I dare not,” he 
added more softly, in the Provcngal 
tongue. *• Oh, daughter of my love, 
that I lAould meet thee with almost a 
curse on my lips ! But no! it shall be 
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A b)essing~~it must he, thou child of 
many prayers!" 

The softened tone, the long-forgot¬ 
ten tongue, pierced the heart of the 
Jurl's wife. She sank on her kmes 
and sobbed. Olof looked at her, half 
wondering, half angrily. 

*♦ Forgive me, my lord, my beloved! 
But this man's speech is that of my 
own far land, and it makes me weep,” 
she answered. 

“ As thou wilt, as thou wilt,” answer¬ 
ed Olof, coldly ; ** but thy tears should 
flow alone. Prisoner, leave the hall.” 

And%s the followers of the Viking 
removed Ansgariiis, the Jarl strode 
carelessly from hU wife’s presence, 
without another glance at her droop¬ 
ing and grief-stricken form. 

• ** Oh, Mother of Mercies I” cried 
Hormolin. ** did I pray for this joyful 
day and my lord’s return, and lo I it is a 
time of bitterness and woe I And thou, 
the strong-hearted, bold-tongucd, thou 
wilt ho slain, Ansg.'irius, it may be by 
the hand of my Olof! Holy Mother 
of Consolation, all is darkness hofure 
me I I faint! I die! Oh, guide me 
through the gloom 1” 

Wait, thou tried and patient one. 
“At evening-tide it shall he light:” 
wait and proy. 

Olof sat at night, dreaming alone 
over the fire-light in his hall, whenr he 
heard the voice of Ulva whispering in 
his car— 

“ Is the Jar] sleeping while his wife 
is opening the prison doors ? M’liy 
should my Lord Olof waste lii.s 
strength and shed his blood to take 
captives, when the Lady Hermolin 
sets theft free ?” 

Olof, half roused from his slumber, 
spoke angrily— 

I* Ulva, hold Iby peace 1 Hermolin 
is asleep in the chamber.” 

“ Come and see and the nurse, 
strong in her influence, led Olof to his 
wife’s deserted room. 

“ A loving welcome for a long-ab¬ 
sent lord 1” said the sneering voice ; 

and it was no pale vision I saw gliding, 
lamp in hand, until it entered the pri¬ 
son of the southern captive, at the sight 
of nhom she wept this morn, as I 
heard from her maidens.” 

“ Woman I” thundered Olof, one 
word more against my pure wife, and 
1 slay thee with this hand. It was a 
priest, a vowed, grey-headed priest of 
her faith.” 
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** An<l thprofor© thou wilt sarc him 
from (ledtbf and inad him with hu- 
Dours! Son of Hialniar* on thy father’s 
tomh the phantom light hums yet» 
hut thick darkness will fall over thine, 
liialmar was the last of Odin’s heroes | 
Olof will sing psalms in the Christian’s 
heaven.” 

“NeverI” cried the young Jarl. 
“ To the prison* that the priest may 
meet his doom I” 

Silently and stealthily as death* 
Olof and Ulva entered; and the 
keeper of the dungeon* looking on 
his chiefs face of stern re6olve**prayed 
Odin to save from harm that gentle 
Kuuthorn lady whom all reverunced and 
obeyed—knowing how pure and meek 
she ^as* and how dearly she loved her 
lord. • 

llermolin was standing before Ans- 
garius. He awoke from his calm* holy 
sleep* and thought it had been the pre¬ 
sence of an angel. But when she 
knelt at his feet weeping* and lifted up 
the mournful, Esau-like cry—“ Bless 
me, even me also, O my father 1”—then 
the stern missionary knew that it was 
the child whom he had taught, the 
young soul whom he hud trained for 
the great work for which he believed 
if ehnaen. 

“And Ood may fulfil that destiny 
yet* since thou hast not belied thy faith 
even among tlie heathen,” said Ansga- 
rius* when he had listened to her life's 
history since she left the shores of 
IVovenye. “ lie may turn even this 
darkness into light. Heaven works 
not .as we. When the good King 
liouisof France sent mo to tlpsala, the 
glad bearer of the holy cross* ^thought 
it was heaven’s call* and 1 went. And 
when tiiy lord's vessel too)c us captive 
on the seas, 1 bowed my head and s^d, 

‘ God kiiowcth best. It may be 
that ho leads me where the furrows 
are ripest for the seed,’ and therefore, 
even here, in t[)U dark prison, I rejoice 
toa^&rjojT' 

Buf if d&Qger should come, iftby' 
blood should he poured oufWon ^is 
wild land?” 

“ It will bo but ns the early rain to 
soften the hard ground,” said Ansga- 
riiis, with a calm smile. ** And God 
will find himself another and a wor¬ 
thier husbandmen, to follow after, and 
jdant, and water, until the land be 
filled with increase.” 

So talked the son of Ulrika. O, 
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blessed mother* vhp» prayars bad 
thus brought forth aupb glorious fVuit I 
And then, all unoouacious of the pre¬ 
sence of others, the two kuelt down in 
the prison* like the seipti of old* and 
proved. The strong, feirleti nuu) of 
faith, the meeje and gentle wmim$ 
were types of the two emdotlfinB oh 
which the early obuvph woe w^-^tnei 
spirit of holy boldness and the spirit of 
love I 

U]va and the son of Hialmar stood 
silent and motionless in the darkness* 
and heard aU. 

Then HermoUn arose, and O|of's 
name came to her lips with a heavy 
sigh. 

- My heart is sore even to deceive 
him thus,” she said. 1 would not* 
save for thee. Must it be ever so* 
that my faith to heaven must war with 
the dear love 1 beai* my lord-—my 
true—my noble Olof.” 

Ansgarius looked surprised ^ hU 
strong heart, engrossed in one life- 
purpose* bad no room for human love* 
He understood it not. Even Hermo- 
lln had been to him only the iniiru- 
mont wherewith work out his end. 

“ Dost thou love him so ?” he said# 
in a compassionate tone. “ Poor 
child—happier are those who give 
heaven all. Now, my daughter, leave 
me to pray. Who knoweth how soon 
death mav ceftne from the hands pf 
these godless men.” 

Hermolin threw herself on the 
ground at his feet. ** Oh, my fathBr* 
iny father, thou shalt not die,” was 
her .agonised cry. “If thou wouldst 
fly, the night is dark—my lord sleeps,” 

Ansgarius turned round, and fixed 
upon her his gaze of stern renroqf. 

“ A wife deceives her husuaud—a 
Christian dare not confess to bis God. 
Is it for this tbal we brought the cross 
into the land?” 

“ No, no,” Hermolin said—“ thpu 
must stay, and God will protect thee, 
0, my father! Olof—my Olof—t 
love thee—T trust thee—1 will pray 
night and day that this sfn moy be 
kept from thy soul.” 

And while Hermolin called on hef 
lord's name, Glof cams forward and 
stood before them both. His face was 
vory pale, but there was m it a beauty 
and a softness that resembled the 
young saint of the convent. ‘ His pre¬ 
sence caused no fear, only an awe¬ 
struck silonco. Then Olof spoke— 
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" Priestf I brought this sword to 
drink thy life’s blood. I lay it now 
at thy feet. It shall not be said that 
son of Odin was less noble than 
bis Christian foe. Hermolin 1” 

She sprang to bis arms—>sbe clung 
there, and they folded round her os in 
that first embrace, when the young 
bridegroom stood at the convent 


gate; and Hermolin felt that even 
the wild devotion of tho maiden was as 
nothing to the fulness of the wife’s love. 

The prison doors closed on the re¬ 
treating footsteps of three. But there 
was one who stayed behind, unnoticed 
in the darkness, gnashing her teeth, 
and cursing the day when a Christian 
foot first entered Odin's land. 


CHAPTER vn. 


There was again a footstep on tho 
snow-mountiuns, and Ulva once more 
poured out her passlonato soul at the 
feet of the strange priestess of the 
Nornir. 

“ The darkness gathers,” she cried. 
** Odin has turned away his face from 
the land. Accursed be the victory 
that brought th*e Christian captive to 
OUT shores. My lord turned bis foot 
aside; he would not crush tho worm, 
and lo, it is growing into a serpent, 
whose venomous folds will fill the land. 
Already our warriors listen to the 
Christian priest, witUhis wily tongue. 
Already the worshippers desert Odin’s 
fane ; while the poor, the helpless, the 
weak, women and children, lift tip 
their hands to another God than the 
great ruler of Asgard. And .Tarl 
Olof heeds not though bis people cast 
scorn on the faith of his fathers. 
Svenska, thou wisest one, who hearest 
tho voice of the Nornir, inquire what 
may bo the end of this terrible change 
that is coming over the land ?” 

Svenska answered not, but pointed 
silently to the place where the three 
rocks stood. Ulva remained at a dis¬ 
tance, while the priestess performed 
her strange rites. The sound of her 
clear, shrill voice caQie borne on tho 
air, rising at times into a cry, more 
like that of a soul in despair than a 
woman’s tone. It seemed to pierce 
the heart of the Norsewoman. ' She 
grovelled on the earth, burying her 
head among the snows. 

“My Svenska—my beloved—my 
soul's child,” she moaned, ** oh, that 
I could take thee to this heart, and 
feel thine own answer to it with human 
throbs. But 1 dare not—the pure 
soul would scorn the impure. Great 
Odin, if the sin was great, bow heavy 
is the punishment!” 

When after a time she lifted up 
j^erhead, Svenska stood before her« 


"Have the Nornir spoken?” asked 
Ulva, scarcely daring to look upon tlio 
face of the Daughter of the Snows. 

" They utter no voice ; but 1 feel 
them in my soul,” sai<i Svenslta. "It 
is a terriblo call; yet 1 must answer. 
Iftisten ! The last of the race of Hi- 
almar must not bring shame on his 
fathers.’ If Jarl Olof be left to yield 
to the persuasions of a woman, and 
the guile of a priest, tho faith of Odin 
will vanish from the land.” 

" And how, O Svenska, can we 
sway the son of Hialmar, that this 
evil may not come?” 

The face of the young priestess was 
strangely convulsed ; and when, after 
a while, she spoke, her voice was like 
an icy whisper. 

" I told thee once that there were 
two ruling spirits in man—ambition 
and love. With Olof, one has fallen 
powerless—the other yet remains. 
The spell of human passion must 
stand between the Jarl and bis doom 
—the doom of those who despise the 
might of Odin.” 

A wild light shone in Ulva's fierce 
eyes. * 

"Would that it might bo so— 
that a northern maid might tread 
under foot the dork-browed llermolin, 
torture her, soul and body, until she 
died, unloved, unpitied. But our pure 
maidens cast not their eyes on another 
woman’s lord, and whojs there to win 
Olof from Hermolin?” 

' ' "U” . ' 

Ulva unered a cry, almost of agony. 

Thou, my beautiful—my pure one— 
white-souled as the snows that name 
thee—thou to stoop to earth’s sin—to 
he made the sacrifice,” she muttered 
hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a fallen spirit 
had entered that marble statue, and 
animated its pale beauty with a power 
new and terrible to behold. Svenska 
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hded her arms upwards, and cried 
with a wild vehemence— 

** Dread Nornir, I feel around me 
1lio threads ye weave; they draw my 
feet onward, and whither they lead I 

f [o. Never shall the worship of Odin 
all before that of the Christian’s God. 
J devote myself to shame—to sin which 
llie sacrifice makes holy—that the 
dwellers in Asgard may still look 
flown upon the land, and the children 
fif the north may not turn aside from 
tlio faith of their fathers." 

Uiva sank at Svenska’s feat, folded 
them in her arms, and kiss^ them 
jiassionately. Then she rose up, and 
followed the steps of the priestess in 
hilencc. Only as they passed the 
three rock statues her agony burst 
forth in a low moaning— • 

(( Terrible Nornir, sin avengers, to 
whom, as atonement, 1 devoted this 
child, ye have made the precious gift 

an arrow to pierce my soul 1" 

« * • • 


Tho .Tarl Olof came homo from a 
bear-hunt, carrying with him a strange 
prize. Ho had found in the snows a 
inaidon, white and pale, and almost 
lifeless, yet of unearthly beauty. 
Gradually the soul awakened in that 
lovely form, and looked at Olof from 
out the heavenly eyes. His own an¬ 
swered to it^with a vague pleasure, 
and sweet in’ ear sounded the voice 
which uttered musically tho accents of 
tbc Nurse tongue. The young Jarl 
liiinself bore the weak and fainting 
form for many weary leagues, until he 
brought the beautiful desolato one to 
tho presence of his wife, and laid her 
ill Ilorinolin’s chamber. • 

Hormolin bent over her in pity and 
nnmze. She, too, was penetrated to 
the very soul with that da7.zlin^and 
wondrous beauty—so spiritual, and 
yet so human—so divine, and yet so 
womanly. The Jarl’^p wife twined her 
fingers among the pale amber tresses 
with almost childlike admiration, and 
gazed wistfully on tho white, round 
arms ^aceM- t];u‘oat, beneath 
whose marble pur^ ib faint rose-hue 
began to steal, while the life-current 
4^ain Wandered through the blue deli- 

veins, 

Olof, bow beautiful she is—like 
one of the angels, which I used to 
see in my eliildish dreams. How hap¬ 
py it must be to know oneS-self so 
fair,*' And a light sigh thrilled Her- 
inolin’s Dosoin. 


Olof did not answer ; hi$ eyes, too 
—nay, his whole soul, drank ii! the 
beauty of which Hermolln spoke. 
The wife saw it, and again sho sighed. 

Far behind the group stooa one 
who beheld the gaze, and heard the 
sigh, and Ulva’s heart throbbed with 
fierce exultation, for she saw from 
afar the rising of that little cloud. 

Months passed away, and still the 
stranger maiden cast the magic of her 
superhuman beauty over the halls of 
tho Viking. • Asluoga, when sho came 
forth from the harp, like a spirit of 
light, or when she stood before Rog^ 
nar Lodbrog, enehainingw^^e wild 
sea-king with the spells of Umvely soul 
in a lovely form—Asluaga herself was 
not more omnipotent in power than 
was the strange daughter of the snows. 
And day by day, over Svenska's beauty 
there crept a new efiarm—a softness 
and all-subduing womanliness, that 
endowed with life and warmth the 
once passionless form. Tho spell 
thrilled through Olof’s whole nature, 
and his soul bent like a reed before 
the storm of wi]d emotions that swept 
over him. 

Oh, thou pure angel, who weenest 
all alone, on whom has faded tho light 
of that dearest smile—who secst each 
day the love wane, though an innate 
nobleness still makes duty keep its 

S lace in the* heart where it was thy 
eaven to rest I Hermolin 1 will thy 
love fail now? —will it sink in the 
trial, or will it forgot itself and its own 
wrongs, and watch over the sinner 
with tenderness and prayers, until it 
bring him back in forgiveness, repent¬ 
ance, and peace ? 

Listen now that faithful, patient 
heart answers the bitterness which the 
stern monk poyrs out against thu err- 
ing one who is tempted to betray such 
’ love. 

” My father,” said Hermolin, when 
AifBgorius would fain have dealt out 
reproaches and threatenings against 
her husband—*'my father, condemn 
him not yet. It ia a bitter struggle; 
is tempted sore. How sweet her 
is!—how glorious her beauty 1— 
while I, alas I alas I—I have only love 
to* give him. And then she is from 
his own North, and she speaks to him 
of his fathers, and her wild nature 
governs bis. Oh, my Oloft that I 
could be all this—that 1 could make 
myself more like thee—more worthy 
to win thy love.” 
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An4 wbi'n tho inflexible spirit of 
Awgiirinfi, in jiitlly euinJeiuniHif the 
filn, shut out ftll compassion for the 
sSnneri Hennoliu only wept. 

«f Oh, father, base pity uu him—on 
me. lie did lovo mu once—he will 
Iqvo me yet. 1 will be patient; and 
love is so strong to bear—so omnipo* 
tent in prayers; heaven will keep him 
from sin, and I shall win him back. 
Olof, my Olof 1 God will not let mo 
die, until thou lovest me a« I have 
loved, as 1 do lovo tbea—my soul's 
soul I—my life’s blessing!” 

And ere tke words were well utter* 
cd, an carried them to heavoo, 
and tben^wt them down again, like 
an echo, upon the spirit of liim who 
had won such love. The invibille in¬ 
fluence fell upon him, even though he 
f>tood alone with Svonsba, overwhelm¬ 
ed with the delirium of her presence. 

She had enchained his soul; she 
had drawn from his lips the avowal 
of wild and sinful passion; she had 
atrengthened her power over him, by 
bringing into the earthly bond all the 
influences of their ancient faith, to 
which she had won hiui back; and now, 
her end gained, Svenska quailed be¬ 
fore the tempest she had raised. 

What power was it which had 
changed the priestess, who once cast 
her arms to heaven with that terrible 
vow, into the troinhliug woman who 
dared not look on Oluf’s face; and 
who, even in her triumphant joy, 
shrank before the wild energy of his 
words. 

He promised her that her heart’s 
desire should be accomplished—that 
DO Christian prayer should be heard 
in Odin’s land—that the monk and his 
proselytes ehould be swept from the 
face of Oic earth. 

Why was it, 0 Svenska, that oven 
then, when the flash of triumph had 
passed from thine eyes, they sank to¬ 
wards earth, and thy pale lips quivered 
like ft weak girl’s ? 

** There is one thing more, Olof, 
and then 1 give ^ee my love,” she 
said. shadow is passing, knji 

Odin's smile will again brighten Jiv. 
shores; but the land is still 
blood only can make it pure j there 
must be a sacriflee.” 

Her voice rose, her stature dilated, 
and Svenska was again the inspired of 
the Nornir. As Olof beheld her, oven 
his own bold spirit quailed beneath the 
terrible strength of hers. 


“ There must he a sacrifice I”she re¬ 
peated in yet more vehoniciit tones. ** In 
the dark night a voice haunts me, and 
the words aro evor the same ; when I 
look on the snow-mountains, I see 
there traces of blood, whicli never 
pass away. Odin demands the offer¬ 
ing, and will not be appeased. Olofl 
I am thine thou bast given up 
the victim!” 

*♦ Who ?" murmured Olof, instinc¬ 
tively drooping his faoc beneath the 
glare of those terrible eyes. 

She sloped over him ; her soft 
breath ^wepf his cheek; her fair ser¬ 
pent lips approached bis ear; they 
uttiTcd one name —** Uermolin 1” 

He sprang from her side with a (hud- 
dcringcry. One moment ho covered his 
eyes, as though to shut out some hor- 
I'iblo sight, and then the tempted stood 
face to face with the tempter. The 
veil had fallen i ho beheld in her now, 
not the beautiful beguiler, but the 
ghastly impersonation of the meditated 
sin. It stood revealed, the crime in 
all its black deformity ; it hissed at 
him in that perfumed breath; it 
scorched him hi the lightnings of these 
lustrous eyes. Horror-8trick(>n and 
dumb, he gaaed, until at last his lips 
formed themselves into the echo of 
that one word—** Hermolin 1"* 

It fell like a snnbuD|it u^n bis 
clouded spirit, and, Mrang 'trough 
that blackest darknes^ Olof beheld 
the light. lie sprang towards it $ for 
there was yet a beauty and a noh]encs«> 
in the young Northman’s soul—how 
else could Hermolin have loved him ? 
Through the silent hall rang that 
name—bu.'sting from the husband’s 
lips and heart—flrst as a murmur, 
then as a wild, yearning cry—** Hor- 
molipl Hermolin 1” 

Surely it was an angel who bpre that 
call to the wife’s ear—who guided her 
feet all unwittin^y to where hen. be¬ 
loved wrestj^ed fSdi that deadly siif., 
Lot as it were in answer to his voice, 
Hermolin sto^ it the ontrl^oa of the 
ball. Olof glfnced at Svendm; her 
gleaming eyesyimPwrithingli^ and 
her hpauty, seemed changed to the 
likeness of a fiend. And there, soflt^ 
smiling on him, with the meek, ibv ^^ 
face of old, leaned Hermolin, her amw 
stretched out, as if to welcome him, in 
forgiveness and peace, to tlM» shelter of 
that pure breast. 

He fled then. There wv a cry 
such as rarely mirsts from wt’s lips 
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—** Hormolin, Hermolinj save me I” 
fiiiil tlie proud one knelt at her feet, 
hiding his face in her garinei:ute« |ivm 6< 
ing her pure hands upon hiesWiI, as 
though to shut out the siglu Ai the 
lure which so nearly led him on to a 
fearful bin. 

Hermolin asked nought# said nought 
~>hut she folded her arms round bia 
neck I she knelt beside him# and dre4 
his head to her bosom# as a mother 
would a beloved and repentant child. 
Then she whispered softly# ** 01of» my 
Olof# come T* and led him away, Hi’s 
hand still clinging fur safety and guid¬ 
ance to that faithful one of hers; and 
his eyes ncvfr daring to turn a^y 
from that face# which looked on mm 
like an angel’s from out of heaven# thll 
of love so holy# so completoji that par¬ 
don itself had no place there. 

Svenska stood beholding them, and 
still and fixed as stone# until Olof’b 
form passed from her sight | then she 
fell to tho earth without a cry or 
sound. 

Ulvu’s breast was soon her pillow— 
Ulva who btmnted her steps like a 
shadow. No mother’s fondness could 
have poured out more passionate words 
over the iubensible form; but when 
the shadow of seeming death left the 
beautiful face# her manner became 
ligaio ,thnt of dibtant and reverent ten- 
dernoss. 

“ Priestess of the Nornir, awake 1” 
shu said. Let the curse of Odin 
fill!. we will go far hence into tho 
uiid mountains# nnd leave tho race of 
llialmar to perish. Th% vow was 
vain; hut Noriiir were not v holly piti¬ 
less. No bhatiio has falicn upon theo, 
pure Daughter of the Snows 1” 

Svenska heard not—regarded not. 
Drawing herself away from all sup¬ 
port# the young priestess stood erect. 
She spoke# not to Ulva# but uttering 
her thoughts aloud->- 

Dread Nornir 1 is this your will ? 
Ye deceived mo^najr# but T beguiled 
myself. How could evil work 
good ? Odin soorus the unholy offer- 
ing; tbgjinful vow brings its own 
puuishrrolfcC Olof# Olof I whom I 
came to Uetray, I love thee# as my own 
1 love thee# and in vain.” 

It was *110 more the pnestoss# hut 
n desolate# despairing woman who lay 


tfaerem the cold ground# and m^ed 
in inofntrollable anguish. Ulva# stung 
to tho heart# gaxed on her without a 
word. The day of re^tiital hod oome 
at last. 

^VheD the mistv light of day ohangad 
into the star-lit beauty of a nortbam 
night# a clear sound pieroed the si¬ 
lence of the hall. It was the Chris- 
>tian vesper-hymn# led by a fVe&h young 
%uioe# through whose melody trem¬ 
bled a tone *of almost angelic gladneas 
—the voice of Hermolin. Svenska# 
aroused from her trance# sprang madly 
on her feet. 

** Olof# Olof#” she cried# ** tho curse 
of Odin will fall; they will beguile 
thy soul# and I shall never see thee 
after death in tho blessed dwellings of 
the ^ser. Is there np help—-no atone¬ 
ment? Ah f’she continued# aud her 
voice suddenly rose from the shrillness 
of despair to tho full tone of joy—1 
see it now. Odin I thy will is dear: 
mine ear beard truly—mine eye saw 
phiin. The sacrifioe—it shall be offer¬ 
ed still, and Odin’s wrath he turned 
away. To the mountain# to the moun¬ 
tain# to the mountain 1—son of Hial- 
mar# BOD of Hialmar 1 1 will yet await 
thee in the Valhalla of thy fathers.” 

She darted from the hall, and bound¬ 
ed away wi^i the speed of tho wind. 
Night and day# night and day. far up 
in the mountains# did Ulva follow that 
flying form# until at times she thought 
It was only the spirit of the priestess 
that still flitted on before her sight. 
At last she camo to a wild ravine# in 
which lay a frozen sea of snow} on 
its verge stood that white shadow# 
with the outstretched arms# and tho 
amber-floating hair. • 

As Ulva lofked# there grew on tho . 
stillness a sound like the roaring of j 
the sea; and a mighty snow-billow, 
loosened from its mountain cave# como 
heaving on: nearer# nearer it drew, 
and the pule shape was there still; it 
passed# and the Daughter of tho Snows 
slept beneath them. 

Tho Daughter of the Snows !— 
whence# then# that shriek of mother’s 
Agony# the last that ever parted Ulna's 
lips—« My child, myachild!” 

Death, the great veiior of niyitewl^ 
keep until eteriuty one dread fteorct 
more I 

D. M. M. 
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THE RABYL^^Oy AJLQfcBU 


This work is made up of separate nar¬ 
ratives* while its unity is maintained 
by their having reference to the one^ 
topic of Algeria. It is written with 
liveliness and good eense^ tells of the 
moving accidents of a strange cam* 
paign* graphically outlines the scenery 
of tho routOi daguerreotypes the 
li^ht-hearted, laughter-loving so^ 
diery of Franco* and comprises* in 
oompactest space* a groat deal of frc&b 
information on tho condition and re¬ 
sources of French Africa. The first 
and main department of the book ie ^ 
journal of a six weeks' campaign 


axoose them* so for os he honestly 
can. These tragic scenes cast their 
dark shadows over a work which is* 
in other respects* full of good feeling* 
^and almost always gay. 
f The extensive territory called Iho 
Kabylie embraces that series of lofty 
mountains* of which the Djurjura— 
the Mona Ferratus of the ancients—is 
the highest, and holds on its rich 

} s)ppes, and in its teeming vales* a po- 
mlation which* it is said, affords not 
ess than 80,000 fighting men. / This 
people retained their independence 
through all the vicissitudes of tho 


gainst the Kabailes of Algeria. The ^ Turkish rule* and, with tho exception 
word '* Kabail” means ** a tribe*" ant of somo of the more exposed tribes* 

is applied by the French espcciallv t6 who* after hard contests, have submit- 

the inhabitants of tho mountain bar- jted to the French, hold it still. They 
rier between Algiers and Constantine^ 1 '^kre a bold and industrious race; and* 
to which district the} give the nameexcept in religion, have nothing in 
of ** Tho Kab}lic." In strong con- j common with the Arabs of tho plains, 
trast to this portion of the work, is tho (Unlike theoy they are averse to a 
peaceful character of the second no- wandering flfe* are settled in well- 
tice* which det^s the baxpedous ad** 'built villam* cultivate with 6aro their 
venture of MivSticfact* tU^M^aire-’ jvalleys and hlll-sidcs, make their own 
General of Algeria, Wh<^ voIvH&ered fjr agricultural instruments* their arms* 
to go alone in search of the caMp of h their powder* their haiks and carpets* 
Abd-el-Ka^r* for tho purpose of « and have works in leather and in other 
treatmiMb him abeub^llliaxchange . >arts. Thor language is the ShilU 
of prisoners* and who* having aocom-toi^ue, which is quite distinct from 
plisned his object* returned iu safety. - the Arabic. Their fbrm of govern- 
A third* and the concluding papes^ ivment is also different* being purely^de- 
describes Mr. Horror's ri^ tiirou^ pfcnocratic > while that of the Arabs is 
the province of Constantine. PMt, ‘ aristocratic. The Kabyle chiefs are 
then* for the campaign in the Ka- oalled '* Amiins," and become so, not 
hylie. • A by inheritance* but by election. The} 

The narrative of a d'Vcnph razzia’' are hften deposed without form, anil 
may be expected to present some re-j^ have seldom much power, the popular 
volting features. War is ever sternal influence resting mostly w Jth the 
and wears its worst aspect when ear* , “marrabbutts," or saints. In their po- 



making every conceivable allowance^! quent wars amongst them* which* 
will not at once feel that some of th^ « however, nil cease on the appearance 
doings described in thkf volume trans- 'of a common enemy. Like* most 
gress the limits of honourable conflict* mountaineers* they love ih^r lipSiw* 
and stain the name of soldier. They and from a self-confidence, Inditeid 

are* we may add* described b^ our immemorial indepcndenco* thajr ape 

author with a manifest disposition to much disposed to treat invadei^ with 



* ** Karrativc of a Campaign Igsunst the Kabailes of Algi'ria.” Uy Dawson 
jlovlPer, F.B.O.S. London: Lonfirman. 1848. 
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«oorn. They^ were^ indeed* acous* 
toined to regard them os judicial vic¬ 
tims. ** The stranger who penetrates 
into our country is sent by heaven* it 
l)oing the will of Allah that he should 
1)e despoiled by us.*' Again* long 
after the French had settled in Al¬ 
giers and Bugie* their haughty saying 
M AS) ** You may sow your grain in the 
plains *■ but whenever it is our good 
pluosure* we shall come down and reap 
It.” This they had often done iii the 
fimo of the Turks; but the French 
have tAUgiit them some impressive 
lessons* and latterly they have shown a 
eertaiti highland prudence minglud 
with their courage. Tlioii* answer to 
A lid-el-Kader* when* in 1H46, he ap¬ 
plied to them for hospitality for him¬ 
self and followers* is characteristic :— 
** We would wisii to yield you that 
hospitality so pleasing to the great 
God ; but the (/hristian is powerful. 
Wo have this year cultivated certain 
tracts upon the plains of Boghni and 
of ILim/a: our works of husbandry are 
there considerable. The Christian will 
come up to burn our crops; what 
shall we then say to the poor and 
the needy* who look to us for their 
sustenance ? Behold it is our duty to 
refuse }uur deinaiid* and wo do re¬ 
fuse.” Mr. Burrer represents the 
Kabylcs as practising atrocious barba¬ 
rities* as roasting their enemies* &c.; 
but the charge is made in general Ian- 
guigc—no instance—no autiiority ad¬ 
duced, and we incline to regard it as a 
French exaggeratirm* which he has 
too hastily imbibed. A people who 
are—as he describes the* Kabyles-— 
brave* industrious* and well supplied 
wiiii the necessaries of life, ai’O not 
likely to be pre-eminently cruel. 

The Kabyles are first-rate Horse¬ 
men and ** ci'iick shots.” Their cos¬ 
tume* well known now* through the 
]irint^ taken from Horace Veruct's 
pictures* consists of the **khandoura*” 
a kind of'woollen shirt* with large 
loose sleeves* and the ** burnoose*" a 
white* or black-and-white, woollen 
mantle* with a large hood. The last* 
we are told* is worn ** night and day* 
summer and winter, and is handed 
down from generation to generation* 
until perfectly reduced by the ravages 
of time and hlth.” They have slight 
sandals of hide* and broad huts made 
of the polmetta-leaf* but aro generally 
seen with the head uncovered. 


When* in 1846* it was understood 
that Marshal Bugeaud* tbo Governor- 
General of Algeria* contemplated an 
•ej^ack on the Kabyles* the niovoment 
was extremely unpopular both in the 
colotiy and in the mother-country. 
The general opinion amongst tno 
settlers* and one to which Mr. Borrer 
seems to lean* was* that if left in peace* 

' this people would soon bo attracted 
into dealings with the French* and 
might, iu tijne* acknowledge their sui. 
premaoy; but that a resort to arms 
would only inflame their aversion to 
all strangers* and to Christians in par¬ 
ticular* and make them lasting and 
expensive euemies. In France it is 
to the honour of the country, that the 
chardcter of the ]jrevious wars in 
Africa had raised a public feeling 
against new ha8tilitM&_Marshal Suult 
expressed his strong disapprobation of 
the measure* the minister of war was 
opposed to it* and a ‘*cummis^on* 
charged by the French chambers to 
examine and report upon Iho state of 
affairs in Algeria*" laid before the go¬ 
vernment a foiTbial declaration against 
the undertaking. Notwithstanding all 
this* Marshal Bugeaud thought pro¬ 
per* on his own responsibility, to pro¬ 
claim war against tho Kabyles* having 
first written to the authorities at home* 
stating that the submission of the 
native tribes could never be depended 
on “ Jusqu 'd ce qve la poudre cwf par* 
The opinion of Marshal Bugeaud 
is* doubtless , entitl ed to much respect. , 
During a six ywrs*’ goverpmenf in 
Algotia* he had a good deal raised the 
condition of the colony* and no one 
was better acquainted with its wants 
and resources. He very justly at¬ 
tached gi*eat importance to—what was* 
in fact* the main object of tbo expe¬ 
dition—the opening of a route by laud 
between Algiers and Bougie* tho chief 
stations of the settlement* tho only 
communication between tliom at that 
time being by sea* and at the dividing 
distance of thirty-five leagues. In 
this he was pursuing the policy of the 
Homans* who* as is qnito plain from 
existing remains* established connect¬ 
ing routes throughout their Numidio* 
and maintained them in the most 
mountainous regions by chains of mili¬ 
tary posts. Mr. Borrer has often 
lialted in the wild province of ('on- 
btantinc to examine the ruins of these 
Roman posts* and their massive blocks 
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of stone iodioated that thej were never 
^ili for any merely temporary i>up- 
pose* The desirableness of establish¬ 
ing a communication between the chief 
autions of Algiers, Setif, and Dougie, 
tltrough the mountains held by the 
Kabylos, was felt alike by the colonists 
and by the marshal. The former, 
however, conceived that this object 
might be obtained without having re¬ 
course to arms, while the latter, no 
doubt, thoimht that delay would itself 
be attended with greater difficulties 
than any which were likely to arise 
from the esepedition. Were this ques¬ 
tion to be determined by the results of 
the undertaking, as known up to the 
present moment, we should suy that 
the settlers were in the right. The 
proposed advantages could not be se¬ 
cured without tkf maintenance of new 
stations, the increase of the army, and 
the allocation of furtl^er funds from 
France! But if all this was little to 
be expected then, when the expenses 
of Algeria were already much com¬ 
plained of, it is not to bu hoped for 
now. It must, howevor, be admitted, 
that the changes which have since 
taken place in the government and 
finance of the parent country were 
elements in the consideration of ibis 
vexata quesHo, which neither of the 
parties would have much^ttended to. 
Be, however, the policy of the measure 
what it may, the Mareschal Due D'Isly 
liad, as we have said, resolved to carry 
it out; and while the wise men of Al¬ 
giers were vaticinating that starved 
sheep aqd bloated bulletins would be 
Us only profits, and that it must be 
abandoned, the sound of trumpet and 
of drum, and the tramp of armed 
rnen, announced, on the sunny 6th of 
.May> that tbe troops were in motion 
ibr the Kabylie. 

Many a bright eye w'as bedimmed 
that fiue May morning, as tho gallant 
’ VaiiKiuer8d*^Afriquo’ filed by, destined 
to seek ' la glol'oi ’ amidst the rude rocks 
and fastnesses of tliart sturdy people— 
that * genus iusuperabilc bollo ’—which, 
Ppom time immemorial, have laughed to 
scorn those passing clouds of foreign 
iHurpatlon beneath which their nei^- 
i^ours of tho plain have so often bowed.” 

Mr. Borrer obtained the m^shal's 
leave to accompany the exjiodflEn, and 
having purchased u Uqrsu, am^upplied 
lamself with a mule to carry canteens, 


tent,&o., he attached himself to 
sixth squadron of the First Chatseun 
(TAfrique, the officers of which had 
courteously invited him to mess with 
them. Early on tbe first morning they 
crossed the Haratcb—>tbe Savus of the 
aocients-^and proceeded across tho 
plain of the Metidja, which nS many 
leagues in breadth 

I 'r 

»» 

** As we travorsod tho wide Motidja 
(looking like a vast lake from tho whitu 
mist rising from its death-fraught 
swamps^, here cultivated with corn, <iiid 
there stretching out in wide expanses of 
brushwood and coarse grass, or vast 
marshes producing forests of lofty reeds, 
a fino covert for the wild boar and the 
panther. The stillness of the morning 
was agreeably broken by the music of 
fourteen trumpeters, who preceded our 
equadroo, playing, ever and anon, war¬ 
like airSp suited to the occasion their 
auditors. Then, as the fair-funding 
tones died oif, did the gay‘troopers 
burst forth into ono wild chorus wiili 
the songs of * La belle Franco.* All was 
hilarity and ontiiusiasm. * All, my lu<ls,' 
thought I, ‘ some of you will be sleeping 
your l|ist sleep amidst yon snow-clad 
mountains, and some of you will bo 
singing rather out of tuou as you arc un. 
dorgoing the wocess oi' boing roasted 
beforo iir«->4iazard de la 

guerre.' p. :w. 

They halt at a spot on the Motidja, 
called tho ** Arba,” where, once a 
week, a large market is held, and 
which is much frequented by the Arabs, 
who bring horses, cattle, ^c. It is at 
the foot of Djebel Moussa, ono of the 
lower heigl'.ts of the Little Atlas, and 
there are many streams about it. “De¬ 
lightful groves of orange, lemon, and 
pomegranate, with massive clumps of 
ientlsl/ and wild olive, adorn this por¬ 
tion of the plain, and, at this time, tho 
earth was gay with flowers of every 
hue, whilst the song of the nightingalu 
was heard on all sides, and," adds our 
author, *<what was better still, our 
horses were revelling in fino herbage.” 
As the cavalry were moving off, Mr. 
Borrer had an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing some facts which betray the mal¬ 
administration of the French. Nume¬ 
rous Arabs came on the ground to 
glean the corn which was left by the 
horses, «and it wa.s surprising to .see 
tho pationcu wltli which they picked 
out, grain by grain, tlie barloy from 
amongst the Iruinplcd herbage, Miuiy 
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of those fiunished wretches were^ he 
jMiwes u8> once proprietors of the soil 
oiTwhtch thev were now gathering the 
scattered grain, with fear; many, too, 
belonged to tribes who had not only 
submitted to, but fought their invaders, 
whO| with impolicy, as well as injus* 
tice, had deprived them of their Unds, 
without indemnity,and compelled them 
to recede, and bear with them a stea¬ 
dier hatred of the Christians. To 
support these charges, and show that 
they arc not the offspring of prejudice, 
lie cites the written statemeiR of one 
of the members of the Commission 
bent out to Algeria by the French go- 
v’crninent, and to which we have before 
referred. 

At Arha they commenced the ascent 
of the Djebol Motissn, by a route cut 
along the face of that mountain, and 
leading to the new post of Aumale, 
once the Anzia of the Homans, and 
which is four days' march to the S. E. 
of Algiers. It is to be observed, that 
this road, like all such others in the 
coIuD^^ was made by the army, and it 
is a strong fact in support of Marshal 
Bugcuud's view of the pressing im¬ 
portance of fucilitiiting internal com- 
municatiun, that, from the want of it, 
the currying-tradc, to tbo amount of 
'Ihirtecu millions of franus, is lust to 
the colonists^ being altogether in the 
hands of the native muleteers. The 
roads in many directions, and to the 
principal outpubts, are but pathways 
which are known to the Arabs only, 
and thus the transport of provisions, 
materials, ^c., of necessity falls to 
thtHh. Thu following ehoet pabsage 
describes the scenery of tliis portion of 
tlieir route, and the bhephurd-luUs of 
tho natives^ which are often foiling em- 
howci'cil in myrtles, mingled with the 
bright-flowered ouronilla, and the 
dwarf gUm-cistus:— 

( 

*'TIio mountains wo arc now tra- 
viTsiiig oro intorsreted by cvtremely 
d<K'p and beautiful valleys, upon the 
bleep blopes of which are rlubter(>d nu- 
moroub * gourbies,* or huts, forming vil¬ 
lages, or ‘daslikrahs,’ as the moun¬ 
taineers nauu* them. These huts are 
f onstrgeted of rough stones, or massi s 
of turf, th(‘ interstieob filled up with 
Hiiid, and with tin' dung of c.ittle. The 
roots are thatched with eoarse gr.i^s, 
btr.iw, or reedb, and bruiteheb uf tvees. 
The evlrenie lowiiobs of iht'su dwelliugs 
is remarkable, tii<‘ walls of few bou),‘> 


more than three fbet In height { to that 
the branches covering the roof often 
touch the ground at the eaves. Ono 
largo apartment alone is found in each 
hut, a portion of whloh is enjoyed by tho 
iamily, and the rest by their five stock. 
It is only in tbe centre, generally, that, 
beneath the ridge of the roof, 
can stand upright. In tho ooighbour- 
hood of thobo Ullages the land is wall 
cultivated, and crops of remarkably Aae 
bearded wheat were new upon the 
ground."—^9, 30. 

Thei^Vrahs are accomplished artistes 
in hors6-stealing, and in this particular 
have the thievi<ih dexterity of tho most 
thoroughbred Thugs of India. They 
sometimes succeod in taking the best 
horse, and from the centre of the 
camp. Our author is led tu tbe tojiio 
by the circumstances that several 
their troop steeds arofstulcn at one of 
their bivouacs 

Those predatory Iiorso-fanciorK re¬ 
ject, with disdain, bud cattle, and it Is 
always the flncal horses which disappear 
in bo mynterlous a manner, .in spite of 
sentinels and tethers. Giitcd wiUi the 
most untiring patience, the Mo^lbitl 
horse-btcaler employs many cunulug ma- 
noiuvri'stu appropriate buch horses at 
please him. For instance, whei*o there 
arc clumps of brushwood in mid about 
the bivouac, die will transform liiuiaclf 
into a walking bush, fabtenlng arouiul 
bis body boughs of liruahwuod, carefully 
at ranged &o as to cover him from head 
to foot; then, as the darkness comes on, 
will he station himself, watcliing, wit^ 
the eyes of alynx, ea<‘b movement of thn 
bcntinol; he advanees inch by inch, tab* 
ing advantage uf each change of guaVit 
to gain ground. An hour does nut ud« 
vunce him, perhaps, more than a fow 
yards. 'j*he sentinel sei'S nothing but n 
tnnss of brushwood, and confounds it 
with those bcatterccl around. At last, 
the covoted horse at hand, tho crafty 
Arab quits for an instant his disguise, 
detaches the footstrap, and attaches in 
its stead a small cord, of great length. 
Hus leafy cloak again resumed, he imm- 
monces his retreat, and, arrived at 
a distance, gently tugs the cord ; thn 
horse advances a step or two, then 
pauses ; another jork produces another 
step or two, and, after duo pvrsevor- 
anco, ho ib at tho confines of the euinp, 
mounted, and galloping like lightning. 
Others will ad vunce in the sume stoanhy 
raanuor upon their bi'lly, inendy holning 
a brand beforu thum. And anoUior modu 
!■« this : Tho rubber will ieail a mar4‘ 
into the neigbbuurhouil of tho camp, 
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the horses of the country being all en¬ 
tire horses, the vicinity of a mare ron- 
d<n’8 thorn outrageous. Snuffing the 
night-air, the gallant steod l>ursts his 
bonds, and dashes frojn the camp. The 
robber irusts to chance that the most 
iiery only will full into the snore, and, 
mounting his inaro, away ho goes. The 
noblo pursuer fulions madly the track 
of his ucbiro— 

• Tliro* hi* luanu and (itll the hiijli-v ind sings {' 

Onward, onward, they fly—tlie pursuci* 
and tl)o pursued—througln tlin brush¬ 
wood, across tho wido plain, or into 
tlio hoai't of tho mountains. There does 
the seducer sei^o his pri/o, and, delight¬ 
ed with lus success, lends him to his 
gourbio. Ills admiring brothcr-rasculs 
gather round, and, examining with a 
critical eye the noble prisoner, laugh to 
scorn the ‘dog oi* a Christian,' his former 
owner. Numerous, indoeii, are the ma- 
nueuvres thus put in practice by the 
African liorso-stealur, and often is he 
successful; but woe betide him if he is 
caught.”—pp. 31-3. 

Tho Frencli cavalry in Africa are 
well mounted, especially their iinest 
yegiment, the ChassSurs d’Afriejue, 
who have all Arab horses, and these 
aro found to be better suited to the 
climate, and more capable of enduring 
fatigue, than the horses of France and 
Sardinia, with which many of the 
other regiments are suj^died. The 
Arab horse is, like his native master, 
abstemious—*' A little green meat, or 
chopped straw, or even a few leaves 
of tho wild artichoke upon un emer¬ 
gency, will sustain his courage for a 
good length of time, and a ration of 
bnvley is a luxury to him j” whilst the 
European steed craves his three feeds 
o-day, and cannot endure the want of 
water. Oats ho cannot get, as thero 
are none in Algeria; "barley is used 
there, as being less heating. The breed 
of horses has much degenerated in Al¬ 
geria, owing to tho wai's there, and to 
the discouragement of tliose who breed 
them. The native dealer knows that 
if he has a fine horse he will be obliged 
to give him up to the h'rench at their 
own price, or for nothing. Tho French 
ore trying to remedy this evil by es¬ 
tablishing ** haras,” or places for breed¬ 
ing and improving the race of horses 
in Algeria. Tho best arc now found 
in the province of Constantine, and os- 
pecialW at Setif, and at Done, tho an- 
ciout Hippoiia, where Saint Augustine 
lived ‘oad died! Mr. Borrer states 


the mean-price given by tho ''remonte” 
for cavalry horses at about 425 francs, 
that is, about ^17. When tho Freitoh 
first came, in 1830, horses wero more 
plenty, and such as answered for the 
cavalry were to be hod at little more 
than half the present price, that is, 
for about 280 francs. 

Wo have observed that tho French 
officers employ their men at tho out¬ 
posts in road-making ; they have an¬ 
other practice, which wo might do well 
to imitate, that is, a system of ullot- 
t!ng gardens to their soldiers. Mr. 
Borrer saw, at Guelina, the CaUtiua 
of classic times, in tho province of 
Constantine, a fine piece of ground, 
well dressed and cultivated in thi.s 
manner. 

But to return, ** a nos mouton&''-^ 
if a reader of the book before us can 
consent to tho application of this term 
—to the French troops in tho Kabylie. 
Their lino of march now lay through 
a hilly country, cultivated, in part, 
with corn, and, until their approach, 
thickly inhabited ; for they passed vil¬ 
lage after village, which were all alike 
tenantless and silent. To this indica¬ 
tion of hostility another was now 
added. A soldier, during a mid-day 
halt, went down to tho river-side to 
drink, and was fired at from a covert 
on the opposite bank and killed. This 
was the first blow, and three Arabs, 
seen dashing across the ground at 
full gallop, were the first inhabitants 
they beheld. In consequenco of this 
commencement of hostilities, some va¬ 
cant "gourbies” were set on fire, aod 
as the culiamu was moving through a 
rich district, armed foragers were sent 
out, each man with a sickle and a sack, 
to cut down tho ripening wheat, groups 
of the inhabitants gazing from the 
heights, vowing vengeance, no doubt, 
on the hated ** Koumis.” The Ko- 
byles rely much on night attacks, to 
which the Arabs of the plain aro not 
at all given. This being known, tho 
sentlnols were doubled, and it seems 
to have been well for them that they 
took this immediate ])recuution 

“Now hoft-wingcd evening came ho¬ 
vering over us, ehasing i'rom the woo<l- 
Iniicls and the saiiil-roi'K heights tho 
gild(‘d tints of the setting sun. Repo.so 
was in tho camp: suddenly a sharp fu- 
silade grooled our curs—tho Kabuilcs 
were attacking one of our outpost.'. 
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Thv ring of the Frcneh carbine, anti 
flic dull explosion of tho Kabylo gun, 
were easily distinguishable; for the lat- 
ti r are loaded with enormous charges of 
poudor, badly rnmmt'd down. Volley 
sufceedod volley. Tho voice of the 
iiighlingalc was hushed; for man mar¬ 
red the tranquillity of ht^r abode. The 
wailing jackal fleu far aloof; and tho 
crafty lynx, prowling forth upon her even¬ 
ing chose,bounded into tlie (larkreoosst^s 
of tile tangled covert. A fiendish yell 
I'roiii tho rcpuls(>d mountaineers reached 
our cars ; then all was quiet again, and 
(he stillness of the ensuing n^ht was 
only interrupted afterwards by drop¬ 
ping shots frr»m dificrent quarters of 
t lie eamp, chiefly procuodiug from French 
niuskelb, dirouteu against robber Arabs, 
descried by the sharp-eyed sentinels 
amidst the brushwood.”—p. ’ • 

On the following day they passed 
some Kabylc towns, wdiich wore a fai' 
superior aspect to tho miserable gour- 
diics they hud seen before. They looked, 
from a distance, much like Italian vil- 
Inge.*!, and not inferior to them. The 
hon8e.s were of stone, well tiled, and 
with roofs presenting regular gable- 
ends. The first of these towns, Targe, 
compact, and well built, belonged to 
the Omed-Mansour, a rich tribe, and 
was named ** Munsuur." The guides 
said that, on a mountain in the buck 
ground, there was a city belonging to 
this tribe which had a population of 
eighteen lliousand souls. Opposite to 
Mansour was another considerable 
town, belonging to tlie Beni-Vala, and 
called “ Cherfa.” The fertile i alley 
which divided these towns was covered 
with 'fine crops of corn, th^ ground 
clear, and beautifully cultivated. lu- 
immerablu and gigantic olive-trees, 
some isolated, others clumped ttsge- 
thcr, all most scientificaiiy grafted by 
their owners, and producing the finest 
fruit, vary the low lands, and adorn 
the slopes of tho surrounding bills. 
No sounds were beard from these 
towns, and not a soul was seen ; they 
were, like the small villages they had 
]>assed, to all appearance deserted. 
'Die column next entered the territory 
of the Beni Abbes,’* the wealthiest 
and most rei.owned of all the tribes in 
the Kahylie, and distinguished amongst 
them, not only by their boldness in war, 
hut by their inilustry and skill in many 
arts. Their district comprises a vast 
extent of mountainous country, with 
rich slopes and highly-cultivated vales. 

VOL. XXXllI.—NO. CXCIV. 


The Marshal deputed an allied sheikh, 
a khalif of influence, who accompanied 
the expedition, to hold council with 
the chiefs of this tribe, and urge 
thorn to offer submission, and to allow 
the French troops to traverse their 
territory in peace. This chief passed 
a night with them; but though he 
made known to them the power of the 
French, and their determination to de¬ 
vastate their homes in the event of a 
refusal, the/ not only declined to yield, 
but demanded some thousand dollars 
for the right of passage for the co- 
luiiin, adding, that if it were not paid 
they would ** wipe thorn from the face 
of tho earth.” There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that they had always succeeded 
in enforcing this toll from the Turks, 
and we presume the^ thought either 
that they could defend their passes 
against any force, or that the Chris¬ 
tians, like the Turks, would rather 
pay the money than have recourse 
to violence. In this they wore much 
mistaken. Great was the rejoicing 
amongst the French soldiers when it 
was understood that they were to he 
op])OBod. Tired of the monotony of a 
peaceful march, they longed fur the 
o.\citemcnt of combat. Henceforth 
thoy were determined to show them¬ 
selves unsparipg enemies 

“ Onward,” says om* author, ** wo 
marched, trampling beneath our feet 
vast extents of corn, almost ready fm* 
the sickle; sniilhig fertility before us— 
devastation in our roar. Every blade 
and every head of corn was crushed to 
earth.” 

Amidst all this anger and excite¬ 
ment, there were few amongst them 
who did not view with admiration tho 
scenery through which they were pass¬ 
ing. A lofty isolated mountain reared 
its unclouded peak before them. This 
was the ** Djebel-ben-Thom,” and be¬ 
hind that, from cast to west, extended 
the barren heights of tho mighty I)jur- 
jura, whose summits are for ever cap¬ 
ped with glistening snow. Who that 
remembers that Afi*ica is the clime, 
summer tho tide, and May the hour, 
will not sympathise with our author 
when he says— 

It may well be imagined with what 
longing eyes wu gaxed upon that purw 
Miow ; for the water of the river was 
tcpiil from tho great heat, and the 

p 
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parched breath of tho sirocco wind was 
upon us." 

A rill of cool sweet water, flowing 
from the heights, crossed the spot on 
which they were about to bivouac, 
but the envious nitivcs cut it off, 
turning its course higher up on tho 
hills. Alas, for tho bitter feelings 
which all such incidents engender mi 
the eve of conflict! 

The firing of guns heai d, ever and 
anon, as tho eoluinn proceeded in its 
inarch, announced that the Deni Ablu's 
were making signals of its approacli, 
and soon their green banners itcre for 
tbe first time seen. There were two 
large standards planted upon the ridi;e 
of u lofty and extensive ]>recipiec; 
around wliicli were grouped tho chiefs 
and elders of tfie Hem-Abhcs, while 
hundreds of the tribe were ranged in 
various stations, watching tlieir ene¬ 
mies. They were all well armed witli 
long guns, Spanisi) hlunderhusses, ))is- 
tols, the cruel Kal)yie sword, and other 
ofTensive weapons. Sqiue volleys were 
exchanged, and a drojiiiing fire was 
kept up until tho sun had set, when, 
in that climate, darkness soon fol¬ 
lows :~- 

All now was still fi>r half an lionr 
or more; iht' Iksix'iii gflued with tho 
inutmtain fires, but not a ydl or a shut 
was heard: it w as a dead silence, hrokeii 
only by the sighing of the wind, a it 
swept across the eanip in fitful gusts. 
This was but a suspicious lull, liowevci; 
and about eight i*.m. Ilu* storm burst 
forth in all its fury. A hellish yell fi oiu 
atbousanil throats at on(>e, aci'urapaniul 
hy furious vollevs ])ouied in from all 
hides, aniioniued acomhiiud and vi'pi- 
rous attack upon the varunis outposts. 
It was a glorious moment. The dark 
veil of night was rent by unceasing 
flasln^s of musketry ; the fierce cries of’ 
the French soldiery mingled with the 
unearthly how Is of their assaiiaiits, as 
the latter, baffled and repuUed by supe¬ 
rior discipline an<l (leti’rmination, were 
forced back iiitothe<*ou*rt, from whenci* 
Hgiun they would pri'scntl} dash forth 
with renewed shouts, responding to the 
encouraging war-cries of their wotinn, 
who, eofieetod about the fires n^n the 
heights, .‘itirred up tlie fierei* Tlamcs, 
singing the glorious deeds of the war¬ 
riors of their tribe. In spito of tlieir 
deterroined l)ravor>, tlic ontposls, after 
repeated and gallant struggles with 
til*irnumerous foe, were coiujuiled to 
fail bade upon the 'grand gaidi ' 


This raised still more the spirits of the 
assailants, who, rushing maftly on every 
side, were only ropulscdby vigorous and 
lepealed chorgus of the bayonet. 

** About this time orders were ib.sticd 
for the tents to be struck, and tho 
troops to lie on the ground; for showers 
of hulls were whistling and falling in 
every direction—^sources of thoughtless 
mirtn to those to whom they were nut 
billeted; for every narroweseape, every 
shave of the whiskers from these leaden 
inessinger-. of death, begot a volley of 
jests and sarcasms from the groups g.i- 
tliered idioiif tlic smouldering camp¬ 
fires. Kn|n^'^•^anl^ mieoffhese wliistlirs 
s<>cmed to luive been bilhded for myself; 
lor, having rolled a stone near oni* of 
the fires, to si rv'c me for a jnllow, my 
head was no sooner placed upon it than 
an envious Kabjle sent a bullet, which, 
striking the stone within a few inches of 
my pate, nhnosf nmdo me swallow the 
I'igur in iny month. Had it arrived a 
luimite sooner, it would probably liave 
gone through iny iiend, whiih had lii'cn 
leposing upon the s.nni* spot befoictlic 
luxury of a pillow had sedueed me to 
••c‘e!c the friendly aid.”—pp 80, fK). 

By one o’clock the moon rose, and 
tho cm my rctireil. They conceived, 
as it afterwards appeared, from flu* 
sileiiee in the camp, and from the fact 
Ihut fhe troo])8 were lying down, that 
they had gone far to aecompHdi tlieir 
tlircat of “wiping these Christians 
fi om tlie face of tbe earl h." 

The first visit was thus made by the 
Kabyles, .and it was soon returned. A 
little before dawn there was a noise¬ 
less movement m tlie camp : no Iruiu- 
]iel was sounded, and the word of com¬ 
mand wi^'']>nsscd along the* ranka in a 
whisper. By four in the morning,^ 
eight liattahons “sans sacs,” with a* 
snn^l body of (*a\ ab y, and some mouu- 
tain-guMs wire toiling up tho first 
heights, tlie marshal having deeded 
on desfrovinir some of the Kabylo 
towns. This column had much diffi¬ 
culty in scrambling up tho first hill, 
and a imiTe, laden with a gun, sunt 
Air. Boner, horse and all, IjeadJorig 
down a steep slope, anutheniatising 
the prickly thorns of the wild jujeb.” 
They, however, soon reached the base 
of two lofty lidges of rock, which 
eominnnded the pass, and where the 
Beni-Ahbes—seen in vast niimbera— 
opened on them a ditermiued fire, 
'I’liis was not returned for about 
twenty miiiutis, during which time the 
IVeiicb threw out some .skirmishers 
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amongst the brushwood in one direo-> 
tion, while a column was s^nt to turn 
tho heights. Pending this movemont* 
the Kaoylo fire was extremely hot^and 
bulls were whistling around tne French 
who wore^waiting below. They* as 
our author teiU us* philosophically 
]ighti'<l their pipes* and their indifPb- 
reoee to danger was* it seems* shared 
by one of the gentler sex 

One could not hut admire the 

s.Tug Iroid’’ of a pretty “ vivandit'^re,’^ 
wlio sat upon her horse, fully exposed to 
this lire, with her laughing fuec» ov<!r- 
shiidtiwod liy a little hat, adorned with 
long feathers, cocked knowingly on one 
am! justing llglit-hearteilly with 
those ai'ound her. Tiieru she sat, ca> 
^nlier-fasliion, with her canvas trou¬ 
sers and red tunic, evidently t'njoyingi 
I he (>.\<‘ile]nunl of the inunicnt and the 
iriiisic of the bullets.”—p. 1)4. 

Mr. Tiorrer had leisure to rentark 
on the ^harp twang of the Kahyle hul- 
lel, nnd picking up one, he found it of 
siuail calibre, and cut round* as if 
carved with u knife, which accounts 
for the peculiar sound* as well as for 
the dangerous wound it gives. 

“The /ouavcM, with Ihoir loi^^ber 
I'le-kins and loose ()ri(>ntul Iruilscrs, 
iiii^hl now b(> seen occnpyiug thc! smn- 
iiiit-. of till* precipices, winch, liiilf an 
hour before, wpre covered with Kabailes, 
and the gi'een bunting was no longer 
> isiblc. How the Zouaves ever get there, 
was surprising to those not aeiuiainted 
u Itli thorn ; but their troops scale rocks 
NMlh the agility of nnmntaiu gouts, 
combining the utmost emiuraitCG with 
gre.it hardiness and strength ; ijir they 
ai»‘ all picked men, and genei’ullv ol‘ra¬ 
ther filutrt stature, broad-shouldered, 
(h^ep-broasted, and liull-ne(d;(‘d—much 
more scrviee.iblc mu!i (for such figlitiiijJ, 
at all evtmts) than our six-foot greiuu 
tliors,”—p. 1)0. 

These Numidian sepoys, the Zouaves, 
M-ero first formed into regi;^ients hy 
tieneral Clausel* in 1830, and were 
at tliat time comjiosed wholly of na¬ 
tives* hut they have now mingled with 
them a large number of French. 
Their Oriental costuine is picturesque* 
and their arms consist of the musket* 
bayonet* and tlie short Homan sword, 
'i’hey have been engaged in every af¬ 
fair of note in Afi'i<‘u* and iiave uni¬ 
formly distinguished theinseives. They 
neither give nor obtain quarter* but 


are described as eager for plunder* 
and 'superlatively cruel. It was at the 
hsad of this corps that Lamorlci^re 
mounted the breach at Constantine, 
where the Turks and Knbyles made a 
ineinorable defence. Ho was then 
their colonel. 

“ It was,” adds our author* in 
cbeeruig them oii during that mtirdcr- 
ous struggle that this talented uflicer* 
tlien their colonel, so narrowly escaped 
a hideous from tho explosion of 

numerous magazines, tho nre fi'oiu 
wliicli, falling upon tho bags of powdi’P 
borne by the soldiers of tho * gonio,’ 
grievously wounded him, bh^w half Ills 
inuti into eternity, and rendert'd a por¬ 
tion of litH venerable ‘ ('irta* un iidcrnal 
chaos of ruins, flamoK, and dying 
wrutclies, vainly struggling to efraw 
their mangled bodies from tho devour¬ 
ing fire.” 

Tlie Kabyles were driven from 
height to height* keeping up* however, 
a steady and heavy fire. The villages 
were situated on summits* and over¬ 
looked from the hills around by isolated 
towers, lofty* square at the base, and 
carried up in an octagonal form. 
These are supposed to have been holy 
places of resort in time of peace* and 
to have served as watch-towers during 
war. They were looped, .and an »ni- 
ceasing fire poifrod from them; but 
cojjgrcves and obusiers were brought 
into play, and the garrison was soon 
onmpcdled to leave them. The Kit- 
byles rlroad the obusior, which they call 
the twicefring vunnou. They fly from 
the direction which the * oims' takes* 
and will not ixgnin uppproach the s]>ut 
whiTe it falls. 

The assailants still advanced, hut, 
from the nature of the ground* wdth 
extreme difliculty** and exposed to a 
fire from several of such towers, in tho 
neighbourhood of the villages, lis we 
have described. Two or three of tlie 
soldiers, in mounting to these attuoks, 
fell dead, from the de.sperate exertion 
and (ho inten.se heat; aind the cavalry 
\ dashing on, or floundering amongst 
the rocks* had a hard* but an excit¬ 
ing run. 

“ Tho villagc.s wero all surroumlud 
with walls of about twelve feet in 
lieigbtj'^nd composed of stones cement- 
o<l togqtbcr with mud mingled with 
chopped straw; a strong fence of thorny 
bushes crowning them, and imponotra- 
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bio hedges of the prickly ponr growing 
along their base. Tbo inhabitants fired 
ebiefly from the loopholes inerced in 
those walls, and in the walls of tho 
hon&cs. Upon the terraces of tho latter 
also might bo hocn picturesque groups 
of gaunt warriors, their flowing hor- 
nooses thrown back, as they bundled 
■with activity their long guns. In one 
of these Ia<!t villages some lialf-dux('ii 
of fh(>m boldly reniaiuiHl, after tho gr< at 
body of thoir comrades Imd fled, in a 
large square building, cuiuiiiunding the 
entrance of the village op tho side wo 
approached, and kept up a determined 
Tiro at * bout ftoHanf.' It was all to no 
avail, however; the narr<iw streets w ere 
soon crowded with Froncli troops—ra¬ 
vishing, massacring, and plundering on 
all sides. Neither sex nor age was re¬ 
garded—tho sMord fell upon all alike, 
rrom one house, blood-stained soldiers, 
laden v^ith spoil, p.'i.ssed forth as 1 on- 
tored it. Upoil the floor nf one of tho 
chambers lay a little girl, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age; tliero sho lay, 
weltering in gore, and in the agonies of 
death; an accursed ruffian tiirust his 
bayonet into her. CSod will re(|uite him. 
In another bouse, a wrinkled old woman 
sat crouched upon tl>e matting, rapidly 
muttering, in the agony of leai‘, prayers 
to Allah, uitli a ireiiibliiig tongue. A 
Hetty child, of si\ or s<*ven years old, 
aden with silver and (‘oral ornaments, 
clung to lier side, her eyes streaming 
witli tears as she clasped lu'r aged mo¬ 
ther’s arm. Tho soliUery, mad with 
blood and rage, wore nigh at band. T 
seized the fair child; a moment was left 
to forec her into a dark reuess at the 
far end of the building; some ragged 
matting thrown before it served to con¬ 
ceal lier; and whilst I was making signs 
to her mother to hold silence, soldiers 
I'ushed in. l:>ome ransacked the habita¬ 
tion; others pricked the old fcinah* with 
their bayonets. ‘ Soldiers, will you slay 
nn aged woman f' * No, monsieur,' said 
ono fellow, ‘wo wiI]»not kill her; but 
her valuables arc concealud, and we 
must iiave them.’ 

“ In nearly every house were vast jars 
of oil (for the Kabyles make, consume, 
and sell vast quantities), often six or 
seven feet ui beiglit, and ranged in row s 
around th(' ehumbors. lloles being 
rapped in all those Jars, the houses w’ero 
.soon Hooded with oil, and streams of it 
were pouring down tlie very street*-. 
Vfhen tin* soldiers had ransacked tho 
dwellings, and smashed to atoms all that 
they eould not carry off, nr did not think 
worth seizing as spoil, they heaped the 
lemnants and mattings togethur, and 
fired them. Ah 1 was hastily traversing 
the narrow streets, to regain the ontside 


of the villugo, disgusted with the hor¬ 
rors 1 bad witnessed, flames burst forth 
on all sides, and torrents of fire came 
swiftly gliding down the thoroughfares, 
for the flames had gained the oil. An 
instant 1 turned, the fearful doom of 
the poor concealed child and the de¬ 
crepit mother flashing on my mind. It 
was too lato; who could distinguibh tin* 
iiousu amongst hundreds exactly simi¬ 
lar? The fire was enwkliiig, blazing 
with increased fury, and (hero was nn 
time to lose. Thu way of thu gatew.sy 
W'us burred with roaring flames ; seram- 
bling to thu terrace of a low building, 1 
threw myself ovi'r the wall. Tht* un¬ 
fortunate Kabyle child was, doubtless, 
coiibunu'd, with her aged psrent. Ilow 
many others may have shared her f'ato 1” 
—pp. 101-4. 

' Alas! are these tho idolaters of 
glory^the soldiers of oivili/.ntion ? 
lluw deeply havo the French to blubh 
for their triumphs in Africa! How 
must the chivalrous amongbt them la- 
xnent that their wull-cstablLshud valuur 
is ungraced by mercy—tht'ir national 
honour stained by such demon acts as 
we have rucordedf and the boinething 
** more exquibite still,” which is almost 
too bad and too painful to be rehd 

“ The boUIiers pronounced flic coun¬ 
try ^ Jolhiieuf neffoyS and 1 heard two 
rufliaiib, after tho sacking was over, re¬ 
lating with great gusto bow many young 
girls liad been burnt in one hoiibe, after 
t being abused by their brutal comrades 
•and themselves. They pronounced that 
house *Joliiiitinl tieUvi/S* also. It was 
indeed a very favourite phrase with 
them.”—p. 113. 

The^icst of the villages which was 
thus consumed by ilro had all the ap- 
jtearance of opulence. There were 
iilbrics in it of arms, gunpowder, 
huikb, burnooses, and other stuffs, and 
sho])8 of workers in silver, in cord, 
venders of silks and articles .of French 
and Tunisian manufacture, brought 
by the traders of the tribe from Al¬ 
giers and Tunis, Tho quantity of 
spoil taken by the captors was im¬ 
mense, and the soldiers also found con- 
biderable bums of money. The powder 
was so fine that ihc French said, with 
bitter feeling, that it was made in ' 
Kngland ; it is, however, well known 
that the Kabylcb make it very fine 
themselves. In sonic of tbo houses 
Mr. Borrer observed vast coffers of 
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walnutfroodi handsomeljr carved and 
richly ornamented. These were full 
of books and bundles of manuscripts. 
These—cases, and manuscrlptSi and 
books—the Vandal soldiery set on fire. 
One work ohlj, which proved to be a 
Koran, was saved by our author, and 
ho was offered two hundred francs for 


necessity, assume a sterner ctmracter 
than would be at all justified undiH‘ 
other circumstances. A barbarous 
people are usually fanatic, trenchcrous, 
cruel, and little impressible by any« 
thing but fear. The commander may 
thus be justified in dealing with them 
more severely, and his soldiers excused 


it by a taleb of the chief mosque of if the atrocities of their opponents 
Algiers: “ for," said this personage, 

** 1 do not like so holy a book to be in 
the hands of a Christian." The Arab 
soldiers saved some few manuscripts^ 
and preserved them with car%—but 
the great mass of them was destroyed; 
and who can tell what treasures of an¬ 
tiquity, what translations from lost 


have had a degrading infiucnco on 
them. This is not the langmige of 
Mr. BorrGr;«but it appears to us to 
be the fair amount of what he puts 
forward ns a true defence for those 
with whom^he marched. There are 
necessities in war, and liarsh deeds, 
which such considerations may excuse; 


classic works into the Arabic, thus for Ibut who feels that they in the least 

__J 4 I_*M>. .1 


over perished? 

The tribe of the Beni-Abbes is smd 
to number forty thousand souls ; and 
at the close of this conflict, their great 
chief, Hamou Tahar, having, by afiag 
of truce, signified his desire of sub¬ 
mitting to the ninrshul, was accord¬ 
ingly conducted to his tent. 

Oh, groat shoik of thn ChristianH,” 
said tlio humbled prince, recall your 
nieu- uf inight-^sheath Again the sword 
of vengoanco; by the rising of to-mor- 
i-ovs'k sun, the chiefs-and ciders of the 
HoubAbbtis shall all bow down beforo 
you. You will command that w'hich 
scemolh good in your eyes, and wo will 
obey.’’ 

On the following day, Hamon Ta¬ 
har, with the remaining leaders-of 
his tribe, were seen wending down 
thoir bills, in sad procession ; and with 
innurning pace advanced t8 make 
their formal submission to the French. 
It appeared that they had resisted 
against the advice of their wise 
wen." They now bound themselves 
to pay a tribute uf fifty thousand 
francs, but in consequence of their 
losses, the payment for the first ye.ar 
was remitted. Mr. Burrer and the 
I'Vonch officers thought that they had 
iimdc a very weak defence ; and that 
had they exhibited only a little moro 
of skill and steadiness,, at least onc- 
half of the attacking column must have 
been destroyi'd. 

As we have freely observed upon 
the ferocity of French warfare in 
Africa, we conceive ourselves bound 
to state what Mr. Borrer says in its 
defence. War, when waged against 
uncivilized tribes, does, we admit, of 


Ipalliate the foul abuse of victory, the 
savage butchery of helpless children 
and unresisting women,'which wcliavo 
ohly in part detailed? Who? we 
may ask ; for even our author, at the 
close of what is, perhaps, the only la. 
boured page in his book, says:—The 
slaughter by wholesale of defenceless 
women and children, however difficult 
tu restrain, and ilbregulated tlm 
troops may be, yet cover tho com ■ 
manding officer with dishonour." 

We are not, however, disposed to 
admit that the Kabyles are the enicl 
characters which Mr. Borrer and tho 
French descril?o them to ho. There 
certainly is not in tho book before us 
any evidence of this, no authenticated 
instance of a single act of atrocity on 
their part. On tho contrary, judging 
from what is there recorded, tho 
Kabyles must be pronounced a far 
more amiable people than their 
European, civilised, and Christian In¬ 
vaders. 

There .is nnojiher argument ad¬ 
duced by Mr. Borrer, in extenuatioU 
of the conduct of his friends, and to 
which we think he attaches more value 
than it deserves. It is, that tho ranks 
’i of the French army in Africa are corn- 
• posed, in a great measure, of tho very 
scum of France. This is only admitting 
that it is vile army, and is conse¬ 
quently no defence. 

One of the best-marked traits of 
Arab character is a veneration for 
^religion. It is to this sentiment that 
fAbd-el-Rader appealed with much 
( success in exciting his countrymen to 
^war ; and when the Abbe Suchet ad- 
fR^entured forth alone to seek theEinir’s 
'^camp, in the hope of procuring tho 
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releabo of fiOy-fiix of lus counfryii)eii> 
who were tlipir |>rwoneiN, lie foun«l 
that a regnnl for lii« characteix of 
priest wi(M hib gr^at protertioo. who 
Arabs can rcsjtect Chribtiaus^ but hpe| 
ing the prevailing negligence of the 
French on the subject uf religion, th<>y 
doKpibO and hate then as uitor infidels. 
** Les Arabes,” says a French writer 
cited by Mr. llorreri **ne peuvent poa 
comprendre un ctat suns religion. 
Qiiaiid iU virent que lyns ne profes- 
sons aucune culte> ils eu conclurent' 
que nuus ii’eticinspas une sncictC} mais 
unu agul'jiiieration de niocrcantb.'’ 
There is always the dangtr* amongst 
the extremely ignorant, uf this feeling 
for religion degetioruting into fanuli- 
olsni, and Mr. Burrer supjdies us 
with some remarhabio illustiutiuus of 
the fact. Wo shall refer tu one* 
owing the implicit coTifidonce M’hich 
e Arabs place in their inaruhhutts, 
or priests, and which has the furt})er 
interest of being connected with a 
name much before the public. The 
incident occurred in the July of 
1640:— 

“One of these saints foretold the 
talcing of 'I'leiiiyen’* from the FrentI', 
sending word u1 tlu'vuin<> turn* (o <iui. 
('avaignae, who held il, that the stxnii r 
lie returned to Franetvlhu better, amt 
that if he did tiuL Iiiiiiu'di.itily evaeuala 
the city, he biiuuid euitie on such a day 
and take it. On the day named, eiglit 
hundred Arab horsu and iwiivo him« 
dred iaianiry appe^ared in the neigli- 
hourhuod of the town. 'I'he chief told 
thorn dial the town wotdd now bec-^a* 
cirated. Jlis woids proved eonect to a 
eevtain extent, us tSeneral Oavuiguae 
sullied forth with his troops to meet the 
enemy. 'I'he ^•xpeetat^t Arnlw stiiod 
tlu'ir ground in perli'i'l tranipiillity, as 
the l«’ri-m‘lj approacduMl.l'or tiu'ir inarali- 
hutt had s.iid tliat llu' earth would pre¬ 
sently open and swuliow u]) the rreneh 
g« neral and Ids forces. I'atieiitly the 
infatuated Moslems waitc'd tu behold 
the consummation of the miraele, whi^ 
suddenly the veil was torn from tln'ln 
eyes. The Trench trumpet sounded the 
charge—ll.e eav.ilry oanu' thundering 
down upon the aKtoiiislied Arabs, stand¬ 
ing like shet'p f<»r tlic ^laugl.ter, and 
they were sabred alino.st to a man. 

“ Again, a cehdiratt'd lunrabbutt, of 
the province of Osar, iul'ormed his trihe 


[Peb.^ 

that on a corlahi day Frent^i inns- 
kets could not he fioM,'and that they 
wtiuld then go forth audiake puss(‘ssi<m 
of a certain fort in the nMghboiirhood, 
held by tbo French. T.hy day arrived ; 
a troop of sixty Arabs were bclield by 
tho sentinels ot the garrison a])proaeh- 
ing the fort, playing th(> fantasia. 
'I'lieir erics <if jov and amity rung on 
higli, mingled Wrth tho sound of the 
‘tam-tam,’ and other inusic:J instru¬ 
ments. 'J'ho admiring sentinpU at the 
gatonay of tho lort wire hailed by 
them as friends, and considering them 
Hs sue]] let (horn pass into tho fort, not 
discovering their error until the eolil 
y.ataguns of the cavuliurs in the rear 
cleft through iheir brains. 'I’lu* French 
gu it'd hastily turned out. Onward the 
treachi'i'qiis MnsUiUs dashed, cutting 
down a brigadier and several men, A 
musket was aimed at tbe breast of a 
cavalier, luul the trigger pulUd, but it 
would not go off. ^nio cavaliers cried 
aloud, ' Hoiudd, tbo wotds of our pro- 
)het arc tru(‘!" and making oi^^ards, 
lud almost taken (lie fort by surprise, 
when v<)lley alter wHey was opemiil 
ii|Hin them. Ilorsc ami man fell he- 
tieatli tho fir(>: overy oi^c of them was 
slain,and their imdies wc|l‘cast into the 
ditch aroumi the walls, viilhin an hour 
of their unleriiig the fort. Several ue- 
eideiits having taken place, ironi the 
carilessnesH nt the French soldiers with 
their imiskets when cm guard, the per- 
enssion loiOi Jmvmg been lately intro¬ 
duced amongst them, orders had beiii 
issued that the ‘pistmi’ or capwle 
.slioiild not he applied by them, except 
when danger vi.is at hamr. 'I'he cunning 
inarahlnitl had doiibth-ss found this out 
l)y some means, and niado llie above 
Use ol his discovei'y." —pp. IJH, 11‘). 

( 

The eouutrj now called Algeria, 
mid wliich includes the Kabylie, ox- 
tyids i'roni cud to vve^t, between twp 
liundred add forty and two hundred 
niid fifty VrciH'h leagues; and its 
breadth, uorth and south, that is, from 
the sea to the little Sahara, varie.s 
from forty to sixty liagut'S. About 
two-thirds of tins i.s iiionntuinous, but 
with fertile valleys. The nativt* popu¬ 
lation lb estimated by Marshal Hu- 
geaud at from tliree to four iiiilliuns. 
This territoiy is divideil by nature 
into two regions—the upper, between 
tbe (ireat and the Little Atlas; the 
lower between the latter and the sea. 



* The city of Abd-el-Kader, at that time, and now, in possesbion of tho 

Frenoh. 
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Tliis last is the Kiiropcan zonp, anil is 
cnlli'd the Tell, a word which implies 
that it is fit for the production of 
gniin. From the Tell to the (ireat 
Sahara is called the Little Desert or 
Little Sahara. It has received the 
name of ** desert” because it fields no 
grain, but in other res[)rcte it is in 
many places fruitful and W(dl peopled. 
The inhahitauts of the Toll, and of 
the desert beyond it, arc so linked by 
ititercnurse, and by the latter looking 
to the former for corn, &c., that the 
di‘8(!i t proverb is—” He is our lord, 
who is lord of our motlier, and our 
mother is the 7W/.” The ollmato of 
this latter zone is, us Mr. lloirer con¬ 
ceives, for the most [lart healthy. It 
is protected by the Little Atlas chain 
from the desert wind, wliich, from it^ 
.mifTitraMrig hent, us well ns from its 
being im])regtmte«l with the fine sand 
of the Sahara, lias u most injurious 
influence on mnny constitutions. The 
atnio.sphere, too, in this littoral re¬ 
gion, is cleared during matiy months 
by prevailing atornis, and in warm 
weather it Ls tempered by the sea- 
breezes. Malaria, engendereil by the 
marshes, or choked-up river-courses, 
has rendered many parts dangerous, 
but tliisevil tuighl he cured by draining; 
and the Homans, wljo were wtsll aware 
of this great source of pui»lic health, 
paid, it is evident, great attention to it 
in Africa. “ Across the vai»t plain of 
tiic Metidja,” says Mr. I’orrcr, ” be¬ 
hind Algiers, may be tr.accd tlio line 
of a gr(‘at Homan drain, running fi'otn 
the eastern to the western limits of 
the plain, which with the aicLof luune- 
vjjus tributary drains, sei'ved to carry 
off the stagnant waters of the plain, 
thus rendering It healthy and fi*rtile,” 
'Hie present condition of lhe*vast 
plain we have mentioned—the 


—tella badly for the colonial system of 
'France. When power first took 
liossession of Algiers, this extensive 
tract was, to a great extej^t, under 
careful tillage \ it is now ooropat'a- 
lively, a desert, while the price of 
corn in Algiers Is enormous. In¬ 
deed, all the necessaries of life are 
ifearer in Algiers than in Paris. If to 
this wc add, that the natives abhor 
^ French government, as well from ex- 
perience of its injustice as from a ft*el- 
ing of its severity—that the expense of 
the colony to the mother-country is 
almost intolerable, and that of this 
large expenditure a great proportion 
' gets into the hands of the native popu¬ 
lation, and never returns in any form,* 
we can hardly come to any other con- 
^ elusion than this,that their African expe¬ 
riment is not vury snecoBsfiil. We sp<>iiic 
' of it only as a colonial ex{>eriment; it 
may have j)rovcd,and be, a good safety- 
valve for a turbulent sulciiery ; it may, 
like India with us, keep the army in 
practtcnl discipline; but of all those 
fwh^'^re at all acquainted with it.scon- 
<iitmn, wo cannot im<tginc that there is 
. one so sanguine as serioii.sly to enter- 
'Uuin the hoj)e of ever seeing it a pro¬ 
fitable ailjunct to tliQ French entire. 
We unfeignedly deplore that, from 
their ignorance of, or inattention to, 

' tlie first ]>iinqjpl(!S of colonisation, the 
French are thus losing the op]uirtunily 
of introducing the true blessings of ci¬ 
vilised life into regions wltich have 
been so lung neglected. 

Mr. Borrer's hook is a sifiglo volume, 
and Without any luxury of illustration. 
We can honestly commend it as pre¬ 
senting much to amuse, much to inte- ^ 
rest, and very much to -instruct a 
reader, gpon the 8ui)ject of the Frcuich 
jp Africa, and .the ways and manners 
Af the native tribes. 


*■ ” I'lic Arab comes Ut market with hoi^s, cattle, fowl, burnooHcs, figs, bll, &c. 
for whudi he receives FimsdcIi ghid—no cxflia'ngo of product taking place j for al 
luxuries are totally unrequired by the Aca|>.‘’—llorror’s Ivabylle, p. iS80. 


V,-. 
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ITALT AND THE ITALIAN QUESTIONS. 


No more convincing proof of tfie im* 
nouibility of squaring the question of 
foreign politics by the ap^ication of 
home rules was over presented^ than 
thc*caso of Italy at this moment. 
Our journals, a^irably edited and 
well-informed as they are, exhibit this 
difBculty daily; and while wc see 
Conservatives apologising, on the one 
hand, for the natural errors of dynasl lo 
origin, we hnd Liberals deploring the 
casual excesses of those too long with- 
held from the benefit of free insti¬ 
tutions. 

The simple truth is, that, not con¬ 
tent with fitting every foreign land 
with a constitution, trial by jury* free¬ 
dom of the press, and other like privi¬ 
leges, in our thorough-going John 
BuUism, we must insist on marshal¬ 
ling the political fcv'ces into AVhig 
ana Tory. We organise the contend¬ 
ing factions after liomc models, ami 
uevor rest content till wo linve dis¬ 
covered certain analogies with our 
Gobdons and O'Oounors, .as thongli 
the very scheme of a free government 
should necessarily inclmle every ad¬ 
ventitious person and-occurrence wc 
see among ourselves. 

So long os we occupied ourselves 
with French politics, os they existed 
under the late reign, the task wns 
tolerably easy. Tlic leading men in 
the French chamber made no stTuplo 
in avowii>g this imitation of the work¬ 
ing of the English constitution, and 
imperoeptibly glided into the forms 
of party, which in many respects re- 
semblea our own; and although the 
shades of opinion in the Chamber 
were more varied than in the House 
of Commons, two great prevailing 
colours prodistiuguished themselves in 
the prism, and tho party of the crown 
and the opposition were as well- 
marked as ever we saw them at home. 

In Italy, however, such an applica¬ 
tion was impossible. Neither the 
monarchiesnor the peoplcof the poma- 
sttla had any antiiogy witli what-is 
observable elsewhere. The great 
camps of rival parties could not exist 
without public opinion, and how 
could th^ be public opinion without 


its exponent, an able and independent 
press? It 13 true that for several 
years back a party professing strong 
democratic opinions hod spread 
through cvciy state of the peninsula, 
exhibiting itself with more or h^ss 
boldness, nceoisding to the freedom 
permitted in each particular govern¬ 
ment. This party by degrees assumed 
tho garb of nationality, and on the 
death of the late Tope, and the acces¬ 
sion of the present, took the held by 
dh open denunciation of tho Austrian 
rule in Lonibanly. Too weak to assail 
the strongbolds of monarchy at once, 
they began by a movement well calcu¬ 
lated to enlist national sympathies, 
and elicit expressions of opinion fa¬ 
vourable to the cause they advocated. 
A revolt in Piedmont, or in Naples, 
in Tuscany, or tlio-St.atosof the Church, 
would at once h'avc called for Aus¬ 
trian intervention to suppress it. Hut 
a rising in Lombardy—a resistance^) 
the dominion of the “ strangWi^'S^^ 
certain to call into the field sections'of 
every p.arty disposed to Liberal opi¬ 
nions. The Italian princes anticipa¬ 
ted the rich spoil of a partitioned ter¬ 
ritory, and the removal beyond the 
Alps of a haughty and unbending 
neighbour; the trading classes wore 
ilattercd with the hopes of an un¬ 
trammelled commerce from the Gulf of 
(renoa tft the Adriatic; while the 
jieoplc were led into a dream of na¬ 
tional greatness, which should restoi'c 
Itidy to the rank she once held amongst 
the nations. r 

It is undeniable that there wql# 
many grievances to allege against 
Austrian rule in Lombardy—son]flj{& 
them to be explained by the no^' 
satisfactory excuse of cxpcdlei^ ( 
others not even so defensible. 

To bold in subjection any country 
where the mtosscs arc indisposed to the 
governing power, and rendered ini¬ 
mical either by iliffercnccs of religion 
or nationality, will always imply a 
system of which repression forms a 
part; nor are concessions, in such 
circumstances, attended with the same 
success os elsewhere—they are cither 
regarded as lato and tardy acts of 
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ion;;'<1enicd justice, or, worse still, 
victories won from a weakened and 
declining power. 

This was strikingly the case in I^om* 
l)ardy. The cabinet of Vienna, not 
confident enough to appeal to the 
nation by an organised system of free 
institutions, sought a species of com¬ 
promise, by nromoting to places of 
trust in the aaminisiration, many Itti- 
linns of rank and influence. They 
Inncicd that tho acceptance of office 
and emolument had enlisted these 
Men in the cause, opd sccu^d their 
lidclity. In this, however, they were 
ileeelved—tho officials either lost all 
influence with their countrymen, or 
regained it by the disgraceful alterna¬ 
tive of being traitors to their bene¬ 
factors. * 

Each concession of tho Austrian 
ffoverninent was used as an agency 
for weakening the Imperial power. 
Thus the scientifle congresses became 
debating clubs of political subjects, 
and the very ceremonies that wel¬ 
comed a new archbislioj) at Milan, 
were conyerted into a displhy of feel¬ 
ing inimical to the government. These 
arc but two from what might be 
swelled into a long catalogue of simi¬ 
lar grievances. 

Jliit let any one conceive the details 
of an administration carried on by 
men porsoimlly and deeply interested 
in its ruin, anxious to conceal its good 
and develop all its bad—thwarting, by 
every means in their power, all con¬ 
ciliatory efforts of the government, 
and exhibiting, in the most odious 
light, any act of necessary severity. 
Let any one picture to himself the 
working of such a system, aid<*d by all 
the subtlety of the Italian character, 
and he will readily acknowledge that 
the faults of Austrian rule in Lom¬ 
bardy were far more likely to be 
harshly judged, than appreciated with 
any leanings to mercy. 

That the material prosperity of tho 
country attained a very high standard 
under Uerman domination, the most 
violent patriot does not attempt to 
deny. city of all Italy conld com¬ 
pare with Milan but one short year 
ago. The splendour of its equipages, 
the eloffance and luxury of its shops, 
the style of the private residences, the 
Vi||8s and general appearance of its in- 
hloitants, reminded the stranger at 
once of I^ndon and Paris. 'I'hc same 
movement in tho crowded thorough¬ 


fares_the businesslike look of erery^- 

one—the appearance of ptnpose, so 
very (lifferent from tho wearisome las- 
situdo BO observable in o^er Italian 
capitals, struck even tho least observ¬ 
ing visitor. Yon looked about you in 
vain for tbe evidences of a despotism 
whoso prerogative is to crush enter¬ 
prise and destroy commerce. You saw 
no other sign of a foreign ntle thflin 
tho white ^uniform of some Austrian 
grenadier, or the laced boot of a Hun¬ 
garian scntihcl. It is truo that in so¬ 
ciety no admixture of the two races 
ever occurred. To be received and 
welcomed by the German was to be 
shunned and avoided by tho Italian. 
The entrance of an Austrian gentle¬ 
man into a lady’s box at the opora-^a 
rare case, most unquestionably—would 
be the signal for every Italian to leave 
it. But in all tho signs of oxtomal 
well-doing—in that activity that be¬ 
speaks successful industry and rowai'd- 
irig labour, Milan was pre-eminent. 
The peace of the city was committed 
to a police, which to strangers’ eves 
certainly offered nothing obtrusive’ or 
impertinent. The most unfreiiuentod 
quarters were safe at every hour of the 
night; the foot-passenger might tra¬ 
verse the city from tho Como gate to 
the Corso without, the slightest dangei* 
of inolestatiun. Property was no mss 
than ; in fact, in compa¬ 

rison with its amount of population, 
Milan might have challenged any city 
of Europe /or the cxccirencc of its 
internal administration. , 

Such was the condition of Milan at 
the close of tho year 1847, when the 
first measures of the new Pope began 
to excilo tho hopes of that party who 
had long determined that the buttle of 
democrat should be fought on the 
plain of Lombardy. 

It was well known to every influ¬ 
ential Italian of the Milanese that 
Austria had at last decided on making 
large and Important concessions to her 
ItaTiansubjects. The necessity of yield¬ 
ing at homo, which tbe constitution 
then announced by tho king of Prussia 
manifested, compelled also theadoption 
of similar measures for the Louffiard 
kingdom. This was no societ: the 
theme was discussed in every caffi and 
in every sa2oR, and men canvassed 
openly the nature and extent of the 
coming reforms. The habitual slow¬ 
ness of Austria- had protracted the 
time for making these concessions—the 
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tedious pedantry oi* fluit Htireou sys¬ 
tem—that “ 8<;hreiberei,” ns they 
themselves designate it—hnd dallied 
so long, that a feeling of uncertainty 
Arose ainoug the Italians, os to the 
fulfilniimt of tho promise—u doubt 
most eagerly laid hold of by those 
whoso interest it was to perpetuate 
discontent. Some demonstrations in 
favour of the l*ope—some avowedly 
insulting allusions to the imperial 
liousc, also retarded tho intended mea¬ 
sures; wlicn suddenly thoenews of the 
IVcneh revolution burst upon the as¬ 
tonished oars of Europe. The over¬ 
whelming success of a movement wliieh 
actually seemed to carry all before it 
rather by menace than force—the 
downfall of what seemed tho strongo^st 
throne of the Continent—the powerless 
attitude of a grunt army in face of nn 
undisciplined rabble—(he triumph of 
the wildest theories of popular liberty 
over the matured wisdom of states¬ 
manship, came, one by one, to the re¬ 
motest cities of Eurojie—at first like 
a vague rumour—then assuming , gra¬ 
dually a kind of consistency, and at 
last heralded by llie hew officials of 
the new republic, who, attired in the 
costume of '1)2, appeared as eoinmis- 
sarics to convey in form the tidings to 
the different missions of Franco. 

When the news reached Milan, all 
thought of further dejicmlHncc on Aus¬ 
tria was over. The assistance of France 
they deemed certain: already the 
secret terms of a treaty j^ad assureil 
them of the aid of J^iedmont. I'he 
bold front of the populace—the mys- 
tcrious meetings of the nobles—the 
ground-swell of the coming storm, wore 
all noted by the officials of the Aus- 
triwi government, who already had 
been engaged in a profitless struggle 
with the inhabitants ri^arding a new 
impost on tobacco. The accustomed 
measures of police wore resorted to, 
to repress this troublous spirit; but it 
was no longer a street disturbance—it 
was already a revolt; and so, while 
the Germaus occupied themselves in 
closing the theatres and the cafes—in 
forbidding ossembhiges of more than 
six people, thii wearing of certain pe- 
cnliar]}$|ahaped bats—the exchange of 
certain signs of recognition, and so on, 
the woric of preparation went steadily 
forwui^ outside the frontier, and the 
Swiii|V%eUnd the ipiceno, and the 
Fiedii^tese, were aft preparing for 
tUe struggle. 


[Feb. 

It is true that the Austrian envoy at 
Turin demanded an explanation of 
certain warlike preparations ho wit- 
ncssi'd, and still more of the tone as- 
sumcil by the public press, oven of 
that portion avowedly in the confi¬ 
dence of the government. The accused 
assured him that he had nothing to 
fear—that the house of Savoy hnd 
never wavered in its ancient hdclity 
to that of Kapsbtirg; and that, in the 
present excited state of public opinion 
It was safer and wiser to permit these 
liberties^f the journalists, than to enter 
into a conflict wnosc termination none 
could foresee. The Austrian minister 
wuiH satisfied with ihesc rousuuings, 
and within one month after, Carlo 
Alberto marched forth at the head of 
Ilk army, to make war on the Austrian 
territory. 

We have intentionally, in this brief 
recital of events, omitled all mention 
of the occujiation of J^'errara, because, 
although assuming at the time it ha]i- 
pened the semblance of a grave event, 
m reality It contributed nothing, or 
next to nothing, to the embarrassment 
which ensued. The Austrian, by the 
danse of a treaty, elaimed the right, 
if eircumstancCK should rcijuire it, to 
garvison the town, as well as the for, 
tress of that place. Tlu^ right was 
contested by tlic pontifical legate*, and 
the occupation took place in opposition 
It) his wish. I'hc Austrians, however, 
soon afterwards withdrew the troops, 
and nothing remained to mack the oc¬ 
currence save the excited attacks of 
Italian journalists, wlio inveighed 
against the invasion of territory with 
an honesh indignation, they never, 
certainly, applied to tlie advances of 
the I’iedinontesc army. 

Tl^ events of that memorable strug¬ 
gle are too well known, and too recent, 
to reijuire recapitulation here; the 
clever notices from the seat of war, 
contributed by the correspondent of a 
London journal, kej)t its million rea¬ 
ders “ au couraut” with the ch.-ingcful 
fortunes of a very exciting euinpaigu. 
One only circumstance excited our 
astonishment in reading them—whieli 
was, how a person of very considerable 
shrewdness, with great opportunities 
for well-judging, could have at first 
formed, and subsccjucntly adhered to 
the notion, that Austria must in tho 
end be defeated 1 

This certainly was notshared by any 
of those whose position oiforded them 
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a 4 loar insij^ht into the clinraetor ofUic 
strnnffilo. In the first place, the Au&- 
tiiiiii nrmy stands second to none in 
Kuiope for tho perfection of every nii- 
liliiry arm, in c.ivalry it is un- 
(jiiostionably superior to any other ; 
-wliilo the artillery bus attained a de* 
vidu])Tncnt fully C(]ual to the famed 
]>ractieo of our own. Against this 
ioree the riedmontoso alone had any 
]M'olensiou to coiiieiul. These were 
j-ertuinly very superior troops, admi- 
]-aI>ly tu’med, and well disciplined, ani- 
luaied with the highest couragp, and 
only anxious for the. opportunity of dis¬ 
tinction. The Blair-officers, however, 
wore confessedly inferior, and the 
(‘onnuissariat in a condition of almost 
(li.sorganization. The disastrous re¬ 
treat from Savanna Campagna, unhcfi- 
]n!y dumonstvaled this buyuud a 
doubt. 

JUit who wortj the allies of the 
brave Piedmontese ? The miserable, 
ljall-l(;d,ill-arincd rubble of Tuscany— 
the refuse of a town population, too 
idle to work, and iudueou to join the 
army by the bright expectation of 
booty—the euUinsinstic students of 
l*isa, boys of fourteen or fifteen, 
whose weak constitutions sneeumbed 
to tin; heal of a summer tlial tried 
even the hardy frames of tlie Hun and 
the Croat—the bearded artists of 
]iouu‘, heroes who, in their costume of 
“ Oroeiato ” (Crusader), were move 
often to be met with at Florence and 
'J'uriu than in the plain of Lom¬ 
bardy 5 —these, and the volunteers of 
Milnii (memorable for a cowai'dice 
that has consigned iheni to infamy), 
wore the men whom (.'liwlcs Albert 
wns to brigade with his own gallant 
tidlowers, and to entrust with the oc- 
<’npatioii and defence of important 
posts. 

It was constantly asserted by the 
Italian journals (and, 1 believe, to a 
gi’cat extent, (n*edited in England), 
l.luit the peasantry were to a man the 
enemies of Austria, and that a war si¬ 
milar to the guerilla system of tho 
Spaniards harassed tho imperial troops 
at every step, cutting olf their dctacli- 
inonts, avrest-ing their baggage, iin- 
])eding their marches, and eveu assas¬ 
sinating the wounded whenever met 
u])on the high roads. Nothing is more 
false than ^is. Tho peasantry wero 
in every instance well afTectod to ihose 
whose rigid discipline forbid plunder 
and prevented marauding. 


Tho punctual pa)’mont of the Aus¬ 
trian commihsaries for every article 
required by the troops—-the liabitUHl 
respect of 'piupcrty, so instinctive in 
the German tifevery class—the orih-rly 
conduct of the .sQldjers« with whom 
ouch ofEcer comes into immediate and 
incessant contact, all impressed tho 
peasantry most thvourably. Besides, 
there was tho ever-present desire of 
the Austrian generals, to spare to the 
utmost a territory they had no inten¬ 
tion of abandoning : the same foresight 
that made lladetzski withhold his ar.. 
tillcry at Milan inducing him to treat 
witli forbearance a land which was to 
revert to his master. Tho terrible de- 
struetion of the mulberry-trees, the 
source of the great prosperity of Lom¬ 
bardy, as by theirleavesthe silk-worms 
are fed, whose labours employ the 
looms of Milan—the wanton injury to 
the ingenious channels of irrigation, by 
which the rice-fields arc watered—the 
breaking down of bridges—the mining 
of roads, so generously ascribed to tlm 
“ Karbari,” were the depredations of 
those reckless hordes of lloiue and 
Naples, who, v^ith all the licence of a 
soldiery and none of the courage, com¬ 
mitted every species of violence and 
excess upon the peasantry when re¬ 
fused the exorbitant demands they 
were in the habit of making. 

Little didHlie Italian journals know 
when denouncing the cruelty of the 
Croat soldiers, and asserting that 
the inhumanity of these semi-savuges 
had roused the peasantry to an almost ^ 
insensate fury, that tlic name of a 
f‘(h()cialo” had more ten’or for a 
Lombard peasant, than any llulan or 
Croat that ever bivouacked beneath his 
roof. Not, indeed, that tlm knowlcdM 
would have induced recuntalion of the 
error—the whole press of Italy hav¬ 
ing, with the ino.st treacherous false¬ 
hood, misled tlic public in every event 
of the war, its fortunes, and its pro¬ 
bable results. Battles were desorilied 
ns fought and won when no conlUct 
had tsixen iduce; cannon were cap¬ 
tured, and jirisoncrs taken, when nei¬ 
ther a gun nor a man was lost; gene¬ 
rals were led captive to Turin, whom 
the Austrian ‘'order of the ilgy” jiro- 
claiuied n.s at the head of tlie battal- 
lions. Nor was this all. The cow¬ 
ardice of the imperial army wan a 
stock subject of^ewspaper coiument. 
Scarcely a (la^t^sseil that tlie Ai/m 
did not record tue flight of an Austrian 
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briprade before some subaltern party 
of Italians; frequently the very an¬ 
nouncement of tboir approach was 
sufficient to route these “Barbari/' 
who* by such a strange inconsistency* 
had lon^ bean permitted to wear the 
lion’s skin unexposed I 

The honest credulity of the Italian 
public received and‘swallowed those 
narratives with a most delightful sim¬ 
plicity. The only dread^ that mimy 
experienced, when '* leaving for the 
wars,” was, that not an Auetriaikwould 
be left ere he arrived, and that he 
should lose the pleasant spectacle of 
the white uniform flying like sheep in 
the distance. Wo well remember the 
effect the first contrary testimony cre¬ 
ated* when a Florentine gentleman 
who had escaped* the only one* from a 
party that were cut to pieces by aii 
Austrian squadron, narrated* in a few 
brief words, bis experience of a cam¬ 
paign against the Germans. The in¬ 
credulity at first, then the stealing 
conviction* and at last the terror- 
struck dismay, ns of men who had 
been basely and crqclly tampered 
with* were a sad price to pay for the 
flattering delusion of superiority. 

Even the government did not dare 
to tell the truth.; so infatuated had 
the people become with the fancied 
heroism* that to speak of defeat, would 
have been construed inl!b an act of 
treachery; and thus when tidings the 
most serious had arrived* and hurried 
councils of ministers told the initiated 
that some circumstance of uncommon 
emergency had occurred, an ofiicial 
bulletin would announce another vic¬ 
tory ; a hastily-printed supplement to 
the Alba or the Patria, proclaimed t o 
tJie town the overthrow of the Barbari* 
with the loss of all his cannon* conclud* 
ing with the customary Tormula of en¬ 
comium on Italian valour and invinci¬ 
bility—themes whose repetition seem¬ 
ed to render them even more palatable. 
The “ whole truth*” liowevcr, never 
was generally known, in fact. Carlo 
Alberto* after five days of disastrous 
retreat* threw himself into Milaii-^that 
city which, four months previously, 
he had declared he would only enter 
when he bad planted the flag of Italian 
independence on the Alps. The un¬ 
performed pledge of the king was in 
melancholy keeping with the disgrace¬ 
ful conduct of the populace; for no 
sooner ha<l they leornea that his Ma¬ 
jesty had detdnnined on a **conven. 


tion*” tlian they pronounced him a 
traitor to to Itolian cause; and 
the savage yells of '*Morte a Carlo 
Alberto” resounded beneath his win¬ 
dows* from men whose liands were 
ready to perform what their tongues 
proclaimed. It was to no purpose 
that they , were told that Milan was 
indefensible; that the walls could not 
resist artillery j that ‘‘ammunition for 
two days, and provisions for one,” 
were all that the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment liad procured. These gallant 
patriof^i who had fled from every 
battle* whose cowardice had made the 
Piedmontese declare that they would 
not bo brigaded along with them— 
these heroes of a hundred flights pro¬ 
claimed that Milan should be another 
SlLragossa. 

Whatever may be alleged against 
the king of Sardinia, on the score of 
good faith and candour, not even the 
most malicious calumny could assail 
his personal bravery. The whole cam¬ 
paign exhibited him* and the two 
princes, liis sons, foremost in every 
danger. Yet even this fact could not 
avail against the ruffian ribaldry of 
that mob* who now surrounded the 
house where he was* and, with frantic 
cries, avowed that they would burn it 
to the ground. 

The circumstances of his escape 
were almost worthy of romance. An 
officer of his stall' lowered himself 
from a back window into the court¬ 
yard of the palace, and made his way 
to the barra<rk of llic royal guard, 
with a detachment of which he re¬ 
turned, and forced an entry into tlic 
house. Iff was at the head of this 
party, and in the uniform of an officer 
of his own guard, that the king issued 
forthi^ and, undetected, arrived at the 

f ate of the city, where—oh, terrible 

lemesis, in treason to his word I_an 

Austrian column* sent by tbc order of 
Marshal liiuletzski, was in waiting to 
receive and protect him over the fron¬ 
tier into Piedmont. 

Here ends* for the present at least, 
the Lombai'd episode on the Italian 
conflict. The judgment men will pass 
upon it will mainly depend on their 
previous leanings in politics. 

In Italy* opinions are divided- 
some ascribing the unhappy result to 
Carlo Alberto j others attributing 
the blame to the king of Naples* 
whose Sicilian troubles compelled him 
to recall his troops from Lombardy; 
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whilo a third secHon of politicians do 
not scruple to charge tlio Pope with 
all (ho calamity of defeat. 

(*ai‘Io Alberto, it is said, displayed 
no more zeal in the war when Venice 
proclaimed herself a republic. The 
iK'quisilion of territory alonoi they 
alleged, induced him to commence the 
war, and he resolved to abandon it, 
when llie cause became merely a iia> 
(ional one. It would bo nourcr the 
Iriilli to siiy, that he relaxed his efforts, 
when lie discovered they were hopc- 
Irss. When Padotzki, declining to 
ili\i(lc liis ai’my, hufl'erod lV?schiera 
(o fall, without coming to il.s rescue, 
t)i<' King saw that a grander sti'ategy 
contemplated, and that in thus 
waiting for reinlbrcemenfs, Iho mar¬ 
shal intended, with an overwhelming 
force, to t'onelnde the war at onr^ 
It was then that the king urged his 
ministry, by every means in his power, 
to conclndu a ]ieae(‘, and to negotiate, 
lint the spirit of Italian nationality, 
e\(‘ilcd into a false enthusiasm by the 
ncw'«pnper8, spurned every thought of 
a compromise, and the unhappy mo- 
nareli saw himself compelled to finish 
a game in whi<‘h he was certain to lose, 
^'he King of l^nples, never sincoi’c in 
his adhcMou to the cause of Lombardy, 
dela) ed long iu sending bis contingent, 
and when they did amvc, they boro 
a most ludicrous resemblance to the 
force Falstatf milistcd under not very 
dissimilar intentions. They were, 
without (piestiou, the most hang-dog, 
unprepoasossing set, that ever niurched 
to miihio. 'I'lieiv uniform, a simple 
“ blouse” of strijicd blue and white, 
and a round hat, decorated with a tri¬ 
color cockade, did not s&t them off 
to any particular advantage. They 
wnlkc'd—not marchcd~-in squads of 
ten or twelve, carrying their in^iskets 
—old and disabled weapons, it is said 
—afl(*r every fashion fancy dictated, 
(‘hatting, smoking, and laughing, in 
all the free and easy liberty of the 
rabble they had emerged from a few 
days before. WJiat tioops to oppose 
to the “Macedonian phalanx” of Aus¬ 
trian infantry 1 What men to meet 
the onwi rd rush of the gigantic Croat, 
or the infuriated charge of the daring 
Hungarian ! It is true, they did not 
expose their inferiority to such a fear¬ 
ful ordeal. 

The papal eontingenl was scarcely 
mui‘e rospcetablc, save the small force 
which consisted of Swiss—tliesc Bol- 


gottys of Eur^c—so faithful and so 
mercenary! The Romans were dis¬ 
patched ostensibly for the defence of 
their own frontier; but on reaching 
the Po, at a dcuiantl from tlieir gene¬ 
ral, at once crossed the river, and pro¬ 
claimed themselves of the army of 
Italy. The Pope, however, had uni¬ 
formly and obstinately refused to pro¬ 
claim war against Austria. **lIo hud 
armed a force—ho had blobsod iho 
bunuerb”—he had given them a part¬ 
ing benediction, with an cxhoiiatiou 
to valour, aftd then he consoU'd him¬ 
self by saying, “ If they do fight, it is 
no afifair of mine; I am ut war with 
nobody.” The Austrians look him at 
his v^rd, and proclaimed, that iusteiul 
of treating such prisoners os they 
might take among the Komaii troops 
^y ihfi rules of honourablo war, they 
would hang them by the neck os bri¬ 
gands. A few instances of such 
summary justice, it is said, cooled 
down the ardour of the “Crusaders,” 
who were nftor>vards rarely heard of 
in the eonipnign. 

The dihaBtr<jus termination of iho 
Lombard war, jvith the despair of ob¬ 
taining French intervention, now com¬ 
pelled the liberal party to nnother 
tacti([ue. The cause of democracy 
stood favourably in tbc other states of 
the peninsula—if from no other rea¬ 
son, that no longer could the Princes, 
now hard pressed, call on Austria for 
aid. I'hc king of Naples could not, 
as iu 1820, invoke assistaiieo from 
the imperial government, to repress 
the excesses of his subjects. Neither 
could the Pope or the Gi'und Duke of 
Tuscany ask support from those tlicy 
hod stigmatised as their cneiuies. 'I'lio 
Italian rulers hod entrusU'd the safely 
of Ihcir thrones to national guards, and 
now was the hour to test the wisdom 
of their confidence. 

The democrats saw this ; they iM*r- 
coived that monarchy, pledged as it 
had been in the late struggle, was be¬ 
tween the horns of a dilemma. To go 
back—or in the phrase of Iho da), to 
become reactionary—would have l>ucu 
the signal fur revolt at once. To eon- 
tinuo the game of conecsslon, was 
merely protracting the few hours in 
life, while bleeding to death. The 
king of Naples boldly re<!olvud on the 
furnier course; with what success is 
well known. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany deter¬ 
mined on the latter ; and already the 
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leyolt of Leghorn* ibo appointment of 
an ultra^radical miniatry, indicate the 
fhie before him. 

The Pope, taking a middle turn, 
unable to resist, unwilling to yield, 
flees the scene of trouble, and in the 
policy of expectancy hopes an issue to 
his misfortunes. Meanwhile the pMi- 
triot king, Carlo Alberto, afraid to 
toast himself in his capital, remains 
shut up in his fortress of Alexandria, 
surveying with terror the onward 
march of that aggressive spirit to 
which ho was one of the first to give 
an impulse. 

The present condition of Italy, as 
contrasted with its state two years 
back, presonto a melancholy contrast. 
Milan in military occui»alion, a heavy 
war-eontnbntion levied on its inhabi¬ 
tants, who, unable to meet their foe^ 
in a fair field, limit the'eflbrts of their 
patriotism to occasional assassinations 
of isolated sentinels, and such like 
deeds of heroism. Florence, without 
either law or government, dejicndant 
for its internal quiet on the good plea¬ 
sure of a mob, too indolent to be san¬ 
guinary. Without poUce of any kind, 
the tribunals acknowledge that they 
are powerless to enforce tlie dctcrccs. 
They appeal to the Cuardia Civicii, 
who in their turn confess, that in as¬ 
suming the garb of soldiers, they never 
contemplated lighting. The court 
has, meanwhile, lelt thc*capital, an<l 
retired to Sienna, the Tuscan La 
Vendee*. The grand duke, one of the 
most amiahlo of men, and the weakest 
of sovereigns, only ]>re8crves his throne 
by the avowal of bis willingness to 
abandon it. Logliorn, the great com¬ 
mercial town of ihe grand duchy, after 
being twice in the possiission of the 
mob, is deserted by its rich trailers, 
and now only escapes the last ven¬ 
geance of pillage owing lo the presence 
of three English vessels of war. 

All this time, with ruined trade, and 
commerce annihilated, the imposts are 
near doubled. new charges of a 
representative government, a very 
dear blessing in Continental states, 
added to the war contribution in Lom¬ 
bardy, have augmented heavily the 
taxes on the peasantry, whose pro¬ 
ducts no longer have the same market 
as heretofore. Florence derived a very 
large share, if not the largest, of its 
])ruHperi^, ih>m being the chosen resi- 
(lenoo of strangci's. The hospitality 
its eoi^rt, iho works of high art with 
which filled, tUo salubrity of its 


climate, and the faoiUty of a society, 
consisting of members of every Euro- 
]>ean nationality, had made it the re¬ 
sort of travellers from every land. 
This year, however, it is actually de¬ 
serted. Of the Kussians, a class whoso 
wealth has long succeeded to the place 
onco accorded to John Bull, not one 
remains. A few English, of small for¬ 
tune, undistinguished in any way, and 
a still smaller number of French, com¬ 
prise the whole stranger popula¬ 
tion, The streets, once thronged with 
gay groups, intent on pleasure, or has- 
telling from jgallery to gallery, arc 
now filled with beggars, whose de¬ 
mands too plainly evince that the tone 
of entreaty has given way to open me¬ 
nace. Burglaries and street robberies 
take jilacc in open day—the uimost 
penalty of sueh ofTonces holiig a few 
days’, sometimes a few hours* iuiprisou- 
ment. Nor is the country liettcr ofl* 
than the town. For upwai'ds of forty 
years the insecurity has not been so 
groat as at present. From the Aljis 
to the sea, brigandage is in full sway. 
Tliricc witliin one week the diligeuec 
from Bologna to Florence was stojqwd, 
and the passengers robbed of every¬ 
thing i mid in one instance, for sonic 
imprudent expression of anger, se¬ 
verely beaten. The intercourse be¬ 
tween the towns of the Legation is al¬ 
most at ail end. From 'V'oltcrra to 
Koine few travellers would adventure 
their lives. 

In Home itself, assassinatiun is of 
daily occurrence, and what is still 
more fearful in its effect—no c/Tm l is 
made to arrest the criminal. When 
Kossi fell u|xm the steps of the Chani- 
1»T. the /iiembera who deliberated 
■whlim aUected ignorance of the deed ; 
and his colleagues, trembling with 
tervoi’c lor their own lives, went on 
with the routine of their duties, as 
though nothing had occurred. The 
soldiers of a Tuscan battalion, when 
drawn up for parade, fired a volley 
on their colonel—it certain Signor 
“ Oiovarnetti," a brave and gallant 
officer, but whose discipline was re¬ 
ported to be severe. lie fell dead in 
open day, in the square of Padua. 
Not a man was brought to justice for 
the <loed. There was an order of the 
day, it is true, with a rejirimand; 
there was oven some talk of disband¬ 
ment ; but this passed over, and Uic 
occurrence is long since forgotten. 
Such and such like arc the first fruits 
of Italian emancipation from the dark 
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rijilo of a soorot police, and Uio pres¬ 
sure of absolute government. The 
progs, with a very few exceptions, has 
ptiiycd a most bhamcful part Ihrou^h- 
oiil tho crisis. £ach now a^^grcssivo 
movement of the iK^pnlacc has Icon 
applauded and encouraged. U'lic 
wrongs of the people have lic(*n in- 
sihtcMi on in a tone which oven the red 
republicans of Franco have not yet 
«\owed. A separate sheet of iho 
Conicu' (Ji Lloorno informed the inha¬ 
bit luits of ltossi’smnv<ler, withacvnnd 
]iiiiegyri<* on “the brave hand that 
••hw the traitor." It is biitaiair to 
sn\, that, one by one, every man of 
eniinenee and has withdrawn 

h oni the daily ])resH. 

No longer are the names of (tioberti, 
A/.eglio, li.ilba, TulvJigndli, and others 
fit like e(*h‘tn'ily, to Ik* fouiiil at tli(? 
toot of leading juticlcs: the conse- 
(juenec, however honourable to these 
lew, is, that ihegnidaneu of the jniblic 
mind is eominitt<‘d to men ot little 
ability and k*ss eharaeter. Truth was 
nc\cr deemed a neeessar) ingredient 
in Ftaliiin joinnalism, nor is this }>e- 
liod f.jvourable to its cultivation. 'I'he 
ui ti( Ics on Kngland arc, as might bo 
expected, vituiKTative to the last de¬ 
gree, anti ingenuity is taxed for mo¬ 
tives t'» lines of eonduct which it would 


be siii)posed im])ossiblc for any nudigni- 
ly to misiiiievpvet. Some months back, 
when nothing but the most sLrenii<)ni» 
inteifeienee t)f the Mnglish minister 
at Floreneo pi evented the u^enpatiou 
ol iMtis'-a and (’.irraia by tho Austiian 
troops nmler (ieneial Welilon, the 
Moiyian that the Ihilish envoy hud 
inltrpt)sed his power to save the Aus- 
tii.in battalionsfioin the jnst^sigt anec 
lh.it .waited tin ni in those cities ! 

Iiulee«l the Fnglish euvoy at that 
eourt lias had no common dilUen^ties 
1o (‘onteiid against, since to his hands 
alone have been enti listed the most 
ileliealo and dangerous jiassuges of 
this terrible crisis. Tt is but a few 
months back that the Prince‘«s of Far¬ 
ina, the sister of the (\mnt di* ('bani- 
boid, sought an asylum in Tuscany, 
under (urcumhtanees which might be 
suj)pos(»d hutlieient to ])lcad for her, 
even in pn‘s(*ne(* of the “sovereign 
]ieople." Jleserted by every member 
of lier family, who weie compelled to 
night to save their lives, she unived at 
Mod(‘jia at night, in a small open ear- 
I itige, drawn by one horse, and aeenin- 
])aiued by a single attendant. She 
was within a few weeks of her coiitiuc- 


ment, without a friend, and almost 
without money. In this forlorn con¬ 
dition, she addressed herself to the 
(Irnnd Duke of Tuscany, whoso kind¬ 
ness of heart she was well assui'cd 
would compassionate her; but times 
had changed. The power of tho 
people, now in tlie ascendant, liad. 
actually made it dangei*ouH to oflev 
this poor dchi'rtcd lady a refuse \ and 
on the rumour of her coming, the 
walls were inscribed with the ominous 
words, “Morto a la Frinci{M‘SBa dJ 
I’luma." liT WAS enough that she was 
of roy d blood and a Honrbonj fur 
hlie had never, in any way, been ])oIi- 
tioal, nor had she been lettuwn, sa\e 
lor the coiutesy and cordiality of her 
manner towaids all ndiniliiHl to her 
circle. Would it be believed that the 
grand duke did nut (Lire to oiler her 
tlie sludter she stood in need ol*, and 
Imd it not been for tho oliivalruns 
honour of the Knglish minister, who 
sutolf at night, and posted to Holognn, 
a( (s|X‘c<l, the jiriueiss might have re¬ 
mained wilhoul succour or counsel— 
without a friend, oi even a roof, to 
protect her. • 

He found her in the open street of 
llolugna, at midnight, Hitting in tho 
little c.'UTiage which had convtyed her 
from Modena, while a number of gens- 
iVarnies, sn’ouped around her, were 
demanding thj^ reasons of her journey, 
and inijieratively calling for her pass- 
])ort I On her airival at Florence, a 
hmull villa, belonging to the giaiid 
diiko, was placed at her disposal, and 
here his loyal highness visited her, 
aeeompanied by the grand duehcBR, 
but always in seerel, and gen(*nilly at 
night. This is hut one eidsnile ol the 
(hmgeful fortunes Mhioli liave been 
life in these latter days, nor would it 
(dniiu onr mention, except in illus¬ 
trating the imsd.ibic thraldom to 
which a prince can lie reduenl, whose 
measures were based ujxMi the giatU 
ludo of a populace I 

The abuses of the formtr govern, 
ments in Italy have l>cen made the 
jiretext for all tlie violent changes and 
leriiblo convulsions tho post year has 
witnessed. With what truth, however, 
n brief (onsideration will show. It is 
undeniable that the sysUnn <»f inleinal 
administiation in Tiiseani, the best 
governed slate of tho juminsula, was 
highly reprelienhible. Feeulation in 
every br.iiieh of the I’cvenue ; liregii- 
laiity and disorder in all the puhlii 
ofliees , monopolies and restrictions on 
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trade, in a hundred vexatious forms> bis arrival made known in the city* 


|>rcsBed upon the people, compelled to 
maintain a show of submission ^ the 
tyranny of a secret police. These 
were great evils, and miffht well have 
warranled the boldest emorts to nbo« 
Hsh them. But however plausible as 
grievances, the democratic party had 
other wrongs to redress, which they 
considered of fur more moment, and 
which, so far as their own chance of 
])crmaiicncc in power is concerned, 
they were right in so deeming. Hence 
we SCO that the first measures ofpo* 

f xilar freedom are not the repeal of 
aws which press heavily on the poor 
—not tho reduction of state expend] • 
turc and the lowering of taxation— 
not the amelioration of tho condition 
of those for whose sakes It is always 
asserted ‘‘revolutions arc made.” 
What, for instance, had been more 
natui'ul than the repeal of that odious 
“octroi” which is demanded at tlio 
gates of tho city, and by which the pea~ 
SHiit cannot bring the humblest eom* 
inodity to market, without submitting 
it to be taxed ? A tax, oppressive in 
its nature, and almostrinsulting in the 
mode of its collection ; yot no cndca< 
vour has over been made to abolish it. 
No; the first steps of the movomout 
party were made with a view to iheir 
own permanence. They saw that with 
a national guard the pepplo cease to 
be subjects, and can discuss every 
question of government “depaiv” 
with tho prince. An armed iorce, 
constituted to protect their own pro¬ 
perty, first; and, secondly, to uphold 
any form of government they at the 
time deem best, is a dangerous ally to 
a throne. The experience of every 
state where revolution has prevailed 
has shown, that their conduct has been 
uniformly tho same—'Vacillutin^ and 
weak, when courage was called fur; 
treacherous to the sovereign ; truck¬ 
ling to the mob, and only roused to a 
show of resistance when it became a 
question of their own chattels. 

Albeit tho Florentine Guardia have 
as yet escaped any trying test of their 
fealty ana daring,^ their conduct 
upon one or tw'o trifiing occasions has 
well shown what might bo expected 
from them In greater emergencies. 
The first memorable instance was 
when a Neapolitan general was pass¬ 
ing through Florence, on his return 
from Lombardy, whitlicr he had car¬ 
ried the orders of his kipg for the 
recall the troops. No sooner was 


than a mob besieged the doors of his 
hotel, demanding, with savage cries, 
that ho should given up to thorn. 
He was fortunate enough to escape by 
a back way, and obtain an asylum it\ 
a fortress near. Nothing remained, 
then, for popular vengeance, but his 
travelling carriage, and this, on their 
demand, was given to them, 'i'iicy 
wheeled it into tho great square of the 
“ Piaz/a Vecchia,” where already two 
companies of the national guard h<u I 
oirived, as some said, to disperse the 
mob, and rescue the caiTiagc, I'ai* 
from it 1 Tho armed parly formed a 
square around the carriage, and “stood 
atcase,” while the mob, passing through 
the ranks with faggots and combustible 
substances, act fire to the carriage, and 
t^Urned it I This took place about six 
o'clock of a calm summer afternooii, 
in one of the most fretjuented squares 
of tho capital, thousands looking on— 
some approvingly—many, indeed, with 
undisguised terror—for h was the 
first specimen they had seen of pojiu- 
lar will, and the first evidence that 
they were living in a land where the 
law was at least an “intermittent.” 
Freedom of the press and universal 
8ufrragG~-thc stereotyped wants ol' 
humanity !—^bavo been attended with 
the customary results. The press, 
appealing to the lowest class, has been 
deserted by every writer of ability. 
The task of inflaming tlie popuhir 
mind against the aristocra<^y, and at- 
tributiug base motives to all in higli 
places, might well bo committed to 
very moderate capacities, und so it 
has been. In like manner, universal 
suffrage Has had no interest for a peo¬ 
ple who never troubled their lica<ls 
about political privileges, and in many 
dist^cts, not all the efforts of agitators 
could bring a sufilcient number of 
voters to the poll, to make the elec¬ 
tion valiil. 

31 x months will no more make a 
parliament than it will an oak. The 
great element of all constitutions is 
wanting in foreign countries—no inde¬ 
pendent gentry cln.ss. There is no¬ 
thing which represents, or even affects 
to represent this, arid you meet witli 
cultivated and highly-informed proli- 
cient men, scholars, and savans, of even 
European celebrity, cvcrywliere. You 
ai^ struck with the range of the ac- 
<|uircmeuts, and the exactness, and 
extent of the knowledge, but the prac¬ 
tical, work day, common sense tm- 
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bilsofEnglishmenj are found nowhere. 
'I'lio titled classes abroad, particularly 
ill Italy, have no other aim or pursuit 
than pleasure. No career open- to 
ibem of any kind, they give themselves 
np to an enervating self-indulgence, 
which, weakening their natural powers 
oi‘ mind, makes them reserved and shy 
towards strangers, and consequently 
deprives them of all the sources of in¬ 
formation which conversation supplies. 
These are not the men to form a senate, 
nor could it be supposed that they 
should bring to the dry labour of legis¬ 
lation, the patient research, the calm 
spirit of inquiry, the laborious atten¬ 
tion which chariiclurisG a class, which 
in England is respected for its great 
.scrviocB to the nation, rather than its 
wealth and high lineage. ^ 

We have heard more than one intel¬ 
ligent Italian «uy—“ We are unlittod 
for constitutional freedom; the system 
which works well with you will work 
biully here; ” and there .are many reasons 
why i I sltould. Lord Byroii, in one of Ills 
letters tf> Mr, Murray, keenly reiruu’ks, 
when sfteoking of this ])eople, reraeni- 
her “ tliat their morality is not your 
morality, nor any of their standards 
y<mr standards. If wc wished, for in¬ 
stance, to say, what quality in a pub¬ 
lic man here would excite the same 
amount of respect and admiration as a 
creat. (diaracter for jn’obily and strict 
honor would do in England, wo should 
at once say ' subtlety.’ The man 
whose skilful ingennity could outwit 
his opponent, would be the great 
Italian. ” 

The failure of the present pope, his 
irretrievable fall in public estimation, 
is fur more attrihuUiule to tUb chanic- 
ter q 1‘ the man than to anything in his 
political career. The simplicity of 
mind, the frank honesty of purpose, 
th(} confiding credulity, which all jire- 
eiiiiucntlydistuiguishedhiin, were great 
blemishes in a hiiid where the bright¬ 
est intelligences arc the falsest, and 
where the “ most honorable means 
are the surest, the speediest, and the 
darkest.” We have heard it asserted 
in quarters which might seem to claim 
aulbcnticity, that on arriyiug at the 
papal dignity, his whole mind was set 
upon these moderate, but much want¬ 
ing reforms, which all lay within his 
own immediate power, aud the grant¬ 
ing of which could never have led to 
popular excesses. To correct the 
police system, the worst and most 
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demoralising in Europo>-to grant 
an amnesty to all prisoners confined 
for political ofiTenecs—to provide for 
the education of the poorer^ classes 
•~to reform the fiscal administration 
of the realm, and in particular that 
portion applied to religious founda¬ 
tions, were all natural and most laud¬ 
able objects of ambition; and had he 
done these, and stopped there, there 
is reason to believe that wo should 
have been spared much of the ter¬ 
rible dramg the past year lias re¬ 
vealed to us over the entire of Eu¬ 
rope. 

No sooner, however, had he entered 
on his career uf refoi'iner, than the 
whole strength of (hjmocratic Italy 
hailed him as their chief. The cntliii- 
siasm became a rage: his bust, liis 

} )ieturc8, were everywhere; no other 
lead was seen in broodies, or out 
in cameos; the llymn of the Pope 
became the national anthem of nil 
Italy; religion itself, sadly fallen into 
the ** sear and yellow” during his pre¬ 
decessor’s reign, became fa^ionable, 
and none were more prominent, in 
public places, te seek the benediction 
of the Holy Father, than the men 
well known ibr the boldest doctrines 
of rebellion against both church and 
sovereign. 

There is no saying what amount 
of infiuence 4hia show of roturiiiug 
obedience may have exercised on 
the Pope himself. Even supposing— 
and it is a favourable supposition for 
one of humble origin and lowly expci*- 
tations — even supposing him proof 
against the fiattcring homage uf an 
entire people, not alone of thoso be¬ 
neath his own sway, but of millions 
in other poi’ts of the peninsula, is it 
not reasonable to infer that these signs 
of submission J;o the church —this 
newly-lighted zeal for its ordinancoa— 
might have shadowed to his mind a 
return to the gorgeous days of the 
papacy, in all the plenitude of its 
power over prince and people ? Would 
it bo unlikely that a man whose whole 
soul was in ** his order,'* should dream 
of the revival of “the Church,” and 
that the proud part of aHildebrandwas 
to be his own ? 8uch a vision had al¬ 
ready occurred to one great mind of 
the present era; and what more natu¬ 
ral than to suppose these evidences of 
popular enthusiasm to be the first 
dawning of the bright day ? There 
was everything to mvour the belief: 

a 
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nerer were the churches more crowded 
by worshippers —. never were holy 
shrines bo beset by penitents; a species 
of pious fervour pervaded the great city, 
which mingled with it daily duties, and 
blended a Kind of solemn enthusiasm 
through all the joy of the period. Even 
distinguished conversions to the faith 
were not wanting to swell the proud 
triumph; several of those who had 
deserted the reformed religion wore 
then at Home, and one, at least, among 
them, a name of no mcan»celebrity. 

Mr.Whitesidc attributes toPiusIX. 
the hope of Catholicising England; and 
the supposition perfectly accords with 
what we are suggesting. This explana¬ 
tion—if wo may ha?:avd so bold a word 
-—will account for nearly every circum¬ 
stance of his brief and eventful career. 

The zeal of his first movements— 
his anxiety for a purification of the 
old monastic establishments, whose 
abuses have inflicted so many breaches 
on the fiuth—his openly expressed dt‘- 
light at the increased fervor of the 
people—his clemency to the political 
criminals, conceded in all the phrase¬ 
ology of an act of nfercy. Then as 
he advanced further, his doubts and 
hesitations about those concessions, 
which seemed to weaken the powers 
of the Vatican, and more than all, his 
determined refusal to proclaim war 
against Austna, showin;^ how his cha¬ 
racter of a tenoral prince was less 
the of his mind, than 

his poi^pipV^P^’ 
act of his flight proved, that through¬ 
out all it was the churchman, and not 
the sovereign. It was the priest that 

hoped_not the politician who plotted. 

It nas been said, wo know not on what 
suflicient grounds, that letters arc in 
existence irom his holiness to the Em¬ 
peror of Austria, and- also to some of 
nis ministers, frankly owning that he 
was carried along in a current ho 
could not oppose; that he deplored 
deeply the terrible calamity which se¬ 
parated the apostolic emperor from 
Hs nearest ally; but that he was 
powerless. One fact, however, there 
IS little doubt of, which is, that Mar¬ 
shal Wclden’s occupation of Bologna 
was at the earnest solicitation of nis 
holiness, who at lust, but too late, dis¬ 
covered that the spirit of democracy 
was an adversary he could not cope 
with. 

The imputaiioD of these acts, how¬ 
ever, would weigh lightly in the esti- 

mation of an Italian^ compared with 


the yielding weakness of his timid 
character. 

The liijnofaction of St. Januarius’s 
blood was not a greater miracle for 
the masses, than the accession of a 
reforming Pope was to the democrats 
of Europe. The papacy had long 
been deemed by them the “ great <lif- 
ficulty” of Italy. They foresaw all 
the powerful antagonism such a mighty 
agent might oppose; they knew well 
the immense influence possessed over 
the popular mind by that black legion, 
which ill every gradation of life, from 
the pabA^e to the hovel, ha5 its ready 
representative. It was, then, a suc¬ 
cess far bt^ond cx])ectation—almost 
above belief—when they beheld in the 
first rank of the movement the Pope 
himself. Not alone in Italy, but 
throughout France, and even in Eng¬ 
land, the tidings were hailed with a 
warm cntliusiasm. WImt an occasion 
for the Montalemberts and Wisemans 
to trumjjct forth to the world a 
hauglity denial of the oft-asserted re¬ 
proach, that Ilomanism was the deadly 
enemy of all progress—that the very 
constitution of that cliurcli was in di¬ 
rect antagonism to all civil liberty I 
How much longer could Protestantism 
arrogate to itself the championshij) of 
political and intellectual freedom ? 
The living Pope, Pius the Ninth, the 
man who, on the steps of the Vatican, 
bestowed his blessing on the banners 
of the “ Crociati,” was refutation 
strong enough. The triumph, if bril¬ 
liant, was but fleeting. Nor can there 
be a more significant evidence of its 
success than the last date we read on 
a Papal rescript—** The Fortress of 
Gaeta!” 

It is but one short year since the 
sonorous phrases of the language were 
ranCacked to find distinctive epithets 
for three men, who, in their several 
states, attracted the admiring wonder 
of Italy—tlie I’ope, Carlo Alberto, 
and tbe Grand Duke of Tuscany— 
and what arc they now ? One an 
exile; the second branded as the ** Re 
Tradit6ro and the last, the weak 
occupant of a throne, bereft of all dig¬ 
nity and power. 

If there was neither genius nor he¬ 
roism but a year ago, there is as little 
treason and falsehood to be laid to 
their charge now. The crime is, that 
they served not “two,” but many 
** masters that they were slaves of 
a democracy, whose vow is to destroy, 
and whose means are blood! L. 
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ATTOUN’b lays of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS.* 


Tub man who, in the present day, sits 
down to write a ballad, undertakes, 
p('rlia[)8, the most diincuU tusk in 
poetry. Ilis story must be jnetu- 
r(>s(]no—^his passion or pathos simple, 
direct, and strong—his language clear, 
ntiiura], unstudied ; and the accesso¬ 
ries of his picture, all that givps local 
colouring, and marks the c^rocteris- 
tics of the time, must be suggested with¬ 
out visible clFort. But, above all, ho 
must forget himself, and all that is 
peculiar to his own time, lie must be 
as completely sunk in his subject a^* 
the rlrAniatist. Ills charucters must 
be shown, not described; and, as he 
has loss space to work in, not a word 
may be thrown away. The poetry must 
b(‘ that of situation, incident, or pas¬ 
sion, and as little the poetry of mere 
expression as may be. A ballad should 
be the musical expression of the clr- 
cumstanctis and emotions of the story, 
as it might have been rendered by 
the strong symjiathy of a poetical na¬ 
ture living in the time in which the 
story is laid. It is in wanting this 
quality that nearly all modern ballads 
fail, 'riicy ai’u not so much poetry in 
stories, as stories in poetry. The 
writer is not lost in his subject, but is 
looking nt it. Ilis characters do not 
sjuiak us they would .speak under the 
given circumstances, but as he fancies 
they would have spoken j and the nar¬ 
rator or miiistrcrs own commentaries, 
or liUlngs-in of the picture, arc more 
often those of an anthjuarlan or a 
critic, tlian of the sympathetic ehr^nU 
elur of those 

Old, unhaiipy flir-nff UiIdr*, 

Ard butUcf long ago," 

which form the appropriate theme of 
all genuine ballad poetry. 

The Germans for surpass us in this 
art. Goethe’s ‘‘Bride otCorinth,”the 
richest and most picturesque of all 
modern ballads, chaunted in music of 
the most exquisite beauty, is, to our 
minds, the model of whut a modern 


ballad should bo. Placed in a classic 
time and country, it nevertheless needs 
no classical knowledge to enjoy it; 
although the scholar may alone, per¬ 
haps, be able to feel its recoodito 
beauties, or appreciate the skill and 
knowledge Aat have gone to produce 
so harmonious and truthful a picture. 
The story is told as if the iucidonts 
were reflected from a mirror, and the 
interest rises gradually and steadily 
to the last verse of the jioein. SVo 
forget the poet in his Action, and when 
we lay down the book, the quii^kcnod 
pulse and shortened breath remind 
US how thoroughly the passion of the 
characters has possessed us. 

Schiller is only second to Goethe. 
His “Fight with the Dragon,” ** Fri- 
dolin,” “Cranes of Ibycus,” and “'llie 
Diver,” comprise the best (pinlitios 
of the old ballads, with something 
which they had not, in a higher mo¬ 
ral strain and wider range of view. 
Many of Uhlund’s ballads are per¬ 
fect m the simplicity and depth of tlieir 
pathos, and in that invaluable <ptnlity 
of suggestiveness, without which no 
poem of this^ 2 lasB can claim a high 
rank. The noble ballads of Wilhciin 
Muller, on themes connected with the 
revolutionary war in Greece, possess 
a character of martial fervour, a pas¬ 
sionate strength of feeling, and a lofti¬ 
ness of cadence peculiar to themselves, 
and which have not, we think, l>cen 
sufhciently appreciated. Besides these, 
there are Teutonic bardliiigs, whoso 
name is Legion, who have made {ler- 
manent addition to the stock of ge¬ 
nuine ballad poetry. 

How stands the case with our modern 
English writers? We do not speak of 
ballads of humour. In these, England 
may be backed against the field. Cow- 
per, Southey, Hook, Hood, Ingoldsby, 
our friend and contributor Bon Gaul¬ 
tier, and some or one of the writers in 
Punch, not to mention others, have 
distanced all rivals. But what have 
we to show in serious ballad poetry ? 


* “ The Lays of the Scottish ('avaliors, and other Poems.” By William Ed- 
iiiondstouno Aytuuri, ProFossoi’ of Rbeloric and BcIIoh Loitres in the University of 
EJiaburgli. Loudon and Edinburgh : Blackwood and Sous. 1840. 
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Goldsmith's ** Edwin and Emma" will Tennyson and Miss Barrett, who have 
certainly not help to maintain our published ballads of a high order of 
nationai character; and between him merit, have« however, overlaid them 
and Coleridge we can remember no- by redundance both of reflection and 
thing. The Ancient Mariner" and imagery. Macaulay, in his Battle of 

the Genevieve" arc, indeed, some- Ivry,” and the fine fragment on the 

thine to show. Wordsworth’s ballads << Armada/' has come nearer tlie true 

are ^autiful, but they want the move- ballad tone than any of his compeers, 

ment and the pure pathos of the true These poems flll the eyes with pictures, 
ballad. Their pathos is reflective, not and the heart with emotion. In read- 
sympathetic. Neither Byron nor i^ the one, we follow the white plume 

Moore have written a ballad, nor could of^enry of Navarre into the thickest 

they have written one }vith success, of the fray— 

They arc both too artiflclal. And 

V 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of Franco, 

Charge for the golden lilies—^upon them with tho lance !’* 

And we fancy ourselves shouting, had the massacre of father, wife, child, 
**1lcmembor Saint Bartholomew!” and kindred to avenge. So in the 

cutting down the brood of false *** Armada," we arc out into the niar- 
Lorrainc" by the dozen, as though wc kct-ploce with tbc first alarm—Youdur 

" With his white hair uobonneted, tho stout old sheriff comes \ 

Behind him march the halberdiers—^before him sound the drums; 

His yeomen round tho market-cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 

And slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look Low the Lion of the Sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies duwti. 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath ho turned to bay, 

Anu crush'd and torn beneath his feet the princely hunters lay. 

llo! strike tho flagstaff deep, Sir Knights—Ho 1 scatter flowers, fair maids; 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute—Ho I gallants, draw your blades ! 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ve breezes, waft her wide, 

Our glorious Skmpkk Eadkh, the banner of our pride 1" 

These ballads have a vital interest litics of Home, its suburbs, and its 
and u truth of colouring, the want of people, and connecting these nmltil'a-' 
wbich is fatal to the stuno author’s'*’] jays rious objects by the threads of tho 
of Homej” and yet, with all their story, which, in place of being para- 
excellencc, they are more remarkable, mount, is only subordinate. Let the 
perhaps, for rhetorical fervour than reader irAjigine a talc of Engllsli chi- 
for true poetical glow. But tho Ro- valry told m a strain corresponding to 
man Lays have omy rhetorical fervour that of the Uoratius," or ‘*Tho 
and briUinney of dcscy^iption to recoin- BaUlc of the Lake Regillus," and he 
mend them. All must have felt, for will at once see how untrue these lays 
example, the absurdity of Icilius^s ad- arc to their character of Homan bab 
dressing the Roman populace in a lads. For example, what bard ever 
speech of, some fifty lines, wlicn the would inform his hearers that it was 
outrage is threatened to his betrothed the practice in his and their country 
Virginia. Men’s words arc few and to sing the praises of his hero, as is 
tcrnble at such a crisis. Two lines done bv Macaulay, in the very pictu- 
could have done the work fur better rosquelinesatthc close of the “Xlora- 
than fifty, and they would have done tins ?" He is singing their praises 
it in the versos of a true poet. But himself, and they would not thank him 
here, as in all these lays, it is apparent for such intelligence, or for a descrip- 
that thoy are not what they profess to tion of the circle in which he and they 
ho—those of a Roman addressed to arc sitting at the time. To put this in a 
Romans—but the toilsome effort of an clearer light, we place the lines in cpies- 
accomplished scholar, ro-creatiug the tion side by side with an imitation of 
forms, fo^oifs, architecture, ondToca- them in Bon Gaultier’s " Lay of Mr. 
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Colt,** and ask our readers vhich is 
tli<> more ab8urd-~a Roman singing 
ti» Homans like' Macaulay, or an 
Ainorioan singing to Kentuckians like 

MACAULAY. 

" And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of tho wuWos 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round tho lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din. 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yot within; 

When the oldest cask is opened. 

And the largest lamp is lit’; 

Wliun the chusnuts glow in the em¬ 
bers, 

And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 
Around tho fireside close, ^ 

When tho girls aro weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 
When the goodman mends his armour, 
And turns his helmet’s plume; 
When the goodwifo’s shuttle merrily 
Goes Hashing througli the loom; 
With wcoping and with laughter, 

Slill is tho story told, 
lluw well Uoratius kept the bridge 
In tho brave days of old I” 

Macaulay has ha<l many imitators. 
For instiuicc, Lord John Manners 
struck the lyric shell with a kind of 
kid-gl<»vc(l lerocitVj and Frenchmen 
2111(1 Roundheads bit the dust in his 
verses hy the score, till Thackeray, the 
prince of satirists, caught up the note, 
and bhowed that this drawing-room 
'I'yrlfpiis was, in foci, a very innocent 
:ind very absurd verse-spinner, and the 
voice of the minstrel has since been 
dumb in the land. The Ilonotirablu 
(i. S. Sinythc, in liis ** IlisiDric Fan- 
eii's," gave golden promise, lie knew 
how 1o strike the high chivalrous tone 
of’ the knights and cavaliers of.old. 
Rut politics have apparently biifled tho 
muse of song, and The Dcalh of 
Mary of Scots” stands the solitary 
U'iuuiph of his skill. 

Ireland, in these latter years, has not 
iK'cn idle. The names of GrifUn,Davis, 
Ferguson, M‘Carthy, Carleton, Duffy, 
niid others, aro linked to ballads of 
wliidi iiny country may be proud, and 
which must live. Tlie “Sir Turlough” 
of Carleton is perhaps the most success¬ 
ful Ji'gcndary ballad of modern times; 
and ultliougn his reputation rested 
upon this ballad alone, the author 
might count upon that lasting fame 
which would now be so readily ac- 


his satirist ? They are both, it seems 
to us, equally picturesque; indced> 
the parodist is the more so of tho 
two 

BON OAULTIEE. 

** And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 

And lads and lasses mingle 

At shucking of the muse; • 

When pies of smoking pumpkin 
I^on the table stand, 

And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand; 

When slap-jacks, maple-sugarod. 

Are hissing in the pan, 

And cider, with a dash of gin, 

Foams in tho social can; 

When the goodman whets his whittle, 
And the goodwifo scolds the child, 
And the girls exclaim, convulsively, 

‘ Have dono, or I’ll bo riled!’ 

When the lo.afGr sitting next them 
Attempts a sly caress, 

And whispers, * Oh, you 'possum, 
You’ve fixed mv heart, IgimssI* 
With laughter and with weeping. 

Then shall they tell tho tale, 

How Colt his foonian quartered, 

And died within the jail 1” 

# 

corded to those nameless bards, whoso 
lays will move our tears and stir our 
hearts, os long as the language in 
which they wrote is tho language of 
living men. 

Scotland is peculiarly the country of 
ballad-poetry, and even now, despite^ 
tho Free Kirk and the blight of useful 
knowledge, the old passion lives in her 
valleys and homesteadn. Turn whore 
you will, the country affords the scene 
of some locNilixed romance,” hoiiio. 
tale of faery or of crimes of linpless 
love orpccrlosa daring. Its history, 
above all, is luminous with incidents 
and men, such as the poet loves to 
dwell upon. The characters, action, 
and sconery, arc there ready to his 
hand, and he is sure of the symjiathics 
of a numerous audience, if he pobscss 
tho power to enter into the soul of 
kniglit or lady, of peanut or damsel, 
and to enrich the voice of nature and 
feeling with numerous verse. 

Professor Aytoun has appreciated 
the wealth of his country’s history in 
themes for tho historical ballad. He 
has done well to forego the cosier pr 2 vl.*(e 
of adding to the already too numerous 
band of poets of mere person.il emo¬ 
tion, or what is worse, of versified re- 
llections. lie has spared the public 
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pocket handkerchief the tears of sym- 
pftthetio woe, wisely agreeing with 
Shakspearc— 

“ Thftt BOW HU ftale to itgli, to wfiep Mil groan, 
Bo woe hiith wearied woo, nioao tireil moon t" 


and as Wordsworth and Mrs. llcmans 
have used up tiie poetical capabilities 
of cowslips and (laiTodillics, he does 
not invite us to philosophise over these 
and other botanical curiosities. That 
Professor Aytoun can move tears as 
well as laughter, in the lighter forms 
of poetry, as well as pro^, whenever 
ho pleases, the readers oi Blackwood^s 
Magazine have frequent occasion to 
know. But in the volume now before 
us, )io puts forth a sustained power, 
which, in our estimation, places him 
ill the foremost rank of the poets of 
his time. His lays combine the best 

S '‘tics of Macaulay and of William 
or. They have all the historic 
truth and picturesque force of thcfor> 
mcr, with all the poetic fire and stately 
march of the latter. 

We feel, in reading these lays, that 
wo arc dealing, not with shadows, but 
with living men. We arc swept back 
into the stirring times of old, when 
brave hearts and higli souls declared 
ibemsolves in brave deeds—when lio- 
nour, self-denial, devotion, were living 
things—when patriotism nnd loyalty 
wore active pnncij>le8, and the wor¬ 
ship of mammon had no]; shrivelled np 
the souls of men into self-seeking nnd 
• sordid pride. Wc thank the T>oet who 
elevates our soul Iw a noble thought— 
by a delineation of some generous and 
lofty nature, woven from the visions of 
his own brain. Wc doubly tliank him, 
who links noble thoughts and noble 
deeds with some great uistoric name— 
who places the hero living before us, 
till wc can read bis eye, nnd hear his 
voice, nnd be swayed by bis inlluenco. 
But, above all, do we thank him, when 
he rescues some great name fronf dis¬ 
honour, and drowns the slander for 
ever in the torrent of our sympathies. 
This Professor Aytoun has done for 
two of the noblest, yot most misre¬ 
presented, names in Scottish annals. 

The Execution of Montrose,” and 
** The Burial March of Dundee," are 
tributes of historical as well as of 
poetical justice to the two men of 
all others the most conspicuous for 
chivalrous virtue in the annals of mo¬ 
dern Europe. 

Nothing can be more graphic than 
the former of these poeBv. An old 


Highlander Is telling the tale of the 
Great Marquis's death to bis grand¬ 
son :~- 

** A traitor sold him to his foes— 

Oh, deed of deathless shame I 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 

Be it upon the mountain side, 

Or yet within the glen, 

Stand ho in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armed men— 

Face him as thou wouldst face the 
man 

Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown, 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down 1 

“ They brought him to tho Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span. 

As though they held a lion there, 

^ And not a 'fenceless man. 

Thry sot him high upon a cart— 

The hangman rode below— 

They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then as a hound is slipped from 
leash. 

They cheered tho common throng, 
And blow the note with yell and 
shout, 

And bade him pass along. 

** It would have made u brave man’s 
heart 

Grow sick and sail that day, 

To w'atch the keen, malignant eyes 
Dent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig West-country 
lords 

In iiaicony and bow— 

There sat their gaunt and withered 
dunios 

And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was full, as full might he, 

With bl'ick-robcd cuveiianting carles, 
That goodly sport to see. 

** But when he came, though pale and 
if. wun, 

Tie looked so great and high. 

So noble was his manly front. 

So calm his steadfast eye— 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath. 

For well they knew the hero’.** soul 
Was face to face with death, 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scotf at him, 
Now turned aside and wept.” 

Wo must pass tho description of his 
progress up theOanongate,thc scene in 
the Parliament-house, where his death- 
sentence is read, and his noble ad¬ 
dress to the “ perjured traitors” there, 
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There is not one oironmstanco in^ 
this ballad wliirli is not derived from 
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nnd come to Iho execution of the 
sentence. 

'* Ah, God I that ghn<.ll^ gibbet! 

Ifow dismal ’tis to seo 
Tho great tall spectral skeleton. 

The ladder, and tho tree 1 

Hark I hark ! it is the clash of arms_ 

The bolls begin to toll— 
lie is coming! ho is coming I 
God's mercy oh his soul! 

One last long peal of thunder, 

Tho clouds are cleared away. 

And the glorious sun once more looks 
down 

Amidst the dazsling Say. 

** He is coming I he is coining 1 

Like a bri(li>groom from his room, 
(’ume the hero from his prison 
1'n the seafloid and tlie doom. 

There was glory on his i'orehea H 

Tlier** wos lustre in his eye, 

And In* never walked to hattio 
AIor(> proudly than to die : 

XhiTC was colour in his visage, 
Though tho cheeks of all were wan. 
And tliey murvi^lled as tlii^y suw Inm 
pass, 

That great and goodly man! 

“ ]fc mounted up the seafl'old. 

And he tuned him to the crowd ; 
lint they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavims, 

And tli(‘y were clear and bim*, 

Aixl m the liipiid ether 

'I’he eye ol God -.hone through ; 

Yet a black and nntrky buttlonieut 
l.ay resting on tho hi)!, 

And though the thunder slept within, 
AH else was calm and {<ti)L 

'* I’he f»rini (Ji'Ui'va ministers 

With anxious scowl dn*w near, 

As you Im\e set*n Iho n^ens dock 
Arounti tlj<* ilymg dedr. 

Jlc would not deign them word nor 
sign, 

But alone he iiont tho knee,^ 

And veiled his face for <''hnsrs dear 
grace. 

Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose. 

And cast his cloak away ; 

Vor he had ta’cn the latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 

* A beam of light fell o’er him. 

Like a glory round the shriven. 

And be climbed the lofty ladder. 

As it wire the path to heaven. 

Then came a flash from out the cloud. 
And a stunning thunder roll, 

And no man daiod to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky—> 
The work of death is done!” 


coiitommrary' moinotrs, and a stronger 
proof that reality is suimrior to fiotiOQ 
could hardly be doeired, Bui not lest 
is tho pool's skill to bo admirodf who 
lias selected, and so bappily arranged 
the striking aspects of bis subject mto 
a picture so august and iniprcsaive* 
It will not have escaped the reader to 
observe with what art tho i|(noble 
nmniicr of tho hero's death is ma¬ 
naged.* It Roems to be veiled from tho 
reader as it was frani the sjioctator 

** He did not daro to look aloft. 

For tear was on every sonl. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death is done !’* 

Tho character of the olden Scotch 
ballads has bi'cn tincly caught in tho 
poem on “Tho Heart of th(> Rrucc,** 
founded on Ihc incident of Sir flumes 
Douglas’s death, in an action with tho 
Moors on tho borders of Andalusia, 
while on hitvway to derusnlein, to de- 

I iosit the heart of Itoliert Bruce in Iho 
loly Sepulchres A vision of the* night, 
which is. introduced with great etleet. 
Las warned Sir James tliat his luisstou 
w ill not be fulfilled. He and his hun¬ 
dred knigUtv still hold on their way 

“ And aye we bailcel, and aye we sailed, 
Across the weary sea, 

Until one morn the eoa&t of Spain 
Hose grimly on our lee. 

“ And as we rounded to the port. 
Beneath the watch-tower’s wall, 

■\Vo heard the clash of the atubals, 

Ami the trumpet's wavering call. 

“ ‘ Why sounds yon Kastern music here. 
So want(PnIy and lung, 

Anil whose the crowd of armed men 
* That round yon standard throng ?« 

“ * The Moors have come from Africa, 

To spoil, and waste, and slay; 

And King Alonzo pf Castilo 
Must fight with them to.day.' 

“ ‘ Now shame it were,’ cried good Lord 
James. 

‘ Shall never bo said of mo. 

That 1 and mine have turn'd aside 
From the Cross iti jcopai’diol 

«* * Have down, havo dow'n, my merry 
men all — 

Have down into the plain; 

We’ll let the Soottibh lion loose 
Within the ftolds of Spain 1'" 
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** * I know thy name full well, Lord 

James, 

And honoured muy 1 bo, 

That those who fought bosido the 
Bruoe, 

Should fight this day for me I 

** * Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Moors amnin; 
There is not such n lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain I* 


** He flung it from him, far ahead, 

And never spake he more, 

But—* Pass thee first, thou dauntless 
heart. 

As thou wert wont of ypro!’ 

“ The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 

And heavier still the stour, 

Till the spears of Spain came shivcr> 
ing in, 

Aud swept away the Moor 1 


« The l>ong1as turned towards ns then, 
Oh, but his glanec was high !— 

* There is not one of all my men. 

But is as bold as I. 

“ * There is not one of all my men 
But boars as true a spear— 

Then onwards, Scottish gentlomen, 
And think King Robert’s hero!’ 

** The trumpets blew, the crossbolts 
flew, 

The arrows flashed like flame, 

As spur in side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 

** And many a boarded Saracen 

Went down, both horse and man, 
For through their ranks wo redo like 
corn. 

So furiously we ran 1 


“ * Now, praised be God, the day is 
wonl 

They fly^o’or flood and fell— 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good Knight, that fought so wolI?\ 

“ * Oh, ride you on. Lord King,’ ho 
said. 

^And leave the dead to mo. 

For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dreel 

“ * There lies, beside his master’s licart. 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me I should be here, 

Not sido by side with himP 
• • 0 • ■ • 

“ The king, he lighted from his horse, 
Hu flung his brand away, 

And took the Douglas by tho hand. 
So stately as he lay. 


** But in behind our path we closed. 
Though fain to let us through. 

For they wore forty thouliiiid men, 
And we wore wondrous fow. 

** We might not see a lance's length. 

So dense was their array. 

But the long fell sweep of tho Scot¬ 
tish blade 

Still held them hard at bay. 

'* * Make in I make in I’ Lord Douglas 
criod, 

Make in, my brethren dear! 

Sir William of Saint Clair is down; 
We may not leave him here 1’ 

** But thicker, thicker grew tho swarm, 
And sharper shot tho rain, 

And the horses reared amid the press, 
But they could not charge again. 

*“ Now,'Jestt help fheol’ said Lord 
James, 

* Thou kind nnd true Saint Clair! 
An* if 1 may not bring thee off. 
i'll die besido theu there!' 

** Then in his stirrups up he stood, 

So Iton-ldce and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft. 

All in Its case of gold. 


* God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 
That fouglit so well for Spain; 

I’d rather half my land were gone, 

So thou wort here again 1’ ” 

*••••• 

This is a ballad ScoU. would have re¬ 
joiced in, till the tejirs of passion started 
into his eyes. It is to such ballads wc 
wouid liavc onr sons attune their 
hearts. Ttfey would then be sure, 
when struck, to return a noble ring. 

Gladly would wc linger on this vo¬ 
lume,fif our space permitted, and en¬ 
rich our pages with other strains of its 
s])irit-stirring poetry, and the scorcelv 
less stirring prose witli which it isr il¬ 
lustrated. Jiut we have cited enough, 
we trust, to induce our readers to ap¬ 
ply to the volume itself. Indeed, we 
cannot doubt that it will soon be a fa¬ 
miliar guest on the tables of all lovers 
of fresh and vigorous poetry, and these 
are now a body numerous enough to 
satisfy the desires of either poet or 
publisher. Without further comment, 
therefore, wc conclude, and place this 
vulu me upon our shelves, amid the royal 
and noble band of true poets, who daily 
draw from us our ** blessings and eter¬ 
nal praise." 
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THE “times” and THE “NEW IRISH POOR-LAW.” 


'I'nn Times of January 4 contains an 
article on the Irish poor-law, which 
seems more than ordinarily deservinj^ f 
of attention. It la^s down dogmati- 
ejilly a principle which, if true, ought 
to ho proved not nssuntedi and it gives 
n challenge which, although we do not 
rank ourselves among thos»to whom it 
is directly addressed, wc nevertheless 
icel it a point of duty to take up. The 
jirinciplc assumed by the great jour¬ 
nal wc beli<*vc to have been ado])ted 
with c<iual precipitation by the Ic^is- 
hUtiro, and to have boeu acted on, 
K’ontrary to the laws of justice and 
to detriment of 

this countrjr. The defiance with which 
tlus editorial dictum is accompanied 
would leave us without excuse if we 
wove to rcMiiain silent. The article 
which has suggested these observations, 
and which, for re.ason8 obvious to the 
reflecting reader, we copy before of¬ 
fering further comments on any part 
of it, is ns follows 

“ Why do not the enemies of the new 
Irish poor-law tolls \i8 fairly and fully 
what else they think ought to have been 
done? We do not mean those who 
merely advocate this or that change, 
siich as subdividing iho area of taxation. 
'I’licre are persons, however, and they 
very numerous, noisy, and prominent, 
who attack it altogether, and in every 
part—who ascribe to it all that Ireland 
is sutfonng, and will undofflotedly sut- 
icr, and wlio hold it up to the world as 
a now instance of British misrule. If 
onr readers want a specimen of this 
SOI t of talk, they will find ono in 
some remarks about the Bantry union, 
which wo tjuotod yesterday trom an 
Irish paper. The population of Bantry 
li.n e been invariably wretched sine<* any- 
flting was known of the place. ‘W'e en- 
tirtain no doubt they were wretched, 
indolent, half-starved savages, ages be¬ 
fore Julius Cfcsar landed on this isle, 
and that, not vitUstanding a gradual im- 
>rovoment upon naked savagery, they 
liive never approached to the standard 
of the civilized world. They liavo in¬ 
creased and multiplied with animal na¬ 
ture instead of moral prudence for their 
rule} and they have received large ac- 
eessions from other parts. Hardly ablo 
to get on from year to year under tho 
most favourable circumstances, in Sep¬ 


tember, 1845, they suffered a visitation 
of heaven in thefailure of their potatoes. 
Next year the calamity returned with 
double foroe. The ory was that these 
Mor helpless creatures must be fed. 
They weje fed. They received every 
species and form of assistance firom pub¬ 
lic aud private benevolence. This, how¬ 
ever, could not go on for 'ever. Some 
permanent system was necessary. So, 
in 1647, tho session after the great fa¬ 
mine, the Irish poor-law, which Mr. 
Senior and the economists had previ¬ 
ously nipped in tho bud, and ri>duaed to 
a shadow, was clothod with some sub¬ 
stance, and made a veritable and effi¬ 
cient measure. Under it the poor people 
of Bantry havo been saved from star¬ 
vation, and without it they would die off 
by hundreds next week. Nevertheless, 
an outcry is raised that the poor-law is 
starving, desolating, and ruining Ban¬ 
try. 

“ Tho merifs of tho law depend on 
somo very plain questions. Are tho 
starving to be fed, or not to be fed ? 
Tho enemies of tho law do not moan 
that the starving should have been loft 
to their fate. On tho contrary, it is 
very clear that no pains are taken to 
keep down the number of applications 
for relief, it is admitted, then, that tho 
starving were to be fed. They could 
not, however, bo fed, unless somebody 
bIiouUI feed them. That duty was ini- 
])oscd on tho proprietors and occupiers 
of the soil. Nature, Britifsh usage, 
common sense, and absolute neoehsity 
dictated that course. Tho sufferers 
were on the soil, and wore most of them 
natives of it. They looked to the soil 
for employmont and relief. It was tho 
failure of the soil to which they owed 
their distress. Who, then, but the lords 
and tenants of tho soil were so proper to 
meet its deficiency ? As for the particu¬ 
lar arrangement between landlord and 
tenant, it is enough to observe that the 
analogy of England would have thrown 
the burden wholly on the tenant, and 
that reason itself dictates that the rate 
should be paid by tho man in actual 
possession of tho crops. By way of 
condohceiibion to the weaknuss of the 
Irish social state, a portion of the rate 
was charged directly on the landlords. 
This, however, is a matter of didai). 
As a whole, the principle of the law is a 
principle of nature, and a plain neces¬ 
sity. Once admit that the studying 
must bo fed, and it follows that their 
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food must be taken from the produce of 
tfao soil—that ih, from tho property of 
those who own the hoi) and Us iruits. 

** Accordinp to th<* writer mo l^ve 
referred to there are noM nine thousand 
paupers on the books of tho Bantry 
unioHy of whom two thousand throe hun¬ 
dred aro in the workhouse, and the re¬ 
mainder recipients of out* door relief. 
The valuation of the union, he U 
£^,000, which certainly would leave a 
very small margin to the rate-payere 
after nine thousand paupers hud been 
fed out of it. The first gnardiflns, how¬ 
ever, more fJibemicOt fed the poor with¬ 
out making adequate rutes, incurred 
enormous debts, and were superseded. 
The result is, that the union has not 
only to provide for tho present, Imt to 
pa^ off arrears. But whose fault is 
this f Not of the law. Indeed, tho 
writer himself censures and criminates 
the guardians— 

It is difficult,’ lie says, ‘to ascer¬ 
tain tho exact amount of debt incurred 
and duo by this union ; but when I put 
it down at X1G,()00, 1 am confident, from 
all 1 could learn, that £ urn under the 
figure. A great deal of this is said tet 
be owing to the managemont of tho old 
board, who were prmcipiflly landi d pro¬ 
prietors, and, as such, were anxious to 
save their own pockets, fiy striking 
small and insufficient rates.' 

“ Ind('ed, it is quite evident that the 
rates have heen absurdly inadisjuato. 
According to tho return, t^e total of all 
tho rates in the union, Irom January 
10,1844, to the beginning of May, 18tN, 
being four }ears and a quartiT, was no 
more than £10,277—that is, an annual 
rate of abgail £2,500 upon an annual 
v^ne of £w,000. For the last half of 
that period, British assistance was 
poured into th(> union with tho most la¬ 
vish generosity. N«->erlheless debt was 
accumulating—not miTcly d( bt to go¬ 
vernment, but debt to tradesmen and 
contractors. Decrees have bet*n oh- 
tainedagainst theguarffians, and doubt¬ 
less there aro now add( d to the original 
debt heavy li'gal expenses. 

“ But now for the most serious resnU. 
The landowner in to be ruined. Nc*arJy 
all the land in the union, the write r in¬ 
forms us, is ownud by half a duron large 
proprietors;— 

“ * Withscarce one exception all those 
proprietors are, to sp(>ak in the mildost 
terms, a “llUle emharras,cd*’junt now. 
As an instance, a friendly mortgagee is 
about to foreclose a mortgage neld on 
one of the estates, by which ont-half of 
the entire property will be brought to 
the hammer. Another proprietor is 
said to ho rom cst, and a receiver is 
about to bo placed over his ancestral 
estate.’ 
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“ Such being tbe general condition of 
the landowners, a revolution in the pro¬ 
prietary of Ireland is anticipated. This 
IS lamentable enough. 'Vvo aro quite 
alive to the evils of ehango, and_tho he- 
nefitH as well as the charms of antique 
associations. Could we so ruleMt, every 
man should occupy bis ancestral mansion 
or cottage, and trace his lineage from a 
Celt or a Piet, or some such jirimifive 
])ersonage. Unfortunately, our wishes 
are vain, and we cannot indulge in a 
dream whieh is dispelled every morning 
ofouroxistonce. In this country we see 
thousands around us reduced to fh« 
hard necessity which Imismanagcracnt 
has brought ou so many of the Irish pro¬ 
prietors. Why are myriads Holling their 
estates, their houses, their furniture, 
their plate, their hooks, their wardrobes, 
everything they have in the world f 
Wffy are there sales by auction at all, 
and why is our last pag<> sontotimos 
filled by their announcements ^ Then* 
is the same cruel nocessitv, and tho 
same melancholy causes, in England as 
ill [rebind—in tiie ease of the bank 
dork, who has allowed his wile and 
family to bo rather more magnificent 
:m(l luxurious than euuhl well be afford¬ 
ed on £15(1 n-year—ns in the case of 
the Irish proprietor, who has lived up 
to a nominal rental o( £5,(HK) u-,\ear, 
when £4,0(K) a-year was absorbed in the 
interest of the mortgage. Heavy as 
the poor rates have tallen in some in 
stances, it is only as tho last ouuee on 
the horse’s back that they have crushed 
the landlords. If they must fall, we ate 
ri'ddy to grieve for Ihem as wo grieve 
for tho throo hundred great mercantile 
liouses which have fallen, many o( them 
blamelessly, in difiircnt parts of the 
world, during the last tw'o years. Tlio 
common error which undcrniiix'd and 
overthrew c merchant, manufai-tiirer, 
banker, and landlord, was that tluy 
built too much on credit, ran matteis 
too close, and did not leave margin 
ennujjfi for those sfr.iits and calamities 
whieh Heaven wtll now ami tiunsenil. 
We deplore the catastrophe ot those 
who will not condcsetml to be prudent 
am! safe, but we eannot prevent it, and 
certainly, are not answerable for it.” 

“Tho merits of tho (Irish poor) 
law depend on .some plain qu(.stions.” 
So writes the editor, and we art* will¬ 
ing to agree with him thus far, that 
if the law have claims on public esti¬ 
mation asserted on its benalf, a few 
nliiin questions may serve to test them. 
We accept the questions seleptcd for 
this inii'pjise. They are these: “Arc 
the starving poor to be fed, or not to 
be fed ?” “ Who, then (under the 
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clrcnmnUacefl described in the article), 
but the lords and tenants of tho soil 
were so i)Poi)er to meet its deficiency?’' 
We propose to conbidor these quos- 
tions iit tbeir order, and then reply to 
tho ehsllen^c by which they are pre¬ 
ceded:—** Why do not the encinioK of 
tho now Irish poor law thU us fairly 
and fully what else they think ought 
to have been done ?” 

J. “Are the starving to bo fed, or not 
to be fed —a question which, under a 
very jiereraptory air, disguises groat in- 
distinelnoHS. It may signify—is it de- 
shahh, is it perruissifdf, is it priu^cdhlc^ 
is it flit (Migatiotii to feed the starving? 
Jldoofl notspcakwell forthe strengthof 
u cause, or the candour of an advocate, 
to Itnse an argument on tlio shifting 
sands of a qtiestioii which admits of &o 
ninny inUa'pretutioiiK, nud which can 
esc:t]ie from them ail, without assum¬ 
ing a form more ambiguous than that 
in which tttc 7'i/nes has presented it. 
1‘herc is a further advantage attendant 
nit it—that the answer, if it bo true, 
must necessarily bear two aspects, 
indeed one word—“yes”—with this 
double meaning or direction, might be 
the apt response to the two pavtb of 
the ({uestiun. On certain condilioitb, 

. ill certain eircuiiiHtiinees, through cer- 
^ tniu agencies (not the btarving only, 
bill), they who are “an hungered” 
should “ be fed.” And Ihore are also 
conditions and circniustanccs which, 
if taken into account, would insist 
upon an answer directly the reverse, 
'inc highest authority and tlie prime¬ 
val law lias declared labour a condi¬ 
tion inseparable from the priviU'go to 
“ cut lireacland an inspired apostle, 
even of llini who liuh assignm so high 
a rank to (dinrilable oilices, comnuuuU 
that “ If ail) would not work, neither 
shonh! he enL" 'I'liis is the diuino 
law, proclaimed at the fall, repuh- 
liNlied with the (lospel, and for whit'li 
a witness has been provided in human 
wisdom and experience. *^Feav of 
want,” observes Lord Kaincs, *^is tho 
only elTectual motive to industry with 
the laliouring classes." “ Wisely is it 
ordered by rrovidence, tliat charity 
should, in every insinnee, bo voluntary, 
to prevent the i<lle and profligate from 
depending on it for support.” With 
such authority from Jtevelatiou and 
experience, wo might well give such 
ri'ply to this leading (jiiustiou of tho 
I'iuies as should disturb the apt sc- 
queucc of tho second; but wo arc so 
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desirous to review ailment of 
which it forms part, in a spirit of 
candour and forbearance, that wo 
the utmost lengUis which respect fur 
truth })ennits us, to give the querist 
an acuommodatiiig answer. 

Woronly, then, to question No. 1— 
that we oold it desirable to feed tho 
hungry—that wo regard it a dnty so 
to do to tho extent of our moans, and 
consistently with a due respect for 
other duties. We may feel called 
upon to sharQ our last morsel with a 
famishing fellow-creature, whilp nei¬ 
ther for ourselves nor for another 
should we feel justified in picking our 
nelghliour’s pocket, or plundering his 
granary or garden, under the falsu 
plea that crime is excusable when per- 
, potrated under the compulsion of 
want, ur when dosiguod for a chari¬ 
table puriKise. 

With tnis aoknowlcdgincnt, wc pro¬ 
ceed to consider the &(>oon(l ({uestion— 
“ It was the failure of the soil lu 
which tho su/Iercrs owoil their dis¬ 
tress. Who, then, but tlio lords and 
tenants of the suil were so propiT to 
meet its deficiency ?” Wc answer, 
confidently, all parties who had not 
suilcrod from that deficiency to which 
want and distress arc aseribablo. 'I'he 
Times assumes, that “ if the starving 
must be fwl,” “their food must be 
tukon from tho»property of those who 
own the land and Its fruits”—that is 
to say, from the property of those who 
have, themselves, b<>cn the sorest suf¬ 
ferers in tho calamity with which tho 
country has been atUictcd. A daring 
assumption, indeed—an assumption 
which, were it odinlsbible, would de¬ 
stroy the validity of the hypothesis on 
which it is profcs&edly dependant, if 
the starving are nut to bo fed from (he 
property of thoje who retain their 
riches, much more justly may the im¬ 
poverished claim exemption, it is 
ability to sive which assigns and meo^ 
sturcs charitable duties, llioh men, 
bo their property landed or funded, 
bouses or merchandis<‘, are bound by 
a law congenital with their being, to 
be liberal after their power: poor 
men, wheresoever their poverty is 
located, arc not called on to be liberal 
bi'yond (heir ability, if it be only on 
poor men the jicor pretend to have a 
chum, their claim iniiAt be clearly 
proved before it can be admitted. No 
during assnmpliou or interroDAtory 
can be of force suiHcioni to cstabu&h it. 
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Bu^itmay be said, tbe ** dictum*' 
of the Times is more than interro^a* 
tory or assumption. There is some¬ 
thing like a show or affectation of ar¬ 
gument adduced in its behalf. ** The 
starving,*’ it is aiBrmcd.~and however 
little the statement may add to the 
sum of human knowledge, it certainly 
does not transcend our powers of be¬ 
lief—** could not be fed mless some-’ 
body should feed them.*' So much we 
freely admit. The argument proceeds: 
** That duty was imposed on the pro¬ 
prietors and occupiers of the soil.” 
This, too, we acknowledge to be a 
painf^ul and flagrant truth; but why 
wmt) the proprietors and occupiers of 
the soil tnus imposed on ? The mo¬ 
ralist of the Times answers —** Nature, 
British usage, common sense, and ab¬ 
solute necessity, dictated that course.** 
These ore brave words, were it pos¬ 
sible to prove them true. So long os 
tho divine law prescribos, as it does, 
a very diiferent course, we should feel 
bound to resist a dictation at variance 
with the principles of eternal justice. 
But are they true? Do tliosc potent 
abstractions dictate the course so flip¬ 
pantly imputed to them? Let us 
consider. 

1. “Nature”—does she command 
that the duty of giving relief to suf¬ 
ferers Hhall 1x5 imposed exclusively on 
perhnjis the most opprtttsed portion of 
the Butferers to be relieved ? AVhence 
can the Times have gleaned its know¬ 
ledge of whiit nature dictates ? Surely 
not from wliat nature practises. It is 
not her -wont, in the generous minis¬ 
trations over which she presides, 

** To make that poorer which wna poor before i” 

but, on the contrary, to contrive that 
all the atlinitie‘< she sanctions shall be 
adjusted on principles which render 
mutual wants and mutual sujfcrnuiiies 
conducive to the general good of the 
relations she promotes and cherishes. 
She ought not to be traduced os dic¬ 
tating to human soticty what, in her 
own proper domain, she so strongly 
discountenances. Tlio laws she re¬ 
commends to the adoption of man arc 
to be known in tho operation of tho 
laws she exercises and enforces. These 
are the very opposite' of the law most 
unjustly set down to her charge by 
the Times. 

2. “ British usage.** How has Bri- 
ilfili usage lent itself to the new Irish 
poor law ? Is it because there has been 
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a law somewhat similw in forra since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth in Eng¬ 
land? It is surely somewhat of the 
most extravagant to say that British 
usage is to bo pleaded as the authority 
for invading the rights of Irish pro¬ 
prietors and farmers, because it has 
enfirced upon the English their duties. 
"Wiy is it British usage to charge 
upon the soil the maintenance of pau¬ 
pers in England? Because it has 
been decided legally that tho soil is 
thus chargeable. Every proprietor in 
England, for three hundred years 
past, \fas aware of his liability to such 
a charge. Such liability entered into 
every man’s calculations—purchaser, 
testator, heir, husband, father, occu¬ 
pier—-all were aware of the lijibility 
, to poor rates, and each knew that his 
credits, oii account of u.\jM'ctatiuii8 or 
possessions, were to be diminished by 
the drawback of his Icg^ liabilities 
for the poor. To enforce such liabi¬ 
lities was a dictate of Hritish usage, 
because it was conformable to British 
law, and to a law enacted at a time 
when the circumstances of British 
property were fovourablc for its adoji- 
tion. To impose such a law on j>ro- 
perty for three Imndrcd years exempt 
foom it, at a time, too, when that ])nr- 
ticular species of property was espe¬ 
cially and utterly incapable of en¬ 
during such a burden, was not con¬ 
formable with “ British usage.” Tt is 
not British usage, as understood in 
commercial circles throughout the 
country. Even hard creditors betray 
some touch of compassion, and I'efrairi 
from pressing their demands ri¬ 
gorously. when a calamitous visitation 
IS known to have disabled their debt • 
ors. It was conformable to Britisli 
usage to send muiiinccnt relief to 
tlidTe whom a blight on our agricul¬ 
tural produce had reduced to extreme 
destitution. How could British usage 
dictate an opposite course in the dcjiart- 
meiit of Icgiblation ? Is it doublc-souled 
—^bilingum ? And while command¬ 
ing the people of England individually 
to help the landed interest in Ireland, 
because it was distressed, was it whis¬ 
pering to the representatives of the 
same people in the senate, that they 
must take odvaiitage of the distresses 
of that oppressed boily, in order to 
ciiect their ruin ? *‘Butit is only,” 
observes the Timest ** as the Ifut ounce 
on the horse’s back, that the poor rates 
crushed the landlords.” Was it Bri- 
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tieh uu^e, we ask^ when imposing 
that ruinous burden, to select the 
backs ieiist able to bear it ? Irish pro- 
priotors should bo less profuse in their 
expenditure—should ‘‘havelcfl mar- 

g ’n enough for those straits and co¬ 
mities wliich Heaven will now and 
then send/* Granted. But it is not 
of the visitation of Heaven the land¬ 
lords complain, it is of man's; nob of 
the bli^t, but of the poor law~a 
poor luw at variance with Heaven's 
appointments. If extravagance bo a 
crime, let the punishment bo accord¬ 
ing to law, and let it fall only*on the 
convicted: to punish the acetmed, per¬ 
haps calumniated, without a fair trial, 
is, assuredly, not a British usage.” 

.3. Common sense”—Commonsensc 
has never yet been at variance with 
justice. It is uniform, consistent, 
and, wc may add, benevolent. Would 
common sense exempt the trader, 
whose gradki’ics groan with the fruits 
of a foreign soil, from the liabilities 
which it imposes on tlioso who culti¬ 
vate our own ? Would oommou sense 
denounce to the starving that they 
must not he fed," wliencvcr the only 
source from which their wants can be 
supplied is the wealth of a millionaire, 
whose hoards are sacred against the 
‘ claims of charity ? Or would it say 
that such hoards are not to be opened, 
until impoverished proprietors and 
occupants of land appear os candi¬ 
dates for the workhouse ? Common 
sense would see tluit money and land 
could claim a like “ prescription” 
against cbnrity, and were bound by 
similar ol>ligations to discharge chari¬ 
table tluties. , 

4. “Absolute necessity” did not 
dictate such a course, unless, indeed, 
tlie poor law were (hrsigned to eflccb 
wliat it has, to a great extent, accom¬ 
plished—the ruin of the Irish propri¬ 
etary. Absolute necessity, were the 
purjiose of the law honest—“ its in¬ 
tents charitable,” would dictate the 
duty of aiding the most oppressed 
class ill society in its endeavour to 
provide for the liabilities of every 
class. It would have substituted ge¬ 
neral contribution for partial confisoa- 
tiou. It would have insisted on rc- 
sfiGCt being paid to the Articles of 
Union, and on the obh'gation to make 
provision for the poor iti such a man¬ 
ner as not to infringe upon the rights of 
01)0 species of property, whilst exone¬ 
rating another species from its duties. 
Wo turn from this distressing theme. 


and address ourselves to the challenge, 
**Why do not the enemies of the now 
Irish poor law tell us fairly and fully 
whatclse they think ought to have boon 
done.” In our preceding observations, 
this challenge has bad an answer. The 
“new Irish ” poor-rate is a new income 
tax, objectionable not only ac^being 
unlimited and excessive, but e£o be¬ 
cause it is partial. Wo would have it 
more generally distributed, and, un¬ 
less it can bo shown that the monied 
millionaire hss been exonerated by a 
divine law from the common obliga¬ 
tions of charity, wo would not enact 
human laws to release him at tho cost 
of ruin to the possessors of a dilTurent 
species of property. But this is not 
our only reply. We object to the 
“ new Irish Poor-law ” on other 
grounds; and even were wo to adopt 
its principle, would take exception to 
its details. Let it be assumed that 
the moralist of the THmes has laid 
down the true principle on which a 
poor rate should be imposed. Wc, 
for a moment, endeavour to suppose 
that the soli should support tho poor; 
that those who possess the land sliould 
bo the parties whoso possessions arc 
to bo pillaged for tho support of pau- 
pci'S. Granting or supposing this 
untruth, what have wo to object to in 
the new Irish poor law ? IVe answer, 
we object to 4ts gross aud irritating 
inequality; and we object, not be¬ 
cause the rates arc uneijual, but be¬ 
cause tho principle of their imposition 
is unsound. Poor law oommissioners, 
and their subordinates, havo made 
geographical distinctiims tho elements 
of tlieir laws and rules ; moral distiiic- 
iions ought to have guided them. 
They pretend that by their distribu¬ 
tion of the country into electoral di¬ 
visions, they stimulate exertion, urg¬ 
ing formers and landlords to pro¬ 
vide employment for labour. Such a 
pretence can be realised only where 
the proprietor has power to ameliorate 
the condition of the division for which 
he is pronounced responsible. It is 
souls, not soils, tho poor law iinposl* 
tions pretend to stimulate. So long 
as those who administer the law forget 
or disregard their duty, putting inortil 
considerations aside, and acting purely 
on those which are local, we shall re¬ 
gard the professions of poor law advo¬ 
cates as hollow pretexts, which no just 
man ought to make, and no rellecting 
persou can be expected to believe. 

It is an acknowledged maxim as 
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regardi tazatioD, that '* the subjects 
of eTer^ state ought to contribute to> 
wards the support of tlie government, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities—that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protec¬ 
tion ^ the state.”— Wealth o f Nations, 
vol. in., book v., cap. ii. Upon what 
ground is this well-known maxim to be 
disregarded in a tax laid on for sup¬ 
porting that new burden which the 
government has takeir upon itself 
—.the burden of Irish pauperism ? 
We can imagine no justifiable pre¬ 
tence but that such a tax is, in part, a 
penalty. If there be one duty espe¬ 
cially clear, it seems to be that contri¬ 
butions for charitable uses are to be 
proportioned to the ability of those 
■who innko thoin j and if we, find that 
the law, which recognises this truth 
in a province where it is far less mani¬ 
fest, departs from it in this, we are 
justified in imagining that the discre¬ 
pancy is not without a cause; and wo 
find explanation and cause in the be¬ 
lief that a poor rati^ is, in ])ari, an 
cxi>onent of a charitable obligation, 
and, In part, tfte amfession of n ne~ 
fleeted duty. In one respect it is to 
be proportionable to the wmns of him 
who pays; in anothi*r, it is to be ineiu 
siired by the anumnt of his irmisgres- 
sion. yo long as pod!* law commis¬ 
sioners evade the duty which this view 
of the subject assigns to them, we i-an 
have no faith in the professions of their 
advocates. 

What, then, would we have done ? 
We would have liability and power 
go hand in hand. No man’s rosponsi- 
bilitics should be considered as ex¬ 
tending beyond his powers. Jf the 
poor have claims npou those who Lave 
property, their clainie arc valid, cither 
against the state, the (mi])lrc at large, 
or against the individuals who have 
authority over the lands whore they 
are located. Landlord A should not 
be relieved of his liabilities at the 
cost of landlord 11, unless he, at the 
same time, part with a commensurate 
share of his authority. If A retain 
the power to exact excessive rents, 
until he has pillaged a miserable tenant 
into the nakedness and squalor which 
]ircparc him for the workhouse, the 
burden of his trespasses should also 
be laid upon him. If B is to bear 
part in the burden, he should have a 
okkoxt in the authority ; he should be 


armed with power to prevent such dis¬ 
tresses as he is to share in. 

We demand in this nothing imprac¬ 
ticable, or even difEcult. it is not 
that we desire to see rights of property 
invaded, but that we would not have 
what arc declared to be its obligations 
put aside. If it be unwise to appoint 
a council for each electoral division, 
which shall exorcise authority over 
landlords and tenants within Its boun¬ 
daries, and to appoint as members of 
the council the parties most concerned 
in the due administration of aflairs, it 
seems plain to us that a distinction 
should bo made in the amount of rates 
—nob according to local circumstances, 
but by moral characteristics. The 
landlord who trades in pauperism 
should not shift his liabilities to the 
landlord who ia hla l('nants' benefac¬ 
tor. We complain that no care has 
boon taken to ascertain di^tiuciions of 
such vital importance as those, and 
desire that the evil should Ixi ]*eine- 
died. 

As to the ditllculty of imposing 
rates in proportion to real liabilities, 
none will sjieak ol* it, in rural districts, 
but those who have little experience 
on the subject. In striking a rate, at 
this moment, every tuneimuit in every 
electoral division, has its especial 
amount of rate marked against it. 
There would be but little addition of 
trouble ill flsccjrtaining, with eqiinl 
clearness and exactness, how far each 
tenement has been charecohle. Jf the 
Times, or any other able eliainpion of 
tlie poor law, will say that such know¬ 
ledge as we call for cannot be had, or 
that the /’diustment whiirh we imipose 
is iintjracticable, wc coiifuicntly un¬ 
dertake to show that our views arc 
sound and moderate. 

hold that the ** new Irish 
poor law” was a cruel and unjust im- 
I>osition on the landeil interest; and 
that it has added to the evil of a bad 
jiriiiciple details which greatly aggra¬ 
vate its injustice. Our objections to 
tlie measure itself wc have already, 
and more than once, laid before our 
readers. In rejily to the challenge 
and observations of the Times let this 
suffice. 

But we cannot conclude without 
adding a brief comment upon a 
form of argument in which the 
'‘'J’hunderer” seems to confide much, 
and by which he appitars to have 
satisfied himself that the hardship of 
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the poor rates is not a thing to com¬ 
plain f)f. The cost of maintaining the 
)Oor is not to exceed, in round nniii- 
MTs, two millions ])cr aniiuin. The 
renlal of Trelnnd, ihirtoeii lulllions, 
ju’eordiii" to th(‘ poor law valuation, 
(the Tnne^ Jan. B assumes) may 
amoiml to sixteen millions. And thus 
lh<‘ Inirdeu of the jMior law will not 
j)r(‘ss mure heavily than an eighth of 
the rental; or, as is finally euii- 
ted(‘d, not more heavily tlmn three 
shillings in the pound. We shall not 
cinieeru ourselves with the tillaey of 
an {issmii])tion wliieh oinils all eonsi- 
(hialion of the vavimis eiieunislanees 
which liav(* depreeialed Irish pro])ert v. 
We di‘al with the argument, 'ftie 
Irish j)oor raU.‘s do not exceed, in the 
more than three shillings ill 
il»ep«*U!nl owthf it'httlf t/'uftiJ t»f Iv<*- 
land, therefore tliere is no haulship 
in them W he comjjialned of. Let 
this ])(• ymt in another form, 'fho 
))opnlation of Ireland iloes not exceed 
eight millions j the gioss iiicuTiu*, real 
and iM'rsonal, amounts to thivtj-tvvo 
luilliims; there is, areoidiM-ilv, four 
])()nndsper annnm for each individual, 
and, eonse(jiu'Utly, tliere is n<» jKMinry 
in Ireland; the Irish ]K)or law may 
he dispensed with. 'I'he answer to 
such a (oni’hision would he found iii 
the uu'Mjiial distiilmticm of piopert). 
AVhlle of llie thirty-two niilUuns of 
iueome some reeeivi* tens of (limisjiiuU, 
and others nothing, there will he po- 
verly to he relieveil. In like manniT, 
while of the two millions* of poor 
rates, some propertii's arc Imideiied 


five-pcncc in [the pound, and somo 
fivo-and-twcnty shuUnga, there will 
be hardship to be complained of. 

There is, also, a Tory diitressing 
inequality occasioned hy the eneum- 
hranees on Irish properties, bpr which 
the hardship of jvnor rates is grievously 
nugiuonted. it is very generally known 
that tli(‘sc(nuMnnhraucea amount to, at 
lea<!t, half the uross rental; and tlmt, 
in eonseiiuenee, the poor rotes, ns 
jiaid on Jridi property, average six, 
not three shillings in tin* pound on the 
net receipts ; but while six shillings 
may ho reekoneil as the average, the 
hindeu of encuiuhrauces is so distri¬ 
buted as to leave some projirietors 
four-fifth’, of their income clear, and 
not leave one-tenth of the gross rental 
to otlle^^. 'rims one priiprictor inny 
luive to pay three shillings in the 
j)ouhd on a rental of tm thousam! 
]>onnds per annum, while tlu' ineomo 
iVom whieli he is to meet this euor- 
inmis demand docs ni»t esceeil tn'o. 

Snell are among tin* elements from 
■which we would give an answer to the 
question, “ Wlj.it else” than tbi* Irish 
poor law? We r<*gard a rate for tin* 
}>oor n& in ])(irt the euntrilmlion wlileli 
charity demand>~in j).u't the pLMuilty 
in wliich neglect or abuse of power 
hliould he ninleted. As achaiitable 
e('n(nlmtian,jt should he ]H'oportioue«l 
to the ability it taxes—.‘is a |>enalty, it 
-hould vary with the olTeuee it pnu- 

ishes—. 

“ Ad-it— 

Hi (.Ilia, p.H’iBliH niin< I'*. >■ .rilirfi t a.iu.B, , 

Xc. Kutuu (liMUitu IioiiiIhU BLttu Huii.llu" 


■* t'ost of In-uiatnlenuncc, monthly XtO.TW. Annual Charge X.>()l,(l'Mi 
I’osl of t)ut-reliet . . • TD.olH. „ ,, 9r>4,2l(> 

• . 1.71."),:! 12 

('ost of estahlishment and olhci otpenscs. 43,110. „ „ .>17,320 

This last item (Salaries ot sli|H’mlai’ies ^tr.) (see 7’tmes of .hvmiary H), we arc 
'-troiigly inclined to hclb.ve, wouhl amount to a tav of two klullmgs iu the pouuil on 
the /«'/ inconicMvf the Irish landed pronriotori,—a tax luDy as heavy as, in their 
adverse eireurastancos, they are able to hear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

rROX 1646 TO 1648—8R1 WIER/XA'S TYRaKRY—tub BItITIflII DOXIMOH RETBNnED TO KANDY— 
RBBKU.ION IW KANDY—MARTIAL LAW PROCLAIMKD—rHANCJt'll.WTY UBHTOKRI)—DALADA 
RKMC—aoVRUNOR HIK COLIN CAMPUKI.L—HIB POLICY—MBIIOI'IHO OF COLOMBO CONUTI- 
TVTKD—DOCTOR CHAPMAN, FIUMT HlBUOr—UiH EXEKTlcfsB AND CUAUAUTKK—KKUKLLION IN 
KANDY—LIST OF KNQLIBU UOVKRNOBII. 


Although there was a cessation of 
hostilities between the British and 
Kandiunsj we were not uninterested 
observers of the politicul events occur¬ 
ring in Kandy> which were most im¬ 
portant,-as the monarch) Sri Wita- 
mR) was no longer the wealc, supine 
youth—a mere automaton) placed on 
the throne by Pilimi Talawe, and 
whose actions were subservient to* 
and dictated by, his adikar, or prime 
minister. The footing upon which 
Pilimi Talawe had been with Sri 
Wikrama, during the first part of 
his reign, when tho Kandians were en¬ 
gaged in war with the British) could 
not subsist during peace. The autho¬ 
rity of Pilimi Talawo gradually de¬ 
clined) as the monarch held more 
securely the reins of government) 
and felt himself seated fastly on the 
throne. Sri Wikrama now exhibited 
his real character, which was that of 
a despotic tyrant, and he evinced his 
determination to govern, ns his prede¬ 
cessors had ruled Kandy, with absolute 
power; whilst Pilimi 'i'aluwe, on his 
side, was in like muiiuor resolved to 
retain, and maintain, ,his iniluential 
hold over the Kandion monarch and 
his court. Mutual distrust between 
tho monarch and his adikar existed 
for years, until 1812, when Pilimi 
Talawe excited the jealous fears of 
Sri Wikrama, by requesting that the 
illegidmate daughter of the last king, 
Rajadhi, might be given in marriage 
to his son. Sri Wikrama was highly 
incensed at this presumptuous propo¬ 
sal of the adikar, os he viewed it as a 
covert attempt to be enabled to claim 
affinity with the royal blood, and sum¬ 
moned the whole of his chiefs to 
court, Olid preferred various charges 
of misconduct, and arrogmit assump¬ 


tions, against Pilimi Talawe. The 
chiefs listened with becoming gravity 
to the complaints made by their king, 
and Pilimi Talawe wus condemned by 
Sri Wikrama, with the concurrence 
of the assembled chiefs ; when, to the 
surprise of all, the king pardoned the 
adikar, declaring his reluctance to 
punish so old a servant, and reinstated 
Pilimi Talawe in his office of adikar. 
It is difficult to fathom the motive 
which actuated Sri Wikrama: it must 
have been dictated either by the moi>t 
noble generosity, or by the most subtle 
cunning; but Pilimi Talawe enjoyed 
his position as adikar only for a short 
time after he had been reinstated in 
his office, as bis conduct again excited 
the king’s displeasure, who banished 
him to his province, forbidding him to 
leave it without his (the king's) per¬ 
mission, and depriving him of his rank 
aud honours. Scarcely was Pilimi 
Talawe in his province, before lie 
hired Mal^^s to murder the king. 
This conspiracy was discovered by 
ElieylapoJa, formerly the second adi- 
kar, but whom the king had^made first 
adikft- when he disgraced Pilimi Ta¬ 
lawe ; the conspirators were taken, 
tortured, and condemned to be trod¬ 
den to death by elephants, trained to 
that purpose; whilst Pilimi Talawe 
and his nephew wore tortured and be¬ 
headed. 

The demons of cruelty and suspicion 
now reigned lords paramount in the 
breast of Sri Wikrama; he con¬ 
demned bis chiefs to death without 
just cause, and feared rebellion to exist 
in every breath his subjects drew. 
Eheylapola, who at that time was de¬ 
voted to his king, Sri Wikrama re¬ 
garded with distrust: province after 
province the king declared to be in a 
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state of rebellion* althouf^h Eheylapola 
vouched for their allegiance; never- 
theleUf Sri Wikrama fined some of 
the inhabitants, imprisoning^ torturing, 
and mutilating others. In some dis¬ 
tricts the king ordered the priests and 
Moormen to quit, forbidding all wo¬ 
men, except natives of those districts, 
to remain in them. The domestic 
wretchedness this edict caused is well 
described by Dr. Davy in his work on 
Ceylon— 

Wives were separated frsm their 
husbands ; mothers from their children ; 
the )oung bride and the aged parent— 
ail indiscriminately were torn frora the 
bosom of their families, and driven from 
their homes, producing scones alike of 
distress and anger, which might wuU 
shake the firmest loyalty.” 

Thus we see how Sri Wikrama con¬ 
trived to goad into rebellion his 
stanchest adherents and subjects. In 
the year 1814, for some trivial neglect 
of J^uty, Ehevlapola was ordered to 
his district oi Saffragnm, and thither 
he retired, in obedience to the king's 
command ; but us Eheylapola was be¬ 
loved sincerely by the inhabitants of 
Safiragam, they exhibited every de¬ 
monstration of joy at the return of 
Eheylnpoln. This Sri Wikrama chose 
to construe into an act of rebellion, 
and proclaimed Saffragam to be in a 
state of insurrection, and despatched 
troops there, to make Elieylapola pri¬ 
soner, and bring him to the capital, 
alive, or dead; and these were com¬ 
manded b^ Molligodde, formerly the 
second adikar, but upon* whom Sri 
Wikrama had bestowed the place of 
Eheylapola. This nobleman, how¬ 
ever, with several chiefs, took refuge 
in ('olombo, placing themselvesNmder 
the protection of the British govern¬ 
ment, whilst Molligodde took prison¬ 
ers many of his adherents, and returned 
triumphantly to Kandy, carrying with 
him the adherents of Eheylapola. The 
fury of the king at the escape of 
Eheylapola knew 90 bounds, and he 
wreaked his vengeance on the victims 
within bis grasp. Executions, tor¬ 
tures, impalements, mutilations, con- 
fisoations, and imprisonments, were 
now the daily—almost hourly—occur¬ 
rences. The place of torture and exe¬ 
cution flowed with human gore—the 
air was filled with the sbri^s of vic¬ 
tims, under tho hands of the torturer, 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXCIV. 


and Kandy was now one ^st slaugh¬ 
tering-place. 

As Sri Wikrama could not get tho 
person of Eheylapola into his power, 
he determined to obtain possession of 
his wife and children. Accordingly, 
they were made prisoners, with Ehey- 
lapola's brother and his wife, the tyrant 
resolving to wreak his vengeance on 
all. They were, .forthwith, brought 
to Kandy, condemned to suffer death 
for being the wife, offspring, and 
relations of a rebel, and were to be 
executed publicly in the market-place 
of Kandy, in the presence of the whole 
court and population. The day a])- 
pointed for this horrible butchery ar- 
rived, and the wife of Eheylapols, 
with his four children (tho eldest boy 
being but eleven years of age, and the 
youngest an infant of a few months 
old, sucking at its mother’s breast), 
were led to the place of execution. 
The wife, a woman of majestic mien 
and noble deportment, attired in her 
court dress, and adorned with all her 
jewels of state, befitting her high rank 
and station, advanced boldly to meet 
her fate, declaring her husband’s integ¬ 
rity, andexpressingher hope that thulife 
which she was about to give up might 
be of benefit to him. She was ordered 
to stand back, as it was the king’s 
command t?tst ihe wu to die last —to 
stand by and see her children butcher¬ 
ed. Sho uttered no remonstrance, 
but embraced her eldest boy, tolling 
him to submit to his fatj^f became 
Eheylapola’s so^ ThsflHld hesi¬ 
tated, and, terrified, to his 

mother for protection, when his bro¬ 
ther, two years younger, stepped for¬ 
ward boldly, embraced his mother, 
and told his brother not to disgrace 
his father by .such cowardly conduct, 
and that he would show him how to 
die as became Eheylapola’s son; ad¬ 
vanced with firm step to the execu¬ 
tioner—one blow—a lifeless trunk, 
deluged in blood, falls to the earth, 
and the young noble spirit had taken 
its Bight. But the refinement of bar¬ 
barous cruelty was not to terminate 
in compelling a mother to stand and 
see her offspring buMterad; the 
trunklesB head was mown into a 
paddy-pounder, the pestle placed in 
the mother’s hand, and she was ordered 
to pound the head of her child, or she 
should he disgracefully tortured* The 
mother hesitated; but the feelings of 

R 
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innate delicacy iin]>lantcd in the high¬ 
born woman’s breast prevailed—every 
mental anguish would bo preferable to 
the public exposure of her person—she 
lifted up the pestle, closing her eyes, 
and let it fall on the skull of her dead 
child. This hideous scone was enacted 
with the two other children, and the 
wretched mother hud to endure the 
same mental torture. At last it was 
the infant’s turn to die, and it was 
taken from its mother’s arms, where 
it laid sleeping, and smiling, in trati- 
quil unconsciousness. Eii(>ylapola\s 
wife pressed his babe cimviil^ivtly to 
her bosom; then, in nuite agony, al¬ 
lowed the executioner to take her last 
child from her. In a moment the 
little head was severed from the deli¬ 
cate body. The milk that had been 
drawn a short time previously from 
the mother’s breast, was .sm/ tihtiucthj 
flowing, and ming/hig with the itnignine 
itream of life. The Kandiivn matron 
then advanced eagerly to meet death. 
With a firm step she walked towanis 
the executioner, hut with caution, to 
avoid ttfpping in tht‘ treading 

on the lifeless, uiatilalt d bodies of her 
ehildrcn. Her face was calm—almost 
wore an expression of satisfaction— 
the worst had happeiieil— die had sent 
her rhihlren sluniihtned —tbev were 
out of the tyrant Sii iltfama’s power. 
The hand of the executioner laid on 
her, to lead her to her watory grave.* 
She thrusts him aside, telling him not 
to pollute a high-born Kandiaii matron 
with his touch ; to remember that she 
was Eheylapola’s wife, and had i^tood 
calmly to see her children murdered : 
would she slirink from meetinj^ them 
in death ? Bade adieu to her brother- 
in-law, telling him to meet death as 
became his hirlh ; called to her Mvtcr- 
in-law nut to uniuafi her husband by 
useless wailings, but to follow her ; 
then walked towards the tank (called 
Bogambiirawl, contiguous to Kandi), 
two executioners following and pre¬ 
ceding, carrying large stones. 

Tliey have arrived at the tank; 
Ebeyla))olu'8 wife ga/es fixedly on the 
tranquil water, whereon the sunbeams 
glitter sportively in millions ofra}s; 


the sister weeps as the executioner 
commences attaching the heavy stone 
to her slender throat. It is firmly se¬ 
cured; the weight bears her fragile 
form to the earth; and the execu¬ 
tioners are compelled to carry her to 
the tank. She shrieks wildly as they 
near her tank; they hold her over tho 
waters—more piercing shrieks rend 
the air. A sudden splosh—then tho 
waters close over a tyrant’s victim, 
serenely unconscious of the atrocity 
perpetrated. Eheylapola’s wife had 
stood inotionlcs*. during this period, 
a sliuht cxpre'‘sion of scorn passing 
over lier feutm’es, as her sister’s shrieks 
filled the atmosphere. ’Tis now h( r 
turn to die. i’he executioners ad- 
•vance towards her, carrying the pon- 
dopoufc itoiie. She motion* them off. 
They still advance—are quite close to 
her ; the cords that arc to attach tho 
w(»ight to h('r throat already touch her 
person ; she a‘ks them to desist, a*'- 
sui'iiig them that she will not make any 
resistance, or attempt to save her life. 
The executioners refuse, stating they 
must adhtre to tlieir orders, and one 
l<i>s his hand rougiiiy on her shoulder. 
She shrieks, and eludes his foul touch, 
for with a bound she darts towards the 
t.ink, .and leaps into tho water they 
close over her form in eddjing cin los, 
and her spirit has flown for ever. 'I'lie 
executioners depart, palm-trees droop 
gracefully over tlio w.aters, and the 
sunbeams glitter sportively in millions 
of sjiiukling rays, as tlie stream inur- 
muKs a requiem over the murdered 
wif<‘ u.ul sister of I'heylapolu. 

The nut<*hery In the market was not 
completed when Ehcylapola’s wife 
qu'tted it, for her lmsi>audS brother 
was s(ill to die. 'rhe headsman ad¬ 
vances towards him, sword in hand, 
l.ivs Ids hloud-bt.iiued hand on the 
ihicf’s shoulder, attempting to r.'iise 
his head. The chi( f, with an indignant 
(xelamation, throws the audacious 
hand off his person, plants his feet 
firmly on tho earth, draws himself up 
to his full height, standing with ma¬ 
jestic dignity, ami scornfully desiring 
the executioner to fulfil tlie tyrant’s 
command. Hus tlie chiers stern gaze 


• Eheylapola's wHo and sister were conduniu'il to he drowned; tin* brother 
and (Aildren to he beheaded. Tin* details ol tins tragedy ami attendant eireum- 
stniices were deserihed to the writer by a K.mdian chictl who was an eyewituoss to 
this korriblo butchery. 
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unnerved the headsman ? A blow i^as 
struck 1 a stream of red blood gushes 
forth)—but, horrible! the head ie 
not wholly struck off! The sword is 
again poised in the air—a flash of light 
falls on the glittering weapon of de¬ 
struction : it descends on the muscu¬ 
lar, manly throat; the sword is now 
reeking with red blood) A headless 
trunk falls to the ground, whilst the 
head, with glaring eye-balls, rolls 
along the earth, and is thrust asido 
rudely by the executioner’s foot. The 
bloody tragedy is finished ! * 

Before the temples of Nata and 
Yishiiu Dewale, and opposite to the 
queen’s palace, WM this fearful scene 
enacted. Sri Wikruma laid all feel¬ 
ings aside save those of revenge ; for* 
by the Kandian laws it was forbidden 
that human blood should be shed near 
a temple; also to wound or shed the 
blood of a woman was considered a 
heinous crime, and one of the innocent 
children of Eheylapula was a girl. 

During the time this revolting Imt- 
chery was going ()n, women shrieked, 
closing their eyes to exclude the ter¬ 
rific reality ; men groaned in mental 
torture, burying their heads in their 
luands ; whilst many of the noble Kan¬ 
dian youths, in anguish, rolled on the 
earth, tlieir mouths pressing close to 
the sod to stifie their orics. We will 
wind up this fearful account by quoting 
a contemporaneous author 

“ During *this tragical scene t)ie 
crowd, vvlio had assembled to witness 
it, wo])t and solibed aloud, unable to 
suppress their toolings. ^ l*althapaul 
Depaaul was so an'ocleii tliat lie fainted, 
and was expollod Ins office for sliowing 
hueli lender sensibility. During two 
iliiys the whole of Katidy, witli T^e ex¬ 
ception of the tyrant’s court, was as one 
houbc of inuurning und laniontution. and 
so deep was th<* grief, fliat not a tiro, it 
is said, was kindled, no foo<l dressed, 
and a general fast held.” 

We believe the savage cruelty of 
this barbarous tyrant to he unparalleled 
in ancient or modern history: the crimes 
imputed to the Homan emperors, Nero 
and Caligula, were trivial, when com¬ 
pared with those constantly practised by 
Sri Wikrama, and uur astonishment is 
extreme that any nation—more espe¬ 
cially a warlike one, such astlie Kun- 

diaiis_should have submitted for a 

lengthened period to the cruel tNraiiny 


' eiierelied by their moBareh. Sri 
Wikrama spared neitber age nor aez-.- 
the sucking infant, children, old and 
young women, were all alike condemned 
to be tortured in the roost revolting, 
disgusting manner, mutilated and exe- 
• cuted, if they or their relations in¬ 
curred his displeasure, or from the 
caprice of the instant. We can com¬ 
prehend man viewing with apathy the 
destruction of his fellow-man, but we 
cannot understand how men could 
permit the slaughter of the delicate 
woman, or the helpless child—every 
feeling implanted in our nature rebels 
against the bare supposition that the 
creatures whom, from very Instinct, we 
feci ourselves bound to protect, should 
be slaughtered before our eyes, for no 
crimes which they had committed, hut 
simply for being the wife of the bosom, 
and the oifspring of a man who hud in¬ 
curred a tyrant’s displeasure. It is an 
enigma how this debased specimen of 
human nature, Sri Wikrama, escaped 
assassination by the hands of his sub¬ 
jects; but the day of retribution was 
ne.ar, hovering'in his path, although 
the punishment be met with in this 
world did not equal his deserts. 

At the end of this year, Sri Wikra- 
ina cruelly tortured ten native traders 
(British subjects) who had gone into 
Ills territoriel for mercliundize. They 
made their escape from Kandv, com¬ 
ing to Colombo in a mutilated condi¬ 
tion, some without ears, otliers with¬ 
out eyelids—the remainder either 
noseless, footles.s, or handless—and 
made complaint to the governor-ge¬ 
neral, Sir llobcTt Brownrigg. On 
the loth of .Tunuary, 1816, war was 
declared against the King of Kandy, 
nut against the Kandian nation, ** hut 
ag.ainst that tyrannical power whicli 
had provoked, by aggravated outrages 
and indignities, the just rcsontuient of 
the British nation, which had cut off 
tile most nolde families in the kingdom, 
deluged the land with the blood of its 
subjects, and, by the violation of every 
religious and moral law, had become 
an object of abhorrence to mankind.” 

The British troops entered the Kan¬ 
dian territories on the following day, 
and figliting commenced. The Kan- 
dians gave battle, not as men fighting 
for liberty and their land, but us mer¬ 
cenaries in the service of a tyrant, 
who, for gold, fouf^ht against the Bri¬ 
tish, who were dji^po.sed to belViend 



them t And skirmish After skirmial^ 
ensued, and war was carried <m hy the 
Kandians without spirit or energy. 
Moliegodde, the successor of Ehey> . 
lapola, at this critical period, deserted 
his cruel master, Sri Wikrama; and 
as he was the only efficient commander* 
whom he possessed, and one whose' 
place it was impossible to reAllf the loss. 
Sri Wikrama sustmned was irrepor-^ 
able. Mollegodde bad been long dis¬ 
gusted with the tyrant's.service, and 
awuted the opportunity of joining the 
English, which had been only deferred 
until he could get his wife and chil¬ 
dren from Sri Wikrama’s court. The^ 
tragical execution of Efaeylapola's far 
mily warned Mollegodde what would 
he the fate of his wife and children, if 
he abandoned his office of adikar, 
leaving these sacred ties in the olutches 
of the savage king. But no sooner 
had he effiseted the withdrawal of his 
family from the Kandian territories, 
than be offered his aid to the British, 
to assist in dethroning Sri Wikrama. 
On the 14th February, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg established his head quar¬ 
ters at Kandy ; but the king had made 
his escape from thence a few days be¬ 
fore, and it was reported that ho had 
Bed to Dumhera, about twelve miles 
from Kandy; and as part of our 
troops, which were advancing to the 
capital, had fallen in with two of tbe^ 
king’s wives, a quantity of jewels and 
treasure which were captured, tho 
report bore every appearance of being 
a correct one. Sir Robert Brownrigg- 
lost not an instant in forming plans to* 
ensure the capture of Sri Wikrama. 
Detachments from Colonel O’Con- 
nell’s. Majors Kelly and Rook's di¬ 
visions, were ordered to scour the 
country round, making every possible 
search for the tyrant, to cut off all 
retreat. Energetic and efficient as 
these officers were, their search was 
fruitless; and, in all probability, the 
English never would have succeeded 
in capturing Sri Wikrama, had not 
his own subjects aided them. Eheyla- 
pola’s followers were looking with 
lynx-eyed vengeance, for the wretch 
who had butchered the wife and chil-. 
dren of their beloved chief. They 
sought him with unwearied perseve¬ 
rance, found him; and, although the 
Malabar escort which surrounded the ? 
tyrant, Sri Wikrama, fought nobly ip' 
defence of their blood-stained am-' 


' oarcb, captured tho fugitive king, 
bound him band and foot, reviled him 
with the atrooiUes he had committed, 
and the murders he had caused, spat 
upon him, telling him that it was 
Eheylapola's slaves—the slaves of the 
woman he had butchered—that thus 
freated him, in revenge for his savage 
brutality; that they now intended to 
drag him to a neighbouring village, 
that he might be execrated by ^e 
multitude as he went along. Curses 
loud and deep were showered on the 
head of Sri Wikrama, by his own 
subjects, as he passed along the road; 
almost each inquired of him for n 
murdered or mutilated relation or 
friend ; curses and missiles were hurl- 
•ed at him ; he was subjected to every 
species of ignominious reproach; and, 
BdbIIv, was handed over a prisoner to 
the British. Sri Wikrama, the last 
king of Kandy, was taken prisoner at 
Galleehewatte, in Dumhera, on tho 
18th of February, 1815, being exactly 
four days after Sir Robert Brownrigg 
had established his head quarters in 
the capital of his dominions. Some 
historians, with a mi8p]a<^d, maudlin 
sensibility, have depreoatea the treat¬ 
ment that Sri Wikrama met with at 
the hands of Eheylapola's followers. 
Although Christianity teaches us to 
forgive our enemies, and those who 
haverJnBicted injuries upon us, the 
best'Christian finds it a most difficult 
precept to follow. Can we, then, 
wonder at the reproaches and igno¬ 
miny which these men showered on 
one who had condemned the innocent 
children aft4 wife to a cruel death, 
solely because he could not lay hands 
on toe person of their chief?—more 
especially as these men did not profess 
Chri^ianity, but were heathens, fol¬ 
lowers of Buddha; but, on the con¬ 
trary, these men are to be commend¬ 
ed for the forbearance they exhi- 
' hited in placing Sri Wikrama alive, un¬ 
tortured and unmutilated, immediately 
after they had made him prisoner, in 
the hands of the British. 

The personal appearance of Sri 
Wikrama was not unprepossessing, 
except when be was excited, then his 
eye gleamed with the fire of a demon, 
and the face wore an expression of 
malignant cruelty. He was tall, well- 
made, slightly embonpoint; the fea- 
c.-tures of the face good, and the ex¬ 
pression intelligent; the complexion 
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of a olear« rich, ditf k brown % the head 
well formed, although the animal or¬ 
gans predominated over the intellec¬ 
tual* with a redundancy of long, thick 
raven-klaok hair. He took great de¬ 
light in adorning his person* and wore 
a profusion of costly jewels at ail 
times; but on state occasions* the 
crown and dress in which be habited 
himself glittered with gems of in¬ 
estimable value. We need only say 
of his character, ** Ex uno disce omnes/* 

On the 2nd of March, Sri Wikrama 
was finally and formally dethroned ; 
and a convention concluded between 
Sir Robert Brownrigg and the Kan- 
dian chiefs, together with the chief 
officers of the Kandian territories. 
The official notice published on the, 
occasion states :—** This day a solemn 
conference was held in the audience- 
hall of the palace of Kandy, between 
his Excellency the Governor and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Forces, on be¬ 
half of his Majesty, and of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the 
one part, and- the adikars, dissaaves, 
ratramahatmeers, and other princi¬ 
pal chiefs of ^le Kandian provinces, 
on the other part, on behalf of the 
people, and in presence of aratche- 
gays, coraals, vidhans, and other 
subordinate headmen from the diffe¬ 
rent provinces, and a great concourse 
of inhabitants. A public instrument 
of treaty, prepared in conformity to 
conditions previously agreed upon, for 
establishing his Majesty's government 
in the Kandian provinces, was pro¬ 
duced, and publicly read in English 
and Cingalese, ana unanigiously as-^ 
sented to. The British flag was then, 
for the first time, hoisted, and the es¬ 
tablishment of the British dominion in 
the interior was announced by a foyal 
salute." 

The second article of the treaty 
stated—Sri Wikrama was, by con¬ 
sent of bis subjects, formally declared 
to be deposed, his family and relations 
for ever debarred from ascending the 
throne, and all the rights and claims of 
his race to be extinguished and abo¬ 
lished." 

The two succeeding articles were 
devoted to minor political arrange¬ 
ments. 


The fifth article declared—** That 
the religion of Buddha was inviolable; 
its lights, ministers, and places of wor¬ 
ship were to be maintained and pro¬ 
tected." 

The sixth and seventh articles were 
of an immaterial nature. 

By the eighth and eleventh it was 
declared — ** That the laws of the 
country were to be still recognised ao- 
oording to established forms, and by 
the ordinary authorities, and that the 
royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied, as before, for the support of 
the government."* 

^ In the month of January following, 
Sri Wikrama, and all the members of 
his family, were banished to Madras, 
and our government in Ceylon were 
well pleased to be rid of the onerous 
duty attendant upon the safe^keeping 
of the ex-king's person; as they ap¬ 
prehended either nis escape, or that 
some Kandian, to benefit his country, 
might assassinate him, to prevent the 
possibility of his regaining the throne 
of Kandy. From this period, until 
the 10th of September, 1617, the go¬ 
vernment of the British was submitted 
to with tranquillity; but at this date 
somelCandian chiefs ofWelosse rose 
in rebellion, resolving to struggle to 
regain the independence which they 
prized so highly, and for which their 
various conflicts with Malabars, Ma¬ 
lays, Moors, Portuguese, Dutch, and, 
finally, their voluntary subjection to 
the English, had failed to eradicate 
from their breast. The conduct of the 
chiefs, in heading and oxciting the in¬ 
habitants of their districts to revolt, 
was inexcusable, as they had voluntarily 
sought the aid of the British to assist 
in dethroning their king Sri Wikra¬ 
ma, had entered into a treaty with, and 
sworn allegiance to, the government of 
Great Britain—the treaty which had 
been entered into by us with the Kan- 
dians, bad been most rigidly adhered 
to—and they had not the shadow of an 
excuse for rebelling against the go¬ 
vernment, whose aid they had sought, 
and to whom they had voluntarily sub¬ 
jected themselves. Mr. Wilson, the 
government-agent of the district, went 
to meet the rebels, and endeavoured to 
quell the revolt, hut most unfortunately 


* We have merely given the outlines of the treaty, and what wo considered most 
probably would interest the general reader. 
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did not sacceed in bin object, although 
his life fell a sacrifice, having been 
killed by the rebeN. 

The pretender to the throne of 
Kandy was a priest of Buddha, who 
had thrown off the yellow robes of his 
office ; the chief who principally aided 
the pretender was a man of great in- 
ffuence in his district, Kapittipola, and 
brother-imlaw to Kheytapola, and who 
brought many followers with him to 
join the pretender. I’ilinii Talawe, 
the son of the former adikar, also, 
joined the rebels, with many other 
chiefs. Considerable alarm was now 
felt by our government, for, in less* 
than six months from tlie commence- 
ment of tho revolt, every district of 
any importance was in a state of re¬ 
bellion ; in the various skirmishes 
which took place, we lost many officers 
and men; the rebels also skulked 
about our encampments, waylaid, and 
inur<lered our soldiers. 

On the iilst of I'obruary, 1818, mar^ 
tial law was declared in the Kaiidian 
)rovinces, and the sacrifice of human 
ife was terrible on both sides. Our 
soldiers were now beginning to smk 
under the effects (»f tbe unwholexome 
Atinospberc of Kandy, an«l, diiy l)y d.u, 
events assumed a more gloomy aspect 
for the British, whilst the Kanduins 
grew bolder, and held a grand iiieetii>g 
at Deyabctmewala, at which tbe pre¬ 
tender and chiefs were present. Dr. 
Davy, in bis ** Ceylon,” writes:— 

“ During the three following months 
our affairs assumed a still more gloomy 
aspect. Our little army was mueli e\- 
haustod and redu<’(‘d b.v l.itigne, pri\a- 
tioii, and dis(>a'i('; tho Mdiolhon w.*is still 
•unchoekc<l—iH our idlbits had lasm a|)- 
pareiitly Iruitless—not a leader ol any 
fioiihcqueneu had been takim, and not a 
district subdued or tr.imimlhsed. 'J'his 
was a ineUneludy tune to Iboso who 
were on the scone of net ion, and manv 
began to despond, and suigiir trom had 
to worst', and to propln sy that tiu* eom- 
luunicalion bt'lwi'en Oolomho and <»nr 
head (|u u'tors at Kandy would ho eut 
off, and that we should very soon ho 
obliged to evacuite tho coimlrv, and 
fight our way out ol it.” 

These gloomy forehodingi* were not 
destined to he realised ; disunion of a 
serious nature now ninnifestud itself 
among tho chiefs, and the pretender 
was token prisoner by an adverse 
party, who set up a chief of their own 


selection. Kapittipola, their most able 
general, was defeated in several en¬ 
gagements, and, in October, was taki n 

P risoner, with Pilimi Talawe, by the 
Iritish; one by one, the chiefs wei c 
taken, tried, convicted of high treason, 
and beheaded. Notwithstanding these 
stringent, but necessary measures, a 
spirit of rebellion still continued to 
manifest itself, and it was not until 
February, 1610, that the administra¬ 
tion of martial law in the Kundian 
provinces ceased. 

Wo purposely omitted mentioning 
tile capture of the Dalada relic, which 
they say is a tooth of their god Buddha, 
which they hold sacred, until this page. 
This relic was taken, towards the end 
of the late rebellion, and, trifling as 
* this incident may appear at the first 
glance, wc btliovo wo are borne out 
by facts, that it U owing to the circum¬ 
stance of having given up the posses¬ 
sion of the Dalada relic to the charge 
of the priests which has, in a great 
measure, occasioned the late insurrec¬ 
tion in Ceylon, in this {ucbcnt year, 
1848, the full particulars of which will 
• he gi\en smbsequeiitly. The Cingalese 
tratUtion is, Tli.it whoever obtains 
jiovsission of that sacred relic, obtains 
with it the government of Ceylon j” 
and no sooiur was it made known that 
the Dalada was in the possession of tho 
British, than the followers of Buddha 
returned to thmr allegiance, district 
after di''triet laid down their arms, .vid 
acknowledged the sovereignty of (Jreat 
Britain. A new convention was now 
entered into with tbe chiefs, by which 
^it was stipulated_ 

“ 'J’hat all p(‘rsonal services, o.\e(*pt- 
ing those required for making ami re- 
}i.url|‘g roads anti bridges, should he 
aholislu'd, and that all taxes shttuld bo 
nuTgotl mto one, .i lax of one-tintli on 
the produce tif tlie patldy land. I’hat 
justice should be adininibtered !»y tho 
htjard of commissitmors at Kandy, and 
h) the agents ot government m the dif- 
lert lit provinces,, aided by the native 
Dissaaves, who wore heiictdortli to bo 
rt'miuierated, not by tbe contributions 
of the petiple, but by fixed salaries.” 

Ill January, Ifi'iO, a man of the ae- 
cond caste assumed tlie title of king of 
the Kandians, and collected some few 
of the Veddahs, or aborigines, at Bin- 
tenne, and created new disturbances ; 
but as the self-elected king of the 
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Kaiidianfl was apprchen<)p<1 immediate- 
ly after his assumption uf that dignity^ 
his followers quickly dispersed. 

Th« Dalada relic was placed in the 
keeping of the government-agent of 
the Kandian provinces, and was pub¬ 
licly exhibited to the priestsH and people, 
for worship, at stated periods. Whe¬ 
ther it was consistent with our cha¬ 
racter as a Christian nation to have 
aught to do with, or sanction the hea¬ 
then worship, of a piece of yellow 
ivory, we will not enter upon here. 

1 'he island was now in a state of 
trari({ui}lity; for although trtviul dis- 
turlmnres took place amongst a few, ^ 
whi(‘h were quelled as soon as they 
aros(>, the nation appeared to he sa¬ 
tisfied with our government. Atten¬ 
tion was directed to the formation of 
S{-h<»ols of iiibtructiun for the natives, 
IhiTI) by our government and by the 
missionaries, and attempts were made 
to induce them to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity. Lllcr.ary and agricultural so¬ 
cieties were formed ; means uf com- 
rounicatiun, by the formation of roads 
from one part of the island to the other, 
were planned and commenced; bridges 
were lljrown over rivcTs; and every 
facility aiforded for the transit of pas¬ 
sengers and mercliandisc. In short, 
we tried to convince the natives of 
(/(■ylon, by every honourable means, 
that wo wore not a nation uf wuilihe 
bigots or of grasping ujlvcnturors; but 
wished to improve their moral con¬ 
dition, am] contribute to their happi¬ 
ness, whilst they conducted thomsulves 
as loyal sulijocts of the crown of 
Great llritain, to whom they had 
sworn allegiance. ” s 

The political lioriznn of Ceylon re¬ 
mained unclouded for years j the co¬ 
lony gra<lually improved under our 
management. In lB3i, tlie ek-king 
of Kandy died at h'cUore, of dropsy ; 
and until 1H;15 no event occurred 
worthy of especial remark. In the 
.lanuary of that year, MolIcHfoiUle, the 
first adikar, and Duncwille Luoko 
Banda, who was related maternally to 
one of Sri Wikrama’s queens, with 
several others of lesser note, were 
charged with high treason, and fur 
having conspired against our govern¬ 
ment. A mass of contradichiry evi¬ 
dence was gone into; and although 
they were acquitted, little doubt re¬ 
mained on the minds of many that a 
conspiracy had been concocted, but 


which had been frustrated before the 
plot had ripened. Regular lists were 
found, appropriating the various places 
held under our government to the 
Kandian chiefs. This the officials did 
not approve of, and still less did they 
admire the list whereon the names of 
tAeir wives were inscribed, each lady 
being allotted to some particular chief, 
and to those of the highest rank, two 
of England's matrons were apportion¬ 
ed. The conspirators tried to prove 
that these documents were forged; 
and did so to the satisfaction of the 
jury, who acquitted them. Mollegodde 
lost bis rank us first adikar, another 
chief being appointed in bis stead { 

, but was rcinbt.atcd in his office in 
March, 1B43, having given proofs, 
during the intervening period, of his 
loyalty. Dunewille Looko Banda waa 
also taken into the service of our go¬ 
vernment ; and in this year died Uie 
son of Sri Wihrama, in exile. 

From the year IBS.'i until this year, 
1848, no attempt at revolt or rebellioti 
agitated Ceylon. Since the colony had 
come into our possession, various cha¬ 
ritable, scienti^c, scholastic, literary, 
and agricultural societies were esta¬ 
blished ; a legislative council was form¬ 
ed, and a supreme court institulcd. In 
short, Ceylon enjoys all the advantages 
fif our most flourishing colony ; and 
by many political economists is consi¬ 
dered the most promising colony we 
possess. 

In justice to the late efficientgover- 
nor of Ceylon, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Colin (Umpbell, who assumed that 
nppointiucnt in 1841, we must state 
what his exertions have done for that 
colony. He found it a burthen to the 
mother country. The valuable land 
sold at five shillings per acre; and go¬ 
vernment servants enriching them¬ 
selves at tlu) expense of the coun¬ 
try, by purchasing tins land, turning 
it into cuiFee and sugar estates, and 
neglecting their official duties (to dis¬ 
charge which they were paid by their 
country), they devoted thyir time to 
the cultivation and improvement of 
these estates. Governor Sir CoUn 
Campbell prohibited, by a government 
minute, the sale of crown land under 
the sum uf twenty shillings pur acre ; 
and at this advanced price found uu- 
mcrous and ready purchasers, and fre¬ 
quently a much higher sum was real¬ 
ised. By the unbiassed representations 
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of the governor to the home govern- 
menty civil servants were forbidden to 
purchase or retain land for agricul¬ 
tural purposes* and were required to 
devote their whole time and attention 
to the duties of the respective offices 
which the^ held under government. 
Sir Colin Campbell met with most 
detorniinod opposition on this point 
from tbo colonial corps; and vitupe¬ 
ration of the most disgraceful nature 
was heaped upon his nead* by those 
members of it who were amassing 
large fortunes by these agricultural 
pursuits* to the neglect of their official 
duties. Undauntedly* however* did 
Sir Colin Campbell pursue the straight 
path of honest duty to his sovereign 
and country* and was rewarded by his 
own conscience, and by the approba¬ 
tion of all right-minded men. Sir 
Colin Campbell used every exertion in 
his power to have the salaries of the 
Ceylon civil servants increased* and 
wus successful in his efforts; thus be¬ 
nefiting the men who had so lavishly 
censured him for performing* to the 
best of his ability, the duties of his 
office as governor of 'the colony* by 
insisting that the paid servants of the 
crown should perform those duties 
that required their undivided attention, 
and for which they were remunerated. 

Tn 1845, Ceylon was constituted* by 
letters patent under the*great seal of 
England* an episcopal see* by the 
title of the Bishopric of Colombo* as 
previously it had been included in the 
see of Madriis; and the Rev. Dr. 
Chapman was appointed the first 
bishop. The bishop arrived in Co¬ 
lombo in 184C. We believe that the 
exertions of this truly pious* benevo¬ 
lent man, have done more towards the 
conversion of the heathen* since his 
arrival, than bad been effected during 
the previous centuries, that nominal 
ChrUtlans had formed settlements in 
Ceylon. Every part of his diocese is 
visited constantly by Dr. Chapman; 
unwearied in his duty* undaunted by 
the fear of oont^ion* he visits hospi¬ 
tals* jails* and the unwholesome jungle 
^sedulously learning the native lan¬ 
guage* whereby he may be enabled to 
communicate with and preach to the 
. Cingalese* without the aid or interven¬ 
tion of an interpreter. He has made 
the natives understand that his is not 
to be a temporary residence among 
them* but that it is bis intention to 


pass his life among them. No words 
can express his resolve so beautifully 
as bis own* and which he addressed to 
a native congregation* shortly after he 
entered upon the duties of his sacred 
office—I have come to Ceylon to lire 
among you* and learn your language ; 
with God's blessing to benefit ^ou* and 
with his permission to die in your 
country." Possessing piety* 

learning* and humility. Dr. Chapman 
is blessed with great eloquenoe* flu¬ 
ency of langu^e* facility of express¬ 
ing idea^ extreme urbanity of manner* 
unbounded benevolence; a most pre¬ 
possessing exterior* and devotes tiie 
whole of his time and attention to the 
arduous duties of his office. In con¬ 
clusion* wo can only say* that Doctor 
Chapman is a worthy, though humble, 
follower of hU Great Lord and Mas¬ 
ter ; that his appointment as bishop, 
and residence in the colony, is calcu¬ 
lated to benefit professing Christians* 
as well as the benighted heathen, for 
the force of bis example, coupled with 
his precepts* must innueocc and coun¬ 
teract* to a great extent* the effect 
which the lax morality practised by 
many Europeans in Ceylon* has had 
on the hearts and minds of the rising 
generation* both of English and Cin¬ 
galese. 

In July, 1848, an insurrection and 
rebellion broke out in Kandy* and a 
pretender to the throne* calling him¬ 
self tta9*‘King of Kandy* headed the 
rebels. The pretender swore, at the 
tempie of Dambavc, 

An oatii wSich lie could not, and dared not recall,” 

that he was^lhe grandson of Kertisree 
Rajah Singba, and many of the Kan- 
dians, dissatisfied with recently im¬ 
posed laxes, joined his standard; the 
number of his adherents varied, but at 
one period the insurgents exceeded 
four thousand. Martial law was pro¬ 
claimed in some of the Kandian pro¬ 
vinces, and much bloodshed ensued. 
The pretender called himself Dharma 
Sehere Rajah, or the Merciful Ring, 
and was most liberal in his promises 
. to those chiefs who supported him in 
his ambitious scheme. A blockade 
^as formed, by means of trees, at 
Dambool, disturbances were rife at 
Anaradhaapoora, whilst at Koroe- 
galle the rebels attacked the cutchery 
and court-house, taking the treasure* 
burning the records* destroyed dwell- 
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ing'hoasn, pillaging the valuables and 
furniture. Many coffee estates and 
plantations were utterly destroyed, as 
the rebels tore down the coffee^bushes 
and trees, both at Kornegalle and 
Mattelle; in tact, the havoc, devasta- 
tion, loss of property and life, were 
serious. 

Our troops, commanded b^ Colonel 
Drought, acted most decisively and 
energeticaHy, taking many prisoners, 
and the attendant sUughter is grievous 
to dwell upon. On the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, the pretender was taken pri¬ 
soner at Mattelle, a Kandian having 
betrayed the place of his concealment. 
When in our power, the pretender 
evinced great cowardice, implicating, 
and giving the names of numerous * 
chiefs ann headmen. Besides those 
that had been put to death under mar¬ 
tial law, as soon as taken prisoners, 

I one hundred and twenty, including the 
pretender, were tried for high treason; 

I some were condemned to death, others 
1 o transportation for life, or imprison¬ 
ment, with hard labour and corporeal 
unishment. The rebellion having 
een suppressed. Lord Viscount Tor- 
rlngton issued a proclamation that 
martial law would terminate in the 
Kandian provinces on the 10th of 
October. The misguided natives suf¬ 
fered severe loss and defeat in the 
various skirmishes with our troops. 
Our duty as an historian compels us 
to censure the conduct of various 
Knglish malcontents, who, to a great'< 
extent, excited, by inflammatory arti¬ 
cles in the local papers, the spirit of 
disKutisfaction and rebellion uuinifested 
by the Kandians. How these men, 
professing Christianity, can gloss over 
to their consciences the various .^ots 
which incited the natives, and caused 
the sacrifice of human life, and de¬ 
struction of property, we know nrft. 
By all thinking men, such characters 
are condemned, and held in abhor¬ 
rence. We may pity the heathen; 
but woe unto the dhristian instigator 
of rebellion. The Kandian pretender 
worked upon the superstitions and 
religious feelings of his countrymen, 
cau^g himself to be crowned King 
of Kandy by a priest, who stated to 
the pretender's followers that they 


were fighting for the preservation o{ 
their religion ; and the first interroga¬ 
tory put was, ** Are yon for the Budd¬ 
hist religion, or for the government ?" 
If any hesitated, the priest would re¬ 
fer to the Kandian prophecy or tradi¬ 
tion, which is, that when a bridge 
should be built across the Mahawelle- 
"ganga, Kandy should fall into the 
hands of foreigners, and the people of 
Ceylon be totally subdued; but when 
. the bridge should begin to decay, then 
the Kandians would throw off the 
foreign yoke, and Lanka-diva's sons 
■ be restored to their native monarebs, 
and pristine laws, driving the usurpers 
from their beloved shores! The bridge 
at Peradenia, over the MabaWelte- . 
gangs, having been built entirely of 
satinwood, has shown symptoms of 
decay; but we trust, for the love we 
bear our fellow-men—blacks, browns, 
or whites—Christians or heathens— 
and the horror we have, in common 
with philanthropic men, of bloodshed 
and war, that the prophetical tradition 
may be - false. For ever may the Cin¬ 
namon Isle flourish, and be the bright¬ 
est gem in Great Britain’s diadem, is 
our heartfelt desire. 

The following is the list, with dates 
of their appointments, of English Go- 
' vernors of Ceylon up to 184M 
The Hon. the* Governor of Ma- 
T dras in Council . . • 1796 

Hon. Frederick North . . 1796 

, Lieut.-Gen. Right Honourable 

Sir Thomas Maitland . . 1805 

Miyor-General John Wilson, 
Lieutenant-Governor . .1811 

General Sir Robert Brownrigg 1812 
Major - General Sir Edward 
• BarneA, Lieat.-Governor . 1820 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Paget 1823 
Major-General Sir James Cu^ 
bell, Lieutenant-Governor ... 1823 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
• Barnes .... 1824 

I' Majori'General Sir John Wilson, 
Lieulenant-Govemor . . 1831 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Wm. 
e Hortpn . ... . 1831 

Right Hon. J. Alexander Stew¬ 
art Mackenzie . • ' . 1837 

Lieutenant-General Sir Colin 
Campbell . , . . . 1841 

Lord Viscount Torrington . ]84(r, 
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THE POLITICAL TRACTS OF MEJJENIUS,* 


Since llic jjreat European wars wercj 
terminated by tlie peace of 1815, men 
have seen no such eventful year as 
that which has just closed upon us. 
When, withdrawn from its immediate 
intiuenco, the future historian shall, 
from a distant point de vuCf oontem-. 
plate it in its true projiortions and 
character, as a u'hoie, doubtless he 
will recognise it as one of those great 
climacterical epochs which occur in 
the lives of states, .as they do in those 
of men. Such epochs are the turning 
points of history, working changes 
more or less oiganlc, inoj'C or less re¬ 
cuperative or ruinous, in ]m)])ortion as 
those to whom the health of the one 
or the other is coutided, do, by their 
skill and vigilance watch, direct, and, 
Iminunly speaking, eventuate the re¬ 
sults, the true issues {)f which arc witii 
God alone. To us who h.ive only just 
emerged from its shadow—standing, .as 
it wen-:, bene.atli its base, the past year 
shows aimizing and portentous. ^V'e 
have witnos.c<^d a movement myste¬ 
rious and inexj)lical>]<‘, oral all events 
arising from causes apparently trilling 
and Ibrtuitoiis, cxliibiVng its work- 
inirs at almost the same moment of lime 
in pljices distant and disconnecteil—.a 
movement working like the mine or 
the earthquake, beneath the foundfi- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, shaking dy¬ 
nasties, deposing princes, atid upheav¬ 
ing institutions whose roots seemed to 
have spread deep and wide enough t o 
have braved any convulsion. Jn the 
quaking and perj»lcxity of the nations, 
tnc subths agency foun<l its way to 
our islands. lUit the shock that pro.-«- 
trated France, and disorganisccl tier- 
many, was felt in lirituin but .as the 
trembling of the distant carlhcpiake. 
Her institutions, stable and sure, 
crushed down into quicscencis the 
uneasv elements l)cneath. And truly 
a nobler spectacle was never exhiinted 
to the world's gaze than the rally of 
all tnic hearts, forgetting the distinc¬ 
tion of classes, creeds, and parties, 
round the institutii^ns they loved, 


and the monarchy under which they 
had won their greatness. A sight it 
was to claim the thoughtful wonder of 
other lands, to see the peaceful batons 
of England’s constables sternly and 
calmly, almost silently, beating buck 
the loud-mouthed rubble that threat¬ 
ened her capital, and all the while her 
sGn<atc sitting serene and self-possessed, 
Jn the uninterrupted exercise of their 
deliberative functions. But so it was 
not in Ireland. For her, indeed, 
much was to be I'cared ; her blood 
, w.ns already hot with the fever ol* agi¬ 
tation, and reciklcss hands hud minis¬ 
tered to lier potions that made her at 
once delirious and inebriated. And 
so the French Kcvol 111 ion in February 
found her, but to aggravate her ox- 
eitcme.nt to the, highest })itch. At 
such a moment, it in hard to over-esti¬ 
mate the critical importance of our 
position as regarded the empire at 
large, or the diflieultit's wliieli sur¬ 
rounded the individual to whom her 
destinU's w(*rG eommitt(‘d; and it 
woul<l be impossible, upon a candid 
})erusal of the. reimu’kalilc'rrncts now 
under our coiisidcrutltni, to deny that 
the wisdom, forethought, and exteii- 
.sive precautionary arrangements of 
the Irish executive, in all huiinui pro¬ 
bability contribirted materially to 
save us from civil war and all its con- 
eomibiut horrors. We arc no Whigs 
or WJiig-lovers; but we are lovers of 
order, amflovers of our country ; ;md 
our praise will not be mistaken or 
undervalued. But while tht 5 viceroy 
thusgiibught in the van, ho was cheer¬ 
ed and sustained by the whole of Ire¬ 
land’s Cottservialive chivalry ; without 
them he could have done little j and 
let him and his Whig eomjiaiiions re¬ 
member this now in the hour when 
those generous allies arc bi’okcn down 
and ruined by the weight of e\ il Icgis- 
• lation. One, too, there w.i.s who 
Jbught beside him—but he was un¬ 
known. Like “fe 7 W«V fninmnt,'’ 
t fighting beside I\anhoe, his visor was 
f always down. Some said the noble 
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and Uin knight knew each other full 
well; Horiie said the knight was tlie 
nobhi, tnultipHcdy like the ** fata mor- 
gam" by the mist of the battle; 
others smd he was one of his staiT— 
his stiviisticlan or his journaliid;; one 
opined the ‘*Game” was served ‘*up” 
by Ills Cooke, another surmised that 
the “Stitch” was put in by his I'ay- 
lor i for ourselves, we care not to 
know who he is or whs, or whether he 
was anybody, or, like Kedlaw's com¬ 
panion, but the embodiment of a 
thouglit. We are quite contauted to 
know him as Mknenius, and to deal 
with him by what he has said. 

Wlmevcr, then, this ** Menenius” be, 
ho liAH done knightly service as well to 
the viceroy as to the country at large, 
ile hns d(mc a deed as daring os it was 
novel in these tlnies-~athing unuttempt- 
ed, weiiiuy with safety aiiirin, since the 
days of the “ Drapier Letters,” and the 
\ other political wrlliugs of Swift. In the 
tracts now before us, he has, as an Jrish> 
iiiiui, had the boldness, iu Ireland, and 
S])cakiug to Irishmen, and of them and 
tiicir country, to show them the truth— 
])laiu, outspoken, and unpalatable-^ 
and that, in ian|;uugo unsparing a fault, 
nnaecominodating to a pr<‘Ju(iice, and 
nnspiced with a single grain of flattery'. 
For all this ^lenenins has, of course, 
been subjected to the attacks of the 
j»ress (d‘every parly in the kingdom, 
JVoni one extreme to the other. 'I'liis 
was his necessary Into j for professing 
to be of no party—he was unsheltered 
by’ any : but we are bound to say that 
he has been pcruiiltcd to put forward, 
on four several of^easions, his words of 
advice, admonition, andeenSure, witli- 
»»ut any general denunciation, or even 
r(i])nJiat.ion,—nay, not nnfrequently 
with extorted praise. This fae‘ we 
regard as a very lio^Ksful sign of the 
tiiiK-s. When men will listen ti) the 
(I’ulh, even though with impaticne<t and 
illssatisfaetion, regeneration is not far 
distant, and the triumph of truth is 
suv('.. Thus, Menenius has steadily 
won his way by the force of truth and 
lionesly', finding an (Uidiirin'r place in 
the thoughts of a large portion of the 
really-liberal and rightly-judging pub¬ 
lic, and has, we dare assert, contributed 
in no small measure to give substance 
and shape to tlic growth of that 
healthier public opinion in Ireland, 
heretofore so lamentably defieient, and 
which, with other aids, and under 
God’s Trovidence, can*ied us in safety 


through the great crisis of the past 
year. 

The favourable reception, such as 
it is, which Menenius has met from 
bis countrymen, is, we think, in no 
small degree attributable to the foot 
that in all his plain speaking, his caus¬ 
tic sarcasm. Ids trenchant condemna- 
lion, he has manifested what Irishmen 
never ikil to appreciate—-that he is, to 
use bis own words, ** an Irishman to 
the heart’s core, *' deeply concerned in 
ail that can interest his country, keenly 
sensitive to all that can ancct her 
honour, profoundly touched by all her 
sorrows. Wc cannot feel uflTcndod with 
his bluntness ; we cannot fuel irritated 
by his indignant expostulations, when 
we know it is the honesty of a friend, 
who will not flatter—the woi'mth of a 
friend who is grieved. Upon all those 
considerations, and also because ho has 
bravely advocated Iho cause of t!ie 
empire and of order, at a time when 
that cause was assailed at all points, 
and thought to be desjHsralc, Menu, 
nius claims at our hands a respectful 
consideration, to whatever extent our 
own views may be euineideut with his, 
and wo hasten to avail ourselves of the 
limited space assigned to us fur tlu^ no¬ 
tice of tiic remarkable volume before 
us. 

The work, >liich now ap)>ears in a 
single volume, is a reprint of four bro¬ 
chures, which issued from the press at 
different {>criods of the past year. As 
the author tolls us— 

“ The first of thft scries, ‘The Game's 
Up !' was issuer! iiniiiediately after 
the conviction of .John Mitcliel. 'j'ho 
second, ‘ A Stitch in Time,’ upon (he 
2filli of July, when disturbances in Dub¬ 
lin were hourly expected. The third, 
* Menenius to the Fooplo,’ appeared 
soon after the affair of Jlullingarry; nnd 
the fourth, ‘ Luck and Loyalty,* has 
been published within the present 
month." 

The general object at which the au¬ 
thor aims in these tracts seems to be 
to explain the position in which the 
two great interests in the nation—that 
is, the governed and the governing— 
occupy in relation to each other ; to 
show and impress u[)on each the truth, 
that by combating with the other, it 
is placing it«elf lu a false and fklal 
jKisition, which inevitably must throw 
both into the hands of a uilrd clement, 
namely, that of faction: he seeks, on 
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tbe one hand* to vindicate the execu¬ 
tive irom the blame to which itn baf¬ 
fled policy had, with some show of 
reason^ exposed it; and on the other 
hand to rescue the mass of the Irish 
people from the oblo<£uy which an or- 
ganued conspiracy for troasonable pur¬ 
poses had tended not unnaturally to 
expose them to in the estimation of 
the empire at large. With zeal¬ 
ous assiduity, forclbm eloquence, and 
great power of argument, ho labours 
throughout to attain a most laudable 
end—namely, to induce a proper un¬ 
derstanding between these two great 
parties, and to avert a conflict in 
which, whoever had succeeded, both 
would have been losers—and proves 
what is undeniably true—^that their 
interests, when rightly understood, aro 
identical, their position not antagonis¬ 
tic, but correlative the one to the 
other, ^he idea which apparently 
pervades his mind has been since hap¬ 
pily expressed by a reviewer, whoso 
words we willingly adopt •—*' It is now 
admitt('d that prerogative and franchise, 
the duty of ministers <md the duty of 
knights and burgesses, have one single 
and common purpose—good govern¬ 
ment ; that is to say, the government 
which will best promote the prosperity 
of the whole community, j'his is the 
right of the people ^amsi its govern¬ 
ment. It is the rl^it of the Union 
against its guardians; the right of a 
company against its directors; the 
right of a parish against its constable; 
the right of a client against his attor¬ 
ney. It is a right to nave its aflairs 
managed in the way most conducive to 
its welfare. In this right all other rights 
are merged: against this right no 
claim of mo crown or of any portion of 
the people can prevail, or can be seri¬ 
ously urged." 

We believe it woe Washington who 
observed that the people incur greater 
danger from faction than from ty¬ 
ranny, because faction substitutes a 
multiplied and irresponsible despotism 
for a single one. It is a profound truth 
which speculative wisdom might per¬ 
haps teimh a Briton, but was no doubt 
the result of practical experience in 
the republican. This truth, too, is 
felt by Menenius to bear strongly 
on Ireland. One of her great poli¬ 
tical evils of late, springs from the 
clmnouTs of a faction, suppressing the 
voice of true public opimon. To give 
her ** fait play*” a chance of righting 


herself, it will be the duty of tbe 
patriot, the best service he can render 
nls country, to disengage what is true, 
and sound, and legitimate in the con¬ 
stitution from the domination of this 
anomalous power, this tyranny of fac¬ 
tion—a service which the tracts before 
us discharge with no common ability. 
The mode of accomplishing this great 
end is not so obvious or so easy as the 
necessity for it is apparent. It is 
necessary to unteach men what is false 
before teaching them what is true; 
and never was there a time or a place 
in which the political teacher hod 
more need to inculcate the former 
lesson than in Ireland during the past 
year. Whoever calmly reviews tlio 
, popular fallacies on political rights 
which a section of the Irish press put 
forward from day to day, may wonder 
at, but can yet understand, the extent 
to which the delusion on these momen¬ 
tous subjects prevailed. The first of 
these tracts is, in our estimation, well 
calculated to dispel that delusion. Ju 
language full ot nervous vigour aud 
condensed energy, and in a spirit of 
calm and philosophic investigation, the 
progress of events since the Union is 
exhibited in clear yet brief review; 
and the writer asserts with confidence, 
and reasons with much force, that with 
tho conviction of John Mitehel t/tf* 
game was vp for rebellion in Ireland. 
Whether that assertion is true in its 
full extent, may be questioned. Re¬ 
bellion, no doubt, has been crushed 
effectually, and tho first blow upon 
its hydra head was assuredly dealt 
upon the day that John Mitencl was 
vanquished by the peaceful power of 
the law, and not by the bloody arbi¬ 
trament of the battle-field; but we 
beliavathat ulterior occurrences, partly 
of human arrangement, partly provi¬ 
dential, prevented a mure formidable 
outbre^ than the pitiable ^meule at 
Ballingarry. At all events, that con¬ 
viction produced a great moral effect, 
greater limn the press, in our judg¬ 
ment, has accorded to it, for it vindi- 
cated, in the eyes of tbe nation, the 
potency of what we may venture to 
call the defensive principle of consti¬ 
tutional order, when arrayed against 
unlawful violence. 

Of those popular fallacies of which 
we have qwken, we have a more 
searching investigation in the second 
tract. £i it the author has entered 
into a full examination of tbe code (as 
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It IB called) of liberty propounded by 
the avowed organs of republicanism in 
Ireland, and demonstrated that the 
true nature of the creed of the sove¬ 
reignty of the people is one of the 
must grinding tyranny. 

The third tract is* m our mind* tlie 
least successful* and the reason is 
obvious. Menenius addresses the peo¬ 
ple* but he is not of the people; and 
thus the difficulty of his tasK is in¬ 
creased by the circumstances of his own 
position. To speak intelligibly and 
oflfcctively to uninstructed intellects 
on subjects of such complicated in¬ 
terest* and yot to avoid commonplace 
or dulnuss* is always a hard matter, 
but particularly so uulcss the in- 
Htructor bo familiar with thu modes * 
of thiuking, and the fonns of speech 
Mculiar to those he seeks to teach. 
nfeneniuH is here above those whom 
he ])rofcs8us to address* and it would 
scorn to us that ho in reality applied 
himself to a class* higher in point of 
education thau what is called ** the 
peo]>le.” 

AVc ai*e not ouraolvea disposed to 
go the full length of Menenius, in his 
apt)rflval of an the acts of the Irish 
cxucutivii in llioir dealings with Irisih 
I disallcctiun, but on the general jirin- 
ciplo which furnied the gK)uiidwork 
of that policy—the princi])lo, namely, 
of securing the integrity of the empire 
at all risks, and of prot(!cting property 
fmainst the sj)reading doctrines of 
Communism—we believe our readers 
cHiiiiui entertain a second opinion. 
As the cxiKincnt of this priiiciidc, tho 
autW of these tracts seems to have 
accorded them his unqualified, ear¬ 
nest, and most valuable support* while 
cautiously abstaining from a general 
coiumenaation of ministerial policy; 
and to this limited extent only do wc 
commit ourselves to his views. 

It would require a space beyond 
that now at our command* to exhibit 
a complete analysis of these tracts. 
Wc would gladly show, from various 
passages interspersed tlu’ough them, 
the author’s views respecting the poli¬ 
tical rights of u people. They appear 
briefly to be these—that there is a 
maximum of liberty beyond which it 
is out of the power of either the so¬ 
vereign or the people to force society* 
and Mat any attempt to push the de¬ 
mocratic influence ocyoiid that point 
only causes a reaction towards slav^. 
He holds that while this mean of 


liberty has been attained* or nearly 
BO* in England* it has* by the influence 
of the imperial connexion, been some¬ 
what exceeded in this country ,* and 
he assigns this exoQps as one of the 
causes why* as he expresses it, tho 
handcuffs are on us” now. His views 
on this sobjeot* and on forced revo¬ 
lutions* arc so varied* forcible* and 
happily illustrated* that we cannot 
but regret they are necessarily so 
scattered and disconnected through 
the tracts* that they do not assume 
the shape or distinctness of a regular 
theory; and wo believe tho author 
would render an acceptable service to 
the counttT* by reducing them to a 
regular and systematic form, so os to 
attract the observation, and chaUciigu 
the discussion of statesmen. On the 
latter subject, that of forced revolu¬ 
tions* he is led, in his last tract* **Luck 
And Loyalty*" into a more extended 
argument* and his views throughout 
are, upon the whole, conservative. 
We shall cite one passage, in whit'h 
ho deduces certain propositions from 
previous reasonings; it will afford n 
fair specimen of tho style and jHiwur 
of the autlior 

** From all this I infer: 

First. Tha( Ireland docs not pre¬ 
sent the aspect of a country in which the 
necessity for revolution is apparent. 

Secondly. That supposing she did, 
an armed revolution does not acuomplish 
the objects it sots before it. 

“ Thirdly. That, even if there were 
a reasonable prospect of attaining the 
benefits proposed, armed revolution is, 
under a constitution such as ours, cri¬ 
minal and nnjustiflablo in the highest 
degree, and calculated to induce the 
anger of God. 

*' The farther back we stand ffrom a 
period, the better we can see its autlino 
and true character. The ear detects 
the play of the national constitution 
more accurately by|that mediate auscul¬ 
tation in which time is interposed be¬ 
tween tho examiner and the events. 
And it is after such comprehensive 
modes of investigation that the inquirer 
will best see in history the confirmation 
of the moral and Cm'istian aphorism, 
that tho laws prescribed to inaividuals 
are binding on coitimunitios; and as long 
as it is a crime as regards man, and a 
sin as regards God, to steal because we 
are hungry, or kill because we are ex¬ 
asperated, will forcible spoliation be in- 
derensiblo under ciroumstuioeB of public 
distress, and armed insurreotion unjus- 
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tiflable, oroQ though public discontent 
•honld exist. 

“ There is a oluo to all this. The true 
philosopher is able to disporn, by an ar¬ 
gument rt posldioi’i, that the positive 
enactments of th(^ divine codes of both 
Toslainents are only eoufirmatory oftho 
jiro-exisiing laws of nature, which by 
their constitution rogulutethehappiness 
of the human raco accordiug to its obe¬ 
dience to, or violation of, certain immu¬ 
table principles co-natural with what wo 
call Nature ncrself. Thoso codes were 
given to help man to his own happiness; 
and obedience to them is rather rccom- 
inondud for his good than inculcated for 
his restraint. Just as a general adopts 
the plan of punishing soldiers who sttay 
beyond the linos, when he apprehends 
that the enemy will cut off such of his 
men os they find straggling within their 
reach ’’ 

After all, the ohiof power and the 
.strong nttraelion of these trjicts lie not 
<>vcn in their sterling and sound ma¬ 
terial .so much as in the nervous 
bri'vity of Htyle—the strong, common 
si'iise of the positions—th<* home- 
tliru.sls of the arguments—the a[)fne‘-s 
and variety of the images (of this 
last, Meneuius iis a perfect master)— 
the jrra])hic power of his portrait 
paint ing-lhis mingled ('lo<]m'iicc, p:i- 
thob, blirewdiiess, and humour. It is 
all this which, on tlieir very first aj)- 
peavance, bci^ed on the })ublic mind 
—whii'h has raised them out of 
the class of mere ephemeral brochm*cs, 
to become, as wo believe they will, 
part of the p(‘rmanent literature 
of the eoiiutry. It is all this which 
justifies their rc-publicaliou in the 
present form, and explains our d<'- 
voting these pages to a review of 
them. It is tru(' that thes(> tracts 
ore in their nature ** occasional,’' 
bnt, iidei>ondcnt of the merit of tlio 
composition, there is in tlu'iii much 
that is calculated to make them still 
useful, though tlio occasion of their 
origin has passed away. 'J'hesc arc 
many curnmt sophisms, social and 
governmental, not yet exploded, uian^^ 
false views of our relations and posi¬ 
tion, much ignorance of Ireland cxi<>t- 
ing not ouly on the other side of the 
channel,but even amongst ourselves: 
1 hese are exposed, corrected, and e\- 
]>hiinod, with an ubiUty and clearness 
that must give the tracts a permanent 
value. 

Kre we conclude this brief notice, 
wo Bludl present our readers with a 


few passages in justificection of the 
opinions we have expressed. In the 
endeavour to detach the *‘real cul¬ 
prits" from the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, the author takes occasion 
to glance at the proceedings of a slate 
trial. The picture is a masterly one- 
bold in the sketch, true in the colour¬ 
ing, aud perfect in the grouping and 
dctiuls 

“ Every lawyer knows the vulgar cant 
of a criminal court; how it is u recog¬ 
nised trick of the prisoner’s counsel to 
represent his client as the object of per¬ 
secution by an organized conspiracy re¬ 
presenting the crown, and headed by tho 
crown prosecutor; a course so y, ell un¬ 
derstood and invariably acted on, th.it 
tlio advocate u ho is made in one case, 
by the simple administrutiou of a fee, a 
piirtiripatop in thib noforiouk oonvpiracy, 
urges without a blush, in the next, the 
very <‘hapgo which, liad it any real nusin- 
ing, would have hopelessly criminated 
himself. This is part of the stock-nui- 
ohincry in courts of justice, and passes 
at its true value; hut as cases rise in 
im))ortance, and will bo scrutiui/ud 
more keenly l)y a wider circle, the c(»m- 
mon cxjiediont s of tho ailvocate are suh- 
tili/ed and refined by his genius, ex- 
jianding with eircumstanccs, so as to be 
far less easi),> scon tbroiigh. Coloured 
by the elflqncnco of tho orator, tli<» 
whole |»rocp<‘ding presents theaspi-ct of 
prrseculiun on the one hand, and niar- 
tynlora on the other. The crown con¬ 
centrates its tremendous powers in ono 
arm—that of the attorney.general. It 
eluthes him in a ]ianoply of oflensivo and 
defensive armour, umf, from the mere 
love of tyranny, launches him, buttlc- 
axc ill han 1, like some giant of romanci', 
against the persons of one or two unfor¬ 
tunate indivKluals, whos(> (aii'*!', proba¬ 
bly, some chivalrous barrister takes up 
witirdisintercsted warmth, from tho ab¬ 
solute impossibility of resisting the im¬ 
pulse of his leohngs. This would be all 
very well it it was set to the account of 
ordinary rhetoric, to he as such admired, 
and dismissed. But experience li.'is 
shown, on a late occasion, bow easily 
imclligence itself is entrapped b} tho 
hackneyed stratagem. On that occa¬ 
sion the strong e\igenciu8 of an imper- 
rillod country were narrowed into the 
vindictive malignityof a salaried otbccr. 
The powers with which Iho constitution 
liiis Invested an honourable functionary 
fur the discharge of duties indispeiisahlo 
to the maintcimnco of public order, and 
as arduous as they are important, were 
converted into chains oftyranny or instru¬ 
ments oftorlure; and all that represents 
principle, system, ethics, afndOhristianity 
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in tho organisation of legal maebinery^ 
was industriously construed into the 
reckless exercise of power under the in* 
liiioiioo of passion. A client (one help* 
Ichs individual) appearod on one side: a 
grim array of authorities, of judges, 
counsel, police, gaolers, indiscriminately 
iiiaHsed on the other. What on uue<mal 
iorce I what a gratuitous onslaught! 
w hat an apparatus of extermination! 
I<<*t the nttorney-gciicral abandon his 
)>rosccution ; what injury Is done to Mm f 
What I And has the attorney-general, 
then, no clit'tits? Is he pl.ioed there to 
h.tdger, to bully, and bait tbe p);isoncr 
tor Ills own ainusoniont? Is there no 
OIK* but hiinseH’intiTcstcd in the issue of 
tli<* trial f Arc lh(‘ro no tainting hearts, 
no knees, tremblingly awaiting tho 
issue of the strife? Oh, what an array 
do till* nltornej-generars clients present 
in such a <'use I To think of them might 
uell inspire dulness itself with elo- 
({uenee, and tinge the coldest teelmieali- 
tics with tin* glowing colours of tho 
heart. True, llie prisoner also has 
mail) friends ami supporters, who w4sh 
hull w( 11; they are the high liearts and 
strong arms of tin* comninnit^ —men 
ready to do and dare, eager for action, 
iinpath'iit to rush on danger, with the 
.slei'l ot strife gluaining from under the 
1 estnn* of jieaee. Bui, oh I w hat a dif- 
iereiit iis]Kctdoes the assembled group 
^icar, uhose cause the law officer of the 
Clown pKadh, in asking justice against 
the promoters oi insurrection ! Amongst 
its members, it is true, tliere is, thank 
God, many a brave spirit and {lowerlul 
arm, not the less brave beeaus<* it quails 
at tho thoughts of civil bloodshed; not 
tho less powi'rful bt'cause it is oxei cised 
in the arts of industry, or tbo labours of 
tile field, instead of tbo evolutions of 
brigand discipline. But tbe uroiin is 
made up of other eonstituenff. The 
pious, and the patient, .ind tbe peaceful, 
(be true philosopher, and the true Chris¬ 
tian, are there. 'flu* humble in hearths 
well as in position; tbe pbiiantbro}iist, 
who earries bis love toman forth into 
lift*, and acts up to the lofty designation 
}io bt'ars; the patriot, w ho sees iu hU 
t'uuntry, not u slinpi*less, aggregate of 
ineohereut units, but a society bound 
together by equitable laws, systematized 
by political, sneiut, and mural organiza¬ 
tion, dignitiedby liberal and enlightened 
institutions, and <*niiobled by magnani¬ 
mity, virtue, and Christianity ; such are 
«,.<inuiig them. There, too, may lx* seen 
the manly labourer m each ofllu* various 
fields of liuinuii eullivation; from tho 
glebe i)hie)i is so without a nietuphor, 
to that which can only be designated as 
such in its most exalted and sublime 
bcnse—science, literature, poetry : the 
student who scorns the idea of attempt¬ 


ing to control masses of his fellow-mm 
before he has learned to know himself, 
and toiled up the ascent which is the only 
legitimate way to true emiuenue. There, 
loss prominently seen, stand the helpluss 
and hapless families of tbe half-impU- 
oated p<*asant—tiie terrified children, 
tho miserablo parents, the distroetod 
wife—whoso agony coneonlrates in a 
single groan tho mil power of that lan¬ 
guage which tho gouius and fluonoy of 
the advocate can only imperfectly em¬ 
body in words^-whicn eloquence itself 
can but paint at second-hand: thoro 
they are, mutely pleading In tho person 
of one legal functionary. Yes, ana moro 
than these. The fair speculator, wiioso 
honest calculations have failed him, and 
left him to ruin, in the darkness of a 
crisis which baflled all anticipation; tho 
^beggared artist, with the elaborate crea¬ 
tions of his chisel or pencil thrust aside 
ill scorn or indifference in tho feroi-ity 
of epidemic excitement, tho versatile 
geniu*., who combines the triumphs of 
art with those of archirology and litera¬ 
ture, and wears excellence in all with 
tbe amiable and most diffident bearing 
of a true philosopher, yet whoso g<>ntlo 
pursuits, although they must eunfer 
immortal fame upoh him hcroafter, nn*. 
in the rage and roar of (he strife, unable 
to inako their modest claim tor present 
support heard or recogniz(*d: such, too, 
are amongst the clients of (he allot iiey- 
gcn<‘ral. But it is the fasliioii to any 
(and of late tbe OMstom to bolicvi*) Ibiit 
the **right honourable g<*ntietiiaii” is a 
Golinh, stalking forth from the ranks of 
tlio Pbilistines in harness of brass to defy 
tbo armies of Israel, andmakceitch inno¬ 
cent stripling who takes up a stone out 
of the brook, food for tbe fowU of tlio 
air.” 


The allusion to our gifwd fullow- 
citi/en. Dr. retnu, is too evident to 
bo mistaken. Thu tribute, ex]ireH- 
sively as it is reinlcred, in no exagge- 
riitcd one; nml liajipy would wu l(*cl 
should the appeal, put forwnnl with 
such « force, and yet with sucli deli- 
oaey, bo beard uud recognised. Of 
such ehara(‘t(*rsa nation may be jiiKtly’ 
proud. This jianogyric is not flattery, 
but justice; and wc know iiu act of 
the viceroy, which would be ut ouce 
more pojiular and more just, tbnii thus 
by n'ceguining the claims of literalurc 
and geiiiu.s, to conciliate the feelings 
ol' (hat class in Ii'cland, vfhich is ovi-r 
tbe bulwark and safeguard of loyalty 
anil order—we moan the educated and 
the literary. 

Tho mention oi’ the ]ircscnt move 
menl for an international league of 
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amityi leads to some obs^ations upon 
the natural obstacles to a repeal of the 
Union, and on the fallacies of those 
who contend that the repeal is a move 
in the direction of nature 

*'Ood forbid that we should see the 
Union repealed t That, indeed, would 
be a step in theVrong direction. {1 
consider the new theory of the ultimate 
* union of races’ a complete fallacy, even 
if it applied to the case of these coun¬ 
tries. The fact of thenatnral tendency 
of civilisation and intercommunication 
being to break down national clanship, 
itself overthrows it. No barrier is 
stronger in savage life than that of 
race; no division less perceptible, and 
more in the way, in cultivated commtf- 
nities. Here, at all events, such a re¬ 
version is impossible. As the English' 
are mixed up of Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, so are tho Irish a com¬ 
pound of races, some of them separate 
at the time of the Eogliab invasion, and 
some of English and Scotch origin; so 
much so, that in few parts of tho coun¬ 
try does tho pure blood now remain, 
and is scarcely over found in the veins 
of those who clamour most loudly for its 
claims. The vast minority of the men 
who cry out for a distuictive nationality 
founded on race, are either thorough¬ 
bred Englishmen if you go back a few 
generations, or a mongrel breed, in 
which the wilder part may claim a Mi¬ 
lesian origin, but th4 superior portion 
holds undeniable relation to the Saxon. 

I consider no folly more daring or moro 
mischievous than this of attempting to 
1^ at Nature's door the disBooiability 
of jealousy, prejudice, and barbarism. 
It is a folly akin to impiety, for it im¬ 
pliedly contravenes the sacred oracles, 
which declare the genealogical as well 
as social brotherhood of the whole hu¬ 
man race. And besides it is unphiloso- 
phioal. Nobody can assert, as a prin¬ 
ciple, the impossibility of the union of 
races, who does not also assert the im¬ 
possibility of their common origin; and 
the student knows that the whole ten¬ 
dency of ecology, as a modern science, 
is to confirm the popular and scriptural 
belief on such origiaal unity. 

** To tear Ireland from England now 
would be to cause a hemorrhage fatal 
to the very existence of both. Who 
shall undertake to mark off the portions 
to be assigned to each ? What Sbylock 
shall cut the pound of flesh from the 
heart of the empire ? The geographical 
boundaries hare long ceased to repre- 
se^ any ethnical ones. Why should 
they, the most arbitrary and obsolete 
of all, be had recourse to to designate 
the poUtical ones ? Yon are seven hun¬ 


dred years too late. The imarinary 
line must now pass beneath every house, 
over every field, through every church¬ 
yard. It must wind from the remotest 
provinces (ff the one country to the in¬ 
most centre of the other, and become 
entangled in the wheels of institntions 
and the ties of families. It is a demar¬ 
cation which must be disputed inch by 
inch. To accomplish it, you must not 
only out through the most solid mate- 
risM, but lacerate the most sensitive. 
The blood which would flow from the 
bodies of those who would have to fight 
the matter out would be nothing com- 
pared\o that wrung from the hearts of 
the milUons implicated in the issue of 
the strife.” 

Menenius might have added, where 
he speaks of the union of races, 
that the only instance of a race re¬ 
maining distinct in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding civilisation, from emy cause 
except political ones, is precisely that 
which is admitted on all hands to be 
out of the course of nature, or miracu¬ 
lous—namely, that of the Jews. 

We cannot more fittingly close our 
quotations than with one to which wc 
willingly give all the publicity in our 
power—^tho invitation which our au¬ 
thor diffidently ventures to lav at tho 
feet of the sovereign on behalf of 
country. He expresses himself with 
a becoming displeasure at the cold re¬ 
sponse which certain parties in Ireland 
made to the contemplated honour of 
last year, and professes himself ready 
<<to cost his (uoak (mine inky cloak, 
good madam) upon the discourteous 
mire which cuus^ the royal foot to 
hesitat&in stepping on our shores.” 

It is not for mo to constitute mysolf 
the ambassador of my countrymen be¬ 
fore that throne. But that if indeed 
our gracious Queen were cordially and 
confidently to throw herself upon the 
honour and loyalty of Irishmen, and 
come amongst us, her progress through 
the length and breadth of the land 
would be one long triumphal proces¬ 
sion, I feel as confident as I do of 
my existence. Every feeling of my 
heart assures me of tho rapturous wel¬ 
come she would receive; every convic¬ 
tion of my mind satisfies me that her- 
presence would exalt loyaltv from a 
principle into a passion in the nreasts of 
Irishmen; every trait in her Majesty’s 
character tells me that she would un¬ 
derstand, appreciate, and love us, when 
she came to know us in our own land." 
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Wo have notf, with greator brevity 
than wo could wish* and than their me* 
rits demand* noticed these ** Politiod 
Tracts.” They arc, indeed, the most re* 
iiiiirkablo productions of the kind wUch 
it Jios been our chance to meet with. 
Without name, introduction, puff, 
ing, or forced sale, they commended 
iiiemselves instantly to the pub^, 
to an extent not often equalled. 
They have, we are convinced, been 
Kignally beneficial and timely. £vi* 
<Utntly the production of a man of 
genius, of comprehensive views and 

r irofound thinking, they win their way 
»y the spirit of truth, candour, plu* 
lunthropy, and independence, which 


perMei every page and line. It is 
true that Mmumivs is a powerful vin¬ 
dicator of the ministerial policy in 
Ireland tn its main featt&et during the 
late crisis, but he is plainly so not as 
a partisan. And dioi^ for ourwlvea 
wu are not prepared to go with him in 
many of his commendations to the full 
length-~in some of them- not at alU- 
still we are free to confess that he has 
enabled os, as no doubt be has en* 
abled all who road his tracts, to u* 
cc^ full credit to many acts of tno 
Iiish executive, which his reasoning 
and his eloquence have placed in their 
proper light. 


THE POST 

It was scarcely to be expected that 
the poet Campbell should be allowed 
to pass away without his monument 
and his biography. His Polish friends 
i are determined that the pedestal of a 
monument, to be erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey, shall be of Polish 
marble. Delays and difficulties have, 
however, hitherto interfered with the 
execution of the design. No stone 
that would answer the purpose exists 
in the vicinity of the Baltic or the 
Block seas. The rich marble quarries 
in the districts of Galicia an^ Cracow 
are difficult of access for the purpose, 
as they have been lately the seat of a 
sanguinary insurrection. In fact, the 
only branch of business carried* on 
there is the murder of landowners by 
the peasantry. To purchase a block 
of marble there would excite the sus¬ 
picion of the government, and subject 
the agent in the transaction to heavy 

S enalties. In the neighbourhood of the 
laltic or Black seas there could be no 
great difficulty in shipping an article 
of the bulk to London, without at* 
tractiDg ii&e attention of the police; 
but anywhere else it could not escape 
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detection, as it would have to be exa¬ 
mined at all the frontiers, Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian. At some 
future time they hope to transmit Sar- 
matian marble of suitable quality to 
London, and to have it inscribed with 
the words^ * 

“ CABpitTniA rnoiiff oampbku. 

BRITANNIJB POKTA 
P 01 . 0 Mf^ AMICO 
IMMORrALI.” 

Let US hope that these delays and 
difficulties may lead both to the selec¬ 
tion of the best marble, and also to the 
Latin inscription being something bet¬ 
ter than the words we have quoted. 

Would that there hod been some 
similar interruption to the breathless 
haste of the biographer.* Dr. Beattie 
is plainly a man influenced by the 
strongest feeling of affection to the 
poet, and in some respects we could 
not wish the work in better hands; 
still we wish that, like the Poles, ho 
had waited till he had procured some¬ 
what better marble. The materials of 
his book are not created by himself, 
and we have little fault to And with 


* ** Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell." Edited by W. Beattip, M.D Lou¬ 
don : Moxon. 1849. 
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the errai^ment; but the letters^ 
Gempbeire letters^ are the ver; dolU 
eit that erer have been brought before 
the public. They have one merit a^ 
letters, that they are so exclusively on 
private business that the notion of 
their ever being printed oould never 
have passed through his mind. To his 
^friends they most nave had the domes¬ 
tic interest that all letters from friends 
have. They prove him to have been 
a very kindlv and goodnatured mao, 
but this we SDould have been prepared 
to believe on Dr Beattie's own state¬ 
ment, and without this weary heap of 
good-for-nothiog evidence. And what 
can be the moaning of printing all his 
school-verses? We should have be- 
lievedf without looking through thou¬ 
sands of VI orthless lines, that the verses 
on the “ Origin of Evil,* rewarded 
with prizes at Glasgow, were such as 
could be read to the tune of Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” or whatever was 
the air to which they were to be made 
to go. A full volume of these details 
might have been spared. The general 
incidents of the life of a poet so dis¬ 
tinguished os Campbtli, ought to have 
been communicated to the public, but 
the publication of reams of letters il¬ 
lustrative of nothing, and of verses 
which ought to be allowed to perish 
with the occasion wlij^ch gave them 
birth, cin be in no view of the subject 
desirable. Had Dr. Beattie, even 
from the ordinary mUeiials open to 
overj man, exhibited Campbell s mind, 
and given the hi&fory of his life and 
foi tunes, be would have done some 
service. 

Campbell was born m Glasgow, the 
youngest of a laige family. Hts father 
had been a prospi rous merchant in the 
Virginia trade. His business was de¬ 
stroyed by the new channels into which 
trade ran after the American mr It 
would appear that forty years of indus¬ 
try weie rewarded by the acquisition 
of property that m those days must 
have been regarded as secuiirig an 
ample independence, but a mumcnl 
swept away more than tw enty thousand 
pounds. His creditors were paid, but 
next to nothing remained. Ilis wife, a 
woman some twenty-five} ears younger 
than himself, looked with the eye of a 
woman of strong good sense on the 
altered ciroumstances of the family 
Their nariow income she mmaged 
with severe economy lor most of 


the children, the eldest of whom was 
now nineteen, situations, by which th^ 
oould earn their bread, were found. 
The boys were sent to America and 
the West Indies, where good conduct 
rendered them moderately prosperous. 
The elder girls became governesses. 
It was from the first felt by every 
member of the family that toil wat> 
their appointed portion. 

There was among the Campbells a 
stroDff feeling of family pride, which, 
tbou^ a prejudice seldom resting on 
any true mundation, is yet to the pour 
very often a valuable inheritance It 
adds to happiness, and it sometimes 
tends to save children from some of 
the evils accompanying indiscrimi¬ 
nate acquaintanceship It is thus a 
preservative and a charm In the 
parish of Glossary, among the old¬ 
est lieiitors were the Campbells of 
Kirnan, a family whose recorded pe¬ 
digree reaches “ to Gilespie-le ( amde, 
first Noi man lor 1 of Lochawe * Irom 
this branch it would xcem that thu 
poet was lineally descended llis mo¬ 
ther, a Campbtli, of some humbler 
stock of the same name, used witli 
pride to distinguish hcrscH as Mis. 
CimpbtU " of Kirnan,” regaiding th« 
adjunct as a «oit of title. ( aiiipbell s 
lints “ On visiting a scene in Argyll¬ 
shire,” refer to Klin in—“ Al/ ihdw! 
and wild the loojless ahude," Ilis 
grandfather was tlie last of the family 
who resided there, at hast the last 
who made it his fixed residence Ro¬ 
bert, bis son, the cider brother of the 
poet’s fathei, took possession of the 
property on his father’s deith, but 
living b^ond bis means, was soon 
compelled to jiait it. It was the 
period of Walpole's admiiiisti ition. 
Thp star of Argyle was in the ascend¬ 
ant. Robert, like evciy Highland 
laird, had been bred to the piofcssion 
of arms, and no other ; but a day h id 
come when Highland lairds could not 
live as thill foiefuthers had lived, and 
Robert, who had some good in him, 
went to London to seek his fortune 
W tlpole, whose patron igc of letters 
was confined to the woist wiitcis, 
found Robert Campbell a man for bis 
money, and he is described by Dr 
Beattie as establishing his reput itiun 
with the government as one of tho 
** most able and aealuus of its htii iiy 

f iartisani ’ This dutiful son of tlie 
louse of Invfiary wrote a “Life of 
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tha most Uluitrioiu pr!noa» Jobn» DaVa 
of Argyle and Greenwiob.** After Str 
Robert s retirement in 1742| the for¬ 
tunes of the poor literary back waxed 
low. Then his oonsin, the duke* must 
die most unseasuoably, and so the lost 
lidrd of Kirnan bad nothing for it but 
biinself to lie down with a breaking 
heart and perish* as many a brave 
author lias done before him and since, 
in the streets of the great eity• 

irf»noI«w, bnldo a thouiand homot lu itood, 

▲lid n*’ar a thouwutd iiloeU Kiil waatsil fiiod." 

We have no evidence that Thomas 
(’am])bell ever hoard of this uncle, who 
has turned up in hunting out the for¬ 
tunes of his nephew. Still in some 
respects thuir fates were not dissimilar; 
and were the life of a man of our days 
to he written in tiie spirit which has 
animated some of the biographers of 
Sliakbpeare, we think we could write a 
clinpter of curious coincidences, after 
the manner, not of Plutarch, but of 
the moderns. 

While llobort Campbell was living, 
and starving, and dying, in London, 
the fadier of the poet was conducting 
tile business of a mercantile house at 
^'alinouth, in Virginia, and afterwards 
in (liosgow. We have already related 
his fortunes, us far os is nccesviiry for 
tliu illustration of the poet’s life. In 
the decline of his fortunes, among the 
other modes of supporting his himily, 
it was found necessary to receive a 
few boarders into his house ; and from 
the age of thirteen, Cumpbeil the poet 
was actually engaged in the in^ruction 
of boys, some older, some younger 
than himself. Ills mother, and Isabella, 
the youngest of her daughters, and 
who ulone of her sisters had not 
I’lited from the maternal roof, were 
intimately acquainted with the ballad 
]U)etry of Scotland, and thus the b^’s 
mind and ear were, in tlie earliest 
dawn of life, familiar with the logcnd-i 
of the country, its music, end its 
iliyines. The picture which Burns's 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night" has en¬ 
deared to every reader, of the Scottish 
Icitiier presiding at family prayer, was 
^ ealised in A lexunder ('ampbell's house, 
as, probably, in alino^t every house in 
Scotland at that period. Campbell's 
ast conversations dwelt on hisfathor s 
xleinpure prayers. Tiic very expres- 
ions Used returned to the lij>s of 
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his son at a dntanoe of sixty yoftri of 
time. He never hehrd language, he 
said, the English Liturgy oxcepted# 
more sublime than his Other's at his 
devotional exercises. 

At eight yeu'S old there was the 
sort of separation from his family for 
a few hours in each day, which takes 
place wherever residence near a good 
school gives parents the opportunity of 
thus conducting a hoy's education. His 
father assisted him in the preparation 
of his tasks. This, we suppose, is 
pretty often done by fathers Who have 
notbiDg to do. But imagination glo¬ 
rifies and illuminates whatever it be¬ 
holds, and Dr. Beattie informs uh, 
with touching solemnity, and without 
•a smile, that ** it must have been a 
picture in itself, of no little beauty and 
interest, to see the venerable Nestor 
Stooping over the versions, and direct¬ 
ing the studies of the young Tyr- 
tseus." 

His schoolboy days passed like those 
of other schoolboys brought up in 
a mercantile town. Older ruffians 
taught him to threfw stones. Stealing 
strawberries seems to have originated 
in the depths of his own nature. Ills 
brother Daniel and he devised a plan 
of deceiving their parents with fabri¬ 
cated bulletins of the beiilth of an old 
lady, for whom* they were sent fre- 
quetitly to inquire. It w'as a walk t>f 
a mile, and the young curs found the 
visits of inquiry interrupt their amune- 
ment. One day tliat they brought 
buck an account of the lady being 
quite well, a note arrived, inviting 
old Campbell to the funeral—. 

riic futttiir liKikii 1 Oil tlioiii ill iikni e utul loai», 

Tlic motlici, tn oiutr, Iwxul ImtU »i tliulr enri. 

Campbell preferred the father’s course. 

Four or five years passed. Camp¬ 
bell's schoolmaster said there was no 
such boy, and Beattie says there was 
no such school. We believe it was <1 
very good ono. His noetical mnnia 
hero first manifested iffielf. The death 
of a parrot is commemorated in lines 
better than those of Johnson on the 
lame duck. A translation from “ Ana¬ 
creon ’’ is given in very fluent verse. 

Five sessions of life at (rlasgow Utii- 
versity followed. Dr. Beattie insiTta 
everytliing he can fiud of his writing 
at this period. He would iiavi* hecii 
more Usefully employed if ho told u- 
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what ha read. The priotiog of collie 
exerouea is really a very umaaaning 
thing. There never was a great school 
which could not supply essays in every 
respect as good as CampbeU’si if any 
one could be found to throw away 
time in reodingy or money in printing 
them. They exhibited* howevery con¬ 
siderable ditigencey great faoility in 
versifloatioDy dcUful use of a poor and 
meagre vocabulary ; in thort* poems 
or prose essays* of less real promiscy 
we We never seen. Dr* Beattie 
prints them* as if the production of 
such things was little less than mira- 
oulons. In the fourth sessiony Camp¬ 
bell rose into something better; and 
it is curious enough that it was in 
actual translation that any original 
power first appeared. Part of the 
first chorus in the ** Chcephor® of 
.^schylus*' contains some very vigor¬ 
ous writing* and n sort of imagery is 
formed from the language of ^s- 
ohyluB* which was before him* and 
half-remembered lines of Gray* that is 
often so striking as to make one feel 
that here there is ^promise of a true 
poet. 

In May* 1795* Campbell, who* 
through the whole period of his pre¬ 
vious college life* had been engined in 
the business of tuition, at a time when 
more happily-circumStanced boys are 
receiving* instead of giving* instruction* 
left Glasgow for the island of Mull. 
He was employed as tutor to the 
children of Mrs. Campbell* of Sunipol* 
whom he deaoribes ** as a worthy* 
sensible* widow lady* who treated him* 
with great kindness.” “ I am sure,” 
he adds* ** 1 made a conscience of my 
duty towards my pupils^I never beat 
them* remembering how much I loved 

my father for never having beaten 
>» 

me. 

He bad to pass through Greenock 
on his way* but was so little proud of 
his occupation* that he left his cou¬ 
sins* the Sinolairs* unvisited, though 
it was his desti^ to make one of them 
his wife some mne or ten years after¬ 
wards. He had for the first part of 
his journey fine weather, and a plea¬ 
sant companion in a young friend* on 
an expedition of the same kind to 
another family in the district. The 
young dbmtatcs enjoyed themselves on 
their travels. They lived as cheaply 
as they could* fasted at times* and at 
Idmes beefsteaks vanished before them 


** like smoke.*' Then came twkards of 
ale and Amabsean dialogues in poetry. 
At last they parted company; then 
came rain* ana a weary walk of over 
thirty miles* and at last the point of 
Calliocb. 

At this time Campbell was in his 
eighteenth year. Wc have said that 
be was an indefatigable writer for 
college prises* and we think that the 
growth of his mind was impeded by 
oonatant stimulation. It was* per¬ 
haps* a fortunate thing for him* that 
when ^be got to Mull* bis trunk bad 
been left to be forwarded to him. It 
did not reach him for somo time* and 
he found that there was no such thing 
as a sheet of paper to be bad in the 
island for love or money. If his time 
was compulsorily passed in any way 
but in writing, we think it would be 
so much the Setter. He did, however* 
write; for ** by the time that pens* ink, 
and paper arrived* his ‘ mind was turn¬ 
ed inside out*' and so liberally confined 
to the plaisterythat the wall of his room 
appeared like a spacious broadsheet 
of manuscript.” The thought of the 
** Pleasures of Hope” here first sug¬ 
gested itself. A playful letter of his 
friend* Hamilton Paul* a man of very 
varied and singular talents* seems 
advert to it. The sentence is worth 
transcribing, as* though the words* 
** Pleasures of Hope ” occur in the 
letter* it is possible that neither of the 
correspondents then had the thought 
we now connect with the words. 
Paul liad sent him a dozen lines, 
which he called his Pleasures of 
^Utud< 5 .” and then says, “ Wo have 
now three ‘ Pleasures,’ by first-rate 
men of genius, viz., the 'rlcasurcs of 
Imagination,* the ‘ Pleasures of Mc- 
ra‘6ry,’ and the * Pleasures of Solitude.* 
TiOt us cherish the * Pleasures of Hcmc, ’ 
tlmt wc may soon meet in Alma Ma- 


ter.” 

Of the superstitions of the people 
he had an amusing instance. For the 
purpose 'Of looking far flowers, and 
reading gravestone jnscriptions, ho 
had climbed over a churchyard gate. 
He was seen moving about the church¬ 
yard by persons who did not know^ 
now he got there, and straightway 
there was a mysterious feeling througlx 
the neighbourhood of his approaching 
death. His own person was mistaken 
for lus wraith —a spectral apparition 
which was supposed of fatal omen. 
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A fair cousin of the fhinily where 
he resided made her appearance on a 
visit there, and the poet was smitten. 
It U unlucky that ho made her a pre* 
sent of his pruo poems; for, if we un¬ 
derstand Dr. Beattie rightly, it is to 
the fact of her retuning what he calls 
the precious autc^aph that we owe 
their publication. Bhe is also the he¬ 
roine or one of the heroines—dbr the 
|)oint is disputed between two ladies 
of the same Christian name—.of the 
lines entitled Caroline,*' which are 
found in most editions of Campb^l's 
poems. People cannot, howler, bo 
ronsonnbly called to swear to the truth 
of a song, and this is a point we must 
leave u^xod. 

After a residence of five or six 
months at Sunipol, Campbell returned • 
to Glasgow, to attend his fifth and 
last Umversity session. The same 
friend with whom he bad travelled to 
Mull, was his companion returning. 
The journey by land and water occu- 
j)ie(] four miys; end the scoson^-tho 
close of October.—is one when the moun¬ 
tains arc generally covered with snow. 
‘J'hough he speaks of being ** as gay 
as a lark, and as hardy as the high¬ 
land licather," ho was exposing his 
hcallh to desperate hazards. **Oa 
' oiir way between Oban and Jiochawo 
side, wc were benighted, and totally 
losing our way, were obliged to pass 
a cold night on the lee side of a bare 
wbinstone wall. But wrapping our¬ 
selves in our highland plaiiU, we lay 
quietly down on the ground, and next 
day found ourselves nothing worse fur 
our exposure.” ^ 

Caim)l)eU came agtun ig Glasgow, 
to teach as well as to learn. Among 
his pupils was a youth, afterwards 
known as Lord Cuningbame in the 
J usticiory Court of Edinburgh. Chey 
were boys of nearly the same age, 
and, says Campbell, ** rather like 
playfellows than preceptor and pupil. 
Sometimes, indeed, 1 used to belabour 
him, jocosely olle^ng ray sacred duty 
os a tutor; but I seldom succeeded 
in suppressing his risibility.” Lord 
Cunin^ame’s recollections both of 
Camp^ll's scholarship, of his earnest 
attention to his pupils, of his oratory 
—for he now bcoamo a speaker at 
ilebating clubs—and of the impression 
mode on him by the purity and eleva¬ 
tion of his young tutor’s sentiments, 
ore distinct, and are communicated 
in a pleasing extract from what we 
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In this, as in A»mer sesttons, 
Campbell carried away several priaei, 
chiefly for verse translations fium the 
Greek poets. At the end of the ses¬ 
sion he went to Argyleshire as domes¬ 
tic tutor to Sir Wiul^ N^>ier. His 
duties as tutor occupied but a smaiH 
part of his time, and he tells of’ time 
zealously given to the studv of jnria* 
pmdence. His friend, Hamilton rauh 
was living at Inverary, and firequent 
meetings and frequent corrosponaenoe 
took pmee between them. 

The sceneij of the Highlands im- 
presKd itself on Campbell’s mind; 
and indeed, but for his residence there 
at this period of life, it seems to us 
unlikely riiat he would ever have be¬ 
come, in any high sense of the word— 
that is, in any sense of it—a poet. Not 
merely were the subjects of many of 
the poems that have done most to fix 
him in the aifoctions of a Urge oloss 
of his admirers suggested by the re¬ 
gion in which he then lived, but it 
was actually one of the very few 
periods of his life in which there was 
any time for that communion with his 
own spirit, the habitual exercise of 
which is, above all things, tlie distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the true 
poet. 

The scenery round the form-liouHO 
of “ Downie,” where the poet resided, 
was, in the words of Dr. Beattie, 
fit nursery for a youthful poet, whore 
everything around him fostered a ^las- 
sion for song, enriched his imaatna- 
tion, and peopled his solitude with the 
beings of on ideal world. Here it 
was his custom to saunter for hours 
together, reciting, as ho went, drama- 
tie stanzM from the * Medea,’ or 
giving vent to some fresh inspirations; 
and might it not bo in some of his 
wanderings among these haunted I'ocks 
and glens that the interview between 
Locmcl and the wizard first presented 
itself to his mind ? Few better scenes 
could have been found.” 

Wc wish that we had room for an 
account of the place by the Kev. 
Thomas Wright, who succeeded tlie 
poet, if we understand Dr. Beattie 
rightly, in the office of educating his 
pupil. We must make room for a 
sontenco 


(( 


On approaching the house of Dow- 
mc, the visitor will remark a small wing 
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to ie<} w««tora fride, kMwn by 
ihft namo of the 'Booheloi/ It ia on- 
fared by an intornul wooden Staircase, 
and coDRiNts of a small apartment with 
one window, and a recess of sufQoient 
diroonsions to contain a bed. That 
toom was at once tho private study, the 
class-room, and dormitory of the poet. 
From the frona door of the house 
itself you stop at once into a small 
garden, with a few fruit-trees in it} 
and along its outer, or western side, 
runs a narrow and rudoly-forroed path¬ 
way, loading to a small landing-place on 
the boach—often trod by Campbell— 
where a boat, such as is commonly em¬ 
ployed by Highland families, was usually 
nxod. Ono of the most favourite di¬ 
versions, in which the poet often took a 
share, was that of lannching the boat, 
when, in particular states of the tide, 
the bay was visited by immense shoals 
of fish, that excoedeil all powers of cal- 
«nilation, or even thought. Another of tho 
poet’s amusements was the launch of the 
ooat every Saturday, that we might pro¬ 
ceed to a small isTand, a little further 
south, in order, by more swiftness of 
foot and power of hand, to lay hold of 
a sheep, which, along with barley sconos, 
cream, butter and eggs, and homo-made 
cheese, was to keen till) bouse in food for 
the ensuing week.'—Vol. i. p. 181-3. 

When Campbell returned to Glas¬ 
gow, it became ncoessary for him to 
think of some profession by which he 
conld live. Ho bad for a while thought 
of medicine, but his health was nilectcd 
by the dissecting-room, and this was 
given up almost without a trial. 
During nis third college 6C.S8ion he 
had walked to Edinlmr^i, to hcai* the 
trial of Gerald. The laws of Scot¬ 
land punished sedition with transpor¬ 
tation. But as ill England fine and 
imprisomnent was the extreme mea¬ 
sure of punishment, it was regarded 
as absolute injustice to deal to Gerald 
and his associates the severer penalty. 
Gerald defended himself. His speech 
was one of stirring eloquence, and 
Campbell returned home an ora¬ 
tor and a patriot. His temper beciunc 
gloomy and abstracted; bo separated 
himself from his former companions. 
He had been always fond of debating 
societies; but now he frequented them 
more assiduously; he declaimed in 
fervent language against every insti¬ 
tution of society; his family feared 
the approach of actual insanity; but 
i fever of excitement passed away, 
~lampbcU scorned for a while to 
I- il : tho bar as a profession. 



During hif residence in the High¬ 
lands, for tbe two summers that he 
was doing tvior, he all along thought 
of the bar as his future destination; 
and now, after passing a little time 
with his pRl*ent8, be again made his 
way to Edinburgh, thinking ** to com¬ 
bine law and literature''-.-to give part 
of his days to attendance ou profes¬ 
sional lectures, and the rest to the 
booksellers. 

His first visit in Edinburgh was to 
bis pupil, Cuninghamc. Cuninghame 
was preparing for tbe bar, and, accord¬ 
ing to 4ho then system of education, 
was working in the office of a writer to 
the signet. Campbell toldhiin hisohjcct, 
and Cuninghamc obtained employment 
for him os a writing clerk in the office 
, of some acquaintance. Ho soon found 
an opportunity of being introduced to 
Dr. Anderson, the editor of the “ Bri¬ 
tish Poets," and Anderson, who was 
pleased with some epe<umens of his 
poems, recommended him to Mundell, 
an eminent bookseller. Mundell cm- 
plwcd him to prepare an abridgment 
of Bryan Edwards' “ West Indies,” and 
gave him twenty guineas for the work. 

Wo have the opportunity of giving a 
few sentences from an unpublished es¬ 
say road at tho Koyal Irish Academy 
by our distinguished friend, Doctor' 
Drummond, who me^Campbcll at Glas¬ 
gow, where they were students nt tho 
same time—Campbell, however, being 
on the eve of his departure at tbe time 
that Dr. Drummond commenced his 
studies: 

^ “There wore a numbor of students 
^from Ireland at Glasgow, among whom 
Campbell r'as a favourite—the more so, 
as he felt for somo of thorn a particular 
frieudsliip, and participatod in what 
woro then the popular political feelings 
of l^shmeu prior to tho insurreetlon of 
1798." 

Dr. Drummond mentions the prizes 
obtained by Campbell for poetical (ex¬ 
ercises, and communicates some infor¬ 
mation not to be found in Beattie’s 
book— 

^'Campbell had the honour of reading 
some of them aloud in tbe common ball, at 
tho delivery of prizes, on the 1st of May, 
1790. During the session, he hud been 
assistant in their studies to the two elder 
sons of Mr. Kennedy, of Cultra, near 
Belfast, and to Samuel Allen, of Larne, 
afterwards Dr. Allen, of the lower part 
of the county of Antrim. 

“Having finished bis studies in Glas- 
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ff ovr, ho wont to Ddiubnrgh in qne^t of 
l.orarj oooupation. Thoro ho was iii> 
troduced to Dr. Robert Aadorson. 
'I'o him Campbell nrescntod some 1lao« 
(m thn subject of Hone: ho thought the 
fuibjoot wortliy of being amplified into a 
imom of loftier aims and pretensions. 
The result was tho * Floasures of 
Hope.’ 

** He gave the copyright to a book* 
seller for a trifle. The work ran spoodil^ 
through two editions. A superior edi¬ 
tion was then published by subscriptiou 
for the authors benefit. In connexion 
with this topic, l>r. Anderson told mo 
an incident charaotoristio of Campbell's 
independent spirit. The Earl of Buchan 
had subscribed for ten or twenty copies, 
Atid sent to Campbell his subscription, 
not intending that more than one copy 
should bo sent to him in lieu of the 
whole number. Campbell expressed ' 
great indignation that he should bo 
HuppoBod to rooeivo money without ro- 
turning an equivalent, and sent the 
whole number for which the earl had 
subscribed.’’ 

Anderson’s own reputation was in¬ 
volved in the success of the “ I’lcu- 
suixifl of Hope.” He had been every¬ 
where announcing the advent of a 
great poet, and to have his predic¬ 
tions falsified would not do; poorCarnp- 
/■ bell was harassed by him till every 
line was elaborated into something 
that satislli'd Anderson’s car or mind. 
Dr. Beattie has given us the opportu¬ 
nity of* comparing tho opening of tho 
poem, as it now stands, with tiie com¬ 
paratively rude structure of the en¬ 
trance, as planned by its architect. 
The original manuscript is in the pos- * 
scs.si(m of a gentleman in ]^dinburgh, 
and as it consists of but four hundred 
lines,wehoj)cciirioHity maybe gratified 
by its publication. Changes can scarce* 
ly be made in any composition wiAout 
introducing some obscurity. The au¬ 
thor’s mind is more intent on inweav¬ 
ing something new, than on expanding 
or illustrating what he had before 
written. However skilfully the addi¬ 
tions are made, the inserted passages 
arc comiected by arbitrary or artificial 
links of connexion. In works of the 
strictest and closest reasoning this is 
the case; so much so that in many pa¬ 
ragraphs of ** Butler’s Analogy” 


author's meaoiag hftf b«m rendered 
doub^ul by bis lUterAtions of the text, 
and is in some important particulars 
fixed only by colUUon with the ori¬ 
ginal edition,* Hpw much more must 
wis be the case with a poaoA ? 

Of the uncertainty ofToc^ 
we have a striking instMcew 
here. The first lines of the Ineosurjis 
of Hope" were said to bo written m 
the Highlands, and a scene shown to 
Dr. Beattie as the original of the land¬ 
scape with which that po<mi opens. 
This was not impoaaible. There Was 
nothing for a while to contradict it* 
One hiU may be very unlike anotbtf 
in nature, but words will not exhibit 
the difference, and a Highland guide 
may get a few shilling by^ leading 
str^ers to whatever place it answers 
his purpose to connect with tlie lan¬ 
guage of a popular poem. The un- 
contradictod statement is circulated in 
every part of the empire by the sum¬ 
mer visitors of the scene. It is be¬ 
lieved by every one of them, and the 
fable, arising from accidental mistake, 
or from the tricks of jicrsons intcrostod 
in bringing strangers to any particular 
locality, has at once numberless wit¬ 
nesses, cver^ one of whom is sjtoakifig 
truth. A single season is, under cir¬ 
cumstances that do not Icml to any 
particular examination, suflictent to 
establish for dVer any legend. An 
accidental letter of Campbell’s dis¬ 
proves tho whole Highland story. 
Writing to the daughter of Stephen 
Kemble, be says: 

** The day that I first met vour ho¬ 
noured father was at Henry Siddons’, 
on the Calton Hill In Edinburgh. Tho 
socnory of the Frith of Forth was In 
full view f>om the house; tho timo was 
summer, and tho weather peculiarly 
balmv and beautiful. 1 was a young, 
.shrinxing, bashful creature: my poems 
were out but a few days. Your dear 
father praised my work, and quoted 
the lines— 

..«'xig iiiBtunce lends euchnDtmeat to the view,* &o. 

looking at the very hills that had sug¬ 
gested tile thought.”—Vol. i. pp.i2fi7,258. 

The “Pleasures of Hope” became 
instantly popular. It had its choi'ins. 


• A very important part of tho v^ue of Professor Fitxgerald's edition of “ But¬ 
ler's Analogy,** Is that he exhibits the author's alterations of the text in the succes¬ 
sive editions. 
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not ftlone for the lovor*j of poetry—. 
for youD^f ** with whom,” as 
Wordsworth says, "poetry is n pas¬ 
sion," but for every ono. Tho topics 
which most engaged public attention 
—the slave trade, the French Revo¬ 
lution, the partition of Poland, widows 
bnming on funeral piles, and patriots 

“ Doomed the loag iilea of SrdnejT'.coTe to eee,*' 

were all to be found there, and the 
marked lines in the ** Pleasures of 
Hope” were the established clap-traps 
of democratic orators ; and this was 
in the year 1799, when political dis¬ 
cussion was the universal business of 
the empire. The praises of popular 
books cu travels, and of poetry, round 
a place in a poem, tho professed object 
of which made the introduction of any- ' 
thing whatever not inappropriate. The 
style, without indicating anything 
very original in tho character of the 
writer's mind, was his own. There 
was h skilful adaptation of popular 


models. The cadence of many pus- 
sages brought back ilie manner of 
fbrmer poets, never their very lan¬ 
guage ; at least, the wurd-catebt^rs, 
who live on syllables, found not a 
single line, which being from a poem 
in every one’s hand, was either un¬ 
consciously used, or used, as an allu¬ 
sion to ^oRible would be used,without 
the author for a moment thinking of 
any one being misled into the suppo¬ 
sition that bo was claiming as his own 
the property of anotbor* The effect 
of tbe^ passage is improved to th^ 
acquainted with the source from which 
it is taken. An instance, in which the 
beauty of tho passage is increased by 
such allusion, occurs in CampboU's 
" Ode to Kemble on leaving.th6 Stage.” 
Campbell has in no way indicated the 
allusion, nor do wo know that it has 
ever been pointed out, but surely to 
suppose tho allusion meant by the 
poet is to heighten the effect of tho 
passage. But let the reader judge 


" High were the task—too high— 

Ye ooDBcious bosoms here, 

In words to piuot your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear. 

But who forgets that white discrownod head— 

Those bursts of reason’s half-extinguished glare— 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed. 

In doubt more touching than despair, 

If *twac reality he felt ?” 


No inverted commas distinguish any 
of tho words in this passage. It has 
never been printed with any note. 
Yet is it possible that Campbell was 
not thinking of Charl^ the First’s 
lines,written during his imprisonment, 
in which he ^aks of ** his white dis¬ 
crowned head?” Suppose the allusion, 
which elevates the passage into the 
highest rank of imaginative poetry, 
not present to the poet's mind, and 
the passage becomes one ordinary in 
its conception—a mere account of a 
theatricaT scene, not unhappily ex¬ 
pressed, 

** There are a thousand such elsewhere. 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

This is a case in whidi we think the 
poet would have been wise to have 
forced the allusion—supposing it in¬ 
tended by him—on the attention of 
hi^ readers, by distinguishing the bor- 

* :jirQrds by invw^ commas. 

fahtecond or third edition of the 


poem a passage of great beauty was 
introduced 

" Oh, doep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, tho twilight of our 
woes,’/ 

The p^ago in the first part, be¬ 
ginning— 

" Angel of lifo, thy glittering wings ex- 
^oro 

Earth’s loveliest bounds and ocean’s 
wildest shore,” 

was set to music. 

Campbell was everywhere feted—at 
every dinner and every coterie in 
Edinburgh. Idolatry forgot itself al- 
t(^ther, when bis worshippers affirm¬ 
ed their admiration of bis poem, in 
which there is not”—such was the 
language of tho Pleasure-worshippers 
—" a vulgar line, and not a vulgar 
word.” How little did these people 
feel or know that at that very moment 
a school of poetry was arising in Eng- 
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jondj wd in Scotland too> whiolii dcaU 
ing with tlio elouicnta )7 pasidons of 
our nature, oouM not nna adequate 
expression, witkoni violating all those 
<'oin entionalities and getting rid of the 
** great vulgar,” as well os ** the 
Binull.” 

(Campbell was honostly indignant at 
(‘Very thing that looked like oppres* 
sion. The sanguinary pouol orae of 
that day shocked hun | and the senti¬ 
ments of sqch men as Campbell gra¬ 
dually influencing—almost creating— 
public opinion, aided the Mackintowes 
and Romillys in their successf&l efforts 
for its mitigation. Godwin's ** Caleb 
Williams” was one of his text^books, 
which ho believed to give a true pio- 
tun^ of society in England, and the 
wrongs which it was possible, under* 
the sanction of the laws, for the 
wealthy to inflict on the innocent. 

It is remembered that ** at the 
Edinburgh aoiries his favourite song 
was, * Ye gentlemen of England,* with 
the music of which he was particularly 
struck, and determined to writo now 
words to it. Hcncc liis * Mariners of 
England,’ part of which, if not all, ho 
is said to Imvo composed after one of 
Ihoso family parties. It was not, 
however, until after he had retired to 
iiallsbon,” sa^s Dr. Beattie, <*and 
felt his patriotism kindled the an- 
nounccmonl of the war with Denmark, 
that he fliiished the original sketch, 
and sent it homo to Mr. Berry, of 
the Morning Chronicle.*’ It must con¬ 
stantly occur, that to the very last 
moment before publication of a poem, 
alterations and additions arc made— 
nay, that the very incident, which 
.seems to suggest a poem, may, as in 
this case, be but the occasion which 
brings before the public thoughts ma¬ 
tured within the mind, but till tlftn not 
finding proper time or place for their 
aetuaT development or manifestation. 
Here is a poem that, if you look at 
the internal evidence, must have been 
written long years after Campbell’s 
residence in Edinburgh. To ^ the 
date of mental creations of this kind, 
and to seek to force them into minute 
accordance with actual fact, to which 
they ore never, and, it is demon¬ 
strable, from the nature of the poet’s 
art, can scarcely ever be striotly truo 
—is, in its nature, a mistake. The 
birth of a poem oannot lie, like the 
hirtli of B cnild, or the date of a writ, 
flxed to a particular moment of time. 


We do not almt onr eyns to the evi¬ 
dence which would go to get rid of 
Dr. Beattie^s statement of the poem 
being written in l&linburgh in 1709. 
Wo only say, that from the nature of 
tho case, such evidence does not dis¬ 
turb the general fact of the peetn 
being, in every true sense of 
word, composed at tho time stated by 
Dr. Beattie. Indeed wo ^nk we 
^Id prove, that, of almost all tite 
poems sent by Campbell from Gerw 
many for pubucatlon, in tlto wiat(W of 
1800, or the spring of 1801, there 
were pre-existing phantoms- But of 
this hereafter. 

We have accounts of the society of 
Edinburgh in which Campbell found 
himself; they dwell on the ea- 
pecial kindness of Dugald Stuart, 
and Scott, and Anderson, when ovety 
thirm and every body was kind. 
Still the sale of his poem could not 
last for ever, and Campltell medi¬ 
tated tho invasion of Eugland. Ho 
would inarch to London; bo would 
conquor all obstaoles; ho would fight 
for bread—alas I the resolutions come 
to that,—among Its opulent book¬ 
sellers : but he would first ramble 
through Germany, and loam what ho 
could of its language and litoral ure. 
Accident favoured this plan, and in 
company with his brother Daniel, 
who was looking for inorcantile cm- 

^ 01 , as a manufacturer at ilam- 
-aud entrusted, we bclievot 
witfii tho caro of two hoys, who 
wore going to Ratisbon—Campbell 
sailed from Leith. Cauipbell and his 
young friends remained al)ont eight 
days at llambui^h, and then left fur 
Ratisbon, oia Loipsic, and reaehcil 
tho former place on the 2l8t or 22nd 
of July. Mr. Campbell romainod 
some time with us”—wo transcribe 
—not from Dr. Beattie’s lH>ok, but— 
from a letter of one of his companions 
_**at Ratisbon, and then loft for 
Austria. On his return, ho iq;ain 
stayed with us some time; but in tlm 
interim, as I hod been told, ho had 
gone over the battle-fleld of ITohen- 
findon. The precise date of his re- 
turn from Austria I do not recollect; 
but his stay with us was short, and he 
left for Hootlnnd.” 

Tho author of this letter is under a 
mistake, in saying that Campbell wont 
over tho battlc-mihl of Honenlindon. 
If ho did, it must have been months 
before the battle. It is said in Cham- 
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ben's ** Ovclop»dia of Englisli Lite- 
rstnn*«” tbat ne witnessed tbe battlo 
of Hohenlindcn from tbe monttsl«ry of 
St. Jacob’s. This is a mistalu). Carnp- 
boll vras at Allona at the time tbo 
battlo vras fought. We r^et tbat 
we have not any opportunity of ex¬ 
amining Washington Irving's Ameri¬ 
can edition of Campbell’s works, as we 
dnd a letter of Campbell's quoted by 
Jlr. Beattie from Washington Irvi^, 
on a very natural misinterpretatioBlof 
which, and a little of American bio¬ 
graphic fancy, we believe the whole 
storv built. The passage from Camp- 
belles letter is—“I remember how 
litUe 1 valued the art of painting 
before I got into the heart of such 
impressive scenes; but in Germany I 
would have given anything to have 
poHCSSod an art ca{)ablc of conveying 
ideas inaccessible to speech and writ¬ 
ing. Some particular scenes were, in- 
indeed, rather overcharged with that 
degree of the terrific whiuh oversteps the 
sublime: qnd I own that my Hesn yet 
creeps at the recollection of spring- 
wagons and ho^itals. But tbe sight 
of Ligoldstadt in ruins, or IJphenun- 
den covered with fire, seven miles in 
circumference, were spectacles never 
to bo forgotten." This is not, neces¬ 
sarily, Campbell's seeing the battle of 
Uohenlinden, nor can we say exactly 
what it is. llr. Beattic’plainly thinks 
the word did not exist at all in Camp¬ 
bell's letter, and the printer’s devil 
is made bear the blame, now plausibly, 
lot the reader judge. ** Uoncnlindcn 
is, perhaps, a misprint for Zandshut, 
on the Iscr, Lcipsheim, near Guns^rg, 
or Donauwertf where battles and coti- 
fiagratio-M took place during the sum¬ 
mer campaign, the etfects of tvhich the 
poet may have witnessed nficr his ar¬ 
rival on the Danube.” There is more 
confusion, we suspect, iu all this, than 
ever printer’s devil was able to create. 
From these A'ogments of letters, 
patched and pieced together as suits 
“ the web-work" of Irving’s “story," 
little can be gathered. Give us any 
one of Campbell’s letters entire, and 
we can then guess at its interpretation. 
As it is we assume anunbroken context, 
and forget how many clauses are' omit¬ 
ted that vary orHmit the meaning. The 
change of a tense, the writing “ have" 
for “had," “and” for “but,”while 
it may be Q^te justifiable and abso' 
lnteW.iieo|jnry for the purposes of 
the.iirrti 01 a story, renders his 


excerpts of no value whatever, when 
you wish to use thorn as evidence of 
anything not distinctly before the nar¬ 
rator's mind. “ WAcn,*' “ icAsre," 
“to whom/* tho letter quoted was 
written, is not communicate. Irving's 
book, perhaM, explains all. We sup¬ 
pose that the following passage from 
a letter of Campbell’s to his eldest 
brother in Virginia had something to 
do with tho mistake 

“ Never shall time efface from my 
memory that hour of astonishment and 
Buspeuued breath, when 1 stood with the 
good Monks of St James, to overlook a 
charge of Klenau’s cavalry upon tho 
French under Gronler. 'We saw tho firo 
given and returned, and heard distinctly 
tho sound of tho French pas de charge 
oolleoting the lines to attack in close co¬ 
lumn. After three hours, a park of ar¬ 
tillery was opened beneath tho walls 
of the Monastery; and several drivers, 
stationed there to convey tho M'ounded 
in spring-wagons, wore killed in our 
sight.”—Vol. 1 . p. 28i. 

Thus the monastery of St, Jacob’s^ 
from which he is supposed to have 
seen the battle of IJohenlinden, will 
turn out to be the Scottish Convent of 
St. James at Uatisbon, and the time 
to have been July, not December; 
and what is of most moment, and cal¬ 
culated to disturb all deductions from 
the kind of ovidcnce that bi'oken 
scraps of letters afibrd, the word “ Ho- 
henlinden," has been introduced, by 
some person or other in one of the suc¬ 
cessive transcripts of a passage quoted 
to servo tm immediate purpose, into a 
letter of C^aiupbell's, or somediing or 
other baa been omitted from that letter 
which would qualify the uppai’cnt mean¬ 
ing of the passage as it now stands. 

Cflhnpbell’s rambles in the countries 
which were so soon to be the scat of 
active war, were interrupted by the 
termination of an armistice that had 
existed for some months between 
France and Austria. On the eve of 
recommencing hostilities, he made his 
way homeward, stopping for some 
months at Altona, where he arrived 
at the close of October, 1800. An 
ei^agement with Mr. Ferry, of tbe 
Chronicle, to supply him with 
short poems for his paper, was among 
his ways and means, aM be set him¬ 
self down diligently'to work. Among 
tbe poems first commumcated to the 
public, in what CfUBpbell regarded os 
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A modo injurioiU io Ui repntation, 
were tlio ** Lhie^ on rerisitiog a sco&o 
in Argylesbirc'/' ‘^Tho Marinors of 
England,’* and ** The Exile of Erin." 
The two latter were given without bis 
name. There was iubo *'The Beech 
Tree’s rctition.’* There were several 
others with which, for the most part, 
his name was given, but which, being 
loosely^ thrown together for the mere 
occasion, have not found a place in his 
works. “ The Mariners oi England" 
and “The Exile of Erin" wore cast 
in moulds already prepared. ** Ye 
Oentlemen of England, wluf live at 
home at suggesting the lirstj# 

and the other being, it would seem, 
in sentiment and in metro, an imita> 
tion of some Irish song, probably 
that beginning, ** Oreen were theJielas* 
where my forefaiiten dwelL oh.’' 

Campbell remained at liamburgh, or 
the neighbourhood, till 1801, bur* 
nishing up any scraps of verse he 
could find among his papers, com- 
jdaiiung of cold and-rheuinatism that 
would scarce allow him to hold a pen. 
lie returned in March, 1801, passed 
a few weeks in London, where he was 
introduced by I’orry to many of the 
Whig literary and political celebrities. 
After a sliort stay he returned to 
i' Scotland, to find himself on his arrival 
accused of high treason. The sheriff 
of Edinburgh was distressed at having 
to notice of his arrival at all. 

“ Why would you force yourself on 
us. Do you nut know there is a writ 
out against you for conspiring with 
Moreau, when in Austria, and more 
lately witli tlie Irish in Hamburgh, to 
land French forces in Irelai^. ” Camp¬ 
bell was able to get rid of The charge, 
and he and the sherifT discussed a bot¬ 
tle of claret together before the inves¬ 
tigation was supposed to have flhally 
closeii. Anioiig the treasonable papers 
in his trunk, which was examined, the 
sherilF came across “ Ye Mariners of 
England.” 

Campbell had meditated a poem call¬ 
ed “the Queen of the North," and ho 
and his friends had collected materials 
for a poem, descriptive of the scenery 
round Edinburgh, and the stories con¬ 
nected with the place. The subject 
was ill-conceived, and never executed. 

It led to some hampering engagements 
with an Edinburgh booksmler, who 
advanced him money on the strength of 
the project* Campbell’s father was now 
dead, and support of bis mother was 


mninly thrown on him. A subscriptioti 
edition of the xpieaauresof Hope” (we 
believe the second BubscriptioneMllUon) 
was planned, and Campbell went ^ 
Liverpool, where Dr, Currie aided hioi 
in every way he could.- From 14ter- 
pool he went to London. ZiiJune,l8(MI, 
ne writes to Scott imd tells him of 
*< i^hiel,'’ which appears to have bem 
writUm about that time. Ihere are 
one or .two letters of tho late 
Minto about this date* We bolietie 
that Campbell was for a while his psi*> 
rate secretary. There appear to have 
been strong feelings of kindliness be¬ 
tween them. Campbell lived in ^ 
house for a while. From Lc^on he 
paid a second visit to Liverpool (1602)* 
One of Dr. Beattie’s correspondents 
tells of a scene of torture whore Camp¬ 
bell was the victim, and Hohenlinden 
the subject of what Is colled conversa¬ 
tion. “ Campbell," said one of tiie 
party, “ you poets deal in hyperbole, 
but surely you exceed all license when 
you say— 

* And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed tho red artillery.' 

If their flash was so loud, wliat must 
have been tho report ?" 

Campbell was fool enough to an¬ 
swer a fool according to his folly ; 
whon anothew of the company inter¬ 
fered— 

* Then shook tbo hills, with thunder 

rivon! 

Then ruRhed tho stood, to battle 
driven I’ 

Oh, what a falling off is there 1" 

“ How could I help it '(*" said tho 

E oct, somewhat moved. “The battle 
ogan by a general discharge of artil¬ 
lery along Uic whole lino; and then, 
amidst the obscurity of the smoki^ tho 
cavalry made their attauk on the 
broken ranks of tho enemy." 

“ Well parried j but— 

* Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave,' 

is Milton’s." 

“ Oh, I know to what you allude," 
said Campbell, sharply— 

* Wave, 

Your tops, ye pines, in sign uf worship, 
wave.’ 

Is that a fault ?" 

“ Well, let that pass $ but were 
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yonr noldiers buried feet downwards ; 
wu) wbat wa9 the size of the turfs that 
covered them ? for you say— 

* And every turf beneath his feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.' ” 

Tills cruel banter, in which it could 
not bo determined how much was jest, 
how much was earnest, at last irri¬ 
tated and provoked the poet. He 
made an offbrt to leave the room, but 
seems to have controlled his temper. 
A la^ present said— 

** Come, dear Mr. Campbell, kindly 
understand and formve these thought¬ 
less jokers j bad they not prized the 
poem, it would not have stuck so fast 
in their memory." 

The hilarity of the evening was not, 
however, restored. 

From Ziiverpool he returned to I^on- 
don; and in London and its neigh¬ 
bourhood the rest of his life, with the 
exception of occasional absences of u 
few months, and the last half-year at 
Boul(^e, was passed. In September, 
1^3, be married; and in the follow¬ 
ing year, removed, With bis wi^ and 
eldest son, to Sydonbom, from which 
he rode into town every day; some 
fixed engagements with the Philo9o- 
phical jSa^zijie and the Star news¬ 
paper makm^ daily to London 
necessary, ^eae cn^gemonts gave 
him ^£200 a-year; but the expense of 
keeping a horse left him but little 
whieb he could call his own out of this. 
'What Campbell says of autliors, ar¬ 
tists, and all persons relying on pre¬ 
carious sources of income, is sadly 
true, but docs not express half the 
sad truth of this most miserable con¬ 
dition of life. 

He worked hard, and ho worked 
well. The Annals of Great Britain" 
..a continuarion of Hume and Smol- 
lot, throe volumes, written for £300— 
is a very useful compilation, on tho 
accuracy of which—and wo have our¬ 
selves had frequent occasions to test 
it~.we cun, for the most port de¬ 
pend:— 

“ Labouring in this way, T contrived 
to support my mother, and wife, and 
children. . . . Life became tolera¬ 
ble to me, and, at Sydenham, oven 
aneeable. I had always my town 
mends to corao and partake of my hum- 
tda^faro of a Sunday; and among my 
AMlliVboars, 1 had an elegant sooioty, 


among whom I coanted «.lnenre friead«. 
It so happened that the dearest friends 
1 had there were thorough Fortes; and 
my Whigpitm lirae as stcMfasf as itsdll 
continues to be; but this aoouaintatico 
ripening Into friendship, called forth 
new liberalism in my mind, and possibly 
also in theirs.”—Vol. u. 27. 

In another afTectiug letter ho says .— 

** ‘ I do not moan to say that wo su& 
fered tho absolute privations of poverty. 
But 1 shall never forget my boqsiv- 
tions whon I one day received a letter 
from my eldest brother in America, 
stating that the casual remittances which 
he had made to my mother, must now 
cease, on account of his unfortunato 
circumstances; and that I must under¬ 
take alone the pious duty of supporting 

our widowed parent.In 

another atfectlng passage ho says—* 1 
had never known m earnest the fear of 
poverty before; but it now came upon 
me like a ruthless fiend. If 1 were sen¬ 
tenced to live my life over again, and 
had tho power of supplicating adversity 
to spai’o me, 1 would say—Oh, Adver¬ 
sity 1 take any other shape I . . 'I'o 

meet those pressing demands,’ be adds. 
* I got literary engagements both in prose 
ana poetry; but a malady came ovi>r 
me, which put all poetry, and (>v<*n ima¬ 
ginative prose, out of the question. 

“ * Throbbing as my temples were, af¬ 
ter sleepless and auxious nights, I was 
obliged next d^ to work at such lite¬ 
rary labour as I could undertake—that 
is, at prosaic tasks of compilation, 
abridgment, or commoti-pluco thnuglit 
which required littlo more than the la¬ 
bour of penmanship. 

“ * It is always a misfortune for a lite¬ 
rary man to have recourse to anony¬ 
mous writfag—let hU motives be never 
so innocent I wrote on all snbjects, 
even including agriculture; and smilu 
but hoar me; for, odd as it may seem, 
I teft you the truth in saying, that by 
writing on agriculture. 1 aoijuirod so 
much knowledge on tho subject as to 
have been more than once complimented 
on that knowledge by practical far¬ 
mers."—"Vol. ii. pp. 27, 28. 

In a letter to Sir Waller Scolt is 
communicated the original draft of the 
naval ode now known by the name of 
the ** Battle of the Baltic." The iirst 
sketch is exceedingly spirited, and con¬ 
tains much worthy of preservation. 
It ought to be given in any future 
edition of the poems. In 1805 lie was 
iven a pension of £200 a*ycar. rc- 
uced, however, by olEce foes and the 
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inodiM tax, to ^168. From the fint, 
he divided it with his mother^ whose 
Itipport had now almost entirelf fallen 
on him. Tho pension was given tinder 
Fox's administration, through what 
distinct interest Campbell never knew. 

" Lord Minto’a, interest*" he says* 

* ‘ I know was not wanting; but I hope 
I may say, without ingratitude to 
others* that I believe Charles Fox and 
JiOrd Holland would have bestowed 
tliu boon, without any other interven¬ 
tion.'' 

It was intended by Fox’s govem- 
mont to have found some iheans of 


fore he submitted anything to the 
public eye* we wish to be lot into Us 
study* and see, if possible tho first 
sket^es which have oeen refined into 
beau^; but in diiskeatu not,assisted 
by Mr. Beattie. * . 

The subject Of his poem liu- 
gested by the ts^wo^ in which ne 
was engaged* In tho year in which 
he commenced me poem* ^ wri^ 
ten an account of the Ame^MU- wi^* 
in his ** Annals Of Great fi^taiiL" 
Wo transcribe a sentence* which 
the argument of his poems— 


employing Campbell in tho public ser- * 
vice; but Fox died too soon for the 
purpose. CampbdOl hod no other 
claim than that which ability and di¬ 
ligence seem to give a man—ho had* 
not the talent of sturdy begging; and 
without this* we suspe^ that whether 
Fox had lived or di<m* the case would 
have ended as it did* by his havingto 
soli his soul to the printer’s devil. Ibo 
printer's devil—slave and master both 
—promised him* as in the old stories 
of conjurors, wealth and fame* and 
paid him with anxieties and the glitter 
of fashionablo notoriety. A true poet, 
ho was called away nrom his proper 
occupation by tho business of editing 
magazines* and writing criticisms for 
reviews—both of thorn important avo¬ 
cations, but perhaps better done by 
men of different talents from Camp¬ 
bell’s. Tho pension was properly be¬ 
stowed* and at the right time* for 
Campbell was now but twenty-eight. 
It ought to have been larger; but it 
is probable that in this tho ministers 
had no choice. Ho prc^igstcd an edi¬ 
tion of tho British poets in conjunction 
witli Scott. A tliousand pounds was 
asked by Campbell and Scott* and tho 
booksellers refused; they got^Chal- 
inors to do a work that answered their 
purposes, for £300. Tho booksellers 
lost* wo should think, by not accept¬ 
ing the offer; but literature gained. 
It was about this time that Scott was 
beginning to pour forth his groat 
powers, which it is fortunate were not 
then interrupted. Campbell, too* 
about this timo commenced ** Gcr- 
trude of Wyoming.*' Doctor Beattie 
has not given us ns much information 
as wo could have wished about Camp- 
hell’s poetical habits. Where there 
was such fastidious taste as Oamp- 
bcU’s, and such interminable hfoour 
of correction as was taken, by him bc> 


** In the month of July* 1778, OoloQOl 
Butler, a British agent with thO lh« 
dians, along with hU associato Brand^ 
a monster, half-Indian, half-Eurone^ 
by birth, led out a force of sixteen foeu* 
sandmen against the beautiful settle¬ 
ment of Wyoming, on the’ elopes of the 
Susquehana. Of the wholo desCsuotive 
force, four hundred were native Indiana; 
but the military epirit of these warriors 
seemod a suflioient lever for the whole 
mass. Tho first garrison that foil in 
the way of these mvaders bad not iho 
shape of capitulation proposed to them, 
but wore all slaughtered or burnt alive. 
The whole of ^is infbnt settlement, 
comprehending several townships and 
fair plantations, the abodes of a peace¬ 
ful and happy peopl%'’rioh In their fer¬ 
tile soil, and blest with this finest oil* 
mate under hepves, was delivered to the 
fury of the savages. Their women and 
children were consigned to the swm'd 
or to confiagration; and amidst the ge¬ 
neral dostruotion, mlnuto cruelties were 
inflicted on individual suflTerers, woluli it 
baffles human language sufficiently to 
paint or to execrate.” 

The individual portraits in ** Ger¬ 
trude*" it would appear* wore skot^od 
from actual life. Jdr. Mayo, a friend 
of his* resident at Sydenham* was the 
type of the poet’s Albert* tho patri¬ 
archal judge of his imagined settle¬ 
ment. For this wo have the poet’s 
own authority. Tho Indian chief of 
half^casto, who makes such a figure 
in the poem, and who is represented 
tiiore in the same colours as in the 
pa.*i8ngo we have quoted in tho An¬ 
nals," has been, m the notes to the 
late edition of “ Gertrude," sum¬ 
marily dismissed to the realms of 
fiction. It seems that all tho stories 
about him copied from one volume 
to another,. are without foundation— 
that he waa entirely unconcerned in 
tho partkttlar expedition—ijiat he 
* 









was a humsTio iiibq, and did all he 
could to Boften the horrors^ of war— 
juid that the statement of his being of 
mixed blood was an ingredient that 
seems originally thrown by some 
romancer^ seeun^ to heighten the 
horror, by depriving Brandt, as far as 
he could, of human sy^athy, was al¬ 
together unfounded, fourteen or fif¬ 
teen years after the publication of the 
poem, the son of Brandt demanded 
trom Oampbell, that he would retract 
the imputations thus cast upon his 
parent. He furnished evidence that 
eyeiT part of the statement afiectiog 
his miner was false; and CampbeU 
in a letter, preserved in ** Stone’s Life 
of Brandt,” and which Beattie ought 
to have printed, did what he could to 
undo the mischief, which, though not 
originating with him, had been clothed 
by him in the winged words of verse, 
and thus irrevoc&ly dispersed over 
the world. Brandt’s name, however, 
unluckily was one of the rhymes in a 
complex stanza, and from this position 
it was impossible to dislodge it. There 
it will remain as long as the poem of 
“ Gertrude” exists. A note doubtfully 
repairs the evil. It is a mere accident 
whether the note is read or not; but 
more could scaredy bo done. 

O’Connor's Cnild” was his next 
poem. ** It was,'* says Doctor Beattie, 
suggested by seeing, in his own garden, 
the dower of Love lies Bleeding. It 
was written during the autumn, finish¬ 
ed in December, sent to press in Ja¬ 
nuary, and come out with a new edi¬ 
tion of * Gertrude,’ early in the 
spring.” It was, of all Campbell’s 
poems, that which he himself loved 
the most, and of all his poems it is the 
most graceful and the most perfect. 
It is a poem of which the unity arises 
firom the growth and evolution of the 
primary idea, not from juxtaposition 
of striking and unconnected images, 
the great fault of even some of Camp, 
bell’s very shortest poems. It would 
be a delight if we could tell of Camp¬ 
bell perpetual!^ producing new poems; 
but besides that his ** Hippocreue 
was somewhat drowthy j" besides that 
he was. '* abarreu rascal,” as Johnson 
said of Gray, the poor man hod to 
live, and for this heiiad to work, and 
his work was for the most part heart¬ 
breaking drudgery. To saj tho 
truth, he never complains of it, but 
it was breaking down bis health. 
He was fond of childrea; and, like 


mo«t men he bod to bear some afflio< 
tion in the duiApoihtmcnt of a pa- 
reut’s hopea. His younger son died— 
his eldest became so eccentric that 
mental disease was supposed to exist, 
and ho was obliged to live separate 
from his father's lamily, at on expense 
that could be ill afibrded. 

In the next year, the Royal Insti¬ 
tution invited him to deliver a course 
of lectures on poetry. For five loc^ 
tares they gave him £100. The lec¬ 
tures wore printed in the New Mimthly 
Magaziaie in some years afterwards. 
They were repeated with success iu 
the country; and on tho whole, it is 
probable that they gave CampbeU 
some five or six hundred pounds, be¬ 
sides falling in with the course of 
study that fed to his pleasbg volumes 
of specimens of English poetry. 

A day passed with Ilerschel is re¬ 
corded 

" I spent all Sunday with him and 
his family. His son is a prodigy in sci¬ 
ence, ana fond of poetry, but very unas¬ 
suming. 

*' Now, for the old astronomer him¬ 
self : his simplicity, his kindness, his 
anecdotes, his readiness to explain, and 
make perfectly perspicuous too, his own 
sublime oonceptious of the universe, are 
indescribably charming. He is soventy- 
six. but fresh and stout; and there ho 
sat, nearest the door, at his friend’s 
house, alternately smiling at a joke, or 
contentedly sitting without share or no¬ 
tice in the conversation. 

*'Iwa8 anxious to get from him as 
many particulars as I could about his 
interview with Bonaparte. The latter, 
it was reported, had astonished him by 
his astronudfical knowledge. * No,’ he 
said; * the first consul dia surprise mo 
by his quickness and versatility on all 
subjects ; but in scionco he seemod to 
know httle more than any well-educated 
gontleman; and of astronomy, much 
loss, for instance, than our own king. 
His general air,’ he said, ' was some¬ 
thing like affecting to know more than 
ho did know.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 234, 2^. 

In 1814 he visited Paris. Several 
Icttx^rs written by him at this time are 
given ; but they might have been 
withheld without any serious loss. 
His pecuniary difiSculties seem to have 
increased; and the only course open 
to him wns the doubtful hope of rais¬ 
ing H sum of money sufficient for his 
purposes by delivering lectures at Li¬ 
verpool. At this time a Highland 
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rouBin of Ms diod> atkd GampbeU was 
ono of his special legatees. Hid 
old man, when glring instructions for 
his settlement, observed that little 
iXommy, the poet, ought to have a lo- 
goq;^, bocaiise he had Deen so kind as 
to ^ve his moihor sixty pounds a-ycar 
out of hl^ .j^sltpp. *' . 

Campbell brought his friends to- 
gothcr plcimhtily, At small parties 

How 1 wish you had been 
with me on Wednesday last i Crabbe. 
the venerable old bard, moore, and 
Rogers, dined with me! We. had a 
most pleasant day. The sky had lowered 
and rained till they came, and than tho 
sun shone out. * You see,' I said to my 
guests, *tfaat Apollo is aware of our 
meeting!' . . Crabbe is 

absolutely delightful>-<4imple as a child, 
but shrewd, and often goud-naturodly 
remindingyou of the best parts of his 
poetry. Ue took his wine cheerfully— 
far from excess.”—Vol. ii. pp. 333, M4. 


In the course of this year he lec< 
tiired on poetry, at Liverjiool. ** One 
hundred and fifty guineas were gua¬ 
ranteed to him for a course of twelve 
lectures, by tbo Royal Institution. 
Subscriptions increased this to £340; 
and he received a hundred more for 
repeating the course at Birmingham, 
oil bis way to London.” 

The following entry is dated Febru* 
ary, 2G, 182U;— 

“ Fcinian/20.—1 pronch, as Wesley 
says in his Diary, to lively andjovoly 
congregations. If lhad leisure to recruit 
mysolf, 1 should start to Glasgow with 
new hopes of popularity as a lecturer ; 
and a lew summer months, ifeel confi¬ 
dent, will quite rebuild me.’'—Vol. ii. p. 
346 .^ 

• 

Li 1620, he undertook the editor¬ 
ship of tho New Monthly Magazinet at 
five hundred or six huydrod a-ycar ; 
for we find both statements, and can¬ 
not dotcrminc between them. This 
occupied him for nine ycar.s ; and he 
only IcR it to assume the editorship 
of the Metropolitan, for a share in the 
ptroperty of which he h|id been nego¬ 
tiating ; and was near losing five huu- 
dred pounds by the bankruptcy of ono 
of the persons with whom ho was deal¬ 
ing. llio institution of tho London 
University was directly owing to 
CampbeU’s unwearied exertions. 
circumstances which led to his Section 


OB Lord Rector of ar« re¬ 

counted by Hr. Beatue, at some 
lengUi; and he ia right in haring 
given them in detaiL But os they 
are matter of fading interest, however 
gratifying and honourable to OamplmU 
at tho moment, we pass thorn over with 
mentioning the fket. that ho was threo 
times successively elected Lordltoctor 
—an honour almost unexampled. 

Campbell was not dispose^ to make 
the office of Lord Rector os more a 
formality as it had been. Uis aetivity 
in examining into, everythingr—his de^ 
termination, at first, to take ^most a 
professor’s part in the delivery of lee* 
tures, and m the direct instruction of 
the students—was not without its use 
at tho time ; though, like thp zeal of 
. most inexperienced men, it did some 
mischief also, and was, we think, in 
violation not only of the existing prac¬ 
tice, but of tho theory of the relation 
that his office should boar to tho gene¬ 
ral body of professors. Uis plait was 
to deliver lectures, on some subject of 
general literature, to the students in 
me first instance, and afterwards to 
repeat the lectutses, in such places as 
ho could dnd an audience willing to 
subscribe fur thorn, and ultimately (o 
print them in the magazines whien he 
edited. It is plain that tho profes¬ 
sors were right in resisting a plan that 
could by no poasibility bo carried out, 
in any consistency with proper regard 
for tho conventional dignity of Ills 
office. Indeed, with all our admi¬ 
ration of Campbell, wo wish that, 
instead of having been appointed 
Lord Rector of Glasgow, some-pro¬ 
fessorship had been found fur blio, in 
the performance of tho duties of which 
ho might have found pro^iur exercise 
for his talents, and such release ftoiii 
pressing anxieties as mi^ht leave him 
not without occasloimi leisure to nboy 
the impulse of his own peuliar genius. 
It would not have required, we should 
think, much exertion to have accom¬ 
plished this; and not for Campbell's 
-sake, but fur that of tho country, it 
ought to have been douc. Scott alone 
seoim to have thougKjt of such on ar¬ 
rangement for him. Bu^ Scott waa 
almost alone in being both a wise and 
a generous man. 

The e^husiosm which existed foi' 
him. among the stdaeotf was, above 
all things, calculated to delight Camp¬ 
bell ; but iu Glasgow, his birtb-plaoe, 
that enthusiasm ddscenlbd to a class 
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lower lihan Uie ftadenis. Whoever 
could read had read the Pleasurea 
of Hope*'—whoever could boar had 
heard tne ** Manoors of Encland" and 
the ** Wounded Hussar.” A working 
painter was looking from the UTO>er 
window of the University hall, while 
tlie Lord Kector was addressing the 
young men. ** Is that the author of 
the poems?—I should like to speak to 
him,” was his thought; but now to 
aocompUsh it. When the address was 
over he oamo up to him—** 1 hog your 
pardon. Muster Csv^^neli, there’s some 
drops of pent faun down above ye 
from the upper windows, and I’m 
feared it’ll spoil your coat; I would 
tak it out with this drop o* turpon- 
tine.”- Campbell found him an ex¬ 
ceedingly intelligent man; and,.while 
in G-Iasgow, frequently conversed with 
him on everything likely to be im¬ 
portant to the wo&ing classes. This 
was of moment in ma^ wavs; in 
none more than in the oince ot grand 
jurymen—a sort of magisterial, almost 
judicial, duty, cast on the Lord Kec¬ 
tor, and which involved a vote on 
questions of life and death. 

Wo do not understand the Polish 

Q uestion; nor, it seems to us, did 
'ampbell—at least ho has not ren¬ 
dered it intelligible to others. A few 
lines in the ** Pleasures of Hope” made 
him a sort of Polish patriot. At an 
early period of his literary life, those 
lines interfered with his a{)poiatment 
to some office connected with a Kus- 
sian University, and what we will not 
say was worse; for the Kussian pro- 
fes^ship might have ended in hanish- 
mimt to Silvia. They now made 
him chairman of the Polish Associa¬ 
tion ; and thus connected him, iu a 
way that tried Ids temper and his 
purse severely, with a knot of discon¬ 
tented, restless, and unemployedmen— 
diBConnected with all tho ominary rc- 
larions of society, and, whatever might 
be the abstract justice of their cause, 
Sxceedingly rum customers. We be¬ 
lieve that they were audacious enough* 
—a bold thins in foreigners—to say, 
that Campbelra terses about Wwsaw 
were the finest things ever written^ 
and poor Camj^ell did what he eoiild 
to keep up . his own frenzy-fever of 
adoptca i^triotism. 

In 1831, we fmd him at St. Leo¬ 
nid’s.. Health, whidi had been sink- 
was gr^uully restored; and the' 
0 ^ poo^, wnich had been sluxa.> 


beriag fbr yieart, again awoke. He was 
also busy with his ** Life of Mrs. Sid- 
doQs/’ Of bis life at St Leonard's, the 
best aeoount is Dr. Madden's, given by 
Beattie, but too long for us to -ex-^ 
tract. Madden appears to have feared 
actual insanity for Campbell, when 
the news airived of Warsaw having 
been taken. ** If I had been told that 
a^ man ^uld have been similarly 
afiected by the news of any political 
event or catastrophe, I would not have 
believed it. . . It was stupifying 
grief for the loss of a beloved object, 
in which all his hopes centered. . . 
He throw himself, neart and soul, into 
the cause $ he identified all his feel¬ 
ings—nay, bis very being with it.” 
Well mi^t Dr. Madden fear insanity, 

Philo-Polish enthusiasm, however, 
is not a passion made to last; and at 
St. Leonard's there seems to have been 
fun enough at times. Madden hod 
hiB stories of United Irishmen, and 
they wore not always of the raw-bead- 
and-bloody-bones class. He had his 
stories, too, of general Irish society; 
and Campbell was amused by what has 
amused thousands of the readers of 
** Ireland Sixty Years Ago'*—an un¬ 
ambitious volume, that does more to 
make us acquainted with our fathers 
than much that is called history. ' 
Madden told of Curran and the Monks 
of the Screw, of which whoever wishes 
to know, let him read Curran’s Life 
of his Father—the very best book on 
the history of Ireland that we have. 
The ** Monks of the Order of St. 
Patrick^ commonly called the Monks 
of the Screw,” was a social club formed 
under the auspices of Lord Avonmore, 
in the yeaie 1779. It bad its professed 
and its lay brothers. It was partly 
political, partly convivial ; and*** it 
was^pomposed,’* says Curran's' biogra¬ 
pher, writing in 1619, **of men such 
as Ireland could not easily assemble 
now”—how much less easily in 18491 
Caropbeli got into the highest spirits. 
He would have his ** Monks of St. 
Leonard’s;” and there were a few 
pleasant tavern dinners under that 
name. One after one, b6W|ver, drop¬ 
ped ofiT, and at last it degenerated inte 
a whist club. 

When Campbell's health became 
somewhat restored, he projected a 
work on anoieut geography. He would 
speak, too, ** of writing a poem wor¬ 
thy’^ of his early fame.” These are 
Beattie’s words, not Campbell's. He 
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went to PiU^, and upolco of goiogr to 
Italy. Aocidont and caprice varied 
hie roQte« and lie went to Algiers* and 
Oran. 

We wish we had room for some of 
his letters from Algiers. They are 
ifnritedly written; but they liave been, 
or the substance of them has been, 
long before the public. His heart, 
however, was at home; and wo have 
litters about a new edition of his 
poems, and about home arnuigements 
for printing his African travels, in the 
JVew Monthly Mey^azins, Wherever 
he went he heard the clanking^of the 
chain that was connected with his 
writing-desk and his miserable trade. 
He bad to return home, and he visited 
Scotland. The visit was a triumph ; 
for he was everywhere cheerfully, en¬ 
thusiastically received. He had more 
of dinners, public and private, than 
could be good for any one. At the 
public dinners he someUmes escaped 
a speech; but it was at the expense 
of exhibiting to guests assembled to 
honour him, that there were times and 
occasions in which the accomplished 
lecturer and patriot could not conjure 
up a single image; and at private tables, 
his power of oidoying a jest, or con¬ 
tributing to etyoyment, was never pro¬ 
longed Deyond an hour or two. In 
fact, his health was seriously injured ; 
he was rash in venturing beyond the 
range of the domestic circle. Per¬ 
haps it was well that the necessity of 
buying his day's bread by daily toil, 
forced him back to his home, to work 
at some sod life of Petrarch, and pre¬ 
pare prefaces to books to be written 
by other men. His name |p a title- 
pi^ was something worth purchasing 
by a fashionable bookseller. 

In the winter of 1640, Campbell, 
who had brought from Sootland^tbe 
daughter of one of bis brothers, to 
superintend bis household, took a new 
house in Victoria Square, Pimlico. 
The education of his niece and the 
furnishiiw his house gave him for a 
while sumoient occupation and amuse¬ 
ment. During the summer, his health 
was in anything but a satisfactory 
state. He would not abide by regi¬ 
men, and rheumatism was added to 
other oomplednts. He had heard 


Beattie apeak of some of the Germah 
baths, and he started very suddenly 
for Rotterdam. 

On bis return to London, **The 
Pilgrim of Glencoe" was published, but 
people would not read it. Such a frw 
years before had been the fate of ** The- 
odric,'* which fell dCad-born. Camp¬ 
bell in vain endeavoured to obtain a 
rehearing for <<Theodrio." It was 
a decided failure, though we have the 
high authority of Mr. Craik, that il 
is the purest of his poems. ** * O'Con¬ 
nor's Child,’" says Mr. Craik, is tha 
most passionate, * Theodrio* the purest, 
of CempbeH's poems."* 

Campbeirs income and oi^nditure 
were seldom well adjustedf to eaoh 
other, and one of the strange things In 
, this biography is the frequency ^ith 
which unexpected relief came, settii^ 
things right by some legacy, or acci¬ 
dental contingency of the kind. 

He next set or sold bis ;bouse at 
Pimlico. He went to France to in¬ 
quire about climate and cheapness 
of residence. He returned and sold 
some of his books, and wrote his name 
in buch as he wished preserved fbr his 
niece, and at the close of the year 1643 
dat'd himself in Boulogne. 

He aroused himself for a while in 
endeavouring to arrange and classify 
his books. It was in vain. The trou¬ 
ble was too gre^t, and the effort was 
discontinued. He wrote a few letters 
to his friends, dined now and then 
with the British consul, but soon 
found that even this was too mnrh. 
He turned over maps, and thought hf 
was busy with an unilying work on 
classical geography. He read the pa¬ 
pers, and predicted with grave alarm 
tiie encruasing power of Kuasia. He 
shut himself up at home more and 
more. At length his answer to all 
inquiries was, ** that he was not well 
enough to see any one." 

HH home, however, was not cheer¬ 
less. His niece, and a friend who 
resided with them, read to him his 
favourite authors. He was fond of 
music, and she played to him. The 
MarieiUaite hymn was his great favo* 
rite. He hod first hei^d it at Ratis- 
bon, in 1800. He grew worse from 
day to day; at last Beattie, in alarm. 


* Craik’s Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, 

Vol. vi. 174. 

VOL. XXXIII.-—MO. CXCIV. 
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Londoa for Boulogne. He found to move. Beattie was {iresant# and 
bis friend dying. At the awfnl close well expresses the feeliiw of the mo- 
of life the thought of his father* and ment The servioe ror the dead* 
of his voice in family prayer* and of answered by the deep>toned organ* in 
the expressive language in which his - sounds like distant thunder* produced 
devotional feelings were clothed* came an effect of indescribable solem- 
back to the dying man. His father’s nity.*’ 

prayers seemed to him more like the We have incidentally expressed such 
language of inspiration than anything admiration of Campbell through this 

ever uttered by human lips* except the article* that there can be no object in 

Liturgy of the Church of England; any formal discussion of his particu- 

and during tbe last days of life the lar works* if* indeed* at this moment* 

prayers of the Church of England we felt ourselves equal to it. Of his 

seemed to be his great consolation, poems it is probable that the naval 

** Shall 1 pray for you*” said his niece odes wi)l each day rise into even high- 

to him the day before his death. “Oh* er estimation* as nothing whatever in 

yes*” he replied* ** let us pray for one our language approaches them in 

another.” homely earnestness—earnestness so en. 

It is strange the last words he ut- tire as to be absolutely sublime, 

tered were* ** we shall see * * * Dr. Beattie’s book is conceived in 
to-morrow*” naming a friend who had ' the spirit of great affection for Camp- 
died long—long before. bell. It has been* we think* too hastily 

On Saturday* June 15th* 1844* he put together* and might be improved 

died without a struggle. On July 3rd by omitting a good many of the letters, 

he was interred in Westminster Abbey. It is* however* on the whole, entertain- 

Great men assembled at that funeral* ing, and* it is gratifying to feel* that 

to honor one of England’s true poets, it Ts calculated to make those who only 

Peel was there* and Lockhart* and knew Campbell as a poet* think of him* 

Macaulay* and Brougham. Milman with whatever infirmities* as a kind¬ 
headed the processioD when it began hearted* honorable* and good man 

** What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 

’Tis not the sculptured piles you heap 1 
In dews* that heavens tar distant weep* 

Their turf may bloom; 

Or genii twine* beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

" But strew his ashes to the wind, 

Whose word or voice has served mankind— 

And is ho dead* whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 

To live in hearts ve leave behind 
Is not to dio 
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TBE ORAYE. 

A FBAOMENT FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

(MS. BODU 84a.) 

^ (Death.) 

A House was t)uUt for thee» 

£ue thou callest dust thy Brother 
A moulifwas sbapen for thee> 

tl^il earnest from thy Mother t— 
ika neigbt is not kiiown,-^ 

Its depth is not measured— 

'Tis locked ^y no stonet 
Xill thy DoAes therein be treasured^ 
Until that I brins thee 
Whence thou shmt part never. 

Until that I measure thee 
Tliy clay-bed for ever 1— 
rhy house is not built high, 
iTor lofty thy chamber, 

ITct therein thou well canst lie, 

Tho’ lowly that chamber 
Its sideways are lowly— 

Its heelways are narrow. 

Yet therein thou well canst lie 
In that dim house of sorrow. 

The roof is built over thee 
To thy breast full nigh: wearily 
There shalt thou dwell, in cold, 
Darkly, and drearily.— 

Doorless is that dread House— 
Darkness dwells in it. 

Death keeps, for aye, the key— 

Fust art thou bound in it— 

Loathly is that Earth-House, 

And grimmest to dwell in— 

^'ho worms shall divide thee, 

Yet thou shalt dwell therein— 

There shalt thou yet bo laid_ 

And leave Ay friends near thee. 

Thou hast no friends :—afraid 
They'll never near thee. 

To ask ho^ it &cth thee, 

That dim house of sorrow. 

Or opo the door, to ask for thee. 
After to-morrow.— 

For soon thou growest loathly, 

And hateful to look upon, * 

And soon from thy forehead 
Thy locks fall one by one,— 

From thy ringlets their fairness 
Is scattered, no finger 
Shall pass through their smoothness 
K^one near thee shall Unger. 


M. S. J. 
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[Feb. 


TASSO AT ST. OMOFBIO. 

The ^per hymn was sung, and from the height 
Of St. Ooofrio’s oonyont you might see 
Eternal Borne all sleeping in that l^ht 
Of transient and mysterious punty, 

Which) like the tender farewell of the sun. 
Lingers o'er nature when the day is done. 

A' 

From the lugh terrace leant a lonely man, v * 
Whoso eye pursued the parting gleam of di^m, 
His frame was weak>~his sunken cneek was wan: 

IBut as he gazed upon the lading rayj 
A flush passed o’er his brow^ and something there 
Told of young hope still struggling w^ despair. 


Ob) Leonora's lover! yet for thee 

Nature hath charms, for she hath ever been 
Thy Iriend) even in tby long captivity; 

Gilding the saddest hour, the darkest scene. 
Tes! though the cold world from its victim lied, 
The sunbeun ne’er forsook thy lonely bed. 


" That sunbeam was tby refuge from despair. 

When reason all but lied—^when love was o’er; 
Still, still lhp.t beam from Heaven descended tiiere, 
And soothed thy spirit yet to hope once more, 
And lighted up a temple m thy mind. 

When Genius mocked at Fate, and dwelt enshrined. 


Gemus! oh, what Genius I how thy cell 
Within its narrow precincts held a world 1 
What radiant shapes obeyed tby magic ell. 
Crowding around the banner there unfurled; 
And still liope promised as she led thorn on. 
That grieved Italia yet would elai^ her son. 


That time is come^a few shoHjll^verish hours, 
And on thy furrowed brow shall rest'her crown. 
Oh! may not life renew its withered flowers. 

And thy dedinihg years in })eace go down. 
Enough of bltternera has been thy fate; 

Say not that reparation oomos too late. 


The sun had set when Tasso turned away. 
And bent his steps to St. Onofrio’s bail. 
The sun came forth, all jocund witli the day; 

But Tasso answered not ta morning u call. 
At noon of night his broken spirit fled. , 

Ob, Borne I thy laurel crowu is for the dead I 
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FEAMCS^THS iKAUaURATIOK Of 1B49. 
B r K ▲ F r A. 


The year 1848> destined to.be meoior- 
able bi future AMals* has oloied> and 
the curtain has'4irQpped«oit>tb»-firBt 
aot of the portentOQs ^olitteal' drama 
how performing in Frafiee* • It has 
risen again on the second^ act; and 
discovered new characters on the 
scene about to develop a series of new 
and startling incidents. /Never was 
the adage» that *< Truth is'^more won. 
derful than iiotloni" so completely 
realised as at present in France. 

In the rapid sketch of the events of 
the past year* which was presented to 
our readers last month* the press closed 
upon us at the moment of the denoue¬ 
ment, and when the- characters* so to 
speak* were about to asspme their posi¬ 
tions in the iahleau vivant, upon which* 
illuminated by white fire* the curtain 
was to drop. 

Let us resume* for a moment* the 
incidents with which we were then 
occupied. 

The presidential election was wbalr 
journalists have agreed to designate 
as a great fact.*' It was also, like 
many other ** great facts *’ of the past 
year* unexpected. 

Prince Charles Loiiis Napoleon 
Bonaparte* the nephew of the Emperor 
Napoleon* the prisoner of Ham* and 
the adventurer ‘of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne, was elected President by 
above six millions of votes. Let us see 
what actual proportion these suffrages 
bear to the entire coostituepey of 
France* under the conditions of uni¬ 
versal suffrage* as defined by the con¬ 
stitution. 

The population of France may* in 
round numbers, be stated at thirty- 
four millions; of these* seventeen mil¬ 
lions are of the male sex. By the 
tables of the duraUon of life* so accu¬ 
rately kept and officially published in 
France* it follows, that of those seven¬ 
teen millions of males* not less than 
eight millions die before attaining the 
age of twenty-one years. There re¬ 
main* therefore* about nine millions of 
voters qualified by age. But of these* 
a certain proportion* more or less* are 


disqualified by various causes-^suoh aa 
sickness* absence from their legal do* 
mioile* imprisonment* oonderanatiott - 
for offences* &o. We may therefore 
assume the number of persons in a 
condition to deliver their votes at about 
eight and a-half millions. Of this 
number* seven and a-balf millions ao-v 
tually voted ]|i the last election for the 
President. Of these seven and a-half 
millions* l^f a-millioo* or one in fif¬ 
teen, votra for one or other of the 
candidates who represented the ultra- 
democratic party. Seven milHons of 
votes were divided among the tnoder* 
ate candidates* that is to say* those 
men who would have opposed all sub¬ 
versive doctrines, such as those of 
Communism and Sorialism* and all 
tendencies towards red republicfiftlsm 
and ultra-democracy. 

^ These candidates consisted of two 
classes—the first was represented 
solely by Prince Louis Napoleon* Im¬ 
personating tho reaction* the success 
of whom must necessarily be a solemn 
protestation against the' Revolution of 
February. Vm. » 

The other oand!d|Mo^^ M Ge¬ 
neral Cavaignao andm.^ LmnartliMlIa 
represented those who^4dbe*tM the 
Revolution as theii^triimtatby which 
a moderate republic could 1)e perraa-, 
nently estahlisned. It appears* then«^ 
that of the seven millions of votes the 
latter party ^d divided among them 
about one million* and six millions de-' 
dared for the reaction in the person of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte. « ^ 

These are facts which it is 
hie either to evade or ezpldn. No¬ 
thing can be more conolnsire as to the 
state of opinion in France. Six-sevenths 
of the constituency are against the 
Revolution* but they are also adverse 
to a counter-revolution to be effected 
by armed force. They are partisans 
of order* and they hope* by legal 
means* to bring about another change. 

A portion of them* although adverse 
to the republican form of government* 
would tuk be unwilling to acquiesce In 
its maintenance* if once confidence . 
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could bo ro^itoredf and order pernia* 
nentlj maintained. 

Many who think this to bl^P^practi- 
oahle coDcoivei nevertheless, tWt it 
will be necessary to give tbe Republic 
a fair trial, to convince its partisans 
of its impracticability ; and to accom¬ 
plish this, they think the reaction must 
not go on too fast, and that a counter¬ 
revolution now would be followed, at 
no distant time, bv other movements 
similar to that of the 24th February, 
and equally disastrous to the prospe¬ 
rity and well-being of the country. 
They say, therefore, let us allow an 
undoubtedly fair trial to the Republic 
—let us have a perfect proof, which 
its most ardent partisans cannot reject, 
that it is unsuitable to France, and 
that it cannot be maintained. 

Others are more impatient, and re¬ 
fuse to allow the French people to be 
made the subject of such political em¬ 
piricism by an insignitlcant minoritv. 
They point to commerce languish¬ 
ing, to the treasury exhausted, to the 
puMic credit ruined, to the manufac¬ 
tures paralysed, the Warehouses and 
magazines closed, tbe harbours empty, 
and they ask how long this is to be 
permitted. They compare the tables 
of the customs and indirect taxes of 
1848 with those of 1^47, and they 
find a fearful falling off—a falling off 
not less in.^onnt than thirty-five por 
oenf. of and contemplating 

these thina^tt^F^re filled with indig- 
natish at wise who would, under any 
pretexts, permit the continuance of 
such a system. 

If the result of the presidential elec¬ 
tion w:aB it^markable, it was rendered 
doubly so by the circumstances under 
which it took place, &d the manner 
in which it was conducted. 

The two real candidates were Getie- 
Yal ^vaignac and Prince Louis Na¬ 
poleon, for the others had, evidently 
from the commencement, not the 
slightest chance of success. Of these 
two candidates, the former was the 
chief of the state, and os such invested, 
not with the ordinary powers of a re¬ 
sponsible monarch, but with little 
snort of the extraordinary powers of a 
dictator. 

His friends and^partisans filled all 
the offices of the state. The pi’o- 
Vinces swiariDed with them. They 
Were foijipd in tbe capacity of prefects 
at thcv^^hehd of all the departments; as 


tfeb. 

sub-prefects, they presided oveh the 
arrondibsements; and as mayors and 
adjoints, over the communes. The 
entire political and administrative ma¬ 
chinery of the country was therefore 
at the disposal of the government, 
whitdi in Paris directed great 
niovemeu^ of the election. - 

If the personal cWacter of General 
CuMignac Alafigd l)|n«''in the estima¬ 
tion "u Inanyi above the suspicion of 
using means, tbe same could 

not be sud of his numeroiu support¬ 
ers. Accordingly, proceedings took 
place in reference to his candidateship, 
which the most indulgent could not 
view withdbt grave oensure. 

Tbe vast machinery of government, 
to which we have adverted, was used 
by his subordinates to tbe most un- 
spariug and UDserupuluus extent. 
There was no department of the public 
service which was not reridered subser¬ 
vient to his election. Puffing biogra¬ 
phies and personal eulogies were print¬ 
ed by millions at the national expense. 
At the national expense they were dis¬ 
tributed through the provinces. Not 
only were the mail-coaches used for this, 
but special trains were provided for 
them on the railways, and sent laden 
with them from day to day. The 
most foul abuses were practised in the 
post-office to give circulation to these 
brochures. They were there put under 
the bands of the newspapers, thus en¬ 
suring a circulation, to be obtained by 
no other means. 

These operations were not confined 
to the fabrication of eulogies and puffs 
un Oeiieral*>Oavaignac, but they w'ere 
directed also to the production of 
every sort of defamatory and slander¬ 
ous publication against his opponent. 
In this the employes of the public 
were actively engaged. These were 
printed by millions, and circulated 
through the departments. A host of 
artists were engaged in inventing and 
designing caricatures calculated to 
throw ridicule on Louis Bonaparte. 
It would, indeed, be endless to enu¬ 
merate and describe the machinery 
brought into operation on this ocoa- 
sion, by the fact of the chief of the 
state being himself a candidate for his 
own continuance in that office. An 
instance of the audacious extent to 
which this system was pursued will 
be fresh in the recollection ' of the 
reader. 
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On Thuridty, tb« 7lh Decem¬ 
ber, there appeared in the morn- 
j)i|; journals the oelcbrnted h^t of in* 
divi(iua|8 recoiuinendcd to receive pen¬ 
sions by General Cavaign&o. This 
lift contained, as is well known, the 
families and aceotnpllcesof all those who 
had attempted the life of Louis Philippe. 
It contained the family of Pepin. It 
contained the prostitute with whom 
Fieaijjl had cohabited, and who after- 
warjffezhibited herself in the Cufo 
de Bourse. It contained a grekt 
number of individuals convihted and 
under punishment for robbery, iheft, 
attempts at assassination, 
of the National Guard and atlK^for 
outrage against religion, ana s#ihrth. 
It contained the names of almost 
all the editors, sub-editors, and em¬ 
ployes, of the Nationalt includin? those 
of M. Armand Marrast, President of 
the Assembly ; M. Bastide, Minister 
of Foreign Adairs, &o. &c. This 
list, was published in the journals 
on the morning of Thursday the 
7th, accompanied by the indignant 
comments which such an atrocity na¬ 
turally excited in all well constituted 
minds. In the regular course, these 
journals, and the correspondence which 
such a report would naturally produce, 
ought to have gone off by the mails 
which left the post-office at 6, f.m. 
This, however, did not suit the purpose 
of the party, and accordingly an order 
was sent to the post-office to stop the 
mails. 

In the meanwhile, apologetic speeches 
were made in the Assembly on tho 
subject by General Cava%nac and M. 
Senurd, both of whom signed the 
obnoxious project. These speeches 
were instantly put into the ^ hands 
of a great number of the* chief 
printers in Paris, who were ordered 
to use all the power at their disposal 
to print them off against night. Mil¬ 
lions of them were accordingly printed 
by 11 o’clock, r.M., when they were 
brought to the post-office, and the 
malic literally loaded with 

them, inside to the exclu¬ 

sion of pvson^l^ It was asserted 
that a la^e g^tion of the jour¬ 
nals h<3^tile to General Cavaignac 
were purposely left behi^, and not 
forwarded until the foll^ing day. 
Thus the whole correspondence of 
France was stopped for six hours, in 
the personal interests of the chief of the 


executtve. Merchaats were left without 
their orders and remittances, and the 
whole machinery of cfunmerce was 
brought to a doad lock. But this 
was neither all nor the worst; alarm 
was spread over the country, and ru* 
mours were circulated in the depart¬ 
ments, that Paris was again in 
lion: another 24th of June waa^ez- 
pected,and the departments werarpady 
to march on the oafutaU 

Another advantfige to the ^veTn- 
' ment candidate was adroitly gmned 1^ 
this manoeuvre. An emente, at thiy 
moment, would have been the ai^ 
most certain means of General Oa- 
vaignac's being again declared Dic¬ 
tator. The public were not yet pre- 
pared to replace him by another, and ^ 
thus, by a lucky coujude-main occurring 
at the moment of the election, he might 
have leaped into the presidential chair 
by a surprise, just as Louis Philippe.. 
was hurled from bis throne in Febru-^ 
ary. All this, and other Uke oontln- ' 
gencies, were calculated, and meuiB 
prepared, to take advantage of them as 
th^ might occur. 

Familiar as we are with the system 
of public administration which pre¬ 
vails in the United Kingdom, It is 
difficult to convey to an English reader 
the immense power which the execu¬ 
tive government in France can exer¬ 
cise, to produce any desired eniMt 
through the departments. 

France consists of eighty-six depart¬ 
ments, corresponding nearly with tha 
English counties; over each depart^ 
ment there presides a governor, called 
a Prefect, who is the nominee and 
local representative of the head 
of the state, and who can be, and is, 
removable at the will and pleasure of 
the government, without reason as¬ 
signed. Each department is divided 
into a certain number of arrondisse- 
menta, from three to seven, according 
to its extent and population. Each 
of these arrondissements is governecl 
by a Sub-Prefect, who is also the no¬ 
minee of the Executive Government 
and removable at pleasure. Each ar- 
rondissement is divided into cantons, 
varying in number ^ain according to 
the population; and each canton Is 
divided into communes. Thus the 
88 departments are divided into 368 
arronaissements, which are subdivided 
into 2,646 cantons, and are again sitb- 
divided into 87>040 oommottea« In 
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aQ this chain of administration* the 
central ffovernment* at Paris* it re- 
presented by functionaries presiding 
oyer* and directly influencing the loeu 
pojpniation. All of these function¬ 
aries* from the Prefect of the Depart¬ 
ment to the lowest beadle of ^e 
canton* derive their appointments, 
their authority, and their emoiumonts* 
from the executive of Paris* by whom 
tbey^ mav be severally removed and 
dismissed at pleasure* 

By means of the central bureaux** 
therefore, of Paris* government can* 

: liy a single mail, transmit its or ders, 
through the Prefects of Departments* 
to the lowest functionary of the oom- 
munoB and cantons. All these funo- 
tionaries* during the late election, de* 
rived the breath of their nostrils from 
the Hotel of the Rue de Varennes. 
General Cavaignac was to them what 
Louis Philippe was before the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Such was the maohinerv worked by 
the partisans of Oenerm Cavaignac* 
during the presidential election, and 
worked without limit or scruple; and 
yet 80 great was the* repugnancy of 
public opinion to this candidateship* 
that he was not able to obtain more 
than one vote for every six obtained 
by his adversary. This adversary was 
a young man* whose entire life had been 
B^nt in exUo* and who was deprived 
of all opportuni^ of influencing pub¬ 
lic opinion personally towards himself. 

The two proceedings by which his 
career was signalised—the affairs of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne—both ope¬ 
rated against him; the latter especi¬ 
ally covered him with ridicule—>an 
effect which* In France* it is diflicult 
to withstand. Prince Louis* moreover* 
was deprived of the means of promot¬ 
ing his candidateship by the ordinary 
measures adopted in popular elections. 
He even wanted money. Yet* in the 
face of all this* he was returned by 
upwards of tlx millions of votes 
against one million given to his op¬ 
ponent. 

An analog is frequently attempted 
to be established between the great 
republic of America and that which 
has just been proclaimed in France. 

It is no exaggeration to say* that 
the government ot the United States 
at present has a much closer analogy to 
the constitutional monarchy of Eng¬ 
land* than to the republic a^ut to 


be established in France. We say 
about to be estahlisfacd; because it 
would be eo utter delusion to im^ine 
that* because a paper constitution 
has been proclaimed tibrouglr the de¬ 
partments* amidst a mixture of ap- 
plauae, hootings* and hisses—amidst 
cries of ''Vive la Republique*’* and 
“ Vive Napoleon,’* and " Vive Henri 
V.*” and ** Vive le Comte de Paris*" 
and ** d has Cavalnao*" d btf TAs- 
somblie Nationide"’—we say l^ould 
be the height of absurdity to affirm'that 
the repyblic is therefore established. 
Public opinion is kept down in Paris 
by 60;000 bayonets in the capital* be¬ 
sides es*' many more bristling around 
it. Hlhey who desire to overthrow the 
republic with a view to establish so¬ 
cialism* os well as they who desire to 
overthrow it with a view to re-ereet a 
throne of one or other of the several 
pretenders* only bide their time and 
wait for an opportunity at which* 
either by the aid of the oharaber to be 
returned by a new election* or by the 
md of the army* in which divisions 
may arise* they may accomplish their 
punjose. 

The sort of persons into whose 
bands the government of France has 
fallen* since the Revolution of Febru¬ 
ary* may bo conoeived by some of the 
details which have been given in our 
last number. There are some 
other partioulnrs of these, however* 
which are not uninteresting. 

M. Reourt* who was previously Mi¬ 
nister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Works* and who was appointed 
Prefect of tlie Seine by General Ca¬ 
vaignac (ad office of high importance, 
being the chief of the municipality of 
Paris), has been a habitual political 
conspirator—was a political convict* 
and the intimate friend and family con¬ 
nexion of P^in* who died on the scaf¬ 
fold with Fieschi, for the horrible at¬ 
tempt* by the infernal machine* on 
Louis Philippe* his family and saite. 

The predilection of Gen. Cavaignac 
for that party was manifested after he 
was compelled* by the mmority in the 
Assembly to admit AM. Dufaure and 
Vivien* of tbo modanTte pagty* into the 
ministry. As a counterpoise to this* 
he raised M. Recurt to the Prefec¬ 
ture of Ac Seine. M. Recurt was 
included in the national pension list, 
we have already mentioned* for a pen¬ 
sion of £20 ft-year. 
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M. 6er?ais (de Cften)> placed in the 
Prefecture of Po]ice« by General I0a« 
vaigaaoy was also a political oonspira- 
tor and convict. lie was also one of 
the objects recommended for a pension 
of £20 a-year. 

M. Caussidierc was also a political 
convict. This individual^ in the emeute 
of February^ went escorted by the 
rabble# and accompanied by the noto¬ 
rious Sobrier# to the Prefectnre of 
Police# and took anceremonions pos- 
seseion of it. Self-appointed# these 
two individuals instantly oommenced 
executing the functions of the office. 
They at once dismissed the entire per^ 
sonnet of tlie department# and substi¬ 
tuted for them a mob of convicts# 
thieves# and conspirators# their habi¬ 
tual friends and associates. Of these 
the agents of police were immedi¬ 
ately composed. Two guards were 
formed# composed of the same mate¬ 
rials; the one called the Kepublioan 
Guard# and the other the Montagnards# 
who did the du|^ previously performed 
by that most efficient body# the Muni¬ 
cipal Guard# horse and foot. As an 
external indication of their political 
fidth# these pr&etorians of communism 
and socialism wore red sashes and red 
feathers; and in order to efface the tri¬ 
colour# the symbol of the moderate 
republic# abolished all the white from 
their uniform. They kept# for several 
months# forcible possession of the Pre¬ 
fecture of Police* and were only ex¬ 
pelled from it at last# by an extraordi¬ 
nary force of the army and the Na¬ 
tional Guard. 

Caussidierc and Sobrioi^both poli¬ 
tical convicts# now# however, quarrel¬ 
ed# and a sort of branch prefecture 
was established by Sobrier in the 
Kue de Uivoli# in the house ilcing 
tho angle of tho Tuileries formed by 
the Pavilion Marsan, lately the habi¬ 
tation of the Duchess of Orleans# and 
the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. 
This hflusc assumed for a time all tho 
^pearanco of a castle of banditti, 
^ntinels of tho guard were ac¬ 
cordingly posted* IR the door, and no 
one was Emitted without a pass¬ 
word. H^reiiwore hatched the plots of 
the 17th April# and the 15th May. 
Here were drawn up and debated on# 
the decrees for tho dissolutien of the 
National Assembly# the ro-establish- 
ment of the guillotine, and the confis¬ 
cation of the property of the rich# which 


wmie prmxMMtd ffotn tlio tribune by 
Barbes, Blan^ii# and their associates# 
on the clay of the 15th May. 

Caussioiere was sucoewed# after 
his resignation# in consequence of the 
affair of tho 15th Hay# by M. Duconx# 
another rod republioan# only a shado 
bottor than Cansaidiero himself. 

M. Duooux, on tho acceaiion to 
office of MM. Dufaure and VI- 
Yten# wrote au impertinent letter to 
General Cavaignac# throwing up his 
office# in consequence of the appoint¬ 
ment of these respectable men. Ge¬ 
neral Gavaignaempointed in his stood 
M. G^rYais (do Cten). 

M. Bastide# the lute Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Aftairs# was originally cluof-sc^ere* 
tary of M. de Lamartine# aud ^uccecnlcd 
the latter os minister, upon ilu' ap¬ 
pointment of the exocutivo ouminis- 
sion# in May. M. Bastide was aLu a 
political convict# and was down on 
the pension-list for twenty pounds a- 
ycar. He was a sort of sub-editor, or 
coadjutor, in tho Nationalt and is, 
perhaps, one of the least objectionabio 
among the p^ty who seized upon 
power after February. 

M. llctzoll, tho chief acorotary of 
tho Ministei' of Foreign Ailtiirs, is# or 
was lately, a small publisher in the 
Hue de llicheliou# dealing chiefly, in 
illustrated works. 

These'were tfiotoading personages in 
tho pul)Uc administration. It wore 
endless to attempt to go through the 
minor appointments. Thoru wc find 
swarming all the ignorance, vulgarity, 
and presumption which could bo col¬ 
lected togemer by sweeping the floors 
of the bureau and printing-rooms of 
tho Natioml. 

It has been often askoci, and the 
question has never beem answered# 
why, before tho proclamation of tho 
Kcpublic# the French people were not 
consulted ? 

It will doubtless seem strange tha^ 
while it was 'deemed ossoniial to 
leave to the choice of the sovereign 
people# expressed by pnivcrsal suf¬ 
frage# the individual who was to occt^y 
the presidency of the republic# that 
same sovorcign people were never al¬ 
lowed to^express their will on the ({uos- 
tion,' whether a republic should bo es- 
tn^lislftd at all I 

After the revolution of February# 
when existing institutions tvorc <lihlo- 
oat^* and the **per8oim^'* of the mo- 
xutoehy acotterod to tho winds^^ero ro- 
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inainedi by universal ocknowleflgniont, 
no ri^hf of Hovrr<*iffnly wve in the 
nni\ori^al ])w)|>lo. 

Tho warrnost a<lvocates of demo¬ 
cracy uould not dare openly to deny 
the right of that people to choose tUcir 
form of government. Again and again 
that minority, wlm seized on power 
by a **coup w mahif' were challcngod 
to submit this question to universal 
sulTrogo, whether there should be a 
republic in Franco or a institutional 
monarchy. 

TheyneverdaredtodothU. Tho re¬ 
public was proclaitaed In February, by 
those who USUI pedthepower, at the i lo- 
ti'l do Ville, without consulting tho 
country, andwithout imy right to make 
such a proclamation. It was again 
proclaimed from tho steps of tho Na¬ 
tional Assembly in May, but it was 
done under the menaces of a mob, 
collected round tho building, whose 
sliouts were heard through its o])cn 
windows—amobcollected there by tho 
party of the NaHoml. In a moment 
of deplorable weakness tho newly-con- 
vooeu assembly yiedded to a feeling of 
alarfn, and, control y to their own con¬ 
victions, allowed the IVovisional Go¬ 
vernment and its partisans agmn to 
proclaim tho republic. The country, 
it is true, so far assented to this that 
it did not lise in insurrection, and 
conn)(d its representatives to retiact. 

The cause of this passive assent was 
the horror of rivil war. 

Yet, after all, tnis i>atIoncc of tbu 
outraged people, did not prevent tlu* 
evil; civil war broke out in June, aad 
tho government, who usurped jiowci 
on 24th February, prooloiincd tho 
state of siege on 24th June. Tersonul 
liberty was outraged, the domiciles of 
citizens were violated, the liberty of 
the press ceased, the agents of power 
inviided prinling-ofHcos, closed their 
doors, and jdacea on them the seal of 
% government. Tho editors, with¬ 
out trial, or oven reason assigned, 
woic solved, and committed to soUtaiy 
ttjIMnement; they were detained for 
wroks, and at length liberated, as ar¬ 
bitrarily as they hail bcci| am^slcd. 
(TonoTal Cavaignac, in tbc,l>lcnitudG 
of his majesty, did not deign oven to 
it, Assign a reason for this, nor has he 
done so to the present hour. 

In tho hose of La Prease, the reason 
assign^ by public opinion was timt 
that M journal bad been tibc 
tio^ o|^iieat of the National s ‘ until' 


^bruary it had triumphed ovei its 
OTversaiy. The Nuttoval, deter¬ 
mined ilml the first act to be gac- 
ented, in virtue of tlie dictatorial 
power conferred on General Ca¬ 
vaignac, should be one of retalia¬ 
tion ; and, uccordiugly, the agents of 
milice wi^re sent to the bureaux of the 
/Vesse, without notice and without 
reason, turned tho mployU into tho 
streets, sealed up tho cfoors, and lodg¬ 
ed the chief editor in the conciorgerie. 
Thus was a journal, which had bu('n 
establ^bcd for twelve years, which 
counted GO,000 subseiibers, afToTclod 
emplo) ment tu 000 persons, represent¬ 
ed a capital of <£100,000, j)aid to tho 
treasury nearly a million ot francs an¬ 
nually—susiKmdcd, without trial, and 
without condemnation j and all this 
was accomplished meicly to satibfy 
the vengeance oi the editor and con- 
tiibutorsof a small journal, the num¬ 
ber of whose readers, confessedly, 
never amounted to moio than alxmt 
oue-t>ixlli pai*t of those of £o Presae. 

Tho pel sonnl bitterness excited by 
this contest was not slow to produce 
itb frnitb. The cloetion took place, as 
is well known, on the same day for 
the eighty-six departments, including 
Gorhica and Algeria. The reports of , 
each of these made by tho local autho¬ 
rities were returned to Paris, where 
they were examiued, collected and 
summed up by a cummitt(X‘ of the As- 
sembly, appointed to nsccitain and r(>- 
port the result. They arrived, of 
course, at successive intervals, accord¬ 
ing to the distance; but it immediately 
became apparent that Prince Louis 
would bc*rcturncd by an immense imi- 
jority. 

Much excitement ]>rovailed in the 
caputal. Fears were entertained of an 
lmp(*rialist movement j but to do jus¬ 
tice to Prince Louis himself, aim to 
those by whose advice he acted, every 
conceivable discouragement was given 
to sucli a measure. The organs of flu* 
moderate party, and the friends of the 
prince himself, Itwdly and earnestly 
ilcclarcd that allKbuch proceeding 
would gravely Ci^promiso his inb*- 
rosts. ^ ^ 

It namld have become the duty of 
thoyPresident of the Assembly, M. 
^nnuod' Morrast, and of the chief 
functionaries of the governmonL to 
have proclaimed and installed the Pre¬ 
sident of the B^ubiic.wi^ becoming 
honours and with oeremoiuals more or 
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loMfl Kplrndid. This woatd have beon 
a bitter pill to swallow for the 
Ihmnli and an (‘xpodiont was accord* 
hiuly devised to evade it. 

On Wednesday, tho 20th of Docem- 
l>ert Paris being in profound tranquil- 
]lty> no cause of alarm being apparent, 
and the returns of soveraiof tho de. 
partments not having yet arrived, 
t)odiea of trocm were seen moving, to 
the surprise of the people, in strong co¬ 
lumns, by various routes, towards the 
Assembly. At throe o'clock all Ihe 
avenues to it were interrupted, ^d it 
wan invested in the same manner as 
on the i5th May and the 24ih June. 
Alarm was spread through the capital, 
;nid an insurrection was apprehended. 
It wns, however, asserted by those in 
tho immediate neighbuurh<^ of the 
Aosoiubly that the govcrnincnt had 
come to a resolution to have the Pi’c- 
sident proclaimed without waiting for 
the returns uf tho remaining depart¬ 
ments. 

At four o'clock, accordingly, the 
new President was called upon to take 
the oaths in tho tribune, and M. Ar- 
mand Maxrast formally proclaimed 
him. Prince Louis then delivered a 
pencil which appeared in thi* journals 
of the day; aud having d(>flcended 
from the tribune, he approached (ge¬ 
neral Gavaignoc, who wns seated on 
one of tbo front benches, and with 
much apparent gracefulness aud cor¬ 
diality said to him:— 

(rimoral, I am proud to succeed 
n man such os you, and 1 trust that 
France will still continue to receive 
tlie beiiudt of your servi^s.” QTio 
]»rince then extended his hand to Ge¬ 
neral Cavmgnac. The latter, during 
this address, never rose from his scat, 
nor showed any disposition to actept 
the kindness protn^red to him. When 
Prince Louis extended his hand. Ge¬ 
neral Cavoignac put his forefinger into 
it. 

This strange demeanour has been 
(‘xplained by stating that General 
Cavaignne wns talcmi by surprise on 
this occasion, and that he was pre-oc* 
eupied. Tiie general himself, however, 
does not appear even to have offered 
any explanation of this carious cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Prince Louis went out of the As¬ 
sembly accompanied by one of the 
vice-presidents, the secretaries, and 
some of the members, lie fbund his 
CQupi waitiDg for him at tho gate 


upon the Quai. There was a squadron 
or tjavalry in attendanco with General 
Changamicr, Commundor«in-Chief of 
the "jJational Guard, and his stafT. 
They escorted the now President over 
tho bridge, through the PIaoo de 
la Oonoorde to the r«]aco of tho £ljr> 
b6o Bourbon in tlie Champs Elys^os, 
which yuif assigned him os ms resuienco 
by tbo Assembly. Such was the inde¬ 
cent haste with which this prot^oding 
was executed, that there ymi 
room in tho palace preparou Imws 
recc])iion on his arrival, it wu 
with difficulty arrangoments^re made 
for the accommodation of tho q|binot 
council which was held in the evening. 
Tho palace was filled with carpenters, 
upholsterers, and painters, employed 
in i^paring ii for tho President. 

The OBteusiblo motive of this pro¬ 
ceeding was to avoid dangerous nuy|fe 
festatioDS, whioh, it was said, bad opi^. 
concerted for the occasion of tho prOM 
elamationof the President of tbo 
* public. It was reported that a (dot 
nod been discovered to seize tho poriou 
of X*rince Louis on leaving tho Asseni* 
bly, and to carry him in triumph to 
the Tuilcrios amidst cries of ** VfVe 
rKmperenr.*' The real motive, how¬ 
ever, which was believed to have 
prompted this unexpected measure, 
was to deprive tho new President of 
Ihe triumph which the formal ceremo¬ 
nies of his proclamation would givu 
liim, and to "smusglo him,” as one of 
the journals uf the day said, *riiko a 
packet of contraband goods into 
palace, and leave him there, amidst 
carpenters, painters, and other arti¬ 
sans.*'' 

The Mmo cvenin gi th e^formcr Cabi¬ 
net having resigncdrflle new^'abinet 
was appointed as follows 

M. Odillon BairOt, reprosenfative 
of the people. Minister of Justice, 
chaigcd with the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers in the absence of 
the ProsidoDt of the Kepublic. 

M. Lrouyn dc Lhuy^s, ^imipnta- 
tivo of the people, Minister of Foreign 
AiTairs. 

M. Jjbon de MalleviUo, represen¬ 
tative of the people, Minister of the 
Inferior. 

M. Kulhiiires, General of Division, 
representative of the peoplo. Minister 
of War. 


M. de Tracy, representative of the 
eoplo. Minister of the Marine^VMl 
Colonies. * *■ 


I 







M. I%lbx> representative of the culatod respecting the retJ cause <rf 
people, Minister of Tublic Instruction M. de MalleviHe’s resignation. It was 
and Worship. said that Prinoe Louis had required 

M. Lhoh Paticher, representative of M. de Halleville to ooantersjgn the 
the people. Minister of Public Works, nomination of M. Emile de Nieuwer- 
2i, £ixio, Yico-President of the kerke to the post of Dirrotcur des 
National Asbombly* Minister of Agri* beaux Arts".—a place occupied, since 

culture. ' the Revolution of Februarv, by M. 

M. Fossy (IlippoUte), Member of Charles Blanc, the brother of the well* 
the Institute, Mimstcr of Fiiiances. known Louis Blanc. With this d&> 

The new Gkivemmont was scarcely mand M. de Halleville refused to 

formed, when it was in danger of fall- comply. 

topfieces. It is well known that, ^M. do Niouwerkorko is a person of 
^nbin three or four days, the Minister distinguished family, and favourably 

<^terior and ttio Minister of known as au amateur in sculpture, 
sree deserted it. Various ox- lie is well known in the fashionable 
ons of tiiis schism were given, circles in Paris, where he has been 

appeared cei'tain was, dat a distinguished by the favour and na- 

iiissent took place between M. tronage of the Princess Matbiidc 
le Mallovillc, inlster of the In- DeinidolT, the daughtci’ of the ox- 

and the President. The Presi- king Jerome, the Governor of tlio 

Idrcssed a letter to the minister, Invalides, and, consequently, the first 
caused the immediate resigna- cousin of the President. It was iin- 
the latter. The minister took derstood that (he proposed appoint- 
ertoamoctingofhiRColIeaguos, ment was the consoijnence of the rc- 
was hold at the palaco of the commendation of this lady. 
iT of Justice in the Place Yen- Supposing this statement to bo true, 
whore ho submitted it to them. M. de MaUevIlle has been censurcnl 
resolved collectively to resign, oven by his friends for an over degree 
. Odillon Parrot proceeded to of scrupulousness in his disinclination 
rsec Bourbon with their resig- to comply with tlie desiro of the J’re- 
in his pockot. Prince Louis sident. Tlicre was nothing in tlufe 
I alarmed, felt that he had com- character or personal qualidcatiuns of 

a grave iudis^otion, expressed M. deNieuworkerkc which could have 
ret at what had happened, and rendered the appointment unfit; and 
i gentlemanly apology. Upon beyond these qualifications the Mi- 
O. Barrot convoked the Mi- nisier of the Interior had no right to 
at the palace of the President, look. 

;he explanations were repeated, It was also said that Prince Louis 
a Ministors withdrew their re- had dcinandod of M. de Malh>villc, to 


Commerce deserted it. Various ox- 
nlanltions of tliis schism were given. 
What appoarod cei'tain was, dat a 
serious absent took place between M. 
I^on de Molloville, Minister of the In¬ 
terior, and the President. The Presi- 
Asnt addressed a letter to the minister, 
'^wiich caused the immediate resigna¬ 
tion of the latter. The minister took 
(he letter to a mooting of bis colleagues, 
which was hold at the palaco of the 
Minister of Justice in the Place Ven- 
domc, whore ho submitted it to them. 
They resolved collectively to resign, 
and M. Odillon Barrot proceeded to 
the Elysec Bourbon with their resig¬ 
nation in his pockot. Prince Louis 
became alarmed, felt that he had com¬ 
mitted a grave iudis^otion, expressed 
his regret at what had happened, and 
made a gentlemanly apology. Upon 
this, M. O. Barrot convoked the Mi- 
nistiy at the palace of the President, 
where the explanations were repeated, 
ahd the Ministors withdrew Ihoir re- 


signalion, and decided on remaining 
in olBce. 

Later in the day, however, ht. Leon 
de M^cvBie ,^i^ngod his mind, and 
resolved dofmitivcly to resign, which 
he did,* and was accompanied in this 
resolution by M. Bixio, Minister of 
Commerce. 

Another meeting of the Cabinet took 
place in iho evening, at which M. 
L6on Fauchor, Minister of l^ublic 
Wclks, %a8 transferred to the In¬ 
terior; M. Lacrosse, Vice-President 
of the Asi^mbly, was appointed hli- 
‘nister of Public Works; and M. Buf. 
fet, a promising young member of the 
Assembly, was appointed Minister of 
Commerce. 

These were the facts connected with 
the ministerial crisis, which so inau- 
m^ioudy^ignalisedtho debut" of the 
^rretident. Various reports were cir* 


deliver to him certain documents, 
preservof^ in the nrehives of the Mi¬ 
nistry of the Interior, relative to the 
affairs of Strasliourg and Boulogne, in 
wliich Prince Louis had figured. 
Amongst these documents were al¬ 
leged to be letters, ad<lrGssed by 
Prince Louis to King Louis Philippe ; 
and also letters addressed to the Mi¬ 
nister of the Interior and the Prefect 
of Police, from agents employed by 
the government ns spies around the 
person of Uic prince, not only to 
watch and rcjiort his movements, but 
to prompt andstinmlato them. Home 
of these letters, it was said, containt‘d. 
matter proving that M. do Malleville 
himself, os well as M. Thiers, were 
directly implicated in the employment 
of these agents. 

It was further stated that, on the 
Other hand, M. dc Mallevilic had pro- 
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wed a list of nominations to the 
^efeotuvos of De^artQie&ts* fOT si^- 
nature, to tho President, which nomi¬ 
nations the President considered to be 
tk too reactionary a character, and 
declined to sign. 

We give tiie seTCral reports as they 
circulatedi without pretending to gua¬ 
rantee their accuracy. 

It^as not long before some further 
dotaOi of this curious adhir oozed out. 
A Copy of the letter addressed by 
Prince Louis to If. de Mallevillo was, 
by some means or other, obtained by 
the editor of a small provincial pai>cr, 
published at Nantes, called VNerinxne. 
It was published in that journal, and 
copied immediately into all the jour¬ 
nals of Paris, and other parts of 
hVancc. The following is the letter:-^. 


Monsieur le Ministre,~l asked the 
Prefect of Police whether he did not 
sometimes receive reports on diplomacy. 
He replied in the amrroatiTe, and that 
he yesterday sent to you copies of a dis¬ 
patch relating to Italy. These dis¬ 
patches, you know, ought to be directly 
remitted to me, and 1 cannot but express 
to you my dissatisfaction at your delay 
in oommunioating them tome. I equally 
desire that you will send me the sixteen 
cartons (oases) which 1 have requested 
irom you. I wish to have them on 
Thursday. (These are the documents 
relating to tho affairs of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne.) I do not, besides, approve 
of the Minister of the Interior drawing 
up articles which relate to me person¬ 
ally. This was not done under Louis 
rUilippe, and ought not to be done now. 
For >BOYoral days I have not received 
any telegraphic despatches. In short, 
1 perceive clearly that the ministers 
1 have appointed wish to trdlft me as if 
tho famous Constitution of Si^jes was 
in force, bat this I will not suffer. Ac¬ 
cept, M. le Ministre, the assurani^ of 
my 6en|lment8 of high diatinotion. 

“L. N. Bonapartb. 

P.S.—I have forgotten to say that 
there are at St. Lazare eighty women 
in confinement, of whom only one has 
been brought before the court-martial. 
Tell me u I have tho right of setting 
them at liberty, for in that case 1 shall 
give immediate orders for it.” 

* 

Nothing could exceed the excite¬ 
ment which followed the publication 
of this document. At first its authen¬ 
ticity was doubted. But those who 
had been rendered cognizant of it 
were speedily forced to admit that It 
was textually correct. 


It ameared that it waa mittes and 
dapatdhadat a lito Imw mi the n^t 
of WedneadaT; t^ ^th IDeoentbai^; 
and it waa said that the writer, at the 
moment, waa und^ iSe eaoitatioa of 
wine. It was contended that the 
al^le and language dt the letter itaetf 
in some deg^ indicated thui. Tlufit 
it was hastily written, and without 
tho deliberation and counsel wHioh 
usually prec^eslhe diapatch of lett^ 
BO important, is muiifeated by the 
after-thought in the P.S. It inU be 
observed, also, that the writer de* 
mandhig tjm delivery of certiun doou- 
menta on Thursday, appears to be ig* 
norant, or forgetful, of the day on 
which he was writing. If we write 
on Wednesday night, ordering some¬ 
thing to be done on the next morning, 
tho phrase used would be different. 

Be this aa^it may, the ministry 
rigorously discharged their duty. It 
appeared, from what transpired after¬ 
wards, that on the very evening on 
which Prince I<ouis was proclaimoa 
President, the first act of M. do Mallo- 
villc, on entering the Ministry of tho 
Interior, was to place tho seals of the 
state on sixteen boxes, containing tho 
documonts relative to tho itifuirs of 
Boulogne, and to place them securely 
under lock and key. Such a precau¬ 
tion indicated, on the part of tho 
miniater, a conviction of tho posaibility 
not only that direct and opun efforts 
might be made, on behalf of the Pro* 
sident, to withdraw these documents 
from archives of the Interior, but 
tliat even furtive means might bo re¬ 
sorted to. 

On the retirement of M. de Malle- 
ville, the same precaution was ob¬ 
served by his successor, M. Leon 
Fauchor, who, as well as M. do MalJo- 
ville assured tho Assembly that tho 
documents had been, and would be, 
carefully preserved. 

Thus the Prince President had 
scarcely entered upon the exercise of 
his functions before discordance mani¬ 
fested itself, arising from tho unde¬ 
fined powers and responsibilities of 
the chief of tho executive and the 
ministers. The ministers, in entering 
upon the exercise of their duties, saw, 
or desired to see, in the Prr^sident a 
constitutional monarch. They wishod 
to realise in him the celebrated maxim 
ofM.Tliiors, that the sovereign reigns, 
but docs not Mvem. They dcstfcd 
to attain the . xavbttrite object of the 



latter etat^niftn hy establuhm^* in 
S'lieiKSe ft gOTortun^i of admituetra* 
tilye n^imCt siinilfu: to that of £ng> 
land* and thus to reform what was 
always oonsiderad aa one of the great¬ 
est abuses of Louis Philippe's govern¬ 
ment. This monarchy like his prede- 
cesscHTSy delighted to assume an active 
part in the affairs of state. He sat 
nimself in perron at the cabin^ coun- 
dlsy and exercised a4irect and impor¬ 
tant influence in their deliberations. 
Most of Ute ministers^ since the Revo¬ 
lution of Jnly, submitted to this as a 
matter of course, recognising in it the 
political manners of hVanef, and the 
established habitudes of the old mo¬ 
narchical regime. 

M. Thiers was disposed to resist it, 
and contended that such a mode of 
government was incompatible with the 
spirit of a constitutional monarchy. 
‘'The sovereign was," ho said, “ir- 
responsiblo, the whole responsibility 
resting upon his ministers.'’ From 
this it followed, he contended, that 
the entire deliberative power should 
rest with the ministers, as in England, 
and that the sovereign was merely the 
agent by which the^measures decided 
on by the ministers wore to be carried 
into effect. Neither the French so¬ 
vereign, however, nor the French 
people, understood this; and Louis 
JPhiuppo’s resistance to M. Thiers 
met with no dissent,*^cither with the 
public, or with the majority of the 
Chamber. 

It is evident that this old struggle 
between tlie chief of the state andhis 
ministers has again broken out, but 
the friends of the president contend 
that the present cose htis no analogy 
with that of a constitutional monarchy. 

In the latter tb(i monarch is irre- 

r nsiblo. In this instance the presi- 
>t is responsible, according to the 
mirit and the letter of the constitution. 
Responsibility infers power, and de¬ 
monstrates the absurdity of the at¬ 
tempt to convert the president into a 
stuffed figure, to carry into effect the 
decrees his ministers, as a mere au¬ 
tomaton. 

In their attempt, therefore, to re¬ 
fuse to the chief of the state the exer¬ 
cise of deRuitc power, the ministry 
wore clearly wrong. But the minis¬ 
try itself is also responsible. There is 
joint responsibility left unfui'tunately, 
but UUdeliu0^y the constitution, and 
my to arise continually 



betwem the ^ef ot: the^ftato and his 
sabordmotes. 

In the RepubUo of the UniiedStatea 
the president, as is well known, exer¬ 
cises a large share of power, but the 
American fi^ublic is a confederation, 
and the contm government at Wash¬ 
ington has powers which have but 
little analogy with the French Repub¬ 
lic, one and indivisible^ 

While the ministers of Louis Napo¬ 
leon desired that he riionld reira, but 
not govern, Louis Napoleon himself 
insists that he should govern, if ho dO 
not reign. 

Bu^ the conflict of powers which 
was developed immediately after the 
proclamation of the President, is not 
alone between the President and the 
Oabinet; it is equally between the Ca¬ 
binet and the Assembly, and between 
the President and the Assembly. Be¬ 
tween these three powers of the state 
a sort of triangular duel is produced. 
Two-thirds ortho Assembly are op¬ 
posed to the President; a majority is 
opposed to the ministry, and tolerate 
them only because it would bo more 
inconvenient to vote them out; and 
Anally the ministry itself is opposed to 
the President. Prince Louis is con¬ 
scious, and cannot bo otherwiso, that 
the moderate party into whose cm-| 
braces he has mllen, would willingly 
smother the republic, and substitute 
in its place a regency and the Comte 
de Pans, or Henri V., with succession 
to the Comte. He has not forgotten 
that the journals of this party desig- 
nat<cd him as a “plank by which th^e 
chasm between the republic andr'iso- 
narchy could be crossedand rather 
than sufli‘r himself to be used after 
this fashion he would ally himself with 
the sincere republicans—the repub¬ 
licans of the Vtiillc, as they arc called 
—(fc even with the party of the Moun¬ 
tain. 

Such a state of things produced 
unceasing intrigues daring early 

n t of January, The President 
alternate conferences with M.M. 
Thiers, Mole, BugcauJ, and the 
members of the cabinet, on the one 
hand, and M. Marrast and the mem. 
bers of the republican* party on the 
other. It is said that he distinctly 
stated to the leaders of the moderatt^ 
party, that he would either have a 
cabinet composed of the eminent men 
of the one side or the other; that if the 
moderate party intended to maintain 
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lUomielvea in oiliun, their chief men 
most come forward, and aasume the 
fceponsibUitios of the situation; in 
abort, that he would not suffer MM. 
Thiers, Mol8, and Bi^eaud to stand 
in the "coulisses” oT tlio ministry, 
prompting the ostensible perform¬ 
ers, without exposing themselves to 
the public approbation or disapproba¬ 
tion ; they must come forward, or 
leave the stage to that party whose 
chiefs do not shrink from the respon¬ 
sibilities of the state. 

At the time these b’nos ore written, 
such is the situation of affairs. £vcn 
the Mountain do not despair of^court- 
ing the favour of the President. They 
think that ho may bo ibrcod to throw 
himself upon them, rather than allow 
himself to be converted into a tool by 
those who only look to the re-establish¬ 
ment of a coustitutiuiial monarchy, 
and that, not in his own person, but m 
the person of others. 

Trio conflict prevailing between the 
powers of the state has raised the 
question of the dissolution of the As¬ 
sembly. No existing body, save itself, 
has the power of pronouncing its dis¬ 
solution. Its powers, being those of a 
constituent assembly, are without limit. 
It is concurrent with the President, 
■'vhosc powers are defined by the con¬ 
stitution it has mode. The question, 
then, is, how can these two powers, 
derived from the same source—uni¬ 
versal suflragc—bo brought into har¬ 
mony with each other ? It is con¬ 
tended that the Assembly must con¬ 
tinue in session until it shall pass the 
organic laws; but the laws which it 
thus designates would require, at least, 
two years for their comp^tioii, and 
thus the dissolution of the actual As¬ 
sembly would bo postponed indefinitely, 
and the present discordance between 
the powers of the state pcrpctuifted. 
Under these circumstances, petitions 
and remonstrances are pouring In from 
all tho departments, for an immediate 
or speedy dissolution. Kesolutions of 
the Councils General wero adopted to 
the like effect; and It was even suppos¬ 
ed that a ** coup d’ Etat,” or a manifes¬ 
tation by the National Guards, might 
have been resorted to, to bring about 
tho termination of the Assembly. 

' I'ho reluctance of tho Assembly to 
dissolve itself will bo readily under¬ 
stood when it is stated, that not more 
than ono-thli'd of its mcniliers have 
the least expectation of being re-elect¬ 
ed. It follows that six hunoi'ed mem- 
« 


bors will be temed adrift who have 
been* epd are now reoeiving one pound 
a-dfty as their sidary. For the most 
j)^, these individuals are in a situa¬ 
tion to render this pacuiuary compen¬ 
sation a great object; and thev Will 
consent, therefore, to a lUsioiation 
only under the pressure of oompulsdry 
measures. 

Such was the situation of tho As¬ 
sembly and of public opinion on this 
important question, when onthe 
of January tho project of M. Kattean 
was submitted to it for its definitive 
dissolution on the 19th of Mw^h. 

A short but animated debate took 
place, in which M. Pierre Bonaparte, 
the son of the lale Frinoe of Canioo# 
made a furious^ speech against the 
dissolution, which was vohomently 
applauded by the partyjof the Moun¬ 
tain and tho Ked Ilepublic. 

The Count dc Montalembcrt deli¬ 
vered a speech 'of more than usual 
brilliancy and eloquence in favour of 
tho project. This speech was inter¬ 
rupted by tho most outrageous insults 
and uproar firom the party of the 
Mountain. M. O. Barrot closed the 
debate bv an admirable speech in 
favor of the dissolution, and a division 
took place, altogether unexpected by 
any parties, within or witliout the 
assembly,^ by which tho project for 
speedy dissolution was carried by a 
majority of 4(Jb against J9(i. The 
effect of this vote, however, was like 
the first reading of a bill in the British 
parliament,, merely a sanction of the 
principle of the measure. 

It was considered, however, that 
this decision would bind the Assembly 
so as to prevent it from going back on 
its resolution, and that whatever might 
be the subsequent proceeding a speedy 
dissolution bad become ioovitablc. 

The resolution above mentioned 
having been adopted upon a motion 
iiiado to accept a report presented by 
a committee against the project of M. 
Katteau, it became, in the ordinary'’ 
routine of porliamcutary business, ne¬ 
cessary to appoint another ooinmittoc 
to frame a report upon the same pro¬ 
ject of M. Katteau, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Asseinbly. 
This committer was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed in a few days af\cr tho adop¬ 
tion of the respluiion, and an extra¬ 
ordinary, but not altogether unex¬ 
pected, result ensued ; for the com¬ 
mittee thus named was composed of 
individuals who, with scarcely an ex- 
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oepti<m» wero still more hosttlo to tlie 

D jeot of M. Hattcau, tlian those who 
, made the report rejected by 
Assembly. To render this parlia¬ 
mentary paradox intelligible* it is ne¬ 
cessary to explain here the manner in 
wlubh these committees are nomi¬ 
nated. 


The Assembly, consisting of nine 
hondrod members, is divided into fif¬ 
teen bureaux, each of sixty members. 
When a committee is appointed to 
report to the Assembly on any pro* 
ject of law or decree, each bureau 
names one member by ballot, and tlm 
committee thus consists of fifteen 
members, elected by the bureaux, In 
the present ease, as wc have just stated, 
the fifteen members named in this 
manner were all known to entertain 
opinions adverse to the vote of the 
Assembly, with which their report was 
expected to be in harmony. Many 
of them were uUra-Montagnards, and 
among them was included ill. Clrevy, 
who was himself the author of the re¬ 
port which the Assembly had just re¬ 
jected. It may be asked, then, how 
it could happen that a committtcc 
could be appointed in* such entire dis¬ 
cordance with the vote of the Assem¬ 
bly, and with public opinion. 

The explanation is easy. 

The vote delivered by the Assembly 
was made by open voting, the mem¬ 
bers voting on the one side, and on 
the other, knowing that their names 
would bo published in the journals, 
and would, therefore, become known 
to their constituents; but the mem¬ 
bers of the committee were elected 
in the bureaux by ballot, and the 
public could have no means of know¬ 
ing who voted for or against them. 
The control of public opinion did 
not operate here, as in the other case, 
and the majority look this secret 
TTi^nfl of prolonging the existence of 
the Assembly, and their own twenty- 
five francs a-oay. 

The committee thus appointed have 
not actually presented tlieir report at 
the moment we write; but it is per¬ 
fectly understood tb.at such report will 
be gainst fixing any definite date for 
the dissolution of the Assembly, or 
taking any step which will inmeate 
a resolution against its indefinite con- 
tinoance. 

This report will bo presented to Hio 
AssoH^^^bo must adopt ono or other 
of II It must either con- 
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by adopting this report, which will be 
still moro strongly opposed to the pro¬ 
ject of M. Rfltteau than that whi& it 
formeHy rejected; or it must reject 
it, and thus place itself in opposition 
when acting collectively, and by open 
voting with bself when acting in its 
bureaux, in tne absence of reporters, 
and by secret voting. It is needless 
to point out to what extent proceed¬ 
ings of this kind must bring into dis¬ 
credit the constituent Assembly. 

Tho elements of civil war are at 
this moment foroentin^ in France; 
and if ^mc providcutim incidents do 
not occur to bring into harmony the 
confiicling parties which now distract 
tho country, it is difiicult to imagitio 
how that greatest of all social and 
political evils can be averted. The 
h'agmenls of tho republican party, 
however repulsive they may l5C to 
each other, are not so much so as each 
and all of tlicm arc to the partisans of 
monarchy. The moderate Ilepiibli- 
cans, the Ultra-Democrats, the Red 
Republicans, Terrorists, Socialists, 
and Communists, though more or less 
reciprocally opposed, will coalesce, 
and constitute a formidable body, 
whenever monarchy raises its crest. 

It is at this moment understood that 
the advocates for the restoration of i 
monarciiy arc sangnino in their hopes 
that tlie apurouching election for the 
legislative Assembly, to be convoked 
under the constitution, will produce a 
body of delegates exhibiting a ninjo- 
rity so formicUblo in favour of the re¬ 
constitution of the monarchy, that the 
Republic must full. A supposition is 
even abroad, that the present ministry 
arc connivLUg at, if not fostering, 
tho rcimtlon. 

It is admitted, that If the Republic 
should fall, the only monarchy which 
has the least chance of being re-esta¬ 
blished is the legitimate monarchy 
represented in the person of Henri V. j 
yet this is, perh^, the form in which 
monarchy would excite the most in¬ 
vincible repugnancy of the democratic 
party, round which, tho most intract¬ 
able and resolute enemies of the Dy¬ 
nasties collect. The Bonapartists 
have already declared, through their 
organs of the press, tliat they would 
prefer the rod republic itself to a 
restoration. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionably 
large majority in the country wliich 
would exult m the establishuient of 
tho legitimate throne, with a suoces- 
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Mion to tho Comte de Paria, yet the 
»imority» which could oppono this even 
by force of arms, is suiEcieiitly strong, 
and more than siifKciuntly obstinate, 
to produce a civil war, the end of 
which it would be diiEcult to foresee. 
The position and circumstances of this 
minority give it a strength of which 
its limited numbers would deprive it. 
It is collected in masses in the capital 
and in the great towns. It is orga¬ 
nized in societies and clubs, which 
maintain communications with each 
other, such as to ensure uni^ of ac¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the far 
more numerous body which would 
support monarchy, is scattered over 
the surface of France, and placed more 
especially^ in the. rural districts. The 
same co-operation is excluded by this 
eircunistance. It is diflicult to imagine 
uuv cumbinatien mure favuuruble to 
civil war. If the central government 
in Paris should pass into the hands of 
the lle])iib1ican ]>arty, with whom all 
the. ultra-democrats of every simile 
would then coalesce, the departments 
would rise in insurrection, and the 
country would march upon the towns. 

If, on the other hand, the govern¬ 
ment should be retained by the mode¬ 
rate party, with itsknown predilections 
for monarchy, how is it to rid itself of 
the. engagements it has already con¬ 
tracted to the Republic V Tiiese arc 
dilUcidties which chance and circum¬ 
stances alone can solve—chance and 
eircumstanccH, which have aln.“.ady 
produced so extraordiiia^ a series of 
events since the 24th of February. 

One of the last acts of the. govern¬ 
ment at the moment we waite has been 
the presentat ion of a list of three ean- 
didates for the vice-Presideiicy of the 
Ilcpublic tolhe Assembly. The con¬ 
stitution. with a view to shai^ ilio 
power of choice between the Assembly 
and the President, has decided that 
the President shall select thrcenaincs, 
and that from those three the Assembly 
shall choose one to bo viee-PresIdciit. 
If the framers of the constitution had 
not more shortsightedness than it is 
possible to conceive them to have had, 
they ought to have foreseen the prac¬ 
tical conscinienccs of this disposition. 
The President and his government 
had, and will always have, a decided 
preibrence for some individual to fill 
the important office of V ice-President, 
They will select naturally three 
names such that the rejection of two 
of them by the Assembly will be cev- 
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tain, and, consequently that the elec¬ 
tion of the third will be secured. The 
President has presented to the As¬ 
sembly General Paraguay d’ Hilliers, 
M. Boulay (de la Meurthe), and M. 
Vivien—notoriously with the view 
that M. Vivien should be elected. 
The moment M. Loon Fauober, as 
Minister of the Interior, announced 
these three naiUes to the Assembly, 
the two first were received with an ex¬ 
plosion of laughter and indignation. 
The trick of the governmcntl-for so 
it must bo called—was perceived at a 
glance, and the Assembly was indig¬ 
nant at finding itself thus stripped by 
a ^^ruse” of that option which the 
framers of the constitution intended to 
confer upon it. But the ** improvu" 
which, os we have formerly stated, has 
played so prominent a part in all the 
esuciicii of this grout political drama, 
has rc*appcarc(l in this present inci¬ 
dent of the vice-presidenev ; and the 
Assembly, as if to defeat iho trick iii- 
teuded to be played upon them, have 
resolved not to elect the candidate 
whose election the govcrniuent ooiisi. 
dered would be inevitable ; and bv a 
sort of mockery of respect for the Pihj- 
sident, they resolved in thoir clubs, 
which are notoriously hostile to him, 
to give their votes to the first upon 
the list, on tlu^ ironical pretext ihiu. it 
must be presumable that the first name 
was that to which he himself gave his 
personal preference. Whatever be the 
motive which has prompted the As- 
Hcinbly, they gave a majority of their 
suffrages on me 20 th January, to M. 
Boulay (do la Meurthe) as Vicc-Tre- 
sideut; but at tlic same time, as it' 
were to neutralize tliis, refused to 
allow him the salary of ( 10,000 francs 
a-ycar, recommeuded by the commit¬ 
tee of fuiaiicos, and redtmed it to 
48,000 francs, the salary of the cabi¬ 
net ministers. 

The position which the magnates of 
the political world have assumed in 
relation to the Republic and its presi¬ 
dent has excited lively reclamation on 
the part of those who desire to sustain 
the Republic. Tho Prince, say they, 
is surrounded men who lavisn upon 
him their advice, but refuse to him 
their direct and ostensible sup|K>rt. In 
pressing around him, they have isolated 
rather than assisted him, and their 
whole object is to transform him into 
n re. 4 ponsible agent, to do that which 
they are unwilling to execute them¬ 
selves, and to render him in their 

u 
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hands a mere instrument of rule. 
But tills, they contend, is not all. If 
their tendencies, openly declared in 
the lan^uag^e of tneir journals, arc 
to be credited, tbo^ do not content 
themselves with this convenient and 
irresponsible doihination exercised in 
the name of Napoleon. They consider 
the government as a mere instrument 
of transition, and their conduct be* 
trays their unavowed object. They 
are willing to entangle in the uct-woric 
of their counsels the President, so 
completely as to deprive him of all 
freedom of action ; but they arc not 
willing to serve him politically, and 
in official positions, because to serve 
the President of the Republic would 
involve them in irrevocable engage¬ 
ments, and pledge them to the princi¬ 
ple of that form of government. They 
arc willing to make Prince Louis their 
minister, out arc not willing to be his 
mlnisterB. 


sion) were, in fact, tbe first halting- 
place of that party which was suppoeds 
to have deSnitiveiy emigrated with tbe 
two royal races driven out by popular 
sovereignty, and the enthusiasts hope 
that a second station will soon be 
found, from whence the next step will 
be the Tuilerics. 

** Those salons," continue the Re¬ 
publicans, “are a kind of court by an¬ 
ticipation, where homage is paid to the 
absent and hoped-for idol. 

“ Let the President of the Republic 
reflect /[continue they), that he owes 
all his power to the people, llis 
whole power is in the principle he re¬ 
presents, and has no other basis than 
that imprescriptible, that inalienable 
sovereignty of the people, that his 
friends of to-day have always fought 
against, and that now they covertly 
attack. They appear disinterestedly 
to prop his power, but really they sap 
its foundations, and undermine the 


r“The Monarchical party hopes, as the 
Republicans affirm, by the favour of 
these oscillations, more or less pro¬ 
longed, which always follow great re¬ 
volutions, to gain the preponderance 
of which it has been deprived; and 
the men of this principle intend, they 
BZ-Yi to make an involuntary auxiliary 
01 the very men to whom universal 
suffrage has delegated one of the func¬ 
tions of national sovereignty. Tlie 
two monarchies, legitimate and quasu 
legitimate, so <lecidedly antagonistic 
formerly by their conflicting interests, 
and by their reciprocal liatrcd and 
contempt, have comesced loolfect one 
common vi<!tory, reserving the prize to 
bo afterwards contested between them. 

“Thus,"say the Republicans, “it 
is impossible not to perceive how the 
Monarchists of every shade and of 
every dynasty crowd round the Presi¬ 
dent, and compel him to play, in spite 
of himself, the part ‘ d'un Moiick 
malgre lui.’ These smooth-tongued 
conspirators, these insidious'odulators, 
who flatter the man and abhor tlic 


foundation of the Republic. lie 
ought to know that the absolute in¬ 
compatibility, the necessary hostility, 
which exists between the demooratie 
and monarchical princIpU;s, exists 
equally between the two lines of 
policy whicli those principles adopt, 
lie must choose between them. 

“What (ask the Republicans) is 
the real object of the tactics pursued 
by the men to whom the elect of the 
nation appears to abandon himself 
with so blind a confidence ? It is a 
monarchy by and after the Presulcncy. 
That the monarchy may bo their end, 
we can understand; but ought the 
Presidency to bo their means ? This 
is a question that we must take leave 
to submit to him to whom the people 
has confided the inviolable deposit of 
its rights.” 

Scarcely was tlie Prince President 
installed in the Elyseo Bourbon, before 
(Questions of palace etiquette began to 
bo raised, and parties within the palace 
seemed for a moment to forget the dis¬ 
tinction between the office of the Pre¬ 


principlc which he personifies, are to 
DC met with In every corner of his sa¬ 
lons and those of his ministers. These 
it is that were lately seen in a soiree 
which was given to him ^laflcur dcs 
pois ~it is true, a little faded by time, 
a little battered by political storms of 
Icgitimiam und 7 ua.fi-lcgitimism. There 
the President could reckon around 
hiioadfo qnarlcrmasters of the Mo- 
The salons of M. dc 
PolcmK {Minister of Public Instrue- 


sident of a democratic Republic and 
that of a king or emperor. 

It became necessary to decide the 
forms of reception, levees, presenta¬ 
tions, and all the usual oeremonies in¬ 
cident to courts. Hbrc the diplomatic 
corps interfered, and the late exile had 
to be schooled in the usages adopted 
around the persons of wo old mo- 
narchs. 

Nothing could be more at variance 
with the spirit which prevailed among 
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llie Bonaparte family than thi«<, Tho 
rousins of the President were all do- 
t‘Lm>d democrats. Kapolcon Bona- 
parlo, the son of Jerome, cx-Kiug of 
Westphalia, the most moderaio among 
th(mi, was an ultra^llepublican, a par¬ 
tisan of Gcncr.'il Cavaignac and rc- 
j)ort attributed to him oven more ad¬ 
vanced principles. PiciTC, the second 
son of J^ncien, tho late Prince of 
(lanino, was a most furious member 
of the Mountain—one who, in his 
s]K'cohcs, observed no measure or mo¬ 
deration, and who went all the lengths 
ol’M. Ledru llollin and his colleagues, 
and something farther. Lucion, his 
brother, recently elected for Corsi¬ 
ca, was a still more ardent partisan 
of the sonic ])riucinles. It will bo 
readily understood now little in har¬ 
mony with sucli opinions the court 
forms prescribed by dijdoinacy must 
have been. IVim-e Louis, neverthe¬ 
less, was forced into the adoption 
of some of the most absurd and 
objeelionable amongst them. Thus 
it was resolved that no one could be 
received at the jmhiee by the J*resi- 
dent, even though known to Prince 
JiOiiis peraonnlly, without a ibriiml 
i»a'sent:vtion, cither by (uu* of the cabi¬ 
net ministers, or liy one of the ambas- 
aadors. Foreigners were informed tliat 
they eouhl not be })resonled at the JEly- 
heeBourbon unless they Lad previous¬ 
ly been presented at tlioir respective 
courts. 

It is dillicult to give an idea 
of tliu ridiculi* and disgu<5t, which 
tho auuouneemeiit of these measures 
excited. Lvon the inouarrliists, le¬ 
gitimists, anti dynasties fRemsolvcs, 
H(‘outeil su(‘h kli'as, at an (‘poeh bko 
this, and it was lomlly dedau'd that 
neither ilcnri V. nor Louis Phtli|>pc 
himself woulil ever have thought of 
enforcing .such regulations. It was 
sairl that the regime <»f the pre¬ 
sidential palace should be in liurmuiiy 
with the opinions of the day; and 
should be .sueh ns to eonoiliate hostile 
lartios, and to disarm envy and lua- 
ice. U'hus it was recommended that 
the utmost sim]>li<Mty should mark 
V the intcreourso of the President with 
hocicty ; that liis receptions should be 
as exempt as ]»ossible tVum all prclcn- 
bion to court eti(pictl(>, and modelled 
upon those of the miuislers under iht 
mouarchs, rather than of mouarclis 
them.scln's. 

Unfortunately for the new Ib-esi- 
dent, tliere existed among the diplo¬ 


matic corps only two ambassadors 
extraordinary and ministers plenipo¬ 
tentiary—tho Marquis of Nonnanby, 
ambassn<Ior of Gi’cat Britain, and tho 
Dultt) of Suloiuayor, ambassador of 
Spain. All tho other diplomatists 
bding ministers of inferior rank, ab¬ 
stained from interference, and tho 
Duke of Solomayor kept apart. The 
President, accordingly, as was ro- 
Xmrted at tho time, mil, unavoidably, 
into the hands of the I^lar([ui8 of Nor- 
manby, who bcc.ame—as far, at least, 
as the sphere, of his diplomatiti action 
extended, and as far as tin* resigna- 
llon of the Prince Presidcul permit¬ 
ted—the evil genius of that jM'rsonugc. 

Tills Nobleman had (he ill fortune 
in Paris to become the most unpopular 
ambassador within memory, lus well 
with French iia English. lie inciirrctl 
this odium in spite of liberal political 
Ojunlons, wliicli would have reeoiu- 
mended him to the republieauH and 
democrats, and in .spite of a certain bon¬ 
homie which would render him uc- 
ecpiulde to men of all classi's, nud a 
certain desire to plc.i'ie, mnaifcstiMl 
cbpecially to the sex. Ills <-liaraet(a' 
was ill adapted to the jtobitiun in 
which he was placed; his best in¬ 
tentions W(*re always fnislrati'd by 
some bungling infelicity ill tlicir exe¬ 
cution; his (Ic^guH wore Iiivariabl) 
iK'tter than his acts. Jlis aiubilion 
being larger than hi.s iindciNiaudiiig, 
he w.is <*terna11y aiming al beingMum- 
Ibiiig wliicb he was not—al saying 
somethiug clever, whlcli broke down 
in the utterance, and at doing some¬ 
thing which, when <loiU‘, diwipjiointoil 
hiiuscll’, and on'eneb'd others, being 
altogether unlike what he wishi-d to 
do. Ills intentions, in short, were. 
alwa)H ])ctter llniu hib abilillcs, and 
hw deplorable want of tact ami dis¬ 
cretion continually rendered his good 
wishes abortivi*. 

Pc'ople have .)ftcu compared him to 
the cow, which gave rich milk, but just 
as the pail was tilled, kicked it over. 

It is not that Lonl Normanby wants 
understanding; h(‘ has enough, and to 
spare, for the functions of his otliee. 

It is not lluiL he withoui genius ; fur 
although his endowments are inlinitcly 
below his )»reU'usi<ms, there are occa¬ 
sional dashes di'*e<*riiible by a eaiulid 
and attentive oij erver. Ills failure 
.'ij isk's alw.V's Irom uitm* waul of tact— 
from lolal cl dciency of thatpromjit- 
ue-', of Jiidpiient, that prostwa 
th.i' re:uly di.seretion which 
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ar« indwpenflaUe lo a diplonintist. Before that event, the three per 
United with thi“M’ defecte, he iubjinnt- eents. stood at about 7d» and the fi\e‘< 
erl by a incildlin;? spirit, fostered by from 115 to 120. Tlu-y rapidly de 
the absimee of real and serious iitfuii s dined from these nriocs to about 45, 

BulHcient to o(*ciii»y his time. Never for the threes, iiiul 75 f(jr the fives, 

wastlie iida^c that “idleness is the At one epoch, indeed, the threes 

mother of mischief’’ more truly ilUis. wont os low as 37, but this was mo- 

tratod than in Ins case. The worst of inentnry. 

it is, liowever, that in this instance the SinccFcbruary,they have (luctuated 
mischief damages those hy desires to between 40 and’ 40, rarJily exceeding 

serve even more than himself. the latter limit. The lives, at one 

With these faults, it nmy.be cjusily moment, reacbed 70, but generally’ 

conceived to how iiiueh prejudice the remained at a lower point, 
now rrcsidout would be ex])osod by It [g a remai’kablc fact iliat these 
the suggestions of such a counsellor prices arc lower than those of other 

continimlly placed at his (dhow.* countries, oven M'hcrc a state of insur- 

The ex])eetations wliieh wore enter- rcction and a dcgreii of disorganisation 
tained of the revival of commerce, and prevails. 

the improvement of the linanocs, after Thus, at the moment of writing 
Iho installation of llio Brosident, these linos, the hist ({notation of the 

]m,v»*d 5illt,"v*tl»‘r iiiifixincli-r}. A nu»- tivea was H2, wliiK* ilioso 

incntary reaction took place, but it of the I'rciich lives are. at 75; yet the 

was only momentary, 'j'he collision kingdom of Naples is distnicted with 

between the rresideut and liis minis, civil war, Sicily has separated from it, 

tors, which brokis out the very week and is ruled by a provisional gov(‘rn- 

of his inslallalion, nmhbc snbsemmnt nient; the Calabrhis are in insiirrec- 

antagonism manifested between taeui, tion, and the capital itself converted 

and between each of them and the almost into a fortress, the. windows of 

Assembly, soon (h'stroycd liic good the royal {lalace being built up, and 

eflects wliich were about to ensue. loopholes for musketry substituted. 

Commerce again limgnished, and Foreign jiowers have even adopted ^ 
the funds decHned. The iillor w.'int somewhat menacing attitude, and 

of confidence in republican institutions civil >var and republican propagan- 

cannotbemorestroiiglj'manil'estedtljau disni prevail on tlic frontier; yet, 

in the change which has taken place in with all this, the Neapolitan fives 

thcvulucofpublieseciiriticsinthemar- fetch nearly 10 per cent, more than 

kot since the llcvolution of Feliruary. the Freneb’fives. 


* The sort of acts which have contributed to the unpopularity of Lord Nor- 
mauby in Paris, are quite notorious in that capital, ^fhe following, which formed 
the conversation, for a time, in all tho salons and the caffs of tlic Boulevards, ami 
which was the subject of comuicnt in all the journals, may be given as a spi'eimen. 

Soon after ho was installed in lb« embassy vacated by Lord Cowley, on the occa¬ 
sion of tho Whigs’ accession to titllce, a spleml^l entertainment was given by him, 
to wliich all the most di.stingulsl>ed persona in French society were invited. When 
the supper-rooms were thrown open, it was Ibuinl that besides the large tables at 
which tho bulk of tho guests took thuir places, a small table was laid upon a raised 
dais, or phitfor^n, above the love] of the rest. To this table were invited, a 
certain select number of tlie higher members of the English nobility present. 
Not one French person shared in this honour; but if they had, it would have 
have madu no dificrenee in the effect produced. 

The indignation of the guests was extreme, and many among them proposed a 
general departure, it was thought, however, better taste to pass the matter without 
notice at the moment. It is needless to say, however, that innumerable tongues wore 
employed on such a topic during the following month. It was said at the time, in de-,'<' 
fence of Lord Normanby, that the circumstance was not intended trf> be offensivo; that 
the arrangement was made by the subordinate members of the'festablishment; and 
that the sumo proceeding lia<l taken place, on like oecasions, under previous ambus- 
sudors, without giving ollbiiee, or calling forth remonstrance. If this were true, 
however, it only kIiowimI that there was something in the manner of the personal 
arrangement of the affair , which croatod offence, and excited censure, from which 
his predecessors were exempt. 
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Iannis’s etrcbia.* 


Our readers may remember an ele¬ 
gant volume, on the cemeteries and 
sepulchral antiquities of Etruria, by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, which was no¬ 
ticed in this Magazine about three 
years ago. We were unable to give 
Mrs. Gray all the applause we would 
willingly have awarded to an under¬ 
taking evincing so much learning of 
so rare a kind, in consecjuence of her 
ill-jiidgod clTorts to sentimentalise the 
subject, and to invest with the charms 
of romance and of individual charac¬ 
ter, the half-forgotten names of tra¬ 
ditionary personages. Mrs. Gray’s 
work, however, opened an alluring 
subject; and the learned and candid 
writer who now delivers the results of 
his more deliberate researches in the 
same field, begins by a becoming ac¬ 
knowledgment of the merits of his 
fair and enthusiastic predecessor, 
whom lie declares “deserving of all 
praise, for having first introduced 
Etruria to the notice of her country¬ 
men, and for having, by graces of 
her fetjle, and the power of her iinagi- 
nation. rendered a subject so prover¬ 
bially dry and uninviting as Antiquity, 
not only palatable, but highly aftrae- 
tive.” For our own jirn’t, we prefer 
the aspect (tf antiquity in which it 
presents itself, wearing the grave and 
decent gown of facts and argument; 
but are rather repelled by the incon¬ 
gruous appearance it m^es when it 
approaches us d^ked out iu the mixed 
habiliments of the museum and the 
melodrama. This, however, is rather 
for us than for Mr. Dennis to say ; 
although a man of accuracy, patience, 
and industry, might reasonably repine 
at the errors in taste and treatment 


which had gone so far to compromise 
the just pretensions of his subji'ct. 
The mod<;sty of Mr. Denni.s is not 
less worthy of remark than his can¬ 
dour. “The object of this work," 
he says, “ is not to collect the disjevia 
membra of Etruscan history, and form 
them into a whole, thougli it were 
possible to breathe into it fresh s[)irit 
aod life from the eloquent monuiucnta 
that recent researches have brought to 
light: it is not to build up from these 
monuments any theory on the origin 
of this singular people, on the charac¬ 
ter of their laui^uiige, or on tin* jic- 
culiar nature of their civilization: it 
is simply to set before the render a 
mass of facts r)jlating to Elruseun re¬ 
mains, and, particularly, to afford to 
the traveller who would visit the 
cities and cemeteries of ICtriiria hucU 
infonnation as may prove of service, 
by indicating precisely what is now 
to be found on each site, whether 
local monuments, or those ]iortiil>le 
relies which exist inTjuibllc museinns, 
or in the hands of private collectors.” 
With pretensions so humble, little 
above those of the compiler of a giuMe- 
book, Mr. Dennis, ncvcrtiieless, bus 
obliged the public of taste and learn¬ 
ing with an elegant, full, and truly 
erudite work, containing all that is 
known in fact, and suggestive of 
everything worth considering sjiecu- 
latively, concerning the subject he has 
chosen. It is by no means beyond 
the bounds of probability, that some 
of the lost works of the ancients who 
wrote on the origin and history of the 
Etruscans may yet be discovered. 
Aristotle, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Theophrastus, Verrius Flaecu6,and the 
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Emperor Claudius, are severally al¬ 
leged to have written treatises on their 
laws and antiquities, and to have com¬ 
piled their annals and chronicles. But 
none of these works is now forthcom¬ 
ing ; and the historian and ethnologist 
is left to form his inductions respect¬ 
ing the early Etruscans from between 
thirty and forty words of their lan¬ 
guage, which arc all that anti(juity 
has handed down to us associated 
^witli meanings, and from the sepul¬ 
chral and architectural remains of 
their cities. The latest anecdote 
touching their language with which 
we are acq^uaiuted, we Hud in one of 
Mr. Dennis’s notes. It is necessary 
to premise that the Etruscans arc 
known to have had colonies and pos¬ 
sessions as far northward as the lihtc- 
tian Alps. 

Muller entertained the hope, that in 
some secluded valley of the Orisons or 
of the Tyrol, a remnant of the old Rhfe- 
tian dialect might bo discovered, which 
would serve as a key to the Etruscan. 
He adds, that Von llormayr held the 
Sursclvish dialect *to be Etruscan. 
Within the last few years, Muller’s 
hope has been in some degree ruulisod 
by the labours of a German scholar, 
who, though he has found no key to 
the interpretation of the Etruscan, lias 
at least shown that soebe remnants of a 
dialect very like it remain among the 
Alps of Rhmtia. In travelling, in 1642, 
among these Alps, ho was struck with 
the strange-sounding names, on the 
high roads, as well as in the most se¬ 
cluded valleys. Mountains or villages 
bore the appellations of Tilisuna, BHs- 
adona, Naturns, Velllmrns, Schluderns, 
Schlanders, Villanders, Eirmisaun, Si- 
railaun, Gufidaun, Altrans, Sistrans, 
Axams. Wherever he turned, these 
mysterious names resounded in his ears, 
and he took them to bi; the relics of 
some long perished race. He tested 
them by tho Celtic, and could find no 
analogy ; but with the Etruscan he had 
more success, and found the ancient 
traditions of a Rhsato-Etruria con¬ 
firmed. Like many of his countrymen, 
he rides his bobby too hard; and socks 
to establish analogies which none but a 
determined theorist could perceive. 
What resemblanoo is apparent to eye 
or ear between such words as the i'ol- 
lowing, taken almost at random from 
his tables ? Carcuna = Tschirgant; 
Caca = Tschatsch ; Velacara8a= Voll- 

f rbss; Caluruna—Goldrain; Ca)uBa = 
ehleisB; Calunnturusa = Schlanders ; 
Velavuna= Plawen.” 


Some of these arc, doubtless, very 
Etruscan-sounding names; and it is 
certain that throughout ancient Khm* 
tia there exist scattered remains of 
an Etruscan inhabitation—possibly, 
though we think not proliably, of an 
Etruscan progress from the north to¬ 
wards Italy. Some of these Rhteto- 
Etruscan reliques are rcjiresentcd by 
Mr. Dennis—coarse and barbarous 
bronzes of men and animals, but evi¬ 
dently of the Tuscan type, and in the 
peculiar taste of that people. The re- 
iniirka,b)c successes which have lately 
attended philological vc.sc.arcli, and the 
successive dis(!ovcry in Egypt, in Per¬ 
sia, and in Syria, of bilingual and tri¬ 
lingual reiiords, by which keys, more 
or less coinjileto, have been obtained 
to tho hicroglyjdiic, the cuneiform, 
and the Xantbiaii inscrijitions, give¬ 
ns good hope that a likcclnc to this 
mysterious hingnage of the Etruscans 
may yet be jirocurcd. In i'act, three or 
four iii8(!riptions, in Etruscan and La¬ 
tin, to all appearance bilingual, have 
been already discovered. They are, 
however, unfortunately, too short to 
give us more tluin th(i correspondences 
of proper names, and the information, 
perhaps, that the letter 1, or syllable al, 
added to a proper name, in the Etrus¬ 
can tongue, had the force of the Latin 
itatuSi “ born at,” or “horn of,” as— 

“ I*. VOI.UVXIVA. A. r. VI01.RNS CAFATIA, XATTB.'* 

of which the Etruscan cipiivalcnt ap¬ 
pears to be— 

“ l’ui>, Vulimna Au. Citphaliul.'' 

Or in another— 

** <«. HKNTrVti. r.. P. ARHIA. NATVS.'* 

rendered m the Etruscan— 

“('uliit. Setiu. Arntiml." 

Or again— 

“CAIVfl, AI.P1V8. A. F. CATNMIA. HAiyfil.'’ 

Thus represented:— 

“ Ul. AICi!. NutI. Calnnl.” 

Such are the slight helps on which 
antiquaries ore glad to rely when the 
ordinary aids of written histones and 
surviving reliques of known languages 
fail them. Jn the meantime, and un¬ 
til some fortunate exjilorcr shall hap¬ 
pen—as sooner or later some one cer¬ 
tainly will—on a bilingual inscription, 
whicii shall give equivalents for some¬ 
thing more than proi)er names and 
questionable formulas of patronymics, 
the three which we have cited will 
afford enough Of matter for antiqua- 
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rian conteutiou. Tlie first lias> un¬ 
happily for w*, been called in aid of 
tiiat sad delusion of ati identit} be¬ 
tween tbe Etrus<an and Die Irish, al- 
1houj>]i piobably the last evidence 
which any one would have expected 
to Bee addu(!ed for auch a purpose. 
The last syllable of this unlucky word 
“Vclimna” is, it appears, Irish for 
** women,” and vee we suppose ma^ be 
taken as J^atin for ^Mainentation.” 
The “ laineiiiations of women,” there¬ 
fore,, a])poarcd a very good interpre¬ 
tation for the word in sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions, and other places -v^ere it 
o<!CUiTed without any Latin cejuiva- 
lent; but this bilingual inscription 
stood inconveniently in the way ; and 
there remained notliing for the transla¬ 
tor, but either to part with his Jwrnhieo 
uhdatuj or to dif^jiuic Die uutlicnticitiy of 
the inscription, lie could not dispense 
with the Irish cry ; it harmonised too 
absurdly well with the rest of the 
theory ; and so, iu an ill hour fur the 
reputation of Dublin in Ltruscan lore, 
he declared Die Latin half of Vermig- 
lloli’s iiiBcriplioii to be a forgery ; or, 
(us is the better method of description, 
when disfilacing an ineonvenienee of 
Diis kind), “ a clumsy forgery.” We 
slnill not mortify ourselves by extract¬ 
ing the severe and contemptuous re- 
marks of Mr. Dimnis, and of the af¬ 
fronted Italian, but must beg of their 
courtesy that, living in a land of let¬ 
ters, they wilt not impute these un- 
liciu'd-of follies to our city, or to any 
<*irele of scholars among us ; for W'C 
assure them “ the lamentations of the 
women” have been considered as la¬ 
mentable hizzarria and ptmuhsH here 
as there. 

'I'hosc unfortunate translations have 
brouglit us into contempt in a]^ the 
seats of learning. At Florence 

** Much inquiry has boon made of late 
y(>ars by Knglish travellers for acerlaiu 
'compass’ in this eoHecthm, by which 
the Etruscans steered to Carnsore Point, 
in the county of Wexford. The first 
party who asked for this met with a 
prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, 
the director of antiquities in Tuscany. 
He ordered one of his officers to show 
the signori the Room of the Bronzes, 
and particularly to point out the Etrus¬ 
can compass. * Compass’— bussola /— 
the man stared and hesitated; but, on 
the repetition of the command, led tbe 
way, persuaded of his own ignorance, 
and anxious to discover tho article 


with which be wai Hot acquainted. The 
search was ft*uiDea8; no compaas could 
be discerned, and tbe English returned 
to the piofessor, complaming of the 
min’s stupidity Whereon the profes¬ 
sor went with tho party to the room, 
and taking down a certain article, exhi¬ 
bited it as the compass. ‘Diamine/' 
cried the man, * 1 always took that for 
a lamp—an eight-branched lamp,' not 
daring to dispute the professor’s word, 
though strongly doubting his serious¬ 
ness. ‘ Know then, in future,' said 
Migliarini, * that this has been disco¬ 
vered by u learned Englishman to be an 
“ Etruaco-Phienician nautical compass,'' 
used by the Etruscans to steer by on 
their voyages to Ireland, which was a 
colony of theirs; and this inscription, 
written inpuro Irish or Etruscan, which 
is all the same thing, certifies tho fact— 
*'In the night on a voyage out or 

home in sailing happily always in 
clear weather is known the courso of 
going." ’ ” 

Had our author, says Mr. Dennis, 
personally inspected this rcllquo, in¬ 
stead of trusting to illustrations, which 
all present but one view of it, he 
must have con!i;ssed it an eight- 
branched lamp, with tho holes for the 
wicks, and the reservoir for the oil. 
The inscription seems to be merely the 
patronymic name of the owner, ami, 
lossibly, the last word may signify that 
le was Die son of some one called 
Tliuenissa. **Mi. Suthil. VcUhuri. Tku- 
ra. Turce. Au. Veltkuri. J*hnisual.'’ 

A great part of the plain of ancient 
Etruria is now comprehended within 
the sterile district which lies near 
Home and on the coast towards Leg¬ 
horn. The unwholesome characti'r of 
that part of the Campagna immediately 
adjoining the city, is alleged to l>e of 
immemorial notoriety ; and the ill re¬ 
pute of the Tuscan shore iu this parti¬ 
cular was known to Tliny; but what¬ 
ever may have been the extent of tho 
evil in ancient days, it is certain Diat 
a large tract of the Etruscan territory 
has been altered in air and soil since 
tho time when Veii anti Ctcre wore 
ilourlshingcitics. All the old sites of this 
vast population arc now almost unm- 
hubitable from /naUtria. It would seem 
ns if, whenever population increases to 
the extent retjuiring extensive sewer¬ 
age, there nuilaria will sooner or later 
be found. If the sewers of London 
wore stopped for a week, the conse¬ 
quence would probably be a plague; 
and if any catastrophe laid London in 
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ruins, the offal contained in its sewers 
alone would infect the earth through 
a district of a hundred square miles 
for centuries to come. In a country 
inhabited only to the extent necessary 
for apiculture, the whole offal of ani¬ 
mal life is token up in vegetable re¬ 
production, and no accumulation of 
noxious matter takes place; but when 
a people, by commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, as the English, or by conquest 
and the enjoyment of tribute from sub¬ 
ject states, its the ])iratical Ktruscaiis, 
crowd their territory with a population 
greater tlian suffices for the occupation 
of the soil by the usual metbods of hus¬ 
bandry, there, no matter how cffectivo 
their systems of sewerage, each year 
adds to the hidden material of mischief 
accumulating bcneatli the surface; and 
when war,or iainino,or nationaldisaetor 
of any kind once overwhelms such a 
state, the spot pays for its temporary 
excess of liuman inhabitation by a cor¬ 
responding period of desertion and of 
exclusion from human sojourn. Such a 
process of compensation iloes truly ap¬ 
pear to have taken jdace in some of the 
most crowiled sites ot‘ life. The plain 
ofTroy, the valley of the Xanlhus, the 
site of Nineveh, these plains of Etru¬ 
ria, once studded with populous cities, 
and crowded with villas and factories, 
are all now desolate ai^d debarred from 
the iiermancnt residence of man. But 
to whatever extent the causes above 
suggested may have operated in the 
sterilization of the Campagna of Home, 
and the Tuscan Afaremma, there have 
been other, and, we apprehend, more 
effective influences at work in the very 
body of the soil, which appears to have 
become impregnated with saline and 
sulphureous deposits, breathed upward 
fromsomesubterraneanvolcanicaetion. 
The reader, however, who supposes the 
Afaremma forbidden to the traveller 
at all times of the year, is much mis¬ 
taken 

*' In summer alone it is unhealthy; 
from October to May it is as free from 
noxious vapours as any other part of 
Italy, and may be visited and explored 
•with perfect impunity. Further," says 
Mr. Dennis, “ it has excellent roads; 
public conveyances bring it into regular 
oomtnunicatiun with Leghorn, Siena, 
and Florence; and, in winter at least, 
its accommodations are as good us will 
be found on most bye-roads in tho Tus¬ 
can State." 


[Matclii 

Mr Dennis unites to antiquarian 
accuracy a love of nature and capa* 
city for enjo^ent, which import a 
highly agreeable variety to his work. 
A mere antiquary is sometimes not un¬ 
justly caricatured in works of fiction 
and on the stage, as a dry and petty 
pedant, eagerly bent on unimportant 
speculations ; and one of the methods 
by which ignorance, in the chair 
of the public instructor, often sc*cka 
to carry itself off, is an impudent 
ridicule of antiquarian pursuits. But 
the philosojihic antiquary is the true 
father'’ of history. All he deals in 
speaks of man and of man’s progress, 
uiid is all subservient to the better 
acquaintance of man with man, and 
witli himself. The wise antiquary docs 
not love dust or rust for their own 
sako, btit for tlio sako of thu humano 
uses t<i which tlie knowledge buried 
beneath them iiuiv be applied. It 
is for the sake of the fresh face of 
youth, that it may be irradiated 
■with the light of love, and know¬ 
ledge, that the true antiquary pores 
over the mouldering images buried 
forms of society, lost arts, and forgot¬ 
ten achievmncnts. Without objects 
and sympathies such as these, he is 
but a dealer in the old wares of time, 
and justly open to the ridicule of pet¬ 
ty satirists but alittlc less learned than 
himself. But Air. Dennis is an anti- 
ipiary of the humanities—a man full 
of love for the face of man and of na¬ 
ture, and capable of the heartiest en¬ 
joyment of both—a man well read 
also in the jiolite letters of our own 
day as well as in the learning of the 
ancient wc^sld ; and 'we go forth with 
him on the “woods and wastenoss 
wide" of the Alareminn, as with an en¬ 
joying and enjoyable triend, as well as 
gui<fo and instructor:— 

** My roacl lay through tho level of 
the Maremnni, whore, for .some miles, 
everything was in a state of primitive 
nature; a dense wood ran wild over the 
plain; it could not ho called a forest, 
fop there was scarcely a tree twenty 
feet in height, hut a tall underwood of 
tamarisk, Tontisens, myrtle, dwarf cork¬ 
trees, and numerous shrubs unknown 
to me, fostered by the heat and moisture 
into an extravagant luxuriance, and 
matted together by parasitical plants of 
various kinds. Here a break offered a 
peep of a stagnant lagoon—there of the 
sandy Tomboto, with the sea breaking 
over it; and above the foliage 1 could 
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•ee tbe dark wsts of MootP Calvi on 
the one hand, and the loftj promontorj 
of Popnionia on the other. Habitations 
there were none in this wilderness, sare 
one lonely house on a rising ground. If 
a pathway opened into the dense thickets 
on either hand, it was tho track of tho 
wild beasts of tho forest. Man seemed 
here to have no dominion. The boar, 
the roebuck, the buffalo, and wild cattle 
have the undisputed range of the Jungle. 
It was the * woods and wasteness wide * 
of this Maremmn that seised Dante's 
imagination when ho pictured tho ln> 
fernal Wood, inhabited by the souls of 
suicides:— • 

■ -——‘ un lionro 

Che de nciH>nn iicnti<!ro cru bc^ato. 

Non froiidi v{ir<ll, ran ill c-nlor ftwu i 
Non rami H-hlctti. mn nwloal e 'nvoUlt 
Non poral v' oriin, ina Mterchl con toiico. 

Non han el aeiiri itiTpl. iid r 1 Ailtl 
Qucllo Sere wlvcggu, che 'n ortio hanno 
Tra Cci'ina o Cornuto 1 luoglti colti.' 

After some miles there were a few 
traces of cultivalion—strips of land by 
the roadoside redeemed from the waste, 
and sown W'ith corn; yet, like the clear¬ 
ings of American backwoods, still stud¬ 
ded with stumps of trees, showing the 
struggle with which nature had been 
subdued. At this cool season the roads 
had a fair sprinkling of travellers— 
labourers going to work, and not a few 
pedlars. Indispensable beings in a region 
that produces nothing but fish, flush, 
and fuel. 

“ But tho population is temporary 
and noinade, consisting of woodcutters, 
agricultural labourers, and herdsmen, 
and those who minister to their wants. 
'J'hese colonists—for such they may 
strictly be called—are from distant parts 
of the UiKthy, mostly from Fistoja and the 
norlhurn districts ; and they come down 
to these lowlands in the autumn to cut 
wood and make charcoal, prime du¬ 
ties of the Maremma labourer. In May, 
at the commencement of the summer 
heats, the greater part of them emigrate 
to the neighbouring mtmntains, w re¬ 
turn to their homes ; but a few finger 
four or flve weeks longer, just to gather 
in the scanty harvest, where there is 
any, and then it is sauve qui pent, and 
* the devil take the hindmost.' No one 
remains in this deadly atmosphere who 
can in any way crawl out oi it; even 
‘ the birds and the very flies’ are said, 
in the emphatic language of tho South¬ 
ron, to abandon the plague-stricken 
waste. FoIIonica, which in winter has 
two or three hundred inhabitants, has 
scarcely half-a-dosen souls left in the 
dog-days, beyond the men of the coast¬ 
guard, who are doomed to rot at their 
posts. Such, at least, is the report 

f pven by the natives; how far it is co- 
oured by southern imaginations, I leave 
to others to verify, if they wish it. My 


advice, however, for that season would 
be '■ I 

‘ Rm teiTH, ItaliQoe hiac litorli own, 
EAigei caBOtonudu hftbittntur mcenla,' 

for tho sallow emaciation or dropsical 
blo.itcdness, so often soen along this 
coast, confirms a great part of the tale. 
In October, when the sun is losing his 
power to create miasma, the tide of po¬ 
pulation begins again to flow towards 
the Maremma.” 

This, however, is all still life, or, at 
least, the aspect of crude nature. While 
wc arc in the wastes wc shrill, therefore, 
trans])ort our renders to the Campagna 
nearer Home, where Mr. Dennis will 
introduce ns to a scene of Italian 
shepherd-life. We are now near tho 
site of the ancient You;— 

Occasionally, in my wanderings on 
thisSfeite, I have entered, either from 
curiosity or for shelter, onn of tho cc- 
panne scattered over the downs. These 
are tall, conical, thatched huts, which 
the shepherds make their winter abodu. 
For in Italy, the low lands being gene¬ 
rally unhealthy in summer, the flocks 
are driven to the mountains about May, 
and as soon as the great boats are pa't 
are brought back*to the richer pastures 
of the plains. It is a curious sight—the 
interior of a oapanna —and affords lui 
agreeable diversity to tho anticjuily- 
hunter. A little boldness is riMpiisile 
to pass through tho pack of dugs, vvbitu 
as luiw-droptlalfibs, but large and fierce 
as wolves, which, were the shepherd 
not at hand, would tear in pieces m ho- 
ever might venture to approach the hut; 
but with one of the pecoraj for a Tcuocr, 
nothing is to be feared. Tho capanHe 
are of various sines. One I euiored, 
not far from Veil, was thirty or forty 
feet in diameter, and fully as high, 
propped in tho centre by two rough 
masts, between which a Iiole was Iclt. 
in the roof for tho escaju' of smoke. 
Within the door lay a large pile of lambs 
—there might he a hundred—killed that 
morning, and already flayed, and a num¬ 
ber of shepherds wore busied in operat¬ 
ing on the carcases of others; all of 
which were to bo dispatched forthwith 
to the Roman market. Though a fierou 
May sun blazed without, a hngo fire 
roared in the middle of the hut; but 
this was for the sake of the ricotta, which 
was being made in another part of tho 
capanna. Here stood a huge caldron, 
full of boiling ewes' milk. In a warm 
state this curd is a delicious jelly, and 
has often tempted mo to enter a capanna 
in quest of it, to the amazement of the 
pecoraj, to whom it is 'vilior alga.’ Lord 
of the caldron, stood a man dispensing 
ladles^full of the rich simmering mess 
to his fellows, as they brought their 
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bowld for their morning’s allowance; 
and he varied hts occupation by pouring 
the same into certain small baskets, the 
serous parts nuimnt; ofl through the 
■Hickor, and the* nsidue (aKtng as it 
cooled. On the same board stood the 
chooses previously made fromthecroain. 
In this hut lived twenty-fivo men, their 
nothor limbs clad in goaUskins, with 
the hair outwards, realising the satyrs of 
ancient fable; but t hey had no nymphs to 
tease, nor shepherdesses to woo, and 
never 

— ■■■ ■* ShI lilt doy 

Playing on pipca of corn, niid vunlng lure 
'iV sinwroHM JltilUd* I' 


[Mtwii, 

They were a hand of celibate, without 
the voas. In such huts they dwell all 
the year round, flaying lambs, or shear¬ 
ing sheep, lining on bread, ficot/a, and 
water, \ ery rarely tasting i«t*at or win(*, 
and sleeping on shelves ranged round 
the hut, like berths in a ship's cabin. 
Thus aro the dreams of Arcadia dis¬ 
pelled by realities!” 

These Homan pastors with their tierce 
dogs recall the penns and guardian 
mastiffs of the heroic Swioe-herd of 
Ulysses:— 


*• Twelve penns there w’ore within, sill side by side ; 

Uairs for the swine, and last imniiirod in each 
Lay fifty pregnant females on (ho floor— 

'J'hc males all slept without, less numerous far, 
'I'hinncd by tlie princely wooers at their feast.— 

Tour mastiffs in adjoining kennels lay, 

RosombUng wild beasts, nourished at the board 

Of the illustrious st(>ward of the styes_ 

IJtin.sclf sat titling sandals to his feet, 

Carved IVoni a stained ox-hide. 

Soon as those clamorous watch-dogs the upproacit 
Saw of Ulysses, buying loud they ran 
Toward him. lie, as ever, well advised, 

S«iuattod, and let his staff' fall to the ground. 

. • . . . Rut the swain, 

I'rdlowiiig his dogs in haste, sprung through the porch. 
To his assistance, letting fall the hide; 

Will) chiding voice and vollicd stones, ho sunn 
Dro\o them apart-” 


I'he main features owifb remain, lik(5 
the passions and chief necessities ofinrin- 
kiiid,tbcsamein ullages. No invention 
for the production oCnuin’s daily bread 
h.asyetsuper.sc*ded thejilough. Country 
life has still Its shepherds and milk¬ 
maids, and each of us lio has the happi¬ 
ness to possess a lrani]uil miud, and to 
live in the country, may say, *‘1, too, in 
Arcmlia.” 'fhe jjastorsol'theCumpagna 
will jirobulily be found in their bootliics 
eating boiled milk a thousatid years 
hcncc us jn’Imillvely us now, perhaps 
more jn'imitivcly than in the days 
ivhen tiic inagiulleeiit and populous 
Veil looked down on the same plain 
from tlie !KMgh]K>uring heights of the 
Isola Fai’nese. 

"NVliat appearance these great ci¬ 
ties may have ]>rescntod we can 
now only guess from the remains 
of their walls and cemeteries. All 
anli(|uity tells us that as the world 
has grown older, tlio care bestowed on 
sepulchral monuments has diminished. 
The eities of Ugypt and Ktruria, built 
^or the sojourn of the living, have dis¬ 
appeared, but their necropolises still 


defy tlie tooth of time. It will not be 
so with any of the nations of the 
modern world. IVre la (.•liaise will ne¬ 
ver preserve the memory of the site of 
J*aris ; nor the cemetery at Ghisne- 
vin point to the futiircj traveller the 
place wIktcoucc. liad stood the metro¬ 
polis of tlvi* Irish. Even ilie rude 
I’cltic times have bcipieathed to us 
sepulchral monuments which will pro¬ 
bably outlast our (costliest public build¬ 
ings? 

In one of the oldest sites of Italy, 
fSatnruia—a name recalling the Su- 
tunm n-g/w of the earliest traditions 
of Itoimin story—Mr. Dennis disco- 
vcrtid a number of tombs of this last de¬ 
scription, which aro probably the old- 
ost Celtic monuments in existence, in 
this division of the world ; for wc sun- 
poac there, can l)e little doubt that the 
Ccltte preceded the otlicr tribes in 
Italy, as cls(‘where throughout western 
Euru]>e. Saturnia is situated about 
twenty miles from the sea, midway be¬ 
tween the Oinbrone and the Ltmo dl 
Holsena. We are not aware of any 
previous account of this remote spot in 
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any writur more recent than (Jluver, 
who merely mentions it as retaining 
the name Wnich it had under its Pelas- 
gic occupiers junior to the Tiojan war: 

Nonieu integrum hodicque retiuet in 
ruinis.” For a description of the old 
place itself, and of the wild yet pleas¬ 
ing route by which our author ap¬ 
proached it, wc must refer to Mr. 
Dennis’s pa^es; but the matter which 
will chicliy interest the readers of this 
])U))er has refuronoc to a locality at 
some distance from the walls ou the 
road to lliiselhc, whore Mr. Dennis 
discovered a number of aromle^ tombs, 
in all respeefs identical with one class 
of that dcscviplhm of monuments of 
very fi'cqucnt oeeurrciiec ihroughout 
Brittany and the British islands. AVe 
mean that form of covered cromlech, 
such as Dr. Potvic has illustrated in 
liis jiajier on the remains at northern 
J\Ioy-tujrc, where the. tumulus is 
raised over a stone chamber, cover¬ 
ed in wilh a single stone, and (here, 
at Satiirnia) in one instance sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of^‘ stones pitebcul 
on end.” Of such stone circles, cn- 
I’ircling sepulchral tumidi, Pausanias 
has recordi-d two examples in An¬ 
cient (ircece. Mr. Dennis, how¬ 
ever, observed but one of the tn- 
luiili at Piano di Palma, surrounded 
by a stone circle ; but conjectures, 
fj'oin tbe smaller size of t he stones so 
employed, that the peasantry may 
have carri<‘il away the surrounding 
stones tiom the others:— 

“ 1 he tombs,” he says, “ are sunk hut 
little below tlu* siirlace, hoeaUhe each i.s 
inclosed in a tumulus—tl^^earth being 
piled ariaind, sous tocoueeal all but the 
(:i»ver-.>tonc.s, uiiicli may Imve hceii also 
origiiiiilly I uried, lu many instances 
the earth has Ikmui removed or viashcd 
away, so as to leave the structure stand¬ 
ing above till' sni’lace. Hero the eye is 
starth'il by the .striking resemblance to 
the eromh'chs of our own country;— 
not that or'c such luonunu'iit is actually 
standing above the ground in an eiiliro 
state; but remove tlic earth from any 
one of lln)s<* witli a si igh* cover-stone, 
and in the three upright .slabs, with their 
shelving, overlapping lid, vou have the 
exact conntcrparl of Kit’s (kitty House, 
and other like familiar antiquities of 
Britain. ... In some of the cromlechs, 
moreover, which are inclosed in tumuli, 
long passages laid with upright slabs, 
aud roofed in with other.s laid horizon¬ 
tally, have boon found; wdicther the si¬ 
milar passages in those tombs of Satur- 


aw 

nia were also covered in, cannot now be 
determined.” 

In one of the nnles (all full of curious 
learning) with which Mr. Demiis'i 
text is accompanied, wc find tlie col¬ 
lected notitin of all the foreign crom¬ 
lechs yet discovered. Our author con¬ 
jectures that these rei^ins do not no* 
cessarily iuiport a national identity 
among the tribes who so entombed 
their dead; arguing that a mode of 
interment so simple would naturally 
suggest itself to all tribes at a certain 
stage of their progress out of barba¬ 
rism. This is more reasonable than the 
^ntastic reveries of koiuo naturalists, 
who would have the stone mouumonts 
of Brittany to be the result of a process 
of disintegration inthcroek; butthere 
is too iiiu(;h vcgiiliirity and inclbod in 
the arrangements of the eromloch- 
toiubs, with their approaching passages 
and cinctures of pillar stones, to be 
the suggption of a mere similarity in 
social circumstances. They would 
seem to be the truces of u wide-si»read 
early family', wbichhadproccedud west¬ 
ward from Ashi by a double route, 
through Scythia and Scaudinavia on 
the one hand, and by the sliores of the 
Mediterranean ou the (Uher. Stayed 
by the Atlantic, and ]>ress(M] (hi by 
succeeding wjiijes of population, llow- 
ing from the same prolilic con(iH< of 
existence, they have gradually di.sap- 
pcared before the faces of a more on. 
crgotic race ; but thtjv still fill the At¬ 
lantic coasts of Spam ami (jaul, and 
peopl(5 tbe western half of the British 
islands. ’I’lie Atlantic now no lunger 
opposc.s a bairier to their escape, and 
they begin to constitute a largo pro¬ 
portion of the population of the N(fw 
vVorld. Here also, in pr<ic(‘ss of time, 
the struggle for existence will arise tm 
the fully-jiopulated fields of Oregon 
Sind Clubfornm, and the Oelt, }iursiicd 
round tlu! world by imu'e laborious ri¬ 
vals, may ultimately' liave to si^ek the 
simple siibsisMmce wbicli contents him 
in the old seats of Ins .\siatic forefa¬ 
thers. In the meantime, let us turn 
to the traces of hi.s progress, which he 
seems al ready f o have left i n the course 
of’his earlier journcyings, as we find 
them collected in the note of Mr. Don- 
ids:— 

% 

“ How nurocrous those monuments 
are in the British Isles is well known. 
They are found also on the Continent 
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of Europe, particularly in the north of 
France; and bUoId the Spaniih Penin- 
«ula, though to wh^t extent they_ exist 
there is unknown, as the antiquities of 
that land have been little investigated 
(see Sorrow's * Bible in Spain,' chap, 
vii.) On the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean they are particularly abundant. 
Besides the other two sites in Etruria, 
the^ are found in Sardinia and the BaU 
earics; and it may not be generally 
known that thoy exist in abundance in 
the Begonoy of Tunis, anciently the ter¬ 
ritory of Carthage, as I learn from the 
notes and sketches of Mr. Catherwood, 
who has penetrated far into that unex¬ 
plored region, and possesses artistic re¬ 
cords of its monuments of such vaiue 
and interest, as to demand puliiicatioi# 
From these documents L learn that tho 
tombs of the African desert exactly ac¬ 
cord, in construction and measurements, 
wit.i tlie better-known monuments of 
this character. The three sites on which 
he found them were Sitli Buosi, to tlio 
north-cast of IJydrah, Welled Ayar, and 
l^heys. At the first place they were 
particularly numerous. 1 am not aware 
that any have been discovered in Greece, 
but in Asia they are not wanting. Cap¬ 
tains Irby and Mangles describe a group 
of thorn on tho bankit of the Jordan. 

* Holy liand,’ p. 90, Colon. Lihr. edit. 
They are said also to have been found 
among the mountains of the Caucasus, 
and on the steppes of Tartary ; and re¬ 
cent researclu's have l^ought them to 
light in tho Presidency oi Madras. Pi>r in 
a letter read at tho Asiatic Society, Jan. 
17th, 1846, Captain Newbuld slated that 
near Chittoor, In ^Jorth Aroot, h« had 
seen a square uiilu of ground covered 
with such monuments, mostly opened 
and destroyed liy the natives lor the 
sake of the blocks which composed 
them, yet a few remained entire, to tes¬ 
tify to the character of the rest, lu 
tlium were found sarcopliagi, with the 
bones of the dead, and pottery of red 
and black ware. They wore here paved 
with a large slab, and entered by a cir¬ 
cular hole in one of the upright slabs, 
which formed tho walls.” 


sacretl books, new proofs were^lned 
of the authenticity of ours. Hence, 
when Mr, Bentley p'odutfed his argu¬ 
ment for the recent forgery of their as¬ 
tronomical treatises, it was at once ac¬ 
cepted as a demonstration, to doubt 
which was in some degree impious. 
Yet nothing could be more delusive 
than Bcntlev's argument, which was: 
that the tables must have been forged 
at the time of least average error in 
nil their calculations, instead of select¬ 
ing the one point where the calcula¬ 
tions scorned to come right; since the 
concocti'.rs of forged tables would at 
least take care that their reckonings 
should tally with the truth in their 
own time ; and as, in the calcula¬ 
tions of those tables do tally with the 
truth in a.d. 490. Bentley’s sophism, 
hnwc.vor, has boon acquiesced in with 
a superstitious respect, for upwards of 
half a century ; but the discovery of 
the Arabic treatise of Albironi, the co- 
temporary of Mohamed of Gliusiice, in 
which these tables are tnioted, and 
their compilation referred to the an¬ 
cient epoch, displaces the whole, for¬ 
gery-theory, and remits us back to the 
innocent faitt, that nt or about thccml 
of the fifth century, the Hindoo astro- 
nomors had made considerable advances 
in their science—a fact which it was in 
no way necessary, for any j)ui*poae of 
religion or morals, 1o have disjiuted. 
Wc observe that these allegations of 
forgery arc rarely rcsorfc<l to for ingi*- 
nuous ]>nr[)oscs: still more rarely do 
we find the forgery sati>raelorily fixed 
to a particular time, though nothing is 
inoi*e common than to hear the cxclo- 
matiuii—‘*phl that is a forgery of the 
sixth—aforgery of the tenth—aforgery 
of the twelfth century 1”—the subjeet- 
maltcr, in nine cases out of (eii, lumig 
no fij/gcry at all, but .'ll! inconvenient 
historical testimony, which the accusing 
writer fimls liimself not siifrieiently 
learned to reconcile, with the tenor of 


The contest for antiquity between 
Kgypt and India is still undetermimid. 
The Indian claims, however, which 
were for some time unduly discredited, 
appear lately to have obtained renewed 
respect. The exorbitant demands on 
European admiration made on their 
behalf by the Orientalists of the last 
century, excited a corresponding ex¬ 
cess of incredulity in the beginning of 
this. Our divines, also, appear to 
have supposed that in discrediting their 


eotemporary evidences. 

But wc are here in the country of a 
famous forger, Fra Giovanni Kaiini, 
coininonly known as Aniiio of VT- 
terbo, a Dominican monk, who lived 
in tho fifleenlh century, and furnished 
matter for much of' the scbolustic 
discussion of the sixteenth, by liis 
pretended discovery of fragments of 
various ancient writers—Berosiis, Ma- 
netho, Metasthencs, Archilocus, Xeno¬ 
phon, Fabius Fictor, Cato, Antoni¬ 
nus, with alleged portions of new 
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authors not before known. His mo¬ 
tive for these enormities was merely 
the desire to exalt the antiquity, and 
magnify the primitive importance of 
his native town. The same motive, 
Mr. Dennis observes, **has ascribed 
to many of the cities of Spain a foun¬ 
dation by Japhet or TulKii-Cnin ; and 
to this foolish partiality we owe many 
a bulky volume replete with do^mali- 
<*al as'^Cllions, distortions of history, 
unwarranted leadings, or interpreta¬ 
tions of ancient writers, and sometimes 
even blackened with that foulest of 
literary crimes—forgery.” YA Viter¬ 
bo, notwithstanding all the unholy zeal 
of Fra Giovanni in its favour, retains 
but few traces of aniitjuity, and is 
hardly worth a visit of the Etruscan cx- 
jdorcr. Some rock-cut tombs, sewers, 
and a ptirtioii of a bridge of question¬ 
able origin, arc the only objects pre¬ 
tending to an ante-lionian antiquity. 
But the tablet of King Desidcrio, one 
of Annio’s alleged fabrications, may 
he seen in the Palazzo Communale, 
as well as another of those ingenious 
devices of our Dominican, known as 


eamp^and all the weight of evidence 
is that they came from l^ydia—arrived 
in Italy a comparatively polished peo¬ 
ple, possessing a complex system of 
theology, a knowledge of alphabetic 
writing, and great skill in the con¬ 
structive arts. They wore architects, 
navigators, manufucturors, and alpha¬ 
betical writers. Their religion, what¬ 
ever may have been its particular 
tenets, taught them, at all events, to 
pay a peculiar respect to their dead, 
an<l to construct their tombs splen¬ 
didly and durably. They appear also, 
in the construction and arrangement 
of their sepulchres, to have adhered, 
to a great extent, to the model of the 
houses of the living. Hence, as wc 
have said, the transition from the Cel¬ 
tic, or, if you will, Pclnsgic tumulus, 
with its rude, unhewn uprights atul 
eover-stoncs—and possibly there as 
here, with its shallow rudimentary sar¬ 
cophagus, and its spiral and zig-zag 
carvings—to the Etruscan septilehrm 
mansion, cut in the rock, or built un¬ 
der its mole of masonry, with its hall, 
its ante-chamber, its seats, benches. 


the Tabula Cibcllaria, by which he 
sought to make it appear that his town 
was as ancient as Corytns, or earlier 
than the foundation (not to speuk of 
tlie siege.) of Troy. Strange perver¬ 
sion of the sentiment of local attach¬ 
ment I 

But Annio’s Vitorban forgeries 
must not divert us too long from 
those nutbcntic evidences of ancient 
times, the tombs, from which we have 
strayed into tliis digression. In jiass- 
iiig from the cromlech tumuli of Sa- 
turnia to the sepulcliraj^chambers of 
the Etruscans, we steji over the boun¬ 
dary between barbarism and a consi¬ 
derably advanced state of civilisation. 
In the cromlech, even hero, and iff Gaul 
or Britain, whci*c such constructions 
have been carried to the greatest mag¬ 
nitude, and adorned with the utmost 
skill of tlieir architects, we find no 
trace of aljibabctlcal knowledge, and 
only very rude approaches to ideogra¬ 
phic representations. The spirals, zig¬ 
zags, and semblances of shields, wheels, 
and palm-branches, observed at New- 
grangc, br at Lockmariuker, arc pos¬ 
sibly to be found also at Saturnia, 
at Chittoor—if Captain Newbold's 
observation can be depended on—or 
wherever else the same type of tomb 
may be repeated ; but the Etruscans, 
from whatever part of the world they 


painted corniccsi and rai’tered ceiling, 
IS like passing from the hut of the sa¬ 
vage to the dwelling of the civilised 
man. Wo will not be iiiulci'Htood, 
however, as representing all the Etrus¬ 
can tombs lyidcr this <lesci'iptiun. 
^lany of tlium—those, probably, of 
the poorer classes—consist merely oi’a 
deep niche cut in the si-arpcd face of 
the rock, without doorway or fu(,'ado 
of any kind: others have t he njicrtiiro 
decorated with a moulding; olherN 
with a corniced moulding and door; 
others, again, with pcdiinented and 
r'arved entablatures; and among those 
which are excavated under gi'ound, or 
built beneath the covering of a 
or mole of masonry, some consist oi a 
single chamber, others of a cbaiiiber 
■with a hall, others, again, of several 
apartments with galleries and laby¬ 
rinths, such as wc have lately noticeil 
in connexion with the subject of si'- 
pulchral Hrcliitoctiirc generally. But 
the housc-like arrangcinents are those 
■ivhich will most interest the reader. 
These arc found strikingly exempli¬ 
fied at Cerv'etri, the Oscre of the an¬ 
cients, mother of the Catemonia of Pa¬ 
gan, and to a great extent of Christian, 
llome. Cervetri, about midway be¬ 
tween Home and Civita Vccchia, is a 
compact little town, seated in a valley 
between two insulated hills, the more 
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Bonthern of which was occupied by the 
ancient city, and the more northern 
by Its Necropolis. This latter emi¬ 
nence, called the Banditnccia, and 
comprising fully forty times the area 
of Ine modern town, is laid out in 
streets and avenues of tombs, and 
presents all the ap}>carance of a city 
of sepulchres:— 

** This lianditaccia is a singular place 
—a Brobdignag warren, studded with 
znolc-hillb. It confirmed the iinpressiuii 
i had received at Bieda and other sites, 
that the conietoriob of the Etruscans 
were often intentional representutioiis of 
tlieir cities. iler(‘were rangub of tombs 
liollowed in low cliffs, rarely more than 
fifteen feet liigh, not piled one on an¬ 
other, as at Bieda, but outhe same love], 
facing each other as in sti’<>ots, and 
sometimes branohing off laterally into 
smaller laiu's or alleys. In one part 
was a spacious square or piaz:cn, sur¬ 
rounded by tombs instead of bouses.. . . 
Within the tombs the analogy was pre¬ 
served. Many had a large eentrul cham¬ 
ber, with others of a smaller size open¬ 
ing upon it, lighted by windows in the 
wall of rock, which served as a partition. 
This central chamber represented the 
iilritm of Etruscan bouses, whence 
it was borrowed by tlio Romans: and 
the chambers around it the 
for eaeb bad a bench, of rock round 
three of its sides, on which the dead had 
lain, lec’iiningin elbgy, as at a banquet. 
The ceilings of all the chamberH had 
the usual beams and rafters hewn in the 
rock.” 

To complete the resombhinec, the 
chamber is oecosionully funuslied, uot 
only with its triclinium of couches, 
rniigod round the wall, but with chairs 
and footstools carved out of the 
rock. The ceilings also sometimes ex¬ 
hibit the iniitiitioii, in stone, of w'ickcr 
enrpentry-work, and the walls of pii- 
iietling. In some cases a jnllar in 
ibc chief apartment snpiKjris a stone- 
earved beam, to which the imitntion- 
riiflers of the roof slope nn from each 
side wall, indicating that tuc edilicc so 
imitated consisted of but one story. 
On the whole, from those intcidors 
we may form a tolerably aeoiiratc idea 
of the arrangenumts of an ancient 
Etruscan (Iwelling-housc; as, from tho 
various (U'ticleH found in the tombs, 
wo may of their furniture, arms, or¬ 
naments, and utensils. But the paint¬ 
ings on the walls make us acquainted 
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with their manners, and let us very 
fully into their notions of life, and 
death, aifd human destiny. 

U'hey ai)pear to have been an ex¬ 
tremely luxurious people, addicted in . 
life to wine, feasting, dancing, and 
dalliance, and unwilling to forget their 
enjoyments even in the grave. For the 
walls of these tombs are very gene¬ 
rally covered with representations of 
buu({uet8 and carousals, in which, con¬ 
trary to the practice at Greek enter¬ 
tainments, the wives of the cowuuv# 
arc seqn rcelining beside 1h<‘in, an^l 
partake of their scpulchrul jollily. 
Some of the Italian autiejuarics, how¬ 
ever, are too strongly imlnied with 
Greek notions to mlmit that these fe¬ 
male figures can be other than courte¬ 
sans, and exclaim against tho scandal 
of supposing that staid matrons should 
njipcar, like modern Englishwomen t»r 
Ereiu'hwomcn, at table with their hus- 
biinds. But the dancing-girls, and 
other female Agures of that class, 
who arc also occasionally introduced 
in these scenes, differ too evidently 
from the sedate and modest oeeti- 
ptmta of the hampicting eouehes 
to leave that opinion any reusonablc 
show of probability, 'fhe festal elia- 
racier of these anomalous scenes wjis 
euiTicd even further in the (-lligios 
of the dead, which reeliued on the 
stone conches siirrouudlng the sepul¬ 
chral chamber. With goblct.s in their 
hands and brows crowniMl with chiij>- 
lets, these imagt'S of dceeusi'd vo¬ 
luptuaries, still jircsent the as]M*et of 
enjoyment. A lran(juil luxurious ease 
perva(l(*s their limbs and eouutenanees. 
Hatties, dca li-s(ruirgles, gorgoiis, iiiul 
chimeras, gritlins, and centaurs, fill 
the panellings of the stone couches 
on v^^Jiich they re]»ose, with iurnis of 
vehement aolion, of wrulli and ter¬ 
ror ; hut they He easily and peacefully, 
like satiate<l guests, who having used 
all that was good at the table of life, 
loav(‘ others to consume, in wrath and 
suffering, tlio dregs and bitter ]‘cm- 
nants. Such a gmnj) of s(‘pnlehral 
Sybarites may be seen in one of the 
recently opened tombs at I’erugiu :— 

“Wbeuji torch is lighted you per¬ 
ceive joursolftobe in a spacious chain- 
her, with a very lofty roof, carved into 
thu form of beam anti rafters, but with 
an extraordinarily high pitch; the slopes 
forming an angle of 45" with the hori¬ 
zon, instead of 20” or 25” as usual. 
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The dimensions aro 24 foot Ions, 12 
wide, and about 16 high. On this Cam¬ 
ber open nino others, of mudi smaller 
size, all empty, nave one at the further 
end, where a party of rovellors, each on a 
snow-white couch, with cliapleted brow, 
torque-decorated neck, and goblet in 
hand, lie—a petrifaction of conviviality— 
in solemn mockery of the uleasurea to 
which for ages on ages they nave bidden 
adieu.” 

These ghostljr banqueters, it appears 
by the inscriptions, were of the family 
of the Voluiimii, of kin possibly to 
the wife of Ooriolanus, and of the 
bamc widely-spread clan named also 
in Vcrmiglioii's inscription. The 
oouclies generally constitute the cof- 
iins which hold the ashes of the person 
r<*})resentc(]. The effigy reposes in a 
easy attitude, reclining generally on 
the left elbow, on the lid. The goblet 
is replaced by the mirror or jmtera in 
the hands of the female elligics; but 
in the fi>8tivc scenes jiainted on the 
walls, the rcinale.s also reach their hands 
to the wine cup. Signor (Jampanarihas 
assembled a company of these recum¬ 
bent figures in a pretty garden at Tos- 
cunolla:— 

“ The garden is a most singular 
place. Villi seem transported to some 
scene of Arabian ronuutco, where the 

a lie aro all turned to stone, or lie 
l-bonnd, awaiting the touch of a 
miigician’s w'and to restore them to life 
and aetivity. All round the gardi'ii, 
under the cloRc-cmboworing shade of 
trollised vines, beneath thu drooping 
houghs of the weeping willow, the rosy 
bloom of the oleander, or the golden 
friiil of the orange and latron, form¬ 
ing in fact the borders to the flower¬ 
beds, there they Ho—Lucumones of 
aristocratie dignity, portly matrons be¬ 
decked with jewels, stout yonthf and 
graceful maidens, reclining on the lids 
of their coffins, or rather on their fes¬ 
tive couches, mooting with fixed stony 
stare the astonishment of the stran¬ 
ger. . . . It is as strange a place 

as may well bo conceived, In the gar¬ 
den wall is a doorway. . . The door 

opens into what seems an Etruscan se¬ 
pulchre. . . It is a spacious vaulted 

chamber, and contains ten sarcophagi— 
a family group—each individual reclining 
in effigy on his own coffin. It is a ban- 
quoting hall of the dead, for they lie 
here in festive attitude and attire, vet 
in utter sHcnco and gloom, each with a 

? 'obIet in his hand, from which he seems 
obe pledging his fellows. This solemn 
carousal, this mockery of mirth, re¬ 


minded me of that wild blood-ourdling 
song of Procter's :— 

* King Death wai a Taro nlil ftUoir— 
lie ut irhore an aun rout<t ihino i 
And ho liltod hi* haad an yellow. 

And iwoicil out hli ooal-hlach wlno, 

Hurrah I huirnh 1 
Hurruh fbr the loal-hlnik wiuv I’ '* 

The flebli of all the figures has been 

f iaiiitcd red, the colour, it is said, of 
icati/ication; and Mr. Dennis inclines 
to the opinion of those who regard the 
effigy so painted ns an expression of 
the ^apotheosis of tlic dccousod, and 
refers to Horace’s allusion to tlie dei¬ 
fied Augustus:— 

** Quo* Inter Augu«tui ri<fumh«iu, 
Vurpureo hiblt ore noctar." 

T'o a people so addicted to the sen¬ 
sual pleasures of life, death must have 
worn a peculiarly gloomy and terrible 
aspect; and the fatal niosscngi'r in nil 
their represeulations testifies to their 
dread of the “abhorred idiango” by 
his hideous appcarniioe. Armed with 
a huge hammer, the symbol of all the 
infernal spirits in these pictures, hav¬ 
ing the features *and cumplexioii of a 
negro, snakes twisted in his loi'ks, or 
encircling his brawny arms, the hideous 
^aron, the conduclor of (he Ktnis- 
mn ghosts is seen heading dismal pro¬ 
cessions of spirts daseimding to the 
lower world. Sometimes he apponvs 
leading the “ pule hors(5,” on which a 
disembodied equestrian rides to judg¬ 
ment ; a slave behind, hearing a sack 
full of provisions for the way. In all 
ihcsG representations, whether leading 
ofi'thc warrior from battle, the infant 
from the mother's breast, or the briilo 
from the martiago feast, the Etruscan 
(diaron appears in the strong language 
of our author “ ablack, hideous, brute* 
eared demon,” armed eitlicr with snakes 
or with his terrible mallet. We are 
not sufficiently versed in Samothracitm 
mysteries to say whether liraun, tlu'. 
German expositor of these symbols, 
have any good grounds for alleging 
that this huge hammer is the mysticfu 
emblem of the Cabiri; but wc may 
venture to smile at a certain sauguiue 
hyperborean who sees in it the liam- 
mer of Scandinavian Thor; and to 
submit that possibly the nearest ana¬ 
logy is that suggested by Iiigliirami, 
who refers to the Turkish superstition 
of demons punishing wretched souls 
with the blows of hammers, as noticed 
by our own oriental traveller, Po- 
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cocke. It is but seldorn we find an^r 
charactoristica of tbo ancient marinerj 
**tho pilot of tbo livid lake/' about 
his Etruscan namosake. Sometimes 
an object is observed in his band which 
may be taken for an oar or rudder. 
But, generally, the idea of the de¬ 
ceased crossing a water of any kind 
on the journey to Orcus docs not ap¬ 
pear to have been present to the de¬ 
signers of these tombs. On the con¬ 
trary, the departing spirit is led away 
mounted, as if to an ec^uestrian ren¬ 
dezvous, or horse-fair ot the dead:— 

** On an urn, on the lid of which ho 
reclines In effigy, a youiJi is represented 
on horseback, about to start on that 
murney from which no traveller returns, 
ilis little sister rushes in, and strives to 
stay the horse's steps. In vain; the 
relentless messenger of death seizes the 
bridle, and hurries him away. 

" * An iin*ki11o(l lian<li hut one Infbrmed 
Wltli genius, bad the marble warmed 
Witii that putbetic- Uie.’ 

** There are many such family sepa¬ 
rations, all of deep interest. The most 
common is the {lartiiig of husband and 
wife, embracing for the last time. That 
such is the import, is proved by the fatal 
horse, in waiting to convey him or her to 
another world; and a genius, or it 
be grim Charun himself, in readiness R 
conductor, and a slave, with a largo 
sack on his shoulder, to accompany 
them, intimating the length and dreari¬ 
ness of the journey, while his relatives 
and little ones stand around, mourning 
his departure. Here the man is already 
mounted, driven away by Charun with 
bishammer, while a female genius af¬ 
fectionately throws her arm round the 
neck of the disconsolate widow, and 
tries to assuage her grief. Hero again 
the man has mounted, and a group of 
fiimales rush out frantically to stop 
him. In some, the parting takes place 
at a column, the bourne that cannot be 
repassed—the living on this side, the 
Hoad on that; or at a doorway, one 
within, the other without, giving the 
lust squeeze of the hand, ere the door 
closes up on one for ever." 

In connexion with these pictures of 
the dead riding to the world of spirits 
on horseback, a quick imagination 
may recall the ballad of Lcouora"-— 

** Ho, lio 1 tbe dead can ride apace— 

Doit ftar to ride with me 

The horse of the dead, himself, is 
found elaborately drawn and painted 
on the walls of the Grotta Campana at 


Veil. ** His neck and fore-hand are 
red, with yellow spots; bis bead black; 
mane ana tail yellow; hind-quarters 
and near leg black; near fore-leg 
corresponding with his body; off legs 
yellow, spotted with rod.” On this 
piebald steed sits the soul, naked, 
while Charon inarches in front, with 
his hammer on his shoulder. A gra¬ 
dient spbynx and rampant leopard 
bring up the rear of inis grotesque 
yet dismal procession. 

The condition of the soul, after 
rcachiifg its Journey's end, is shown in 
other frescos. Here we may notice a 
remarkable distinction between the 
Pagan and Christian conceptions of a 
future state. In the former, all dis¬ 
tinct ideas of retribution are confined 
to the event of punishment, ixion 
and his wheel, Tantalus and his draught 
of water, Sisyphus and his stone, Pro¬ 
metheus, the Hanaides, arc more dis¬ 
tinct, perhaps more dreadful, picture.s 
of punishment than any even of the 
“Inferno” of Dante. It cannot bo 
said with truth—as thoughlle.ss preach¬ 
ers suiuctimcs tell unlearned congre¬ 
gations—that these people had no idea 
of the punishments which await the 
wicked III a future state of existence. 
On the contrary, the hell of the Pa¬ 
gans had a singularly distinct and 
vivid realisation in their iuind.s, less 
dreadful than that which iwclation 
discloses to us, chiefly becau.se less 
awfully obscure, and less in contrast 
witli a state of )mppine.s8. For, while 
they entertained these vivid notions of 
the fate of the wicked, they hud no 
conception ^^f anything resembling the 
Christian heaven. 

All distinctness disappears as wc 
enter the melancholy meadows of As¬ 
phodel, which constituted their sha¬ 
dowy image of Elysium. Maepherson 
never imagined more misty outlines, 
or peopled his heath of Lodi with forms 
more pale and uusubstantial. Well 
might Achilles, in such an Elysium, 
declare— 

Renowned ITIyiecs 1 tlilnk not death a theme 

OfcuiisolHtion. 1 (lod rather live 

The oervile hind for hire, and eat the bread 

Uf oome mau icantUy hhniwlf nustaiued, 

Tlum Movereigo empire hold o'er oU the (hodei." 

This superior distinctness of the 
painful side of the picture of futurity, 

18 as observable in the Etruscan as 
in the later Pagan representations. 
Among the earliest discovered tombs 
at Tai'tpiinii, was one found in 1699. 
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«It was illustrative of the religious 
creed of the Etruscans, representing 
Bouls in tKo charge of winged genii. 
Three of these souls, in the form of 
naked men, wore suspended by their 
hands from the roof of the chamber. 
The demons stood by, one with a mal¬ 
let, some with torches, and some with 
singular nondescript instruments, with 
which they seemed about to torment 
the bodies of their victims.** In all 
cases whore it is represented, the gate 
of Orcus ap^iears surrounded by forms 
of terror—wild beasts, gorgons, tnakes, 
and furies brandishing their torches. 
It would be tedious to go^ through 
oven an imperfect enumeration of the 
various inodes in which this sense of 
future punishment is indicated on 
those monuments. And, os opposed 
to this gloomy view of futurity, there 
appeared little or nothing consolatory, 
unless wc suppose the banquets and 
revelries to have relation to the world 
beyond, instead of on this side, the 
grave. But this seems little proba¬ 
ble ; for, were it so, we might look to 
find angel ministrants, or other similar 
marks of a celestial ban(;^uct. But in 
these scenes, everything is -of earth— 
earthy, Bui this is a subject on 
which much dilTereuce of opinion 
prevails among those better compe¬ 
tent to judge than parties writing and 
s])cculuting at a distance from tlic 
actual muiiuiiicnts. '*Ingbiraini re- 
ganls such scenes os the apotlieosis of 
virtuous souls ; that the figures sym¬ 
bolise the souls of the departed, thus 
depicted in the enjoyment of sensuid 
pleasures, because the ancients had no 
other way of' representing the delights 
of Elysium.” If so, wc, who possess 
a worthier belief and knowledge, may 
be the more thankful; for cvetf the 
dreary wastes of Asphodel were prefe¬ 
rable to a heaven of debauchery. 

Equal uncertainty exists as to the 
meaning of the subordinate oima- 
ments of these interiors. In the cir¬ 
cular disc, between dolphins, which is 
sometimes seen in the internal ^able 
of theso chambers, one set of inter¬ 
preters see a sun rising from the 
waters, and typifying the resurrection 
from the grave; others, a mere conven¬ 
tional ornament, without meaning, or 
further object than the decorative 
filling up of that portion of the wall. 
The former explanation seems, indeed, 
vei*y fanciful; but in the attempt to 
read these paintings symbolically, it 


is hardly possible to stay the excur¬ 
sions of the imagination. As an in¬ 
stance of the lengths to which the 
fancy, over-engaged, will bur^ on the 
speculative interpreter, take Professor 
Orioli's reading of the paintings in the 
interior of the Grotta de Poinpei, at 
Tarquinii. In the sepulchres of the 
Etruscans generally, as well as in 
their cities, circuses, amphitheatres, 
and temples, Orioli sees a soci'et al¬ 
lusion to the economy* of the universe 
and its grand divisions.’* Tlie tomb 
in question— 

Mauifestly figures tho kingdom of 
shades and the infernal world. The 
pillar in the centre is the chief of tho 
five mountains which were supposed to 
support our globe. The surrounding 
frieze expresses this still better in the 
language of art; for its upper portion, 
with waves and dolphins, indicates most 
clearly the sea, which covers the infer¬ 
nal world, and surrounds our globe; 
and the lower, with rose-flowcrs, indi¬ 
cates the infernal world itself, which 
has its own peculiar vegetation. Nor 
are the mutules and triglyphs witliout 
meaning; for, as in architecture they 
represent beams and rafters, so hero 
they aro hieroglyphical of tho skeleton 
a^d frame-work uf the infernal world, 
and of its great mountain—a bold artis¬ 
tic metaphor, which of rocks makes 
beams; but not less bold than that 
other, which of tho waves of the sea 
makes a meander-pattern." 

The peculiar vegetation of the in¬ 
fernal world, wc should ratlier have 
supposed, would be indicated by a 
dinurent kind of Flora from that 
which yields the blushing rose— 

** Nnt luch as earth out of her fruitful wonih 
Throws fortli to man, sweet and wuU-aaToured, 

But direful doodly black, both Iviife and bicum t 
Fit to adotne the dead, and decke tho dreary 
toombe— 

As moumfuU cyorcssc, grown in greatest alore. 

And trees of bitter gall i and heniwn sad i 
Dead sleeping poppy and block heUebure, 

Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad, 

Mortall samnltls i and eluuta bad, 

Witli wliicb the unjust Athenians made to dy 
Wise Socrates—” 

But it is time for us to emerge from 
the damp atmosphere of the tombs, 
and leave the dead to rest in peace. 
The sun of Tuscany shines genially on 
the world without; the air is full of 
life and fragrance, and on every side 
are objects of delight for the educated 
or the curious eye. If we seek further 
antiquarian enjoyments, we may find 
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them in twenty city>sitds, with their 
Cyclopean walls and gates, their thea> 
tree and citadels. We may search round 
the rocky sides of the Isola Farnese for 
the mine in the rock by which Camillus 
lot his Boinan soldiery into the citadel 
of Veil. We may measure the great 
stones in the fragmentary walls of 
Cortona, of Coza, or KuseUse, or ad¬ 
mire the vast blocks forming the arch 
discovered by Mr. Dennis, on the 
Macra. In all such excursions we shall 
have an intelligent guide and a de¬ 
lightful companion in our author. The 
Held is ao wide, and tlic objects so di- 
versifted, that we have not attempted, 
and do not mean to attempt any topo¬ 
graphical arrangement in this notice; 
nor do wo think it would repay the 
toil oi' the cursory reader to ])C told 
how far apart are Veii and Perugia, 
or by what route he might, with most- 
economy of lime and money, travel 
from Rome to Camirn, or vice verso .; 
and the reader who seriously projioses 
to undertake such a tour, would not 
rest satisfied with our description, 
when another so much more complete 
can be had in Mr. flennis’s volumes. 
But we cannot refrain from taking a 
prospect from tlic summit of the Ci- 
minian Mount, about mid-way be¬ 
tween Rome on the south, and the La- 
go di Bolscnu on the fiorth, the Tiber 
on the east, and the sea on the west, 
of the surrounding plain, in whicli 
within the range of a keen eye are 
situated most of the chief places of 
note in Etruscan story. That dread 
Ciminian forest of which we have read 
in Livy—how the senate advised Fa- 
bius not to risk the destruction of his 
army by enterin<r its trackless laby¬ 
rinths, and how all Rome was horror- 
struck to hear of his having marched 
through it notwithstanding—is still re¬ 
represented by thick, wolf-breeding 
woods round tlie base of the mountain. 
Mr. Dennis’s guide showed him a tree 
where, when a boy, he had taken re¬ 
fuge from a pack of wolves. The tree 
was young and pliant,' and bent fem*- 
fully beneath him j and he often ex¬ 
pected to be cast down during the time 
the tierce brutes remained gaping for 
him, as for a ripe fruit ready to drop 
from the branch. But let us ascend 
the hill, and take our survey of the 
great plain of Etruria;— 

** Who has not hailed with delight 
the view from the summit of the long 


steep ascent which rises from the shores 
of the lake to the shoulder of the moun¬ 
tain ?—for from this height, if the day 
be clear, ho will obtain his first view of 
Rome. There lies the vast, variegated 
expanse of the Campagna at his feet, 
with its frame-work of sea and moun¬ 
tain. There stands Soracto in the 
midst, which, 

' From out tlic pldin 

ITcavcfi like a long-swept wave, obout to break, 

And on the carl liangs, pausing.* 

“ The white convent of San Silvestro 
gleams on its dark craggy crest, as 
thoughjt were an altar to the god of 
poetry and light on this his favourito 
mountain. There sweeps the long range 
of Apennines, iu grey or purple masses, 
or reaiing some giant, hoary peak, into 
the blue lieaven. There fiows tlio Tiber 
at tbeir feet, from time to time sitarkling 
in tlie sun, as it winds through the un¬ 
dulating plain. There iu the soutborn 
horizon swells tlic Alban Mount, with 
its soft flowing outlines: and there, ap¬ 
parently at its foot, lies Home herself, 
distinguishable more by the -cupola of 
St. Peter’s than by the white line of her 
buildings. W’ell, traveller, raayost thou 
gaze; for even in her present fallen 
state— 

' PoBtif! tiiUtl, urbe Ilonil 
Vieero luujiu.’ 

Nor must the dense and many-tinted 
woods, which clolho the slopes of tho 
mountain around andbcnealli, bn passed 
without notice. It is the t’lminian fo¬ 
rest, still .as in olden times tins terror 
of tho Homan, and still with its majo.stio 
oaks and ehesnuts vindicating its 
ancienl reputation —sihrtfi sunl roiisu/i 
diy/Kf ! 

“ On dosoGuding from the crest of 
the pass, on the road to A’iterbo, a new 
scene brokc^'ti uiy view. ... It wa.s the 
great Rlriisran plain, the fruitful mo- 
Ihor of eitic.s renownr-d before Rome 
was—where arose, fiourislutd, and fell 
thattJiiafion wliieh from this plain, as 
from a centre, extended its dominion 
over tho greater part of Italy ; giving 
laws, arts, and institutions to the sur¬ 
rounding tribes, and to Home itself, tho 
twin-sister of tJrocce in the work of 
civilizing Europe. . . . With what 
pride must an Ltruscan have regarded 
this scone two thousand five hundred 
years since. Tho numerous cities in the 
plain were so many trophies of the 
power and civilization of his nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her 
wealth ami arts, on tho shores of her 
crater-lake ; there Tuscania reared her 
towers in the west; there Vidci shone 
out from the plain, and ('osa from 
tile mountain ; and there Tarquinii, 
chief of all, asserted her metropolitan 
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•apremaoT, from her cliff-bound heights. 
Nearer still, hU ejo mast hare rested 
on city alter city—some in the plain, 
and others at the foot of the slope be¬ 
neath him; while the mountains in the 
h«»‘iEon must have carried his thoughts 
to tho glories of Clusium, Porusia, Cor¬ 
tona, Vetulonia, Volaterrm, and other 
cities of the great Etruscan confedera¬ 
tion, How changed is now tbo scenel 
Save Tusennia, which still retains her 
site, all within view, are now desolate. 
Tarquinii has left scarce a vestlgo of 
her greatness on the grass-grown 
heights she unco uecupied. Tho very 
site of Volsinii is forgotten; sileace has 
Itnig reigned in the crumbling theatre 
of Furentum; the plough yearly fur¬ 
rows the busom of Vulci; the fox, tliu 
owl, and tho bat, aro tbo solo tenants of 
tho vaults within the niiuod walls of 
Cosa; and of tho rest, the greater part 
have neither building, habitant, nor 
name—nuthingbutthesopuiuhres around 
them to prove they over had an exis¬ 
tence. 

** Did he turn to tho southern side of 
tho mountain ?—his eye wandered from 
city to city of no loss renown, studding 
the plain beneath him—Veil, Fidense, 
Falcrii, Fesoennium, Capena, Nepete, 
Sutrium ; all these powerful, wealthy, 
and indepciidont. Little did he foresee 
that yon small town on the banks of tho 
Tiber would prove tho destruction of 
them all, and even of his nation, name^ 
and language.” 

Of all the objects here within ken, 
there is none more suggestive of 
curious speculation than the walls 
of Cosa ahovc - mentioned. Cosa 
stood on an isolated hill on the 
coast. It is at present called An- 
sedonia, and is utterly desert. Hut 
the walls arc of Lliat pccutfKr jiolygo- 
nal masonry which marks the Cycdo- 
pe.an works of Magna Grmcia rather 
th,an of Etruria; and much contcniioa 
has been bred among the learned in 
ancient architecture, both ae to their 
authors and as to their ago. Their re¬ 
mains exhibit a magnificent specimen 
of polygonal masonry. The stones 
appear to have been planed to a uni¬ 
form surface by the chisel, after their 
erection, and the exterior wherever the 
wall remains standing, is to this day 
** as smooth as a bilKard-table.” The 
joints also arc so perfect that it is wi(h 
difilculiy a knife-blade cun be insert¬ 
ed : so that the wall at a little distance 
looks as if it were covered with a 
smooth coat of plaster, scratched over 
with strange diagrams. These are tho 
VOL. XXXJII.—NO« CXCV. 


outlines of the polygonal blocks, often 
eight or nine feet long, by four or fivo 
feet thick. At intervals square towers 
prmect from the wall, serving, in a 
rude way, the office of modem bastions. 
Wo shall not follow Mr. Dennis into 
his discussion of Micali's theory, 
from which ho dissents, that these po¬ 
lygonal structures are of later date 
tJian tbo rectangular masonry of tho 
walls of moat of the other Etruscan 
cities: but he assigns reasons which 
appear conclusive for discarding tho 
theory tliat masonry of that kind arose 
from the local necessity of consulting 
the natural cleavage of the rock; 
showing, as he does, abundant ox* 
ainplos of rock having a natural poly->t 
gonal cleavage, cut and sijuarcd into 
the one species; and of rock not na¬ 
turally polygonal in its clcavago, cut 
and bevelled into the other. It would 
appear from what Prescott tells us, 
that the early Peruvians practised this 
method of building; and Dr. l*otrio 
has brought to light a number ex¬ 
amples of such masonry in its ruder 
stages, in the ancient stone forts of Ire¬ 
land. It appears to be as wide-spread as 
tho Cromlech. We would suggoiit to 
future explorers of central Italy, where 
the noblest polygonal constructions 
are found, to make a diligent search 
for the necropolijjOR of these Cyclopean 
cities. Should ^eir sepulchres turn 
out to bo of tho cromlech kind, they 
might furnish some farther hints to* 
warns clearing up the Polusgic mystery. 
As the evidences at present stand, 
there seems some considerable degree 
of reason for rogturding tho Pela^i as 
a migratory race of warlike masons, 
the great fort-builders of the ancient 
world; and this polygonal metho<I their 
characteristic architectural style. That 
it have been taken up and imitated 
by Volscians, and Sabines, and other 
nations alleged not to be Pelasgic, may 
bo true; and that in those nico dis¬ 
tinctions between polygonal and ho¬ 
rizontal courses in the same wall—a 
diversity, which often occurs—critics 
may carry their refinements beyond 
the bounds of reason and probability, 
may be admitted ; but the broad dis¬ 
tinction observable between the modes 
of construction generally practised in 
Magna Grtecia and Etruria, does with 
great probability indicate a difierence 
of origin in the nations by whom tho 
respective works were erected. 'J*he 
question, however, is one on which it 
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would bo presumptuous to offer a 
decided judjpncut. Wo hoar in Ire¬ 
land of tho tradition Amongst us of 
a race of builders, bpcaking ii mys¬ 
terious dialect, and skilled in the oc¬ 
cult sciences. Makinp, all allowaiu es 
for exaggeration and unccrlainty, 
these traces, faint as they are, may 
yet bo of uso in connecting further 
facts as they shall arise hereafter. For 
tho present, truth will be best served 
by the unambitious inquirer, who shall 
with most accuracy collect such new 
facts as come within his own observa¬ 
tion, leaving the glory and the strife 
of final induction to those wlio shall 
''be fortunate enough to come into a 
world better provided than ours now 
is with archaic museums. 

Museums of Etruscan antiquities .ire 
found in most of the cities and towns 
ofthispartofitaly. The collections,ex¬ 
cept at Home and Florence, are usually 
in the hands of private virtuosi, whose 
circvustanccB do not .admit of their 
keeping their treasures long together. 
There is, liowcvor, such an abundance 
of objects, cspecially.of ancient pottery, 
that no one need be at a loss for spcel- 
mens of whatever is most characteris¬ 
tic in Etruscan mythology and manners, 
for it is chiefly in their pottery that 
these matters are .represented. Of 
their pottery, the most singular, though 
by no means the most beautiful kind, 
is that black wimc of Ohiusi, the an¬ 
cient Clusiuiii, of which Mr. Oouiiis 
gives several representations. Tlioliest 
specimen of tins **crcia nera," us it is 
called, arc to be scon at Florence; for 
as yet, Mr. Dennis states, they have 
not got anything of that kind at (ho 
Vatican, Louvre, or liritish Muscuin. 
The articles of this ware are characte¬ 
rised by stiff and grotes(|uo figures, 
apparently of mythological import, and 
aflord abundant malorial for mystical 
speculation. 

One prevalent form is that of a jug, 
with a cover, crested often with the 
figure of a cock, and having on each 
side of the spout, an eye. Below, in 
parallel bands, are seen monstrous* 
forms of gorgons and chimeras. An¬ 
other singular shape given to this 
black ware is what is called a focolurc, 
or trny-liko article, raised on fetit, and 
open at one side, jirobably for the pur¬ 
pose of cx[>using tho objects contained 
i^it to the lire. I'hcse objects havt*., 
•in general, a not remote resemblance 
to the appai'atus of a modern tca-truy, 


cups, spoons, bowls, and pots, in which, 
for want of bettor, a housekooper could 
still make t<‘a very siucossfully. The 
black hue of tho pottery is Mipposcd 
to have boon imjiarled by onolosing the 
object with a coating of &.iw-<lust, or 
other carbonaceous m<tttoi, in a cover 
of clay, and Hubjcctiug it to heat, so 
that the smoko from the combustion 
might penetrate its pores. The repre- 
nentations of vessels of this species, 
given by Mi*. Dennis, are highly curi¬ 
ous. The resemblance to «irly (ireek 
and Egyptian art is very observable ; 
but wc. do not perceive so strongly the 
Baliyloaisli nnalogics, which late spe- 
culations might have led us to cx]»ect. 
It is evident that tliewliole mythology 
of the ('Trecks, togetlu'r witli a great 
portion of th<;ir alleged history, is here 
repeat(*d from an Etruscan edition, 
and with an Etruscan vju’icty of cos¬ 
tume and of incident. Which is the 
original?—or, if neither be the original, 
wlierc shall wc look for the parent 
myth? 'Jlicse are questions which 
will jirobably (5xerelse tho European 
acsulomies for some time to Jtonu^. 

'i'Ue number of Etruscan vessels of 
various descriptions, discovered from 
time to time, is so great, that the 
classincatiou and identification of them 
by their respective Greek and Latin 
names alone constitute a considerable 
department in anti([uariau learning. 
Mr, Dennis has given, in a preliminary 
chapter, the names nml cliaracteristie 
outlines of six classes, comprising 
twenty-seven varieties of jugs. Jars, 
cups, ewers, &c., which the aspirant 
to coniioisseurship in such matters 
would do >^cll to stiuly, before proceed¬ 
ing to inspect the contents of the mu¬ 
seums. One form, that of the mug, 
llioibottom of which forms the head of 
an niilmal, called rhyton, wc recognise 
as the same seen in the hands of cer- 
tjiin females, iu one of Botins’ ^Niiie- 
vitish processions. The rhyton, from 
its form, could only stand when 
inverted ; heneo its contents had to bo 
clcspatehcnl before setting it down, and 
its introduction is consequently sup¬ 
posed to iiidiente a determined drlnk- 
iiig-liout. But, for the learning on this 
head, including mucli curious matter 
r<*spoctiiig the free use of wine among 
(he Ktruse.an woman, ami itsrestrleted 
use by the ladies of Koine, we must 
refer to Mr. Dennis's note (vol. ii., p. 
IN) 5 for, our own spaee, though wc 
hope we cannot say so of our reader’s 
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intorcst, is nearly exhausted; and uU 
thoui^h much might still be said of re¬ 
ligion and laws, arms and trinkets 
among this interesting peoj[)lo, wo must 
for tlic present take leave of them, and 
of Ihoir learned illustrator. 

We have so little to object to in Mr. 
Dennis’s work, that, contrary to oui* 
usual custom, wc have reserved any 
censure wc deem necessary for the end 
of our notice. Wc have, in the first 
pl.ace, to regret the paucity of illustra¬ 
tions. A work of so much l«^ning 
and variety, dealing with structural 
and .artificial remains, ought to have 
aid of the engraver in almost cvciy 
]Kigc. It is true, many of thesubjects 
sliould be repetitions of drawings al¬ 
ready published in other works; but 
when; it is nu objccliou to thu text, 
that the greater portion of it deals 
with olijccts which have been described 
before, it would ecpmlly little lie as an 
objoetion to tlie illustration tliat the 
same subject laid been already repre- 
si’iited, as may be Hai<l with truth of 
almost all our Ibnner English publica¬ 
tions, ill Ingliirumi, Mieali,or the perio¬ 
dical annals of the Institute. As it is, 
hovv’crer, tlie two volumes contain 
about one hundred illustrations, and 
maps, of all sizes j but in a work of 
eleven humhtal pages, ilcaliug with the 
leu llvousanii curious matters and siic- 
culatioiis here assembled, this amount 
ofjiietorial help is not enough; and 
we l)]‘ay the piihlisher, in his second 
edition, to jirovide thu uddilioual i^d 
adet[nal(5 supjily. 

Our other olijcction is of a more se¬ 
rious kind. Mr. ])emns#sometimes 
sutlers IiiniseU’to be drawn from the 
gravity of his subject into little levities, 
designed, we .snpjxwe, to concil^te 
pojmlarity. Tlie despicable frivolities 
to which tlie reading public- of England 
Jutve been (d'lato years habituated, may 
not imuaturully have led booksellers to 
believe lliat a sustained ami scrupulous 
gi'avity would not be acceptable to the 
mass of their customers; but a scholar 


ought to repress, with the stcrimst se¬ 
verity, every suggestion, whoilior of 
his publibhor’s oroihis own oripinatiug, 
lending to coinpromiso tlio dignity of 
Ins calling, by letting down his work 
lo the base level of what is called tho 
light litcratui*c of the day. There is 
no elegance of scholarship, no graceful 
turn of fancy, no cboorful sally of hu¬ 
mour, to be suppressed or sacrificed ; 
but they ought to be indulged in, st(h 
modo, and with this consideration be¬ 
fore tho writer's mind, tluit to oomo 
in contact, in oven a passing way, with 
the herd of writers for tho million, is a 
contamination. But if wc expunge 
half-a-dozen crude jocularities, imd 
two or three easy phrascK, which do 
not set the reader at his ease, wo 
should have xiutliing to find fault with 
in Mr. Dennis’s truly crudiUv and 
agreeable volumes. 

Looking at our bookseller’s tables, 
at tho beginning of this ;l'ear, we koc, 
indeed, a great and auspiciuus im¬ 
provement on tlie frivolous wares of 
Ihe five preceding springs. The mo- 
diuival follies have subsided into a lew 
gaudy folios of German texts and 
gilded arabesipiea, in Mmw ofg«Wx<- 
percha. Tho “ rullling” HiiriajB have 
shrunk to one ortwofi^eble lnirles<pi('s. 
The caricuturistl and rcvilcra of iho 
Irish have almost ceased to oUeiul ns 
with tlie simplicity of their Irish scul¬ 
lions, the coarsenesses of their Irish kit- 
chen-wonches and w;islierwom(‘n, nii«l 
the brutalities of their druuke.u irisli 
sfiuires. Instead of these, wc ikov find 
substantial food fur intelligent niiiids, 
in books of travel, history, antiquities, 
and natural and mcntii) philosojiliy. 
Wc have the satisfuctiou of knowing 
that, in this reformation, Dublin and 
Edinburgh have set the example, and 
Unit whatcvi'.r iiillucnce our own o]»i- 
nion may luiv(} had, the (bange is in 
accordance witli the suntimenis and 
wishes from time lo time cxpre?,.soil in 
the pages of The Ditbli.v Univewsity 
Maoazine. 
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The mftssacre per^trated in Paris, on 
tbe ere of Sunt Bartholomew, a. n. 
1572, was at once the most horrible 
of tragedies, and the most miserable of 
forces; historians have vied with each 
other in giving to it all the dignity of 
which atrocious wickedness is suscep¬ 
tible. Men have felt that injury would 
be done to the memory of the victims 
if it was found that they were sacri¬ 
ficed to a wretched court intrigue, and 
not to some grand scheme of iniquitous 
policy designed to change the destinies 
of Europe. The truth is that there 
was no clever contrivance, no exten8i\e 
plot, and no deep laid conspiracy; and 
to us the horror of the butchery is 
greatly aggravated by finding that tho 
demoralising influence of bigotry could 
have wrought such wide destruction 
on so short a notice. 

We possess ample materials for a 
complete investigation of all the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with this awful 
event. The most important are the 
Correspondence of the French Am¬ 
bassadors in Eng1an^ with their own 
Court,” « The'Memoirs of Margaret 
of Valois,” tho Narrative, published by 
HenryllT., when King of Poland, **The 
Life and Letters of Admiral,Coligny,'* 
and the ** Memoirs of Tavannes, La 
None, L'Estoile,” and several other 
contemporaries, who were all inoro 
or less personally connected with the 
events. From these wo shall endea¬ 
vour to frame a narrative which will 
at once afford a consistent detail of 
events, and at the sumo time bring to 
light the motives of tho actors. But 
before doing so we must introduce our 
readers to the actoi's themselves. 

Catherine de Medicis figures as the 
prima domui in this and in many other 
tragedies of tbe sixteenth century. 
She is usually descdbed as a sanguinaryi* 
bigot, but with her bigotry was sub¬ 
servient to ambition ; in fact the zeal 
fbr Catholicism cannot be regarded as 
extravagant, since she sought the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth for each of her 
three sons successively, and when she 
had reason to hope that tho youngest 
would be successful, she took care to 
ioti^te, as a recommendation, that 


be was favorably disposed towards the 
Protestant religion. Catherine was a 
great adept in poisons; it was said that 
she brought with her from Italy the 
terrible secrets of the Borgias, and 
that she was os unscrupulous in the 
use of them as Lncrece Borgia her¬ 
self; the deaths laid to her charge are 
too nuinerous to be credited, nor is 
there arsy one of the cases sufficiently 
authenticated to be received as decisive 
evidence, though several justify a very 
high degree of suspicion. Like most 
of the Italians of that day Catherine 
was excessively credulous ; she was a 
firm believer in astrology, fortune-tel¬ 
ling, and necromancy; her most trust¬ 
ed advisers were pretended adepts in 
magic, and public report added that 
these persons also assisted her in the 
preparation and ministration of poi¬ 
sons. 

Tho Cardinal of Lorraine is the 
only person that has insinuated any 
imputation on Catherine's conjugal 
fidelity ; he has left it on record that 
none of the children of Henry II. re¬ 
sembled the king, except his natural 
daughter, Diana, and that Catherine's 
sons and daughters were so very unlike 
each other that they were suspected to 
h^e had different fathers. There does 
appear to be any just foundation 
for this suspicion ; but though Cathe¬ 
rine may a^t have been unchaste her¬ 
self, she showed little regard for chas¬ 
tity in others. When she arrived in 
Frq/ice as dauphiness, she found that 
though Francis I. wore the crown, all 
the power of the state was wielded by 
his mistress, the Duchess d'Etatnpes, 
and she at once exerted herself to win 
the support of the royal favorite. She 
not only paid open court to the royal 
mistress, but even ridiculed the scru¬ 
ples of those who refused to pay ho¬ 
mage to unwedded love. For this she 
WHS properly punished in the next 
reign ; her husband, on ascending the 
throne, openly took the Duchess of 
Valentinois as his mistress, dividing his 
authority between her and the Consta¬ 
ble Montmorenci,tothe utter exclusion 
of the queen. When Montmorenci, 
who had quarrelled with the royal 
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mistress^ sought to obtiun some share 
of power for Catherine* the king said 
1u him* My good gossip* jou do not 
know iny wife; she is one of the 
greatest vixens in the world ; if she 
was admitted to a share in the admi¬ 
nistration* she would throw everything 
into confusion/* 

But Catherine soon organised a 
power of her own* which soon became 
most influential in the state; she or¬ 
ganised the celebrated ** brigade of 
beauty she assembled in her court 
the fairest daughters of Frante \ she 
encouraged* rather than tolerated* a 
gallantry which closely bordered on 
licentiousness* so that an English Pu¬ 
ritan called her ladies ** the graces and 
(fisgraces of Christendom." These 
ladies were more formidable than ar¬ 
mies ; Admiral Coligni declared that 
an encounter with the queen’s phalanx 
was more to be dreaded than the loss 
of a battle ; patriotism might meet 
undaunted a whole park of artillery* 
but it was unable to sustain a battery 
of ladies' eyes. 

Charles IX. was little more than 
ten years of age when he ascended the 
throne on the death of his brother* 
Francis II. During the reign of 
Francis Catherine been excluded 
from power by the Guise faction ; the 
niece of the Duke of Guise, Mary 
Queen of Scots* was the wife of Fran¬ 
cis* and had gained an absolute ascen¬ 
dancy over her husband* which she 
employed to advance the interest of 
her relatives. Catherine never forgot 
nor forgave this opposition* and it was 
chiefly tlirough her influsnee that the 
French court never earnestly inter¬ 
fered to rescue Mary from her unme¬ 
rited and almost unparalleled niisfor- 
tunes. It was chiefly through tne aid 
of the Huguenots that Catherine 
triumphed over the Guises* and ob¬ 
tained the regency. She then endea¬ 
voured to break down both the Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant parties* with the hope 


of forming a party of her own from 
the fragments of both; her tortuous 
course of polioy*her cunning* her per¬ 
fidy* and her breaches of agreement* 
kept the country in a continued civil 
war* interrupted only by hollow truces, 
in which fresh violations of faith gars 
fresh bitterness to renewed hostilities. 
Charles IX. was deliberately sacrificed 
by his mother. It was necessary to 
her ambitious projects that he should 
be feeble both in mind and body, and 
his whole education was perverted to 
effect this wicked purpose, lu this 
diabulical task Catherine was aided by 
the Marshal de Ketz* whom she had 
brought from Florence for the pur¬ 
pose. Towards the close of his life 
Charles discovered the wrong that 
had been inflicted on him* and resolved 
to take the reins of power into his 
own hands; his death followed bis 
attempt to assert independence so 
speedily that it was generally ascribed 
to poison. Henry of Anjou, subse¬ 
quently King of Poland, and after¬ 
wards of France* as Henry III., was 
the favourite chHd of Catherine. Ta- 
vannes says that she often declared* 
** I would peril my salvation to ad¬ 
vance the interests of Henry and 
history proves that she kept iier word. 
It would be diflicult to find a prince 
more universally condemned by his 
cotemporaries and by posterity. He 
had ail the vices of his mother, hardly 
redeemed by a greater share of aiiiraal 
courage than was possessed by any of 
his brothers. 

Francis of Alenqon* afterwards of 
Anjou, was even more universally de¬ 
tested than his brother Henry. His 
personal appearance was most repul¬ 
sive; his nose* especially, appeared to 
he double; hence* when ho betrayed 
the insurgents in Flanders, whom he 
had previously instigated to revolt* 
they took revenge in an epigram to 
the following effect. 


Good people of Flandersi pray do not suppose 
That *tis odd in this Frenchman to double his nose; 
l>ame Nature her favours but rarely misplaces— 
She has given two noses to match bis two faces." 


Catherine laboured long and ear¬ 
nestly to make this prince an accept¬ 
able suitor to Queen Elizabeth. It is 
only within the last few years that full 
materials for the secret history of this 


courtship have been rendered accessi¬ 
ble to the curious, un<l certaiuly a 
stranger narrative was never revealed 
to the lovers of scandal. Cutlierines 
anxiety for the marriage was iucrea.'»ed 
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by her belief in fi prophrry thftt nil her 
Bonn would be ; the early death 
of Francis II. led her to fear that th(> 
predietiun might bo fulfilled by their 
bucceeding each other on tho throne 
of France^ and bhe hoped to avert this 
by procuring them foreign kingdoms. 
She first proposed Henry to Kliisabethy 
and, when this negotiation fai)od» she 
proposed to form a kingdom for him 
by uniting the islands of (.'orsiea and 
Sardinia to the province of Algiers. 
An embassy as preparing to secure 
the consent of Sultan Selim 11. to this 
strange project, when tho aiiproaching 
vacancy of the throne of Poland 
opened the prospect of his being 
elected to that kingdom. 

Margaret of Valois, celebrated for 
her beauty, and afterwards for her 
numerous gallaiilripH, wus oduoutod in 
tho cvmrt of Catherine, and tb(*c<»urseb 
of her instruction uore buflicieiitly 
varied; she studied cla»hic«> and co¬ 
quetry, langung(*8 and Jove, needle¬ 
work and needless work, archery and 
archness, together with the usual fe¬ 
male accomplishments of music and 
dancing. She was an ajd and, indcoil, 
u precocious scholar. When she was 
only seven years of’ age her father jo¬ 
cularly aske<l her to name her eavaliir, 
oll'ering the Prince of .loinville and 
tho Marquis of l>eaufi*o to her choice : 
the young lady declared, without hesi¬ 
tation, that siie preferred the marquis 
because he wjw both prudent and 
secret, while the priiKc was a boaster, 
with whom no lady’s rejiutation could 
be safe. When her brother Henry, in 
order to gain support against tlu 
(xuiscs, afl’ected to favour Huguenot 
doctrines, he vainly endeavoured to 
bring Margiu'ct over to the samu sen¬ 
timents ; he burned her prayer-books 
and rosaries, giving her, in their place, 
the Calvinistic Devotions and Mar(»t’s 
version of the Psalms. Though not 
more than ten years of age, Margaret 
adhered steadily to the Catholic <’reed, 
and refused to sing Marot’s Psalms 
though menaced for her recusancy with 
the ro<l. At tho age of fourteen tiie 
lU'incess .accompanieil (/atherine to 
ihe celehrated conl'eri-ncosat llayonue, 
•where, according to some authors, the 
massacre of St. liartholoinew was 
contrived. This, however, is certainly 
an error ; the destruction of Protest- 
anUsni was, no doubt, desired and dis¬ 
cussed by Catherine and the Duke of 


Alva, but they formed no definite 
plan for accomplishing their wishes; 
indeed, it was impossible they should 
do so, since Catherine would not lay 
aside her jealousy of thd Guises, nor 
break off her negotiations with Kli/.a- 
beth. 

When Henry was appointed Ijieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom, Mar¬ 
garet was engaged by him to watch 
over Charles IX., and give informa¬ 
tion of any attempts he miglil 
make to escape from the tutelage in 
which lie was held. While thus acting 
as a spy for her favourite brother, she 
engaged in some negotiations on her 
own account; tho young Duku of 
Guise offered himself as a lover, and 
was secretly accepted. Intelligence 
of this intrigue was conveyed to Henry 
of Aiijou, who rccciveil the nuwn 
“rather as an outraged lover than a 
deceived brother.” As be was a per¬ 
fect master of dUsiinulatiun, he con¬ 
cealed bis resentment; indued, the 
jiriiicess informs us that she was lirst 
led to suspect her danger from the 
warmth of the exjjressions in whicli 
Henry jirofessed his attachment to 
the Duke <)f Guise. “ When 1 lay 
sick at Angers,” sIk* says, “ hut more 
disordered in mind than in body, it 
hajijicned, unfortunately for me, that 
the Duke of Guise and his uncle ar¬ 
rived. This gave great joy to my 
brother Henry, as it afforded him an 
opportunity for veiling Jiis artifices; 
but it greatly increiused my up[jrehen- 
sioris. To hide his plans my ln'4)ther 
came daily to my chamber, bringing 
with him M. dc G uise, w bom he feigned 
to love very^nucli. He used oftm to 
ombruee liiin, and exclaim, * WtniUI to 
(rod you were my hrolhei /’ The 
duke» pretended not to bear him; 
but 1, wiio knew bis malice, lost all 
patience, because 1 dared not reproach 
him with liis dissimulation.” 

Having convinced himself that Mar¬ 
garet and the Duke of Guise were not 
imbff’erent t<i each other, Henry rt*- 
vcaled the secret to Charles IX., who 
receiverl it with transports of in«lignu- 
lion ; he sent for his natural brother, 
Henry of Angouleino, and commanded 
him to put tho duke to death. Warned 
of his danger, (^li'^o married the wi¬ 
dow of the PriiUM* of Punion witli all 
the ]>reci]>itation of a man who felt 
that the altar afforded him the only 
means of escape from the grave. 
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Thcnoefortlii Marfi^ai'et bccamo tlie po- 
litlrnl encuiy of Uftiry, nnd oxorted 
oil lior power to nd^aiico the interests 
of litr youngest brother. 

A husband was next tu be procured 
for Margaret, and this was apparently 
tacilitated by her declaration thift she 
would accept anybody whom her u}o> 
ther selected. The astute Catherine 
was sorely perplexed by this profession 
of implicit obedience ; she watched her 
daughter so vigilantly that the princess 
was all but in name a prisoner. The 
King of Portugal was first proposed 
.‘IS a suitable match; but the Spanish 
court interfered, and the negotiation 
terminated abruptly. The second and 
successful candidate was Henry of Na¬ 
varre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. 

Most writers represent this mar¬ 
riage as a ijiuster-struke of policy, but 
they are not agreed whether it origi¬ 
nated in a sincere desire to terminate 
the wars of religion which had so long 
devastated France, and prepare the way 
fur a cordial union between Catholic 
and Protestant, or whether it was not 
a detestable artifice to allure the Hu¬ 
guenots to Paris, where they might 
easily bo massacred. ]3ut a careful 
stiuly of the cotemporary memoirs 
shows that public policy had very little 
to do with the affair. Charles de 
Montmorency, by whom the match 
was first proposed, recommended it 
ns a means of creating a counterpoise 
to tljo overgrown power of the House 
of Lorraine. Catherine, who had 
learned from her spies some of the 
levities and indiscretions in which the 
King of Navarre alreac^ indulged, 
hoped to render him her tool by the 
aid of her battalion of beauty, and she 
actually provided him with a mistress 
before she gave him her claughte2*as a 
wife. Charles IX. hoped, by the aid 
of Henry and the Huguenots, to escape 
from the thraldom in which ho was 
held by his mother and brother. 
Jdenry of Anjou wjis anxious to raise 
an eternal barrier between his sister 
and the Duke of Guise, having reason 
to bedieve that the marriage of the 
latter bad not put an end to their inti- 
iiiaoy. Alen^on trusted that the Hugue¬ 
nots would raise him to the rank which 
his brother Henry enjoyed. Margaret 
alone was averse; she [dcaded scruples 
of conscieuce, and expressed great un¬ 
willingness to marry a prince of a dif¬ 
ferent religion. 


.lane d'Albert, the dowager queen 
of Navarre, was a most rigid Pu¬ 
ritan : the mere glitter of royalty 
would not have induced her to 
unite her son to a Catholic princess, 
had she not deemed such a marriage 
necessary to secure his eventual claims 
to the throne of France. A general 
opinion, founded, it is said, on some 
prophecy, prevailed throughout Eu¬ 
rope, that the posterity of Catherine 
would fail in the second generation; 
Henry of Navarre was the next heir 
to the throne of France after the 
House of Valois; but his religion was 
likely to raise up so much opposition, 
that it was deemed prudent to strength¬ 
en his claim by a matrimonial alliance 
with the reigning family. In spite, 
however, of these powerful considora- 
tious, June usKcnted tu the uiium with 
great reluctance, often repeating the 
warning given by one of her counoil- 
lor8~*< The liveries worn at this mar¬ 
riage will be turned up with crimson." 

Jane was invited by Charles IX. to 
visit Paris, for the purpose of expedit¬ 
ing the preliminmries to tho mariwe. 
She arrived in that metropolis on 
I5th of April, and was present at the 
ceremonial of proclaiming peace be¬ 
tween the Catholics and the Huguenots. 
Charles showedherthegroatestrespuct 
.and affection ; no called her his aunt, 
his well-beloved, and his chief conso¬ 
lation. When she expressed a fear 
that the Pope might refuse or delay 
the necessary dispensation, Charles re¬ 
plied, “ No, aunt, I honour you more 
than tho Pope, and I have greater 
love of ray sister than fear of him. 
If Sir Pope goes on with any of his 
tricks, I will take Maggy with my own 
hand, and have her marricifin full con¬ 
venticle.” But the favour of the king 
could not reconcile tho pious Jane tu 
the profiigacy of Paris. In u letter 
to her son she says —** Much as I have 
heard of the wickedness of this court 
the reality far surpasses my anticipa¬ 
tions. Here it is not the men who 
ask the women, but the women who 
ask tho men. Were you to come 
amongst them you could not escape 
without a miracle.” Catherine could 
not conceal her j ealousy of one so supe¬ 
rior to herself in every intellectual 
and moral qualification, as the dowa¬ 
ger queen of Navarre; and she was 
particularly alarmed at her growing 
influence over the mind of King Char- 
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les. Iq June, however, Jane was 
seized with mortal illness; and her 
death, at a moment so opportune for 
the designs of Catherine, was gene¬ 
rally attributed to poison. Ren^, the 
court perfumer, an accomplished agent 
ofvillany,was said to have administered 
the poison in a pair of scented gloves. 
The tale rests on very questionaole evi¬ 
dence : Jane frequently mentions her 
illness in the letters which she wrote 
to her son. Both of her physicians 
were zealous Protestants ; and though 
one of them, Desnauds, wrote several 
lampoons against Catherine, he never 
insinuated that she had caused the 
death of his royal mistress. 

This event did not inucli delay the 
preparations for the marriage. Ad¬ 
miral Coligny, and the rest of the 
Protestant leaders were invited to 
Paris; and they went the more rea¬ 
dily, because they knew that John do 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, who had 
embraced the Protestant faith, and 
was privately married, had been per¬ 
mitted to retain his diocese, and stood 
high in the confidence of Catherine. 
When the admiral was about to mount 
his horse to set out for Paris, an old 
woman who lived under him at Chatel- 
lon, rushed forward, and falling on 
her knees, exclaimed, *<Ala.sI alas! 
my good lord and master, whither are 
you rushing to destruction ? 1 shall 

never see you again if you once go to 
Paris; for you will die thereyou 
and all who go with you. If you 
have no pity on yourself, take pity on 
your wife, your children, and the num¬ 
ber of worthy persons who will be in¬ 
volved in your fate 1” The admiral 
vainly endeavoured to console this 
poor woman; she did not cease to re¬ 
peat her ominous predictions so long 
os he remained in sight. 

A weighty charge pressed upon the 
admiral; he was accused of having 
instigated the assassin, PoUrot, to mur¬ 
der the late Duke of Guise. PoUrot 
had exonerated him when brought out 
to bo executed; but, unfortunately, 
the admiral had published two pam- 
hlets to vindicate himself, in which 
e made some admissions by no means 
creditable to his character. A process 
had been instituted against him, and 
though it Jmd been suspended by a 
royal decree, it might renewed at 
any moment, and hurried to a fatal 
conclusion. But the admiral had been 


led to believe tMtt the king would re¬ 
quire hU services in the projected war 
against Spain, and hoped to lead an 
army of Huguenots into Flanders. 

Charles received the admiral with 
great demonstrations of respect, and 
took his son-in-law, Teligny, into his 
intimate confidence. He complained 
bitterly to this young nobleman of the 
creatures whom his mother had placed 
round him, saying^*' Shall I speak 
freely to you, Teligny ? I distrust all 
these people. I suspect the ambition 
of Tavannes ; Vieiievilic loves nothing 
but good wine; Cosse is a miser; 
Montmorenci is a mere sportsman ; 
Count de Ketz is a Spaniard at heart; 
the rest of tlio courtiers arc mere 
beasts ; my secretaries are traitors, so 
that 1 cannot tell which way to turn." 

Tavannes was the drst who became 
alarmed at t)ie increasing influence of 
the admiral; he endeavoured to excite 
the king’s jealousy, and when Charles 
told him that Coligny had offered him 
the services of ten thousand men for 

the war in Flanders, he replied_ 

“Sire, whichever of your subjects has 
dured to use such words to you de¬ 
serves to he beheaded. How can he 
presume to offer you that which is 
your own ? It is a sign that he has 
gained over and corrupted masses of 
your subjects to serve against yourself, 
should it be necessary." Finding that 
the king paid no attention to these in¬ 
sinuations, he communicated his alarms 
to Henry of Anjou and the Queen; 
they were greatly moved, especially as 
they had learned from the king’s secre- 
tai'ies that'the Huguenot chiefs were 
resolved to obtain for Alciiqon an 
eflicient share in the administration. 
Catherine now resolved to keep a 
close watch on her royal son, who was 
too weak-minded and too easily excited 
to keep a secret. Meeting him one 
day as he returned from a visit to the 
admiral, she asked, with a sneer— 
“ What have you learned from your 
long conversation with the grey¬ 
beards?" He replied, with a fear¬ 
ful oath—** Madame, I have learned 
that you and my brother Henry are 
the worst enemies of me and mv kinir- 
dom.” ^ “ 

Catherine assembled her friends in 
secret council; Tavannes, who was 
present, declares that she was greatly 
agitated and alarmed, thus decisively 
roJuting the story that the favour 
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shown to Coligny was nn artful piece 
of hypocrisy concerted between the 
king and his mother. The king’s se¬ 
cretaries had betrayed his secrets to 
(/atherine; they informed her that 
Flanders was about to be invaded by 
a royal army, in which all the Hugue¬ 
not leaders would hold a high com¬ 
mand ; that her favourite son Henry 
would be exiled from France; and 
that Alen^on would succeed him as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
to this they added, that it was in con¬ 
templation to send her from tlTe court 
to some distant place of exile. Vari¬ 
ous plans were proposed ; Henry of 
Anjou suggested the immediate assas¬ 
sination of Coligny, which was at once 
deliberately accepted by the council. 

In the meantime, the preparations 
for the marriage were completed, and 
the ceremony was celebrated with re¬ 
gal splendour. Neither bride nor 
bridegroom liked the match; Mar¬ 
garet, when asked '* would she accept 
the King of Navarre for her wedded 
husband V* stood obstinately silent, 
and the ceremony was awkwardly in¬ 
terrupted. Charles grew angry and 
impatient, he grasped her rudely by 
the hair, and forcibly bent her head 
forward so us to make a more awk¬ 
ward bow than any the court had pre¬ 
viously witnessed. This compulsory 
nod was received as a sign of assent, 
and the ceremony was brought to a 
conclusion amid suppressed tittering 
and ominous wliispers. 

The marked repugnance which 
Charles began to manifest towards his 
brother Henry, led the cfnspirutors to 
fear that lie might be sent into exile, 
unless the admiral was speedily re¬ 
moved. It was resolved that he ^ould 
be assassinated in such a way as to 
throw the suspicion of the murder on 
the Duke of Guise, and make it ap¬ 
pear retaliation for bis father's mur¬ 
der by Poltrot. A military adven¬ 
turer, named Maurevel, or Maure- 
vert, was engaged to perpetrate the 
deed. Henry of Anjou furnished him 
with a gun, which, from a peculiarity in 
its construction, was supposed to have 
more certainty of aim than any other ; 
and a house was hired belonging to a 
retainer of the Duke of Guise, by the 
windows of which Coligny was accus¬ 
tomed to pass every day on his way tu 
the Louvre. 

The following account of the mur¬ 


der is g^ven by St. Auban, who was an 
eyewitness 

** Having had the honour of being 
educated in iho establishment of the 
admiral at Ohastellon, I was in his train, 
and quite close to him, on the 2l8t of 
August, 1572, when he was wounded by 
Maurevel. Several of us gentlemen 
belonging to the admiral’s household, 
endeavoured to force open the door of 
the house from which the shot had been 
fired; but not being able to succeed wo 
followed the admiral to his lodgings, 
where M. de Sur6 and 1 entreated M. 
de Teligny to permit us to mount our 
horses, and pursue Maurevel, having 
learned that he had escaped by a back 
door, and mounted a horse which had 
been held in readiness for him. M. de 
'i'eligny detained us some time, but at 
last Af. do 8ci’(^ and 1 procured our 
horses, and rode out of Paris l>y the 
gate of St. Antoine, thremgh which wo 
learned that the murderer hud passed. 
When we reached Charenton, w(t took 
prisoner a servant of A1. George do 
Lounoy, who had provided relays for 
the murderer, and wore the very grey 
mantle which Maurevel had on when ho 
quitted Paris. Wo left our ]>rt8oner in 
the hands of the lieutenant of Villciieuro 
Saint Georges, and sent information of 
his arrest to M. de Teligny, who had 
him removed the next day to Paris, 
where he was dbnfmed in tho prison of 
Tour I’Evesque. Having sent off this 
letter, M. de Sere and 1 went on to¬ 
wards Mclun; and being near Corbeil, 
wlioro tho road turns off to lllaiidy, we 
learned that tiiu murderer bad sought 
refuge ill the house of M. do Cbailly. 
Tho drawbridge was raised, and the 
flanking turrets garrisoned by muske¬ 
teers. We therefore watched tho botiso 
from a distance, hoping that Maurevel 
might renew his journey; hut being 
disappointed in this expectation, wo 
returned to the admiral.” 

At nrst the suspicions of the king 
and of the Protestant leaders were di¬ 
rected against the Duke of Guise, who 
narrowly escaped fulling a victim to 
their first burst of mistaken vengeance. 
Orders would have been issued for tho 
duke’s arrest but for the prompt inter¬ 
ference of Catherine. Shu revealed 
to her son her own share in the at¬ 
tempted murder; and though Charles 
was very indignant, he could not over¬ 
come bis old habits of submission tu 
his mother’s will. But, in the mean¬ 
time, the discovery of tho gun, whieli 
Maurevel had left behind him, had in- 
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dicated to the Protpstants the real in¬ 
stigators of the crime ; and further 
evidenco of Anjou’s complicity was ob¬ 
tained from the servant arrested by 
Saint Auhun. 'Fho Protestants im¬ 
prudently gave vent to their rage, 
openly threatening (Catherine and 
Henry, and boasting of their reliance 
on Charles and Alen^on. Some of 
the more prudent of the body became 
alarmed. The Bishop of Vienne set 
out for Poland after having had an 
interview with Catherine, in which 
she is said to have given him some in¬ 
timation of her desperate design. A 
distinguished Huguenot leader, Blos- 
set, presented himself to the admiral, 
and declared his resolution to quit 
Paris. Coligny asked him why he 
sought to go away at such a moment. 
“Because,”said he, ‘'they have no good 
intentions towards us here.” Howcan 
you think so ?" .said the admiral— 
“ Have we not a gracious sovereign ?" 
“ 1 think that he is loo gracious,” was 
the reply, and that is the reason why 
I am most anxious to depart; and if 
you did the same, it would be better 
bo^ for you and for us.” 

Alarmed by the menaces of the Pro¬ 
testant leaders, Catherine once more 
assomhlod her secret council, and ex¬ 
plained the imminence of the danger 
to which she and her party were ex¬ 
posed. Tavannos, who was present 
at these deliberations, dues not tcl) us 
by whom the massacre of the Hugue¬ 
nots was proposed, but he informs us 
that it was adopted almost without 
discussion, and that he felt a profound 
conviction of its necessity ; he recom¬ 
mended that the execution of the plot 
should he hurried, because he doubted 
the strength of Henry’s resolution. 

The bigoted and sanguinary popu¬ 
lation of i’aris hud manifested in many 
ways 'great indignation at the favur 
which Charles had begun to show to 
the Huguenots, and had more than 
once threatened to raise an insurrec¬ 
tion and commence a massacre on their 
own account. It w'tis not safe for 
I’rotestunts to appear in some streets 
of the capital, even in the daytime, 
unless they went in annod h.ands. 
Some of them probably wished for the 
breaking out of such a revolt; they 
believed that their chivalry would 
triumph over the cili/ens, and that 
victory would place the king entirely 
in. ^etr hands. Catherine’s council 


declared that the issue would be doubt¬ 
ful unless they were assured of tim 
support of the army and the king. 
The Duke of Anjou promised to ob¬ 
tain the former, for as lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral of the kingdom he had supreme 
military command; Catherine answer¬ 
ed for Charles. Queen Margaret's 
simple narrative of her own condition 
on this fatal evening gives a more 
vivid picture of Catherine’s sanguinary 
determination than any other record:— 

“ Suspected by the Uuguouots, be¬ 
cause 1 was a Catholic,” suys the royal 
authoress, “ and equally suspected by 
the Catholic. 0 , because my Imsbaiid was 
a Huguenot, no one gave me warning 
of impending danger, 1 went as usuiil 
to bid my mother good night, and sat 
down on a trunk in her <!hamlj(*r, near 
my sister of I.nrraiTio, whom I perceived 
fo bo very sad. When the queen, who 
was speaking to somebody as I entered, 
saw me, slio ptTomptorily ordered mo 
to go to bed. As I made my ubcisaneo 
iny sister oungbt me by the arm, and 
bursting into t<‘ars, besought me not to 
](iavc the room. When ray mother per¬ 
ceived thi.s she became vehemently en¬ 
raged, and forbade my sister to tell me 
anything." 

After the Queen of Navarre had 
been thus di.smisscd Catherine once 
more assembled her secret council; 
satisfactory reports were received from 
well known leaders of the populace, 
and from some violent Catholic chiefs, 
who had been warned to hold them¬ 
selves in readiness ; Henry of Anjou 
cummunlcate<i his military arrange¬ 
ments, which were found to be com¬ 
plete, and it^’only remained to obtain 
the king’s consent. Cnthcriuu went 
to him, accompanied by Henry of An¬ 
jou, the Siuur de Nevers, the Mar¬ 
shals de 'I'avannes and de Betz, and 
the Chancellor de Birague. She de¬ 
clared that nothing but his immediate 
consent to the massacre could save 
him from destruction j she averred 
that the Catholics, irritated by bis 
concessions to the heretics, had re¬ 
solved to deprive him of the crown ; 
and that the Huguenots had resolved 
t(» destroy the whole of the royal fa¬ 
mily, .ami efttablish a Presbyterian re¬ 
public in France. Tavannes testifies 
to the indignant reluctance with which 
the king at first listened to such an 
atrocious proposition; but Catherine 
and Henry had gone too for to recede. 
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('Imrles nt leugth jiehlod U> their ur- 
and pasAing at once to the ex- 
fri'inc of oriiolty, cxclaimedy ** Do 
)our work cffectunlly; h-t not onw 
live to reproach mo.” It waa then 
arranged that all thingR ahould be in 
readinesK at the second hour after mid- 
nighty and that the tolling of the bell 
of St. Germain d’Auxervis should be 
the signal fur commencing the slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Henry of Anjou published a brief 
narrative, intended to be a kind of 
apology fur bis share in this a|rocity, 
some time after his elevation to the 
throne of Poland. He alone bus de¬ 
scribed the conduct of the unhappy 
king in the early part of this awful 
morning 

“ After having slept for about two 
lioiirs (ho sjiys) tlio king and the qiieon, 
iny mother, went with mo into the por¬ 
ter’s lodge, near the tennis court at the 
I^ouvro, wli(!r«‘ we found a room looking 
into the courts, whence we could see 
tini eonimencoineut of thi* inussaLTC. 
Wo had not been there long, deliberat¬ 
ing on the possible and probable conso- 
(|uencos oi so Jbarful an enterpri/o, 
whieh we seemed to have adopted lias- 
1 ily and without sutlicient consideration, 
when w'c heard a pistoUshot, witliout 
being able to tell wlionce the sound 
came, or whetlier anybody was hurt. 
This event greatly alarmed us all three; 
it suggested such aj^rehonsions of the 
i'earful disturbances which w'orc about 
to eommcncu that we sent a gontlcmun 
to ISI. dc Guise, to command iiim to ru- 
Itirn to his lodgings, and attempt no¬ 
thing against the admiral. These or- 
diirs wcmld huv(‘ stopped the entire 
affair, hecauK(« it had beej^ dcloi’mined 
that mithing shouldhc done i'lsov^orc 
until the admiral was slain. 'J'he gen¬ 
tleman soon returned with the informa¬ 
tion that the count(‘rnuut<l had coma too 
late, fur that the admiral was already 
dead, and that the exeeulitms had been 
coinnienced in various parts of tlio city. 
We, therefore, returned to our first rc- 
solutiun, and allowed matters to take 
their course.” 

Turn we now to another j)art of the* 
j>alace—tin* chamber in which the 
(iueen of Navarro reposed. Mar¬ 
garet’s own description of the hor¬ 
rors which she* witnessed needs no 
. comment:— 

** An hour alter dawn (she says), as 
I lay asleep, a man thundered at my 
door, shouting * Navarre J Navarre !’ 
Wy uurse, supposing that it was my 


husband, who had gone nut a few mi¬ 
nutes jmcviously, ran and opened the 
door. It was a gentleman nam(‘d liOgan, 
blooding from two severe wounds, and 
pursued by four suldiors of the guard, 
who follow'ud him into my apartments. 
Hu Hung himself on my bod for safety ; 
1 threw myself out at the sido of tlio 
bed, and he followed, grasping me cou- 
vulsively. 1 did not know (ho man ; 1 
could not tell whether he eamo to insult 
me or not, or whether tlic soldiers were 
attacking him nr me. We both striig- 
glud, shouted out for md and mercy, and 
wore equally frightened. At length 
Heaven .sent M. do Nanyay, the captain 
of the guard, to my relict; who, though 
ho pitied me, could not help laughing at 
my situation, lie rebuked the sohUurs 
for their indiscretion, and granted mo 
the life of the poor man, whom 1 kept 
concealed in iny closet until the danger 
was over. Having changed my night- 
dt'uSK, wliiuh wax dabblod with btootl, 1 
heard from ftl. do Nunvay what was 

t )assing. lie asRiir<‘d me that my lius- 
)and was safe in the king's apartment, 
aiul would receive no injury. Throwing 
a loose cloak ovci* me, ho led mo to tliu 
room of my .■iist<'r ot Lorraine, winch 
1 reached more dead than alive. As X 
])as.sed through the antc-chainbor, the 
doors of whicii were oj)ou, a gi'iitlonmn 
nam<*d Bourse, Hying from tlic seddiers, 
was stabbed with a pike, not more than 
three paces from the spot on wlilel: 1 
stood. 1 fell faiftttiiig into thu arms of 
M. do Nancay, believing that one blow 
l>ad pierced us both. When I recovered, 
1 went into tlu> small room where my 
sister lay. Whilst I was tbevo, M. do 
Mossans, first gentleman in waiting tu 
the king, my husband, and Aunagnue, 
ids valet de ebniidire, came to h(;g that 
I would save their,lives. I went and 
threw myself on my knees lielbre my 
mother and hrolluT, and at length ob¬ 
tained my reijuest.” 

Henry of Navarro was saved from 
death by the personal frien(l.shi[> of 
Charles, for Catherine was bent on his 
destruction. Margaret, huwevor, in¬ 
forms us tliat be was exposed to much 
danger, from (be CApri<‘ious and un¬ 
certain temper of tho king, and that 
she had a much larger share in ensur¬ 
ing her husband’.s safety than th(‘ world 
generally believed. She ta)uhl not, 
however, save liiin from the mtn'tlfica- 
tion of accomi>anyiiig tin* •piei'n ami 
her sons to see the inidilnteil body of 
the abbot suspended from the gibbet, 
at Montfaucun. 

We need not describe the horrors 
of this awful morning ; they have been 
too often repeated by historians. Les- 
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toile, however, mentions two anec¬ 
dotes which must not be omitted:— 


** A wretch called Thomas, commonly 
nicknamed tho Forger, killed in his own 
house a councillor of parliament and 
canon of Notro Dame, though he was 
a good Catholic, as his testament proved 
aifer his death. This murderer, sane* 
tioned by the king and the nobles—a 
matter horrible to relate—boasted pub- 
llcly of the number of Huguenots that 
were bis victims, declaring that he had 
killed eighty in one day. The miscreant 
sat down to table, liavmg hU hands and 
arms smeared with gore, saying that 
the taste gave him pleasure, because it 
was herotio blood. 1 could scarce have 
believed such an atrocitv had 1 not my¬ 
self seen it and hoard tho wretch's 
avowal from his own mouth. 

** The Italian, Rou^, was ono of the 
most sanguinary of tho St. Bartholo¬ 
mew butchers. He was a man com¬ 
pounded of all sorts of cruelty and 
wickedness, who used to go round tho 
prisons fur tho mere pleasure of stubbing 
Huguenots, and who lived on assassina¬ 
tions, robbery, and poisons. On tho 
morning of the massacre, he invited a 
Huguenot jeweller tu his house, under 
pretence of affording him shelter, and 
then cut his throat, after having stripped 
him of all his property. But (he end of 
this man was awful; his whole family 
afforded a terrible example of divine 
vengeance, for he died on a dunghill, 
his two sons were broken on the vdioel, 
and bis wife breathed her last in an 
hospital.** 


The massacre proved to be, not only 
the greatest of crimes, but the most 
perplexing ofblunders. Civil war was 
renewed throughout the kingdom; in 
the agonies of painful disease Charles 
had his sufferings embittered by re* 
morse of couscience, and died in all 
the desperate darkness of despair. 
Henry 111. had to defend himself during 
the greater part of his reign against 
the Catholic league, and at last be¬ 
came the victim of a Jesuit assassin. 
Catherine, baffled in all her intrigues, 
and abandoned by the favourite son 
for whom she had committed so many 
atrocious crimes, went down in sorrow 
to the grave. The Duke of Guise was 
murdered by Henry, his associate in 
the murder of the admiral; and Henry 
of Navarre, whose destruction had 
been the chief object of the conspi¬ 
rators, witnessed the extinction of the 


House of Yaloisy and ascended the 
throne of France as Henry IV. 

A characteristic incident must not 
be omitted. On the day following the 
massacre it was announced that a haw¬ 
thorn had flowered out of season in 
the cemetery of the Innocents. Crowds 
flocked to see it. The priests pro¬ 
claimed that it was a miraculous sign 
of the approbation of Heaven ; the 
Hu^enots declared that it was einbla- 
matic of the innocence of the victims; 
and both these opinions were main¬ 
tained'‘in songs and epigrams, which 
had rapid circulation in Paris. Lestiole 
Alls several pages with a mere list of 
the libels and lampoons which appeared 
on both sides after tho massacre. We 
have searched out, and consulted se¬ 
veral, but have not found one which 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 
A medal was struck at Rome to cele¬ 
brate the massacre.* The Pope had 
been much alarmed by the Huguenot 
incUnatioQs of Charles, and hailed a 
crime which separated that monarch 
from the Protestants for ever. But 
tiiroughuut the rest of Europe the in¬ 
telligence was received with horror. 
Henry of Anjou records the reproaches 
he had to encounter in Germany, even 
from Catholic princes, when he passed 
through the country to assume the 
throno of Polai^. The excitement 
in England was so great, that French¬ 
men were afraid to appeal* in the streets 
of London; and Fenelon, the French 
ambassador, who believed that he had 
nearly brought the negotiations for a 
marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
Alen^on to/: succesful issue, was forced 
tu '^rite to his court that the English 
queen and lier court would listen to 
him no longer. Catherine and Char¬ 
les iW recourse to a system of lame 
apologies and inconsUtent excuses, 
which imposed upon nobody. Eliza¬ 
beth, however, was farced to accept 
them, rather than irritate Charles 
into active interference in favour of 
the queen of Scotland. In closing 
this dark page of European history, 
we cannot avoid repeating that the 
horror of this atrocious massacre ap¬ 
pears to be aggravated rather than 
lessened, by its teing unpremeditated, 
and only adopted as a clumsy means of 
escaping the consequences of a iiiudi- 
tated assassination. 


,* For a repronentation of this medal, sco Dublin Unxvebsity Magazine, No. 
^ OaUY'i Juuc, 1813. 
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TtrAREKi OR THE ORACULAR AFFLATUS OF THE BIMDOOS* 


I.—NATURAL WAttSN, OR TRB UERKDITART PYTHONIO KPIBIT. II.—TRB WARBIT. OR PBOPaBTIO 
AYFLATUR, FRRPBrUATKO IN TUinBB. HI.—TUB OOCABIONAL VILLAOU ORACLRtt WARBM OP 
THB OUULBRA OODOBBB. IV.— FURTRBU ILLDBTRATION OF TBK CBOLKRA WARBN. V.—Xl* 
TABLISUBD TILLAUK OUACLKB. 


We now introduce to our readers the 
first fasciculus of ourpromised sketclies 
illustrative of the subject of Warcn^ 
or the divine affiatus of the Hindoos.* 
These sketches, we should observe, 
were submitted, soon after they were 
completed, to the perusal of a very 
eminent Branihin, now no tnorc-~the 
late Bal Gungadhur Shastree—who 
united to a competent knowledge of 
English, and « profound acquaintance 
with Sanscrit literature, attainments 
of the very highest order in mathema¬ 
tical science; and held, in consequence, 
the honourable post of professor of 
znathematicB and astronomy in the EU 
phinston Institution at Bombay. This 
gentleman—whose death, about two 
years since, was pronounced by Sir 
Erskine Perry, the chief justice of 
Bombay, in a charge to the grand 
jury, to be a public calamity to the 
Western Presidency, and whose valua¬ 
ble services to {public education the 
local government acknowledged by 
granting a liberal pension to his 
widow—came from a part of the coun¬ 
try, the southern Cunkan, where pos¬ 
session is extremely prevalent; and 
was, from this circumstance, as well 
as from his general information and 
intelligence, well qualihfd to correct 
and enlarge the details wo had accu¬ 
mulated on the subject. He accord¬ 
ingly made notes upon several tf the 
papers, and himself contributed a de¬ 
scription of one very singular class of 
possession called the J^aku Wan% 
which will be given hereafter. The 
notes of this learned and enlightened 
Hindoo, whose name and reputation 
are well known in Western India,afford 
such an important authentication of 
the facts, that we have thought it right 
to give them exactly in his own words, 
as written upon the papers submitted 


to him; and, consetjuently, to present 
the latter also precisely as drawn up 
and laid before him—instead of at¬ 
tempting to recast them by embodying 
the Shastrees information with our 
own memoranda—and giving to tho 
latter a more consistent and decided 
furi% than that which tho first endea¬ 
vours to catch and bz upon paper a 
very complicated, many-sided, and sha¬ 
dowy subject, must necessarily present. 

These sketches, we must further 
remark, though brought forward in 
confirmation of our theory of divine 
possession as formerly given, must be 
read, not as illustrations drawn up in 
support of that theory after it had been 
fully and clearly developed, hut rather 
as some of the Anterior and sejmrato 
fragments, from the consideration and 
comparison of which, that theory of tho 
whole system was gradually formed— 
fragments written at different periods, 
and in greater hr less doubt as to the 
true explanation of the phenomena de¬ 
scribed. 

Our readers will now understand 
the meaning of the Bramhinical notes, 
which will be found now and then ii|)- 
pended to these fragments. They will 
also be able to appreciate, and to allow 
fur, the character of conjecture and 
uncertainty which may appear to pre¬ 
dominate in them, in regard to tho 
true character or solution of particular 
phenomena; and the occasional recur¬ 
rence of some of the ideas already put 
forth in our first paper. These ideas, 
suggested by ^he facts which presented 
themselves from time to time, in the 
course of tho inquiry, as probable hy¬ 
potheses, were more or less confirmed 
by a view of the whole subject; and 
thus were of necessity adopted, modi¬ 
fied, or more clearly developed, in the 
general theory of possession. 


• Vide Dublin University Magazine for September and October, 1848, art. 

**Pythoniu and Demoniac Possossions in India and Judea;" and also for March 
prccedtDg, art. ** Theory and Phenomena of Possession among the Hindoos.” 
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Whether this theory be the true one 
or not, and whether the identity for 
which we have contended between 
these supposed possessions and the or¬ 
dinary forms of lunacy, and cerebnd 
or nervous disetise amon^f ourselves, 
be admitted or not, the fact*! them¬ 
selves—the existence in India, at the 
present day, of such modes of belief 
and of such practices as we are about 
to detail, in connexion with such physi¬ 


cal and psychological phenomena—are 
deserving of attention, as affording one 
additional illustration of the biblical 
narratives, adding one not unimport¬ 
ant chapter to the history of the human 
mind ; and throwing also, perhaps, one 
new ray of light upon one of the great 
mysteries of our time—the phenome¬ 
na, real or supposed, of animal mag¬ 
netism. 


NATIJItAL WAKEN, OR TJIK UERKDITAKV I'TTllONWJ STIKIT. 


Tuii natural Waren is generally he¬ 
reditary in particular Mahratta limi- 
lies. It is very common among the 
classes who compose the Mahratta 
peaaantrj, both above and below the 
Ghauts. There arc occasional instances 
of its occurrence among some of the 
higher castes ; but these are rare, and 
we have os yet heard of no case of its 
existence among the Bramhin.s(a). The 
great majority of the Mahratta villag¬ 
ers have Khundoba or lUuuroba, al¬ 
leged iticarnatiuns of 'Shivu, for their 
family gods; and in particular branches 
of some families tlie Waren of their 
god is hereditary, t. c., it possesses, 
from time to time, the head or some 
other living member'of the family. 
The possession sometimes intermits 
for a generation and reappears in the 
next, as is the case with hereditary 
diseases amongst us. Wherever the 
Waren of a god is thus hereditary, 
the family is particularly assiduous in 
its worship and offerings to the id(»l of 
that deity. TVie visitation of the Wa- 
ron is deemed a divine favour ; it is 
generally supposed to be fur benevolent 
purposes, and is, in such case.H, in a 
mild form. Sometimes, however, tho 
visitation is more severe, and in these 
instances it is held to be in anger for 
neglect of the usual wo^iship and offer¬ 
ings, or in punishment of crime, or 
breach of vows, or disobedience to its 
former injunctions. W^hen the Waren 
comes, it announces its presence by tho 
following signs: the countenance of 
the party possessed is observed sud¬ 
denly to grow altered in expression ; 
the eyes become protruded and fixed 
with A steadfast gase upon vacancy, or 
roll about wildly ; a trembling, more 
or less violent, seizes upon the limbs. 
Sometimes it aiTccts the whole frame, 
sometimes only the upper part of the 


body ; but in every instance the head 
and neck are violently shaken by a 
double motion—there is a slight tre¬ 
mor from side to side as in palsy, but 
at the suiue time there is a more vio¬ 
lent nodding downwards. This vudding 
is, in all eases, the most unquestionable 
symptom of the Waren ; perhaps to 
this circuinstanoe, as much us to its 
being tho symiiol of a lofty and digni¬ 
fied jissont, may be traced the universal 
idea which, through all antiquity, has 
connected the act of nodding with 
deity-—us where Alexander, in the well- 
known lines of Dryden— 

** Awiiinics tlie Qod, 

Atfui'ts to mill, 

And Eci'Du to bltakc tho Kt>licrcii.'’ 

Indeed, the prayer of Thetis to .Tupi- 
ter, to nod in confirmation of his pro¬ 
mise (7/. i., V, 514)— 

** /tin ftoi UTof^tOf Kui xee~ 

and tho solemn declaration of Jiqiitcr, 
ill reply (v. 52(5, 527), that no utter¬ 
ance of his, confirmed by this awful 
nod tf his head, could be either re- 
called, deceive, or remain uuueeo^u- 
plis/ted — 

** —— ov ya^ iftiv traX/vdygirav, euV afTat- 

TtlXoV, 

OvS* ir$XtvTHrip, S rt xiv xs- 

/ »« ‘ 

may allude to this old notion—still 
found in India—of the divine character 
and unfailing certainty of the direc¬ 
tions and predictions made by parties 
who evince the presence of deity by 
this symptom of nodding. Tho whole 
of this latter passage acquires quite a 
new Import and force when read in 
this connexion. 
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The party possessed is also fre¬ 
quently bent duublei and forced to elt 
down in this bent pasture, lothtu^' his 
body to and fro ; bis teeth chatter, his 
chest heaves, and he utters a peculiar 
low sound, between panting, gurgling, 
and moaning, which is forced from him 
in a sort of broken continuity. After 
a time, the violence of the paroxysm 
somewhat abates, and he begins to 
speak, but DO longer in his own per¬ 
son. Ills consciousness of self-identity 
is gone; he talks in the person of 
Khuiidoba, Bhuiroba, or some other 
Waron, and mentions himself as a dis¬ 
tinct individual. His family and 
friends now ask him his name: lie 
answers, Khundoba or Bhuiroha, as it 
may he. Tiiey demand for wliat pur¬ 
pose he is come, or what are his 
wishes; and in the benevolent visita¬ 
tion ho generally gives some injunc¬ 
tions about his own (Khundoba’s) wor¬ 
ship, alludes to past occurrences in the 
family, and speaks of events that will 
happen in future. He always names 
the person whom he jiosscsses as 
Majlien J/iad, viy tree —reproves his 
errors, gives him good advice, and 
promises him generally some good 
fortune, soinuwhat after the following 
manner; ** My tree has committed such 
and such a sin ; he must nut do this 
again ; my tree must expiate this sin by 
fasting on such and such a day, and by 
giving such and such alms in my name, 
and making such and such ufFcrings to 
me. If my tree acts thus it will bo 
well for him, and he will, obtain such 
and such a benefit”— e. ff., u son, or a 
good harvest, or long JUe, &c. Or, 
on the other hand, he uonounoes fa¬ 
mily misfortunes in case of disobe¬ 
dience. If the party possessed is .af¬ 
flicted witli any bodily ailment, fte, in 
the character of the Waren, gives 
directions for its treatment, and fore¬ 
tells his cure after such a period— 
still speaking of his human self in the 
third person, as ** my tree." If any 
other person in the family be sick, ho 
does the same \ and on these occa¬ 
sions, the friends and neighbours of the 
possessed gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of getting directions 
for the treatment of their sick, espe¬ 
cially in cases of smali-po\. His fa¬ 
mily also question him regarding im¬ 
portant family matters; such as the 
expediency of marrying their daugh¬ 
ters to such a person, or on such a 


day—Qf sowing or ploughing at snob 
a time—of selling such and suoh cat¬ 
tle, SiO. If any thing has been lost or 
stolen, they solicit information and di¬ 
rections for its recovery. The direc¬ 
tions thus given are generally implicitly 
followed. They conclude by asking, 
wheu he will take his departure, and 
w'hen ho will come again; to all which 
he returns appropriate answers. The 
exit of the Waren is marked by the 
patient falling into a deep stup0r, sleep, 
or trance, varying from fifteen minutes 
to one or two hours, from which he 
rises perfectly recovered and restored 
to consciousness, but totally ignorant 
of what, has passed while thu Waren 
was upon him. I'ho whole visitation 
seldom occupies more than a few hours. 
In some cases, however, it is longer, 
and the symptoma are more violent, 
exhibiting the foaming at the mouth, 
the strong convulsion, knotting of tho 
muscles, violent shrieking, occasional 
death-liko rigidity of the whole frame, 
and u1l tho other more painful appear¬ 
ances which have been mentioned in a 
former paper usjnurklng the donioni- 
Acal ]>osjession, when SL hhooluuT hedu- 
lee —male or female devil—uiitci'H tliu 
body. When such appearances occur 
in a family that has an hero<litary Wa- 
ren, the visitation is considered as a 
penal one, in punishment for the com¬ 
mission of some crime, breach of somu 
vow, or neglect of some command 
given by the Waren in a former mild 
visitation. This impression is con¬ 
firmed by tbe’*'an8wer8 given by tho 
Waren when questioned by the family 
of tho possessed. The following is a 
specimen of such angry expostulation : 
“ My tree Ims neglected iny worshiji. 
and no longer makes mo any offerings: 
this is not right, therefore I liavu nomo 
to punish him.” Or, ** My tree Las 
committed such and sucli u theft, or 
such and such a violation of chastity, 
or such and such a sin against caste.” 
Or, My tree has broken sucli a vow j 
not liept such a fast; not given such 
alms; not obeyed such an injunction 
which I gave him.” On being asked 
how his tree shall expiate his offences, 
the Waren ordains some penance, fast, 
ritual expiation, alms, or vow, us the 
condition of his pardon, and this is 
generally rigidly complied with. AVo 
once witnessed ayoungMahrattauiirler 
the Waren of Khundoba. His friends 
told us that “ (Jod was upon him j” ho 
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himself declared he was Khandoba; 
and* though a simple ahd humble- 
minded lad in his natural state» he was 
now wonderfully exalted^ imperious* 
and violent. luiowing notliing then 
of this system of Waren* or of epilep¬ 
sy* we simply thought him in a deli¬ 
rium* and paid little attention to what 
he said. AVe have now little doubt 
that Khundoha was his family god* and 
that this Wareh* whatever be its real 
nature* was hereditary in it. His 
symptoms grew very violent* and ho 
died under the visitation after about 
five hours. 

-The Waren sorocllmes discontinues 
its visitations* which arc generHlly pe¬ 
riodical ; and in this case* the party 
who was subject to it* and his family* 
genefally regret it* as they consider 
they thereby lose the advantage of a 
household oracle. They often* there¬ 
fore, endeavour to recover this oracu¬ 
lar power* and succeed in doing so* by 
submitting themselves to the influence 


[March* 

of the artificial process practised by 
the Bhuktus, or initiating priests of the 
public Waren Mhuti, or Pythonic 
shrines of Kanoha* of which* hereafter. 

In reference to the very curious 
phraseology of " my tree,” it may bo 
remarked* that every Mahratta family 
calls its original founder or patriarch* 
its Moohi PoorooJthu^ or Uoot-mun. 
If* as has been conjectured* many of 
the village and family gods, including 
oven Khundoha and Bhuiroha* are 
merely deified men* it is possible that 
the familiar Warens were originally 
considered as the spirits of the family 
ancestur* perniaiientiy present in some 
of his descendants through each gene¬ 
ration* for their guidance. In this 
case* we may understand the Waren, 
or spirit of the Uoot-m.sn* speaking of 
the living head of his family as his 
tree (h). But this is only thrown 
out as a conjecture : the phrase may 
very possibly have quite a different 
reference. 


IfOTES or PROFESSOR BAI. OUNaADnUK SHASTREE. 

(a) [*< We have as yet heard of no case of its existence among the Bramhlns.”] 

I. Though the Waren of Khundoha and other deities is nut to bo found 
among the Bramhins, yet families of that caste have frequently the hereditary 
Waren of a spirit called Sumund/tu, or Muha-Poorooshu, supposed* in many 
cases* to be one of their own ancestors. The ideas of the people in regard to 
such possessions* the v^orship paid to them* and the methods of obtaining pro¬ 
phecies* are nearly the same as those observed in the case of the Warens of 
Khundoha and other deities. The only difference of any consequence is* that 
the Waren of Sumundhu is never* and can never be* brought on by artificial 
means* such as burning incense* &c. When hereditary* a Mu/ui-poorooshu is 
considered os a beneficent* or* at all events* a harmless spirit; and its manifes¬ 
tations are supposed to be intended for the purpose of communicating some 
important future event to the family, or of remonstrating against an omission of 
some duty* or a breach of promise made <o the spirit itself. 

There is some. .Waren of this kind in my own family. Two or three of my 
uncles had it* and a sun of one of them* too simple-minded to he capable of im¬ 
posture* was possessed* fur the first time* about twelve years ago. Ho has ever 
since had periodical visits; though of late ethese have been less frequent* iii 
consequence of his performing* hy the command of the spirit* a journey to a 
temple in a neighbouring province* in that part of the year in which he was 
most troubled. 

1 consider this as a hereditary disease* and the phenomena observed at tho 
time of visitation, such as the spirit identifying itself* &c.* to be the effect of 
association and previous recollection. No attempt is ever made to drive away 
a hereditary spirit unless when it is found very troublesome* in which case the 
same means are employed to expel it as those used in getting rid of an intruding 
devil. 

(b) [** The aignification of ‘ my tree.' *’] 

II. The conjecture offered hero may derive some strength from the existence 
of the Waren of Muha-poorooshUf noticed in note I. The sense* however* in 
which we understand the phrase is, that the spirit* attributing to itself tho entire 
direction of the man in whom it has found an admittance* compares him to a 
motionless tree, or stem* in calling it **niy tree.” 
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TIJE WAREir, OR rROmBTIO AFFLATUS, PERPETUATEn DT CERTAIN TRIBES BIT riUTER 

AND THE CA8TINO OF RIOF. 

* 


Next to the Waren which is in¬ 
herited in families* be mentioned 
that which is perpetuated in particular 
clans, or tribes, by prayer and the 
ceremony of casting of rice. This 
form of Waren difiers, not only in its 
inode of transmission, but in some of 
the phenomena which attend it, from 
that described in the foregoing paper. 
It is connected in every instant with 
a local temple, dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of some divinity, who Is the Koolu- 
devuta, or tutelary god or goddess of 
A particular clan or tribe, rather than 
with the household god of an indi¬ 
vidual family. Each of those tribes or 
clans consists of many families, ori¬ 
ginally descended from a singlo stock, 
and preserving, in addition to the per¬ 
sonal and patrunymio names of each 
individual, theancestralsiirname which 
marks their common descent. This 
kind of Waren appears to bo more 
prevalent among the higher class; but, 
as the latter have, in some instances, 
the hereditary family Waren, so the 
lower castes of the Mahrattas (from 
among whom, although, properly speak- 
ing, peasantry, both the soldiers and 
princes of Western India are taken^ 
have occasionally the transmitted Clan- 
Waron. In soino instances they are 
found to mult into each other, the de- 
velopmoiit of the hereditary Waren 
being hastened by resorting to the 
rites which belong to the transmitted 
Waren: in like manner, 4hc distinc¬ 
tions between elan and family are 
occasionally confounded, and the cha¬ 
racteristic phenomena of the two forms 
of the afflatus interchanged. * 

Thu following is an account of tho 
Olan-Waren as existing in Sawunt 
Wadec, and the neighbouring parts. 


among the Sinoys, or Gour Bramhios, 
who abound in that, and the contigu¬ 
ous state of Goa. This caste is sub¬ 
divided into a number of tribes* each 
distinguished by its surname, such as 
Poy, Kamut, Na^k, Bhundaree, &o* 
Each of these tribes has one or more 
temples in common, founded and en¬ 
dowed with land by some individual, 
or by the united resources of the tribe, 
at some former period. Each temple 
IS dedicated to the particular tutelary 
deity of the tribe, who is most gene¬ 
rally some provincial form of the god¬ 
dess Devee, such os Shanta Doorga 
Deveo. The Waren of this goddess* 
is supposed to reside In some one of 
the triW, for the purpose of aifording 
them divine counsel and direction in 
all great emergencies. When thoparty 
in whom the Waren used to dwell is 
dead, all the male members of tho 
tribe who bear the common surname, 
from the child to *1110 grey-headed old 
man, assemble in the temple before 
the image of their tutelary deity. Tho 
priest and other attendants of the tem¬ 
ple, including a gooruvu, or sacristan, 
and a band oftiutive music, which 
comprises at least drums and horns, 
are present on the occasion. All tho 
Muhajuns, or respectable honschoIdurK 
of the village or the noiglthourhood, 
belonging to other tribes, also assem¬ 
ble, and amongst those must always 
he some one individual who is visited 
by a Ctan-Wuron. When all are 
assembled, the members of the be¬ 
reaved tribe prostrate themselves be¬ 
fore the image, and pray* somewhat in 
this manner 

** Ob* Goddess I tho man whom hi¬ 
therto thou didst favour by coming 
into his person* is dead. What are hU 


* A learned Bramhin, of tho Poona College, to whom wo read over somo of these 
papers, for the purpose of benefiting by any ourroctlons suggested by his superior 
inmrniaUon, gives us to understand that the Warm is always the aulatns of a sn- 
condary god, or attendant spirit. Thus Khundoba and IVniiroba, though termed 
incarnnlions *)1‘ Shivu, are not really that deity, hut only angels or messongers 
carrying nutJns designs, and roseinbiing him in attributes. So, when the Waren 
of Devee or ether principal deity is S])eken of, we should always understand it to 
bo the afflatus not of Devoo herself, but of one of her gunu, or attendant spirits, 
who, at her bidding, outers the human frame, (a).— Vide note by li. G. S., at tho 
close. 
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tribe now to do ?^who is to direct 
them in difficulty, doubt, and conta¬ 
gious sickness ? Wherefore, be com¬ 
passionately pleased to select some one 
of us in his stead, and to reside hence- * 
forth in his frame." 

After a prayer of this tenor has 
been offered up, the man who is the 
receptacle of the Waren of the other 
tribe, sits down before the image, and 
casts loose his hair: flowers are spread 
before him; incense is burnt; the 
drums beat; the horns blow. The 
flowers and the incense are offerings to 
the goddess ; the drums and the horns 
resound her praises; but at the same 
time the fumes and the din mount to 
the brain of the person who is await¬ 
ing inspiration, and before long, the 
Waren announces its presence in his 
body, by a shivering of the whole 
frame and a tremulous motion of the 
head. The possessed now starts up, 
and looking with his countenance to¬ 
wards the assembled crowd, but with 
his eyes generally half-closed, he calls 
out in a loud voice, announcing the 
presence of the goddess, thus: << 1 am 
Shanta Doorga Deveo: what want ye 
here?" The bereaved tribe worship 
with joined hands, and repeat to the 
goddess thus present in the human 
frame, the prayer before addressed to 
the idol. On hearing'it, the possessed 
one takes up a handful of rice from 
a vessel in which it had stood as an 
offering, and flings it with wild de¬ 
moniac action towards the crowd of 
suppliants. He repeats the action with 
greater energy: the Mahajuns of the 
neighbourhood stand around him, and 
follow his example. Ail scatter rice 
towards the 8uf)pliant8: ull in the act 
of costing the grain, dart their fingers 
out with that sort of arrowy action 
which artists employ to represent im¬ 
precation on the part of witches. As 
the ceremony is repeated by greater 
numbers and with increased rapidity, 
it suddenly takes effect. Some one 
amongst the expecting crowd is ob¬ 
served to be in a convulsive tremor, 
and bellows out —** I am come! I am 
cornel” ** She is comc-^the goddess 
is come~-the Waren is come," is iip- 
mediately echoed on every side. The 
first possessed and the Mahajuns cease 
to ding rice. The members of the 
tribe turn towards the new recipient 
of Waren, and adore the nuuien pre¬ 
sent in him; and after a brief inter¬ 


val, and some words from the Waren, 
directing the sacrifice of a cock or a 
goat, or enjoining on the tribe 'obe¬ 
dience to its warnings, the newly pos¬ 
sessed returns to his natural state, un¬ 
conscious of what has just passed, and 
the crowd soparajtf, and return to their 
homes, well satisfied with the perpe¬ 
tuation of the oracle in their sept. 

When the Waren has been thus 
once established, it is easy for the 
party to recall it at will, whenever con¬ 
sulted by any of his tribe or friends. 
He has only to burn an incense offer¬ 
ing befbre a little idol of the divinity, 
to hear a few beats on the drum, to 
close his eyes and mentally to invoke 
its presence, when straight the slight 
shivering of the limbs and shaking of 
the head is perceived, and, opening his 
eyes, he speaks in the person of the 
divinity. After a short time, perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes, he again closes 
his eyes, gives himself a sudden shake, 
and then appearing to awake, gene¬ 
rally asks, ** What did the divinity 
say?” 

In this mild form of Waren, it will 
be observed, there are no painful or 
violent symptoms of any kind—no con¬ 
vulsion beyond a tremor or shivering 
of the head and limbs; nothing, in 
fact, that can be referable to violent, 
or previously-developed disease. 

To the Guor Bramhln who gave us 
the foregoing description, we read an 
account of the Delphic Oracle, in 
which the inspiration of the priestess 
was attributed to a mephitic vapour, 
supposed to ascend from a hole in the 
ground, beneath the tripod on which 
she stood. > His reply was singular. 
** It is very true: there is always a 
vapour required : without burning of 
inceyse there is no Waren." Another 
person—the learned Bramhin referred 
to in a former note—said, They 
bring on Waren at will, by certain 
means, of which the most universal 
are, beating the drum, burning in¬ 
cense or camphor, and shaking their 
keofls,*' This last statement surprised 
us: we had been accustomed to regard 
the shaking of the head as an effect of 
the Waren, and asked was this not 
so ? He replied, “ Waren is not of 
one kind, nor are all preticndcd exhi¬ 
bitions of Waren real. There is un¬ 
questionably much of imposture mixed 
up with the system. Sometimes the 
Waren comes and causes the shaking 
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of the head: sometimes the party* 
helps to hniis^ un the Waren by shaking 
his own hetul(h). Listening to the drum, 
inhaling the iiiounsef and bliaking his 
liead, he makes himself intoxicated, 
and then he loses his senses. I luuk 
upon the system, as now practised, 
with some suspicion. Of tlie cures 
foretold and other predictions made 
})y the Warens, some come true, some 
false. Of seven predictions, perhaps 
five turn out false, and two true ; but 
these two are bruited abroad, and the 
others are suppressed or fo^otten.” 
We have here, however, a very im¬ 
portant remark to make—viz., that al¬ 


though a sensible stimulant, Hko musio* 
incense, &c., can be employed to excite 
the in8[iirAto, and bring (»n tho ora¬ 
cular Waren, this state may he really 
and truly spiritual, and in the highest 
sense prophetic. For we rend in 2 
Kings, iii. 14, 15, that tho prophet 
Elisha resorted to these sensible ex¬ 
citements, and that they brought on 
the prophetic crisis. ** And Elisha 
said, now bring me a minstrel. And 
it came to ])ass, when the minstrel 
playedt that the hand of the Lord came 
upon him. And be said, thus saith tho 
Lord," &c. 


NOTR8 BY I'BOFBSSOlt UAL OU^tOADUVa HIIASTRRIS. 

(rt) [** Tho Waren is always the afflatus of a secondary god, or attendant 
Rpirit.”] 

The opinion here referred to, is unanimously entertained among us. The 
spirits manifesting themselves in the villages of the Southern Conkmi have such 
names as Vittliul, Uuvulnathu, &c., which are unknown to our mythology. Tho 
spirits themselves havo stones or images to represent them ; and these, though 
worshipped by the Shoodrus, are not much respected by the higher castes, and 
are regarded by all as inferior to the principal deity. 

(Jj) [“ Tho party helps to bring on the Waren by shaking his own head.’’] 

Shaking the head, as well as drums, burning incense,* and a great crowd of 

f >ooplc, is a very necessary preparation for possession in village oracles. 1 have 
icard a (fooruvu (or attendant on the idol) declare, after shaking his head for 
half an hour, or more, that tho Waren would not come on. This happens par¬ 
ticularly when there is no groat crowd of people. W^ien the congregation is 
larger, such a disappointment is scarcely ever known to occur. Again, as *' the 
possessed goes on prophesying, the incense and the drum are both necessary, 
lie sometimes stops suddenly, and directs, ** Heat the drums—throw moru in¬ 
cense." The common belief silently entertained is, that the Gooruvu is really 
]>osRessed for some time in tho beginning of the Waren ; as the principal village 
offleors always take care first to bring before him the most important interro¬ 
gatories tliat concern tho welfare of the community in general, or their own 
families, telling other suindicants to wait till tlioy have received answers on more 
weighty points. There re every appearance, for some time at first, <»r tlie man’s 
losing his senses, and the answers given at this time having more of a superna¬ 
tural character, are more <lopended upon ; but as the consultation advances, he 
is restored to the equilibrium of^is temper, and answers ut random, producing 
sometimes a tendency to smile or laughter among those who hosir him. 

The belief of tho people in these oracles is evidently becoming weaker every 
day. The common saying now is, ** The tutelary deities are going to forsake 
us, as we are becoming more sinful." 


T«E OCC^S10:»AL YIIiLACE OUACLKS—THE (’IlOl.ERA WARISN. 


From tho Waren which tahernacles 
in tribes, wc ascend to that which is 
had recourse to for tho direction of 


villages. Tho family Waren is inhe¬ 
rited : tho tribe Waren transmitted: 
the village Waren is summoned or 


’ 'i'liis hu't is t-tjufirmod to ns by many ICuropoan witnesses, and wo have our- 
solves witucoHcd it at the late Dusura festival f 
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sought for. The two former, once 
established in the person, continue 
their visitations more or less frequently 
through life. The latter may be only 
occasionally resorted tu, and though 
supposed permanently to abide in con¬ 
nexion with the tutelary idol of the 
village, it is but temporary, os far as 
the particular recipient individual is 
concerned, and may, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, bo manifested in his per¬ 
son often, or but once in life. The 
village Waron in some form, occa¬ 
sional or established, is universally 
diffused throughout the Mahrattu 
country, especially the Southern Cou- 
kan. 

Almost every village has a small 
temple dedicated to Hunoomnnt, or 
Deveo (a). It has also its Ornmu- 
dovuia, or villugo deities, which, liUo 
the gods called Termini by the an¬ 
cients, are often nothing but rude 
stones, set up on the boundaries, and 
consecrated by being covered with red 
pigment, to which the devout occa¬ 
sionally add a libation‘of oil or melted 
butter, and a garland of flowers. 
These simple offerings of u rude su¬ 
perstition abound everywhere through¬ 
out India. But in addition to these 
deities, which are common to all vil¬ 
lages, some have special guardian di¬ 
vinities of a more perspnal character. 
Some of these, it has been conjec¬ 
tured, were originaally deified ances¬ 
tors or saints, male and female ; hut 
they now all pass for local or minor 
manifestations of the terrihe divinities, 
Shivu and Devee, into which, indeed, 
all the deities worshipped by the muss 
of the common people throughout 
India, appear eventually to resolve 
themselves. It is not improbable that 
TetUh worship, or the religion of ter¬ 
ror—the adoration of infernal beings, 
nr the malignant powers of nature, 
disease, death, and fate—was the first, 
religion of the aborigines of India, as 
it is to be found in many other unci¬ 
vilized lands, before the arrival of the 
Bramhins ; and that the latter embo¬ 
died all these scattered representations 
of terror and evil, which they found 
pre-existing there, in the two great 
divinities before mentioned. Of the 
two, the female divinity is far more 
extensively worshipped by the pea¬ 
sants. Shivu is, indeed, Tate in tho 
abstract; and among the higher and 
middle classes, the studious, tho asce- 
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tic, and the speculative fatalists, his 
worship is extensive. But the popu¬ 
lar mind seldom rises to abstractions; 
it adheres to tho concrete. Now, 
Devee is JVemesis in all her concrete 
forms. She is small pox ; she is cho¬ 
lera, plague, death. She roams about 
the crags of the precipice; she lurks 
at the bottom of every whirlpool, tank, 
and well, like the ant-lion awaiting 
her victims. Sho is in tho springing 
tiger, the falling tower, and the sink¬ 
ing ship ; in the noose of tho strangler, 
the knife of the socrificer, the diq^er 
or tho poison of the murderer. Harpy 

fury — fate — gorgon : Medusa — 
Atropos^Alocto: Pallida mors—Nox 
atra: Ate—Nemesis—Hecate: tiger- 
borne —boar-faced—horrid-tusked — 
blood-lapping—raw-fiesh-tearing god- 
tloss — dreadful concuntratiun of ull 
that is malignant and terrible to tho 
imagination of man 1 Such is tho be¬ 
ing who has, under various names, tho 
chief worship of some fifty millions 
of the human race. In the villages 
which she protects, sho is often simply 
styled Gramu-Devee, or the village 
goddess. Sometimes she bus one uf 
her general names, such as Ainba-buce 
(mater alma), Oouree (alma virgo), 
Doorga (accessu difficilis), Kalika 
(atra) ; sometimes a more local name, 
and sometimes a special designation 
immediately connected with disease, 
such as Mata (mother-sinall-pox), Si- 
tula-Dcvce (smali-pox goddess), Ju- 
reemut'ee (cholera personified), Muree 
(mortality personified), Putukec (pes¬ 
tilence personified), &c. She is sel¬ 
dom worshipped in the villages under 
the more .iipiable forms of Parvuteo 
(monti'genitn) and Bhuwnnee (Isis), 
which occur so frequently in the poetic 
legends and jihilosopliiral myths of tho 
Ilindoo.s, and to which many temples 
in their cities and their neighbonrliood 
are dedicated. 

Wherever a temple exists in a vil- 
l^e to one of the.He guardian goddess¬ 
es, it is generally under the eontrut 
of the Patell, or village headman; 
and, though often a very small and 
rude structure, it occasionally has a 
small endowment in land, for the sup¬ 
port of the establishment, consisting 
of a Poojarce, or priest; a Gooruvu, 
or sacristan, who sweeps and lights tho 
temple; Knd musicians to attend on 
special occasions. These temples are 
the common scenes of the village oru- 
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cles. Whon(»vpp any groat calamity 
befalls the village—but cspcoially dur¬ 
ing the periodical ravages of the small¬ 
pox, cholera, or other pestilence—the 
inhabitants call upon tlie Patell to 
consult the goddess, os to the causo 
of her anger ; for these calamities are 
deemed the direct visitations of her 
vengeance, just as, in the first book of 
the Iliad, the pestilenco is viewed ns 
the effect of Apollo's anger against 
the Greeks— 

ns »etr' Ou'Xvft^M xei^nw* 

• •••••• 

7^ir ii^auuh itixt* 

. • sbl Si TUfa) nxvit¥ xxiotro 

But, whereas Apollo only shot his ar¬ 
rows, Devee goes about like Tisiphonc, 
herself entering the persons, and prey¬ 
ing on the vitals of her victims. I'he 
Patell goes with the villagers to the 
temple. The priest and other minis¬ 
ters attend. Some one—generally a 
man or woman of low caste—is se¬ 
lected to receive the Waren of Devee. 
A black goat is sacrificed, incense is 
burned, drums are beat; the selected 
person agitates his head, with his hair 
loose, before the idol, and the Patell 
and priest supplicate the presence of 
the goddess. The Waren at length 
announces its presence, by frantic cries 
and convulsive motions. It is then 
interrogated, and states the cause of 
offence somewhat in the following man¬ 
ner :— ** 1 (the small-pox or Solera 
goddess) have come from such a village 
here, because the inhabitants of this 
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l)lace have multiplied their sins, and 
neglected religion. If you wish me 
to go away, you must take four cocks 
or four goats (as it may be) to the 
north or south boundary of the vil¬ 
lage, and socriBoe them to me there; 
1 will then go onto such atown." Or— 
** 1 want four goats from this villi^e ; 
you must take them to such a boun¬ 
dary, and letting them loose, drive 
them over the boundary, and I will 
go over tho boundary with them, and 
proceed to the next village.”* The 
villagers obey these directions, and 
the disease, they assert, then dimi¬ 
nishes, and gradually disappears. As 
panic has a great tendency to increase 
the fatality of contagious disease, the 
confidence inspired by these promises 
may have some real effect in mitigat¬ 
ing its virulence, and leading to its 
cessation. 

It sometimes happens that a parti¬ 
cular person gets constantly habitu¬ 
ated to bo the receptacle of tho Waren 
of the village goddess, when summoned 
on these occasions, and thus becomes, 
in a manner, attached to tho temple. 
It then approaches to the character of 
a permanent local oracle, of wlilch 
many exist in the Conkan, and of 
which a distinct description will be 
found in a suedbeding pajier. 

In other villages, where neither re¬ 
gular temple nor vaticinator exists, 
the inhabitants obtain thoir end iiitin- 
other manner. At the outskirts of 
every town and village, and separated 
from it, is a small suburb, inhabited 
by the impure caste of Mhars, or 
Purwarces (Pariahs). Amongst this 


*.Thi8 practice presents a rcn^rkablo analogy to the scapo-goat, that, in the 
Mosaic law, was set loose, and bore away tho sins of tho people. 

'J'he following is the Hebrew institution, as described in the 16th chapter of Lo- 
viticuR, versos 7-22:— 

** And he shall take two goats, and present them-beforo the Lonn at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

** And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats ; one lot for tho Loud, and the 
other lot for the scape-goat. 

** And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Loan's lot fell, and offer him 
for a sin-offoring: 

**nut the goat, on which the lot fell to be the scapo-goat, shall be presented 
alivob('tbro tnc Lord, to make an atonement with him, ami to lot him go fur a 
scape-goat into the wilderness. 

“ And Aaron sh.all lay both his hands on tho head of tho live goat, .and oonfoss 
over him all tho initpiitie.s of tho children of Israel, and all thoir iraiisgrossioiifl 
in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away 
by the band of a Bt man into the wilderness. 

** And the goat shall bear upon him all their iuiijuities uulo a land nut inlinbitcd : 
and ho shall lot go the goat into the wilderness.” 
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caste, above all olbora, is establlsl)<»(i 
the worship of Khundobu, and that of 
Mata and Mulm Marcc, the etnall-pox 
and cholera goddess. The women of 
this caste, moreover, are more subject 
to the natural Waren thou any other ; 
and it is encouraged and cnerishod 
among them as, under some circum¬ 
stances, a mode of obtmning subsist¬ 
ence. When cholera or small-pox 
breaks out in the main villi^e, and 
has advanced to an alarming extent, 
the inhabitants, sometimes of their 
own accord, send down to the Pariah 
suburb for any woman who may have 
this sort of Waren or Pythonic sinrif, 
in order to consult her. At othcrtiinos, 
she is not at first sent for, but breaks 
out into spontaneous vaticinations in 
her own hut, in the person of Devee, 
stating tho reasons of her anger and 
her arrival, nearly in the same terms 
os the oracles al>ove described. This 
gradually reaches tho cars of the vil¬ 
lagers and PutcII, who anxiously send 
for her, and repeat the scene before 
detailed. The goats and other pro¬ 
visions, which she has.dcmaiidcd as an 
expiatory sacrifice, are carried with 
her, on a triumphal car, to the boun¬ 
dary, and tlicrc left with iicr, us tho 
impersonified goddess. All then re¬ 
tire : no eye would dare to intrudo 
upon tho awful mysteries of the ban¬ 
quet which follows. We may safely 
conjecture that she quietly carries off 
tlio provisions to her own homo, and 
that Iier vaticinations were origin.'illy 
directed towards this very end. 'I'hia 
superstition is not confined to the ig¬ 
norant villagers. Last year (1842), 
in the sacred and learned city of Nusik, 
when cholera was at its height, it w.as 
rumoured about that the Waren of tiie 
(cholera) goddess had appeared in the 
suburbs, in the person of u Mhar 
woman, and was prophesying. The 
heads of the Bramhin eoinmuoity sent 
for and consulted lior. She stall'd the 
transgression of the city, and demand¬ 
ed, as an expiation, that a great quan¬ 
tity of Hesh-meat and other provisions 
should be offered in sacrifice, and car¬ 
ried towards the north or north-eiist 
boundurv of the town, and turned 
loose into the jungle, towards wliieh 
she jiromised slie would procce*! along 
witli them, thus freeing the city of her 
presence. Tliis was accordingly done: 
all the provisions were placed with this 
woman herself (as being then the She. 


kinah of the goddess), on a car hung 
with votive garlands of flowers, and so¬ 
lemnly conducted, with bands of sacred, 
though very ohstreporous, music, to¬ 
wards tile indicated boundary, wliero 
the car was turned loose into the jun¬ 
gle. A fortnight, however, passed, 
without any diminution of the pesti¬ 
lence. The learned a^ain assembled, 
and came to the determination of send¬ 
ing a similar cart-load of sacrificed pro¬ 
visions out of the city towards .'ll! the 
four cardinal points. This was done 
with the. same solemnity us the former 
procession. The Imlloeks, with the carts 
laden with provisions, were turned 
loose towards the four quarters, where 
it was expected the spiritual heiiigs to 
be ])rnpitiated would come, in the form 
of jackals, vultures, and other beasts 
and birds of prey, to foa^t upon them. 

It is not unusual fur those villagers, 
who liaveiio hereditary Waren among 
their own kin, to have recourse to 
these public oracles on the oocasion of 
severe jirivate sickness in tlieir fami¬ 
lies, sometimes by going to the Batel), 
and, with hi.s consent, going through 
the necessary formularies at the tem¬ 
ple ; more often liy sending to their 
own houses for tiie individual, into 
whose person it h.as been usual to 
summon tho putitic Waren, and get¬ 
ting him t(» bring it on there by invo¬ 
cation, mu'^ic, or rites: or, wliere no 
Waren, temple, or habitual seer exists, 
by summoning from the Mliar siiburh 
one of those sybils, who feel or simu¬ 
late an liereditary Waren. The ora¬ 
cles so e<msultcd, jirescribe for the 
disease, and nrediet the cure. Tiieir 
p»’eseriptions refer chiefly to tho sacri- 
fli:e of goats and cocks ; under the 
name of religious fasts and vows, lu»w- 
ever/rfhey indicate regimen ; and,’tin¬ 
der the designation of food-<»ffering8 
to the gods, of which tlio jjfferer must 
always eat a portion biniself, they 
sometimes administer medicine. In¬ 
deed this singular system, mixed up 
to some extent with magic, would seem 
to supersede, in a great measure, me¬ 
dical practice in the Mahratta villages. 
Except in llie larger towns, no physi¬ 
cian resiih's. The burlier, indued, 
everywhere perforins the surgeon’s 
ulltci' in cupping, and a few othi'r sim¬ 
ple oiierations; and bis wife, that of 
tiie midwife. Some traditiun.al reme¬ 
dies also .are known to all, such as tho 
actual cautcry-^tlie blistering juice of 
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llio milk-l»iish—of the I)5ttf*r 
//i^rvi, the kriijat, and other plantfl. 
Wlien these hutischold remedies fail, 
the man of tlie villaf^o is cousult- 
c<l, for every village has its wise 
iiiati,” who is often really possessed of 
considerable knowledge of herbs. 



Wh<*n the wise man finds the com¬ 
plaint bepnd his skill, he shakes Ins 
head, and says to the friends of the 
patient, Devala bolivu'*—** Send for 
tho god"-~-ju8t ns the country apothe¬ 
cary, when a case begins to grow seri- 
ous» calls in the physician (b)» 


NOfRS RY FROrCHSOB RAI. OUNOADHUB 8HABTBBB. 

(a) [<< Almost every village has a small temple dedicated to Ilunoomunt, or 
Devec.”] 

In as far os this remark may have reference to the Conkan, where the village 
Wareiis arc regularly to lie mi't with, it would be proper to substitute Devee 
alone. Uunooinunt has very fpw, if any, temples of note below the Ghauts. 

(A) f“ Send for the god.”J 

'I'he ignorani quacks, who practise medicine among the natives of Honibay, 
.'ind are known by the names of * * * * or doctors, frequently advise tbuir pa¬ 
tients to resort to magic. 1 liuvo known several instances, in which a respooU 
ahle practitioner of this class declared, ** My remedies cannot take effect. The 
dibcobu ib caubod by a devil. Send for a Bhuktu.” 


rURTIIEIl ILLUbTRATlON OF IHE CHOLERA WARCN. 


Trir late Dr. John Malcolnisou, Se- 
crctjiry to the Bombay branch of the 
Itoy.'il Asiatic Society, who met his 
death, liku Victor .Tacquemnnt, from 
fever caught in the ardent pursuit of 
sci( ntlfic rebearuhes, in tho fatal jun- 
glc^ of Western India, had, during the 
last few months of his life, taken .a 
d((‘p interest in the subject of Hindoo 
p;^thonisin, and its relations to physical 
disease. To him weareindebted for call¬ 
ing our Attention to tho following re- 
Hi.irkahlc extract from tho prtface of 
Dr. Kennedy’s work on cholera, to 
which h<' first directed us, as strongly 
corroborating soiucofthi'wrcuinstancts 
noted in the foregoing bketch. It ib va- 
lualile as an independent festiinony to 
facts similar to those which we have 
detailed, andbhuws, inureovir, thSt the 
analogy noticed above, botween the 
(diolcra goat of the Mahrattas and tho 
Mosaic s<‘npo-goaC, is not imaginary ; 
since it thus struck two individuals, 
wholly strangers to each other, writing 
of facts occurring in different localities, 
at very different periods of time 

“Among the native population, su- 
jior^tition arrayed itself in its most dis¬ 
gusting and debasing atlrihutes: reli¬ 


gious ceremonies, rather as magical 
incantations tlian in the spirit of devo¬ 
tion, wore everyY'hcro resorted to. Hut 
if nothing furthor had been ihougtii of 
than frivolous changes ol apparel, or 
tho wearing of amulets, there would 
have appeared little to condemn; but 
the ostensible, unconcealed objeet of 
every magic rii^, is to purchasu for the 
saentioer, not an actual release from 
danger, but to transfer it to some Iohm 
liberal sinner—the prineiph* acted on 
buing this, that the fiend of thslruetmu 
needs a certain number of vii liras, and 
tbo supplicant cares little who suifers, 
so that he h(‘ permitted to escape. To 
refer to the particulars of those demo- 
niaeal proceedings, would be t»» weary 
my readers with offensne liefails; bill 
1 cannot pasb over, os u hingiilar coin- 
eidciieowith the Mosaic insiitutioii of 
tlu‘ scape-goat* directed to he let loose 
ill the wilJi^rness, loaded with the eurh«> 
of the hins of the congregation, the 
bimil.ir ceromony practised in some 
places here, of dedicating a buffalo t<i 
the spirit of the ])lague, and turning it 
loose into the woods. Wherever the 
loor brute directed its course, the popii- 
ation ruse in a body to drive it back 
into tho forests. It was not only sup¬ 
posed to bo accursed, and bearing the 
curse and punishment for the people, 
but tho pobtilcnce was espei'ted when- 


* “ Sco Dr. Mead on Plague, for a bingulor account of u human saerifici' und<‘r 
similar circumstanccb, and a most curious and leurnud note respuutiug it.—Dr. 
Mead’s Works, 4lo, 1762, p. 245.” 
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ever it was soon: nor wns Ifao district 
relieved from alarm until the devoted 
beast bad been destroyed by tigers, or 
sank exhanstod under the pitiless perse- 
oatimi which goaded it from viliagc to 
villajro. 

<*xhis, however, was nothing com¬ 
pared to the conduct of some wretclies 
of both sexes, who, affecting to be pos¬ 
sessed by the demon of the plague, car¬ 
ried terror whithersoovLr they proceed¬ 
ed \ and by their frantic gestures and 
language, had more tho appearance of 
maniacs labouring under delusion, than 
impostors practising on the credulity of 
others; the more especially as avarice 
does not generally appear to have been 
tho motive of their conduct, but rather 
tho desire of notoriety, os it were, or 
that diseased state of mind which some¬ 
times leads half-crazed individuals to 
extravagancies of conduct, fur no appa¬ 
rent object but to attract attention. 

In the cantonment at Soroor, forty 
miles north-east of Poonah, and the old 
head-quarters of the Bombay Dekkan 
division, tho very outbreaking of tho 
disease was accompanied with a singu¬ 
lar ciroumstance of the above character. 
A female, declaring herbclf to be an 
nvatar of the fiend of pcstilonce, ontured 
tho bazaar or mnpkot-stroot. She was 
almost naked; but her dUhcvcIlcd hair, 
her whole body, and her scanty apparel, 
were daubod and clotted with tho dingy 
rod and ochory yellow powdors of tho 
Hinduo burial coremoKles. 8ho was 
frantic with mania, real or assumed, or 
maddened by an intoxication partly 
mental, partly from exeitemunt from 
drugs, in one hand she held a drawn 
sword, in tho other nn earthen vessel 
contnining fire (the one probably a sym¬ 
bol of destruction, the other of the fune¬ 
ral pile^. Before her proceeded a gang 
of musicians, pouring forth their dis¬ 
cords from every harsh and clattering 
instrument of music appropriate to their 
religious processions. Behind her fol¬ 
lowed a long line of empty earts; no 
driver whom she encountered nn tho 
road daring to disohoy her command to 
follow in her train. Thus accoutred 
and accompanied, her frenzy seemed 
beyond all numan control; and as she 
bounded along, she denounced eerttun 
destruction to ail who did not imme¬ 
diately acknowledge her divinity; and, 
pointing to the empty carts which fol¬ 
lowed, proclaimed that they were 
brought to convoy away the corpses of 
tliosc who rashly persisted in inndelity. 
Ko ridicule, no jest, awaited this frantic 
visitant, but deep distress and general 
consternation. Tuc outcry and mamour 
of alarm wore not long in reaching the 
officers on duty—and tho goddess was 
instantly apprehended and confined, and 
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her^ mob of fblJow'crs dispersed. But, 
unfortunately, shn was no sooner se¬ 
cured, than she herself was attacked hy 
the disease; and, boin^ less cautiously 
observed when under its influence, she 
contrived to escape, and was never af¬ 
terwards heard of. Whence she came, 
or whither she went, remained a mys¬ 
tery ; and this detestable delusion had 
a serious effect on the feelings of the 
mob. 

In the cantonment near Severndroog 
in tho Southern Conhan, the stinio 
mockery w'as attempted. A band of im¬ 
postors of both sexes, escorting a party 
of fcmalhs, some of them young girls of 
ton or twelve years of age, wrero spoken 
of us being in the vicinity. 'J'heso fe¬ 
males were infuriated with intoxicating 
drugs, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
by tho confession of one of (hem, had 
casually fallen in with those vagrants, 
and had been bcJucud by tho lovo nf 
novelty, or bribed by promises, or awed 
by threats, to join tho party. Though 
the respectable natives of tho district 
complained of the outrage to tho otnoer 
who commanded the brigade, none 
dared, or none would reveal their actual 
lace of haunt, nor was it discovered hy 
is exertions. Tho object hero was 
evident. Tho poor females, who per¬ 
sonated the demons of disease, were the 
dupes as well as tlio nioh, and their 
brutal companions were levying contri¬ 
butions, as they prowled throngh the 
country. They were immediately ap- 
prehondud, and carefully watidied until 
nil wore sober. Tho males W'ere then 
publicly floggod in tho bazaar of tho 
cantonments; and the females, being 
cautioned of the consequences ot future 
attempts at similar imposition, were set 
at liberty, after the whole gang Iiad been 
exhibited and proclaimed through the 
neighbouring • ill.sgcs, U', a set of mis- 
rr'>aiit wretelu'S below contempt; and 
their dismissal was with ridicule and 
scorn, rather than serious paiiishmeut. 
Tho fAilutury example pn'vented the re¬ 
petition of such disgracofut scenes, and 
saved that part of the country from 
much distress; but gangs of the aliove 
description continu(>d to infest tho Na¬ 
tive States, and without doubt reaped 
a rich reward of their impudent impos¬ 
tures. 

** In the Island of Bassein, which is 
the nearest to the continent of tho Bom¬ 
bay cluster, then' occurred a more tra¬ 
gical, but equally charaett ristiu cirruin- 
stanec. An unfortunate creature, re¬ 
siding at the little village of tho 
Duntoora Ferry, about forty miles from 
Bombay, was most inhumanly mus- 
socred. Either tho malice of private 
enmity accused him of bidug possessed 
by the demon, or his own folly may 
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liavp induond him to a<9^iimp llio rhatAr- 
tor, without )ub courage or talents 
Itoing equal to carry him triumphantly 
through the part ho had undertaken. 
After many secret attempts for his des> 
truotion, which should have warned him 
to fly for shelter to the cIosu]y>adjacont 
island of Salsotto, ho was Haally assail¬ 
ed in open day by tho uholo population 
of tho Tillage ; and, whilst n crowd of 
females, his mother, wife, sisters, and 
ehildren, in rain threw themselves about 
])im to protect him, their shrieks for 
mercy were disregarded, and tho nn> 
happy victim was beaten to death with 
bludgeons beforohis own door;*and his 
corpse, as a thing acoursod, was towed 
out for to Hoa, and sunk with heavy 
Slones in dc(‘p water. Such an outrage 
could not pass unnoticed by the British 
magistrates; but the ends of justice, it 
is to b(> regretted, were defeated by tho 
means : nearly one hundred people were 
arraigned lor the murder, ot whom 
many received sentence of death, and 
were of eourse all pardoned, after a 
short conhnument.'* 

We will tako leave of tho Cholera 
Warciif by remarking a singular fact* 
which will he found verifod in 
many branches of inquiryi and many 
walks of thought} besides that with 
which wo are at present engagud; 
namclyy the extraordinary resemblance 
between tho German and Hindoo 
minds, and the identity of their views 
and conclusions on many of the great 
mysteries of being ; if, indeed, this 
idditity bo not an unacknowledged, 
perimps an unconscious borrowing. 
Scldegcl in particular is an example 
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ofthi«; and in hts case, at least, it 
may be considered as tho result of a 
complete saturation with Sanscrit lore. 
Throughout his philosophical svstem, 
he takes of pestilence precisely the 
same view as the Hindoos, r^arding 
it as a living power. Here is one 
passage, out of many, taken from his 
“ Philosophy of Life". 

** What else, in general, is the wide- 
spreading pestilence, but a living pro- 
Mgation of foulness, corruption, and 
death ?" 

Again, his doctrine of the aether 
which permeates the nerves, and the 
body-of-light (Ucht korper) which con¬ 
stitutes the inner, immortal, psyohe, 
or indestructible portion of the organ¬ 
ization of man^in a word, his impon¬ 
derable phantasmal body, a sort of 
material soul, distinguished alike ft'om 
his external body, and his pure spirit, 
correspond exactly with the Hindoo 
notions of a sensitive and motive wind 
iiliing the wind-or-spirit-tubes, or 
nerves which descend from the brain 
to the feet, as fully described in tho 
** Moolu Sthumhhu," and of a nuhtle 
hody heloT^ing to the luminous world, 
forming the kernel of the gross ex¬ 
ternal body, which belongs to tho 
outer material universe*—this lumi¬ 
nous body itseif constituting tho ta¬ 
bernacle of a third and higher princi¬ 
ple—tho universal spirit. Indeed, his 
whole philosophy is so imbued with 
Hindoo ideas, that one is almost 
tempted to ask—is this a Bramhln or 
a Christian philosopher, to whom we 
are listening? 


THU ESTABLISUBl) VILLAGE OBACLEB. 


l•'uoM the obscure and irregular ma¬ 
nifestations of Waren, which consti¬ 
tute the casual village oracle, con¬ 
sulted on emergent occasions in the 
vill!^:'e temple, or before tho house¬ 
hold god of the I*atell, or tho unshel¬ 
tered idol which marks the village 
boundary—we may proceed to the es¬ 
tablished oracles : for, as intimated in 
a former paper, the occasional vatici¬ 
nation often grows into the perma¬ 
nent. 


Tho family or hcrctlitary Wareii 
appears to be the basis of tho wholo 
system: a casual appropriation of this 
to tho purposes of the community 
would seem to constitute the occa¬ 
sional village oracle: peculiar circum¬ 
stances magnify and perpetuate the 
latter into the established shrine: all 
these conjoined, stand in a great mea¬ 
sure towards the great budy of the 
Mahratta peasantry, in lieu both of 
religious guide and bodily physician. 


* The former is the Sookshmu-dehuf Teju ubhmani; tliu latter the Slhoolu-dchH^ 
Vishu'u ubhimanit of the Viveku Sindhoo, Deepu-Rutuukuru, and utlier llmdoo 
psychological books. 
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The followin^r Account of the ori^n 
of the established village oracles, taken 
down in the words of a Conkahee 
Bramhin,(o) well conversant with the 
subject, will give ah idea how such 
matters are thought of and managed 
in the Conkan, and also show, how all 
these varjing developments may ulti> 
mately be traced back to the hereditary 
Waren 

** When any man has found favour in 
the eyes of the goddess Dovec, and she 
chooses his person for her tabernacle, 
she at first visits him in his own house. 
His body begins suddenly to shake—his 
breathing is opprosned—ho hisses or 
roars out—^ho falls down or ho k^nps 
about, just as the Waren of the godduss 
mav chooso to ptay {^khelane) in his 
body. She then tells his friends nr re¬ 
lations to sond for the Patoll and other 
village authorities, as shubas amessagu 
to deliver to them. On their arrival, 
sho announces her name cither as Devec 
^nerallv, or under that local appella¬ 
tion of the goddess to whom the village 
tomple may be dedicated, or perhaps by 
some one of the many names under 
which she is worshipped, as the house¬ 
hold divinity of the particular caste, 
tribe, or family, to which the man be¬ 
longs. She informs the Patcll that sho 
intends henceforth taking up her abode 
in the village temple, and authorita¬ 
tively demands admission. The Patoll 
and othor Mankurcos (village aulhovi- 
ties) always demur iii the first instauco, 
alleging their doubts as to the real cha¬ 
racter of tho possession, hinting their 
suspicions that iti is a devil and not 
the goddess, and demanding proof of 
her genuine divinity. 1'ho proofs in • 
sisted upon her are various. Sometimes 
the Patell lays on tho ground five or six 
different flowers, and, selecting one of 
those in his owm mind, says, ‘ If you be 
Devee, tell me which of theso ilowors I 
am now thinking of.’ If tho possessed 
points out the right flower, it is eonsi. 
derod conclusive proof of tho authenti¬ 
city of the visitation, the man is forth¬ 
with adiuitled into the touiplo, and, 
thenceforward, on parliculur days in 
the week or month, according to tho 
nature of tho periodical visitations of 
tho Waren, there is a sort of minor 
Jaira, or visitation, to the temple where 
this oracle Is established. The priest 
or clerk of tho temple spreads flowers 
and burns incense before liim—the mu¬ 
sicians striko up their music—the man 
invokes tho presence—the W’aren of 
Doree again plays in his body, and all 
who have vows to make, oracular an¬ 
swers to seek, or maladies to cure, at¬ 


tend—^worship—lay down their cocoa- 
nut or gift in money—propound their 
several wants—intimato their vows, and 
receive their respective answers. 

“ Whatever revenue is thus derived, 
goes to the treasury of the temple. 
The man, who has the Waren, does not 
touch one single rua: but the Patcll and 
Mankurees pay him, from the treasury, 
such amount for his support as they 
may deem necessary. 

“ In other cases, they try tho reality 
of his pretensions by tho body rather 
than the mind-giving him several se¬ 
vere cuts on the back with a whip or 
rattan—and, if ho laughs at the nog- 
ging, tiioy conclude the Waren of De¬ 
vee genuine. 

If he fail in either trial, pointing 
out the wTong flower, or evincing flic 
slightest .sensibility to the flagellation— 
ho is rejected as an impostor, or as one 
really possessed, but by a devil and not 
by a <livinity. 

“ But proofs far more severe are often 
demanded. The village authorities will 
say to the possessed, * Well! you say 
you are Devee (or Doorga, or Girja- 
Baec, or Muha-Kaluo, as it may ho); 
now, if you will show us a live tig(*r 
passing by, wo will Ixdiovo you and 
admit you to the tcinplo.' Tho pos- 
se.ssed generally replies, * 1 will not 
show you one now, but on such and such 
a day, at such a time, if you are at suidi 
u place, I will make a tig<T pass by; 
but you imist not kill itor perhaps 
be will say, ‘1 will not sh«>w you a 
tiger; but, to-morrow, at such a time 
and place, 1 will make a boar or a leo¬ 
pard pass, provided you do net kill it.’ 

“ The proofs deinuixled arc various : 
tho aspirants often fail; but, till they 
satisfy the aiillioritios, they are deniojl 
admittance to tius temph;. Ihavc known 
a man, after failure and rejection, 
wander about India four t)r fivt? years, 
and at length return, and satisfy, ainl 
obtain admissioit from tho Mankurcos, 
who c^-iginally rejected him.” 

On our intimating our scepticism as 
to the production of a tiger, or any 
other animal, and requesting him to 
lay aside all hearsay tales, and confino 
h)m.self to his own positive [personal 
experience, he made ^the following 
statement:— 

“ At the village of Adiwulc, near the 
town of liulnagirec, where the zillah 
court and collector’s office for tho South¬ 
ern Conkan are both establishod, is a 
man named Gunoo, wlio lias in Ins body 
tho Waren of Muha-Kalcc [Magna- 
Atra, the most terrible form ofDevee], 
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I!o lins for many yoars lioen admitted 
mlo tho villaj^o tompio, wlu*ro, ovory 
Monday, the Warm comos upon him. 
On huoh oeeasiotis tlio temple, which is 
a very iar^c one, is crowded with ap- 
plieunth, devotees, and patients, IVom all 
th<‘ iicif'hhuurin^ parts—often as many 
as five hundred. They ^41 to consurt 
him oven from Bombay. When 1 was 

lately there, I met -, a clerk 

in tho Sinall-eaitse Cotirl. I ask« 
<>d him what hruiight him there. lie 
replied his lumse wus haunted by tho 
spmit of a CatIVee, who made such 
frightful noises at nif>ht that none of 
tin* ((‘males could g(*t any 6leep,*and lie 
li.id eomc to consult the (>ru(‘lo of lVIuha> 
K.d(‘e. We wen* then 011 the outside (d' 
the teinj)le, and separated li’oiu it by a 
very dense crowd of several hundreds ; 
hill the Dovusthanu (the man in whom 
I Im‘ godih'ss dwelt), saw him in his mind, 
and called out to the crowd to fait back, 
and make way for the stranger from 
Iloinbay. 

“ 'I’his man, Ounoo, before his admis¬ 
sion to th<‘ t(‘io]de, hadiuhilled the con¬ 
dition alioiit ]iroducing a liveaniniul; 
for 1 was present during the jirocced- 
hig, and saw it with my own eyes. On 
tilt' day when the Wuren first seized 
liiiti, and h(> s{oi( for llKMillageaulhori- 
1i<‘s, he unnoun<>ed hlmsell as Muha- 
Kah'c, and demanded installation into 
till* ti‘m])le; they told him ]d.iinly tlioy 
woiddnot believe him to be Muha-Kaloe 
tdl h(' show(‘d tliem tlie tiger on whieh 
that i>od<l(‘ss is supposed to ride. lie 
replied, * 1 will not show jou the tiger; 
hnt to-morrow, at sucii an liour and 
ilaee, i will slmw' \uu a troo]) of wild 
mars; you imi>l not, however, kill any 
of (Inm: one ol them will (it hiiiis(>|f 
lll(‘(•^ death.’ 'I'he nc\t day the J*at»‘Il 
and Ahinkiirci's, and many others, inj- 
self among the re^t, assetdihsl at the 
phu'e pointed out, in tli(‘ \«‘i'an(lah of a 
tioii><‘ oil th«‘ (lUlskirt ot' the villagi*, and 
‘■enl word 10 tiiinooto come. ]i(>eaniu 
in his nrdiii.iry slate, ami, lln’ti, liHving 
arranged the appar.Ltus of invocation 
{imiiil tjhaloon ), by Rpr(*a»liug tlow(‘rs, 
and burning iiieensi', Ilii‘ Wanm began 
to piny in Ills hotiv. On b(>ing (jU(‘stiori- 
ed again by the Palell whohewius, he 
replied, n.s on the ]>iv>\iuus day, * Muha- 
Kal(‘e.’ 'J’Ire Palell said, ‘Show us 
now the hoar'' you promised.’ He an- 
swereil, * Yon will see tlumi pass a little 
jifti’i* noon.* \N'e .sat wiiiling lh(‘i’(* for 
about two houis, w'hen, as hi‘ had loro- 


(old, four or five boars rnsheel out of 
the jungle, erosHod tin* road, and were 
soon out of sight; but the hiimc evicting 
some* villagers brought in tho body of 
one, which was fouud dead in a water- 
pit, not far from tho village. Prom 
that elay, now eight years ago, no onu 
doubted tho reality of Gunuu’s porlodi- 
cal possession by Muha-Kaleo/'* 

Whatever may be thought of this 
story, which is a type of many others, 
it anords a very correct illustration of 
tho belief and mode of thinking, uni¬ 
versally prevalent on tho subject, in 
Western India; and, whether all 
such narratives be set down as ema¬ 
nating wholly from dediberato impos¬ 
ture, or as the result of superstitious 
credulity, ** plus some delusion, plus 
some illusion.” plus the {lopular dis¬ 
position to exaggerate the wonderful, 
they form an integral portion of the 
system of Waren, and could not bo 
fairly omitted in any faithful delinea¬ 
tion of it. 

What seems mo.st remarkable in 
thc.se accounts is, that the poBsensed 
always evades those proofs, which 
would show the posiiesslou of ittm'er 
really supernatural, such as the iiuiue- 
(liate production of this or that animal, 
and substitutes for them others, which, 
at most, only demonstrate u certain 
limited faculty of prevision. Asked 
to produce a tiger on the moment, ho 
cannot; but, iu lieu, he promises tliat 
a tiger, a leopard, or a hoar shall puss 
on some future day. Dues not this 
look .IS if, unable to produce, he still 
jio'-ses.scd some capacity to foresee ? In 
tliis res])ect, the system presi'nts an 
exact counterpart to the plumonicuu, 
real or prctcnd('(l, of second sight, aiul 
magnetic lucidity. 

All such pretensions are aecustoined 
to be treated as cluiuis to some great 
supernatural gift, wliich cannot rea¬ 
sonably h(' allowed, and are, there¬ 
fore, wholly denied, and .set down to 
the score of imposture, lint may not 
this view, which runs countur to tho 
popular traditions of all countries, and 
compels us to reject some of the best 
attested facts in civil and ecclesiastical 
hi‘ilur,v, us well as in medical hiogra- 


^ And yet we must now add (four years aftor tlu‘ fori'going aceomil was taken 
down), this very (iiiiioo, having laih'din some of his pruplii'eics, was driven out of tho 
tcmpluhy the village aulhorilie.s, as one whose possession was demoniac, and whoso 
oracular doUveries were, thureforv!, unsafe. Dublin, 1848. 
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phy, be radically erroneous and one¬ 
sided? Is it not possible that those 
confused and limited perceptions of 
events beyond the present locality and 
hour, which are termed lucidity and 
second si^^ht, are, in reaUtyi a cloud¬ 
ing darkness—.a displacing of the pri- 
mara and healthy vision; and^ instead 
of forming a gift to be desired and 
prized, constitute, in truth, a visita¬ 
tion to be dreaded and deplored ? 
May not such a perception of the re¬ 
mote in place or time, be real within 
certain limits, and yet be for man, a 
wrong, a diseased perception—as much 
a disturbance or distortion of his 
healthy relations with external things, 
as that loss or perverted sense of pro¬ 
per identity, which occurs in lunacy, 
in epilepsy, in some cases of hysteria, 
and in all genuine cases of Waren? 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that persons in Waren lose the con¬ 
sciousness of their own identity for the 
time,and imagine themselves to be some 
other beings. 

The same was the case with the 
possessed among the Jews nnd the 
witches of the middle ages: it is the 
case with the magnetic somnambulists 
of the present day. 

But each, in announcing the name 
of this other presence*, follows those 
associations, traditions, and beliefs, 
which have surrounded him from in¬ 
fancy, and are lodged deep in some 
recess of his imagination or memory. 

The Jewish demoniac called himself 
Legion: had he descended to particu¬ 
lars, he would, in all likelihood, have 
given names connected with Jewish or 
Chaldean popular belief—if, indeed, 
the word Legion itself be not such— 
and applied to cases where the possess¬ 
ed displayed a muscular force, which 
it took many men's exertions to over¬ 
power. 

The witch of Christendom named 
herself from the popular demonology 
of that day, as may bo seen on con¬ 
sulting any of the annals of witchcraft. 


[March, 

We have conversed with several 
Hindoo demoniacs. All named them¬ 
selves from the Hindoo mythology, 
amid which they wore brought up. 
One asserted he was seven goddesses 
at once. (Magdalen had seven unclean 
spirits cast out; she was, probably, 
not an unchaste, but a hysteric or an 
epileptic female). The other died, as 
before stated, alleging he was the god 
Khundoba. 

The magnetic somnambulist, too, 
condemns his ordinary self: he does 
not, indeed, speak os a person altogc* 
ther external to that waking self, but 
rather adopting the language of pan¬ 
theistic transcendentalism, which has, 
of late years, become so prevalent 
throughout Europe,* as a distinct and 
superior intelligence within—a being 
within a being, liis sensibility and 
his consciousness seem double, and 
both appear to be transferred or re¬ 
versed, like the polarities of a m.ag- 
net, for the time being. 

This corresponds with the notion of 
the Greeks regarding the two souls— 
one sujierior and rational, the other 
inferior and animal. According to all 
the published theories of the magnet- 
ists on this subject, it is the superior 
intelligence which is energising on such 
occasions, while the outward or infe¬ 
rior being is asleep. Yet, comparing 
their owr. facts with the notions of the 
ancients, they ought rather to admit, 
if there be any foundation for their 
belief at all, that it is the inferior or 
animal soul that is brought into acti¬ 
vity during these crises. Plato main¬ 
tains that tl>r rational soul is without 
any power of prevision, which is a fa¬ 
culty of the inferior or animal soul, 
seated in the liver, on the polished 
surface of which, as on a magician’s 
crystal orb, visions are depicted. 
Aristotle, too, writing on dreams, says, 
that prophecy, or the pythonic spirit, 
is demoniac rather than divine; for 
that men of vicious lives are often en¬ 
dowed with the power of foretelling 


* Of late throughout Europe; but known in India for three thousand years, 
under the name of Vedantu—scientifically enforced in the supplementary chapters 
to theVodus, called Oopunishuds, and still further illustrated in the celebrated 
philosophical and religious poem, the Bhugvut Gceta, translated by Wilkins. It 
18 ^a curious fact, that the Germans, in whose language such a radical affinity 
exists^ to Sanscrit—that we must pronounce them originally of the samo race as 
tbo Hindoos—should bo now developing and spreading through Europe that phi¬ 
losophy, which was propagated in India by their kindred Bramhins three thousand 
years ago, and has ever since been professed by the greatest thinkers there. 
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future events. Now* the lucidity of 
the magnetic somnambulista* connect¬ 
ed* os it is alleged to bo* with the epi¬ 
gastric region* and the ganglious or 
nervous centres in that vicinity, and 
confessedly developed in many per¬ 
sons of questionable character* corres¬ 
ponds, if with any part of the theory* 
with that which relates to the inferior 
or animal soul, in which there seems 
to be conveyed an intimation of the 
fact that these visions are the result 
of physical conditions. 

All those speculations may be found¬ 
ed on n great truth, that a eertain 
faculty of prevision* or more properly 
of displaced vision—more or less limit¬ 
ed—more or less confused—is really 
the consequence of certain forms of 
physical disease. This is acknowledged 
in the well-known lightening before 
death. It may be the case in epilepsy 
—in aggravated degrees of hysteria, 
and other complaints, in which the 
healthy action of the brain and ner¬ 
vous system is disturbed. It may ac¬ 
count, u ithout resorting to the suppo¬ 
sition of absolute imposture, though 
allowing fur exaggeration, fur many of 
the phenomena of second sight, of 
magnetic lucidity, and of the system 
of vVaren now under consideration, 
all of which seem to be intimately 
connected with epileptic or hysteric 
tendencies. Nor should it bo consi¬ 
dered contrary to reason* that a cer- 
tain insight into futurity—dim, and 
confused* and limited, hut still real— 
should be the result of disease. In our 
hoatthy state, we do not know the 
future ; and this ignorance is bliss. 
Thu being who made and knew 
wlmt is best for us, has bound np our 
lieuUh and our happiness with igno¬ 
rance of the future; and, except where 
direct revol utions of the future* are 
given by God, as standing proofs of 
truth, or fur thu benefit of the church 
—any change from that ignorance to 
knowledge must* instead of being re¬ 
garded as a good, be, on just conside¬ 
rations, viewed as an evil; as much a 
result and proof of unhealthy action, 
as that exquisite sensitiveness of tho 
nerves, or the car, which occurs in 
some slates of neuralgic or cerebral 
malady, and which is productive of so 
much sufTeriiig. Our healthy being 
is in tho limited—the present. Our 
healthy action depends upon a defined 
and correct perception of identity, 
place, and time. Anything that con¬ 


fuses or alters the relations of these 
phenomena to ourselves—that loses 
the finite in the infinite or vagno— 
that merges a man's own identity in 
that of others—that confounds the re¬ 
mote in place with tho near, and brings 
the future time in the present-^must 
undoubtedly be abnorm^, disturbance, 
disease. All these effects are pro¬ 
duced, apparently, by whatever inju¬ 
riously affects the braiu and nerves— 
by intoxicating liquor in a low degree 
—by stramonium, bhang, and opium in 
a higher; by water on the brain, and 
by wounds in the head. These effects 
—the disturbance of identity, place, 
and time—are visible in all lunacy, 
whencesoever arising: and may not 
epilepsy and the higher forms of hy¬ 
steria have a similar result? May 
thc]^ nut disturb our natural relations 
of time or place, as they unquestion¬ 
ably do of personal identity? b'rom 
all that we read of the post, us well as 
what we witness in the present day, 
we have reason to conclude that they 
do ; and that to this di&turbanco may 
be traced—in perfect harmony with 
Plato and Aristotle, and without re¬ 
sorting to the theory, either of a true 
inspiration or of imposture in all cases 
—most of the well-attested examples 
of prevision which occur in the animis 
of pythonism, d^ouulogy, witchcraft, 
obi, second sight, mesmerism, and reli¬ 
gious ecstacy ; in the vaticinations of 
the sybil, the priestess of Apollo or 
Cybclu* and the modern gypsy, lineal 
descendant of those Indian Pariah wo¬ 
men, among whom the Warm is so 
prevalent; in the prophetic utterances 
of religious enthusiasts among Pro¬ 
testant sects—in the revelations of 
liysteric nuns, iieculiurlv predisposed 
to these forms of physical disease, from 
confinement, and the repression and 
extinction of those natural feelings 
and functions (accompanied, perhaps, 
by some abnormal metathesis), upon 
the derangement of which, the hysteria 
of European females is well known 
often to depend, and with which de¬ 
rangement, the demoniac possession 
and Waren of Hindoo females, it will 
be seen through these papers, is inti¬ 
mately connected; in the magnetic 
lucidity of Kraiu'e and England* and 
ill the oracular Waren of Western 
India. That individuals of perfect 
ood faith and sincere pietpr, may bo 
cceived as to tho origin of these vi¬ 
sions, and that the visions themselves 
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often prove false, the history of reli> 
{Cious enthusiasts too fully shows. 
What their enemies tnistalce for im¬ 
posture, and their admirers for inspi¬ 
ration, should, perhaps, in truth be set 
down as the result of hysteria, epi¬ 
lepsy, or nervous disease. This theory 
will render clear to us the nature of 
many trances and ecstacies, recorded 
in religious biography. This will en¬ 
able us to comprehend how a sincere 
and humble Christian female, a fol¬ 
lower of Edward Irving, could pro¬ 
phesy that young Napoleon, then liv¬ 
ing, was soon to become Antichrist, as 
is related by Baxter. It will (‘xpluin 
the history of the unfortunate Joan of 
Arc, and reconcile the anomalies in 
the life of St. Catherine of Sienna- 
now experiencing vibions and seraphic 
raptures ; now he&ct for ycavh by ein- 
ful imaginations, terrors, and despair. 

Of the singular illusion by which, 
on all these occasions, the p.irty loses 
his or her own identity, and imagines 
him or herself another being—demo¬ 
niacal or divine—moi'e than one in¬ 
stance occurs in the course of those 
papers. The following, whicli tot)k 
place very recently within our own 
knowledge, is curious in many re¬ 
spects. 

A Bramhin, connected with the ju¬ 
dicial department, had occasion to re¬ 
turn lately, fur a short period, to his 
native town in the Southern Conkati. 
A few nights before his departure, a 
messenger eame to his house, to tell 
him that a Bhundaree of his acquaint¬ 
ance had been suddenly taken with the 
Waren of Devee, and demanded ur¬ 
gently to see him. The man, who had 
thus sent for him, was a Bhundaree by 
caste, who liad formeily acted as Bho- 
pee, or offieiating priest, to the temple 
of Devee, in the village of Keshelee, 


in the Southern Conkan ; but, for tho 
last throe years, had been living in 
Bombay. On tho Bramhin’s arrival 
in the house, he found the Bhundaree 
with that convulsive shaking ()f tho 
body which usually nftends Waren. 
On seeing him, the patient or possessed 
addressed to him the following singu¬ 
lar speech—speaking, it will bo ob¬ 
served, in the person of Devee, and of 
himself as of a third person. 

You are going to the Oonkan in a 
day or two ; take this < j li.ow with 
you. Hi was hajipy and pure, jier- 
forming my worship at Keshelee; but 
three years ago iii. eame to Bombay, 
an impure island, an irreligious town, 
an extravagant place, full of gamblers; 
nils MAN will be ruined here; for 
three years I am ti'yiiig to get him 
oway from here, but I cttimot. I 
don’t wish him ruined, for 1 am at¬ 
tached to HIM ; do you take him back 
with you to Keshelee, and deliver him 
up to Ml there.” 

This speech must have been the re¬ 
flex, in a peculiar form, of ihougbts 
which had passed through his mind 
before ; it reminds one of the upbraid- 
als which a drunken imin sometimes 
utters im;ainst himself; and the bust 
key, perha})s, to many of the psycho¬ 
logical ])heiiomena of Waren, mugnel’c 
somnambulism, and of elilepsy, will be 
found in aupposing the hram afficted 
in some manner analogous to its state 
in intoxication—though to a more in¬ 
tense degree. 

When the man was informed on the 
following morning, of the scene of the 
]>revious night, lie gr(‘W thoughtful 
and ineluneJ oly; but eventually ]ire- 
pared to obey th<' summons of bis 
godiless, and uctiially accompanied 
the Bramhin back to Keshelee, pay¬ 
ing dll his own expenses on the road. 


HOTLb ity i>Ron ssoii CAT 1.1 VC ^Dntn hiiastuli 
(a) Tho account given by the donkanee Bramhin."] 

In the whole of the Southern Conkan, there is scarcely any village in which 
the Gramu-Devu, or Devee, does not favour one of tho Gooruvus, or worship¬ 
pers, with a manifestation in his person. The usual designation of this Kind of 
adlatus is “ Uvusuru.” The oracles of some places enjoy greater reputation 
than others. The Talookus of Viziadoorgu and Mulwun .are uliii f sc.ats of these 
manifestations. 

Under the native governments, the oracles occasionally take the place of a 
judge or jury in criminal matters. Sometimes a suspected person is convicted 
by the voice of .in or.iclc, anil deadly (juarri'ls ensue, when tlic siipiHiscd culprit 
happens to be innocent, or a practised ofleiider. Cases are, now and tluii, 
brought bufore the magistrates in Bombay, in whleb the stolen propcity is re¬ 
covered, ill consequoiico of the ellcct produced by the proiibccies of a Bbuktu, 
under the influence of ^^"arcn. 
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I Love not now—Sonff to mij Ladye-lwe, 


I LOVK NOT now! 


Take from mo all thou onco didst "ivo— 

'i'liy hiulloa and tears—tby bighs— that vow— 
Nor longer in uiy bosom live; 

I loved tbec once—I love not now! 

'Xis better in this wretched hour, 

To lling from memory cv’ry trace— 

JCucli sliad(»w of thy broktm xmwer, 

And all niemoriulb fond erase 1 


IJaply, in after times, the wrong 

Tliy tickle speech hath done to mo 
hlay strike thy boiil, ns, borne along, 

Thou gaily saile&l o’er life’s sea j— 

And then, amidst the wreck of love. 

That will thy sinking hojic surround, 
Some loiig-tbrgottcn thought nny move 

Thy ilnttcring hcai't with grief profound 1 


0 . 


SONG. 

iO MY LADTB-LOVi:. 


1 . 

O I gowden arc the locks, 

An’ siiaw-while ib the hroo. 

An’ sweet the looks o’ my dear luve, 

As o’ the guileless doo: 

The fairest Jhjwevs o’ jirlh 

lUend in Iht binili* their tint-'. 

An’ Iier\(nec it is salt as the meile’s sang, 
Wlieii cve fvau llic heeven glints. 


• 11 - 

I ga/e into th(‘ mirror 

O’ her uiK'loudcd (‘yes. 

An’ a’ my fretting ean‘s lak llicht 
Jjike eftiws across the skies j 
The Ihoeht o’ her, like llioeht o’ youth, 
Onn inak’ iny heart, wi’joy, 

As bricht as wcri* the broomy braes 
1 cl<ambcrcd when a boy. 

in 

An* 0 I mair deep down in my briest 
Her fairy image dwells, 

Than lie below the siigliin’ sea 
'J'he sliiny sillar shells; 

An’ it sail keep, aye bleeziii* there, 

'J’h * lialy Ifiwe o’ luve, 

'I'ill, iieafli the mnol-^ it glows uac inaIr, 
Au' daisies weep above. 


St> Andrew’S) iUs b IHt'*. 


W. <i. 
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OUB PORTRAIT QALLEBV.-^NO. LI. 

JAMBS vr. WniTCStDB, Q.C. 

11b who writes a biographical sketch of an eminent contemporary, has a task to 
perform of more than ordinary difTiculty. lie labours under an embarrassment 
somewhat similar to that which the portrait-painter must necessarily encounter, 
llowuvor ^Ifully his colours are worked in>.-however delicately the rugged uiiU 
lines ore softened down, with the desire to impart n tunc of harmonising beauty 
to tbo sal:^oot, mid at the same time to preserve a faithful likene^'S—there will be 
found an abundance of critics resuly to assert that llu' ])ortrait is too flattering ; 
while the original himself will, pi-ul>ahlv, be of an ojunlon the very reverse. 
Good-natured friends will say the picture is good, but it is far too hundbuinc ; 
while the subject will probably oxclaiin, sotto core, “SunOy 1 am a better-hn)k- 
ing fellow than that I" Satisfied with having performed, to the best of our 
ability, a dillicuU and somewhat delicate duty, wo bhall leave the responMiulity 
of finding fault to those 5aga(uou& critics, whoso approbivtion wu have uo desire 
to gain. 

Thousands and tens of thousands will read these lines wc now pen, who 
have never seen—-who may never sec-^thc gifted advocate wliom we jircscut lo 
their notice. It is for iliom wc write. 

In addition to the ordinary reader, there arc other classes for whom tJic oarc'CT 
of an advocate so eminently successful, is invested with an interest fur deeper 
than even romance. To those who are still struggling uj) the height which ho has 
gained, each passage of his history has a peculiar charm. Tliey long lo learn ever)' 
incident that can be known abouthim; whether the friendly oflicc'S ofothershuv(> 
contributed to lifthim to hiseminenee ; or if, destitute of that coniicxionwhieh luis 
assisted many, behave becu thoarchiteetof his own fortunes; whether he had to eu- 
OQUtiter, in his early career, those difliculllcs by which, perchance, their own have 
been clouded ; by what arts did he win the favour of the stern goddess whubc 
smiles they have woocu ns yet in vain; did fortune long frown upon him ; had he 
to endure neglect, poverty, discouragement; were his hopes crushed in the morn¬ 
ing of life j had he to brave the smile of contempt ill-conccaletl, or the derisive 
sneernot concealed at all. Did he surmount all those. Alas! how little do those who 
arc not behind the scenes 8ym])athise with the causes which iiispin* an anxiety that 
may well be colled morbid. Wohave read bomewhcrc that Lord Coke usetl to envy 
the ploughman, who, in the breezy >pring mornings, went whislllm; p:i^l his win- 
dow. What docs the peasant, whose frame is braced into vigour by the fresh¬ 
ness of the morning air, know of the lot'g drudgery ofsvcary \ears, b])ent in the 
acquisition of a lio^d of dry, uninteresting knowledge, which may never be of 
any use—the sickness of hope defoired—the anxious waiting for an opportunity 
which may never arrive—the best days of life thrown away in the nnwholesomo 
air of crowded courts—the jaded spirits, the throbbing lempleo, the shattered 
nenres, the exhausted frame—anxieties, heartburnings, disapjiuintmcnts ? What 
evil has the ploughman’s life to be compared to these? And then when the 
moment comes at last which is to compensate him for all this years of toil, what is 
fame without health—what is gold when the ca]>acity for enjoyment is gone ? 
He Las licnpcd up riches, and cannot tell who sliali gather tlieiu. And yet it 
may be even then his disappointments arc not ended. Often, too often, in 
this unhappy country, do wc sco the earnest, honest man, who has spent liis 
life in unremitting toil, who has worked his own wny by his own exertions— 
who has never stooped to unseemly nets, nor eomproniised tin* oharaetcr of his 
profession by irndmg in polities—who has neve** deviated from the straight 
though rugged j)ath which leads to fume—although he ^t.^n(^s foremo'.t in the 
rank of liis ])rotcssiun—though bo is admired fur his aldiity and acquirements, 
and esteemed fur his private worth>^uw often do wc se«' such a one neglected 
by those who are tlu* dispenserb of oflicial patrunogi', while the imlitlcal chai'la- 
tan, the dishuue&t udvculurer, the ubbcurc piuctitluucr, who haii had recourse 
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to acts to whicli no man of honour would stoop_his infenor in e^ery acqulromont 

which con distingruisU a lawyer, and every quality which can adorn a mAn~is 
JlOod over his hend. Alas! it is true, too true, in Ireland, in the distribution 
of j»olili(*al palroiiu<;e, merit is very rarely the test; genius, learning, wi(, and 
i-loqucnco uTc left neglected in the shade, while jwlitioal tergiversation and pro- 
lligaey, empty l>lustcr and factious agitation, carry otf the prize. 

Should the visitor of our (‘ourts of law chance, in his wanderings, to enter 
the (Queen’s Ueneli, he may observe, soated in the front row, among his silken 
brethren, with a disorderly ina^s of huge briefs tnmbled out of Ihc bag which lies 
on the table before him, ti man still in the prime of life, of pale eomplexion and 
slen<ler form. Jlis f<*.nlures are well chistuled and regular; the brow is broad 
and ample; tin* <‘hin bold nml prominent, indicating energy and deeisioii; and 
lh(‘ ]i[te seem dry and [atrehed, ns if with incessant speaking. 'Dio easual 
spectator, observing him in a state of repose—wLirh is a })haso rare, indeed, in 
bis evistenee—as be sits eontemplnting the brief before him, on the margin of 
which he down rapidly some observation, stroking his chin the whili*, with 
II kind of rapid gi'sturi* peeuliur to himself, will remaik, perliaps, nothing hi 
bis ,'ip[)earimc«‘ to di.stinguish liim from the herd of jirosy M-terau jiractitionors 
by whom he i.s surroumled; but when anything is said which is ol’ interest 
adract his atlonlion, a smlden start—a gesture of auiinated energy—a gleam 
of intelligence, which Hghih up his whole bu***, and flashes from an eye which, 
when ill rejiose, is not expressive, indicate the leading cLaraclevisties ofliis infel- 
It eliiul eonforination. There he sits fora brief muniont of his busy life in a 
sfiiti* of emnpurutive (pii(W(*iice, wlien, from a little box at the lop of the 
court, proceeds a voice—**.Tames'WhitcMdc, Ksq. he tunis round; his 
(luii'k glaiu'c eneounfers tlie crier. “Nisi Prius Court,” rcspoml.s that nriude. 
A ])luiii»e into the eiwd at the side bar, and Mr. '^Vhite^ldc has vaaislied. 
See him, as with enpaeions bag, ncrvoasly clutched in both hands, with rapid 
strides, he traverses the hall. An eager solicitor, panting* like time, as his tall 
form vanislu's in the distance, makes a di\c at uiui, lioldtiig out an oblong 
slip of paper, tied with red tape. Breatiiless, he reaches him. ]^Ieehanl(‘ally 
tile retainer is seized, and plunged into the recossca of the catmeious bag. The 
next moment you will find him on his legs haranguing a city jury. 

Snell is tlie’Mr. Wliitcsido of tlic forum. (’Lange thi? scene—meet him iii 
another pint'e, and you would scai'cidy know him, so uiar> ellously is he traiis- 
formcil. No trace of ciu’i* i.s on the fiice of lihii whom you may shortly afU'i- 
wards see, springing along tlie flags, with a gay and elastic step; trim and 
fashionable i& his dress; glossy his hat, and ]>!aeedwltli .an efTeet somewhat 
artistic: his gloves arc .'lecnrutc; his boots imcxce])tiotiablo; lii^ neckclotli 
eiu'ions in its tie. You would never sup])08cliim, n.s be conics along, flourishing 
a cane in his hand, to be the patient, laborious, liard-working advocate, whom 
> on ]m>e iust oliNcrvetl )et it is tbi* same-^i chrysalis in the mornings 

a jovial bnllerll^ in lh(‘ evening—a lawyer in Uie forum—a gentleman in thu 
street—but wlierexer 3011 meet him— both. 

As an advoeali’, Idr.WJiileside is without a rival at the Irish bar, and wc very 
much <jui‘sliou if 'Westminster Hall can produce his einiul. llis powers of 
deelumatiou are of the Iiighu.st order. Vigorous and cnective, ln‘ seems as 
if by a species of intuition to select, on the moment, that form oi‘ I'xpret^ 
sion l>cst caleuhiLed to convey liis meaning. Every jihrasc is pointed and eon- 
L‘isi“—every jieriod I'ounded off with a polish and elegance, tlie <’harm of which 
can only be appi'eeialeil by those who liave he.'ird him. llis ilueney is iv- 
markable; and wc havi* heal'd him throw off, without the least appeai'uiicc of 
effort or preiiieditalion, passages of an eloquence nml beauty sufTicieut to make 
the reputation of u dozen. Witbout the sarcastic powers of Brougham, ho has an 
infinite fund of humour, less polished, perhaps, than tliat of Biislie, but quite 
as eileclivc. llis action, although jicrfcctly unstuiliid, is iinpressiM*, and 
not devoid of grace ; it seems to be the natural offspring of the working of his 
mind. Although by no moans deficient in argumentative powm', as he proved 
in the discussion of tlie Presbyterian marriage ipiestion—for lii.s jiereeptioii 
is so quick and keen, that he can comprehend at a glance any legal pro¬ 
position, and discuss it with ability—much of his forensic suec(‘&H must, 
doubtless, be attributed to that rcudiaess and tact which is tlio must impurtaul 
VOL. XXXlll.—NO. CXCV. 2 A 
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qualification of a Nisi Prius advocate. Not so subtle or so refined in the dis¬ 
tinctions he draws as some of his competitors, his familiarity with the rules of 
evidence—bis quickness in taking objections—^liis readiness in reply—^bis skill 
in the examination of witnesses, and his indomitable energy and impetuous olo- 
qucnce->-render him as troublesome as an opponent as he is powcri'ul as an ad¬ 
vocate. As a mere lawyer, his ac([uircmcnts are varied and extensive—not, 
perhaps, sudiciuntly so to please the taste of fastidious and plodding pleaders, 
or '* atout-built equity draughtsmen," whose dull intellect no gleam of fancy 
illumines. But these captious critics ought to know that it is impossible to be 
a ^reat advocate without being a good lawyer. And it is absui'd to con¬ 
ceive that any one possessed of such pow'crs of mind—of a iierccption so 
quick, and intelligence so keen—could pass Ihrougli the severe ordeal of 
study to which, os w’e shall presently show, ho subjected himself, while pre¬ 
paring for his profession, or could have enjoyed a jn’iietiee so extensive as his 
for so many years, wltliout having acquired rf store of learning abundantly 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of his profession. 

But if from the firmu we follow him into society, wdicre Jiis Imoy.ant and 
happy temperament, his genial good Iminour, and his love of nilrlli, (pialify him 
to shine, the gratilicalion is very great. With the dusly luibiliinents ol' liis 
profession, he throws o/fthc sententious pom[) of the advocate. Altljough jjos- 
Sibly somewhat too lo<piaoious for the luste of those who wish <o Hhvc! an oj>]><)r- 
tunity of shining themselves, his boyish tlow of spirits, and Iiis gay and gimiul 
humour, arc irresistibly attractive. 

In regal'd of a ])unctiliou8 observance of the. ruh'S of profcs.sioual ctupietlo, 
his (conduct is unimpeachable, and deserving of the higli(‘st ])raisc‘. A jn’at^titioner 
more honourable or more ilioronglily gentlemanlike! never <!xiste<l. Since Ills 
elevation to the rank of Queen’s counsel, wc have known ijistane(!.s whert* ho 
has refused to encroach upon the privileges of juniors, by drawir»g ordinary 
plcading5->an honourable punctilio, we are sorry Ui say, more bonoure<l in liar 
brcatdi than the observance at the Irish bar ; and we have never heard <»f a 
single instance where he has attempted to piisli tlic fortunes ol* a Juiiicn' on 
circuit to the exclusion of others. We wish his example in this respect was 
more generally followed. 

Having thus prcsaitcd to our readers the picture, we. must give them its 
pedigree:— 

Mr. Whiteside was born in the year I80o, in the glehe-honse of Delganv, in 
the county of Wicklow, of which parish hisfalhor, the. Ivov. W’lu. W’hiU-side, a 

G entleman diatingnished by the variety of his literary attalnmenls, was I In* pastor. 

te died early, leaving his two sons to the guardianship of a brother clerg> man.* 
The present vicar of Scarborough, a learned and accomjdislicd divine, tla*, success 
of whose collegiate course showed that ho inherlled the lilei’ary tastes of hi.silitli(!r, 
is one—the other is the subject of our memoir. It not unfrequently happens, that 
the university career of those who arc eminently sueee.sMul in id‘L<*r life iai.«ises with¬ 
out any remarkable indication ol' aliilily, while, we have known some cases where 
the splendour of collegiate fame has so dazzled those wlio lia\ e (‘timed it, as ap¬ 
parently to incapacitate them for the jittainnu nt of subsequent dislinctlon. 

The collegiate life of Mi*. Whiteside w'ti'', however, not iiiidistiu- 
gnished — he gtiined varioiw jireminms in cbussics. Cicero and Hcinos- 
thencs were his favourite studies; but we do not lind thjit he dis¬ 
tinguished himself highly in those severer studios upon which the minds 
of so many successful lawyers have boon trained. In 1H*2K, he removed to 
London, where he spent three years in vigorous and incessant study, and was 
called to the bar in 1830, although he did not commence to practice until Nov., 
1831. lie was a pujiil lirst, we believe, of Mr. Thomas Chilty, the I'lniuont 
pleader, and ufierward.s passed into the chambers of ]\If. Swan.«ton, a 
gentleman well known to llu! ]U’of(!s.sion, l»y his rcj)ort,«s and udmirahh* nolcs 
on the judgments of Lord Kldon. During i.lu! }U'.rio<l of Mr. ^^’hitesid(•'s 
preparatory studies, he was also u sedulous attendant at the law class of the 


• The late Rev. James Whitelaw, Rector of vSt. Catherine’s, and author of the 
“ History of the City of Dublin." 'Their education was superintended by an ex(K*l- 
]«|R wui pious mother. 
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London university^ nrhcro ho carried olT several prizes. The studies of this 
class were dircctod hy Professor Amos, the learned editor of “Phillips on 
Evideneo.” At the (Icbutini; society wliich met within its walls, he aflordod 
early promise of those oratori<‘ul powers which he has cultivotcd with such 
Miecess, and soon became so disliuguidicd a member, that ho was ap]K>iD(od 
to deliver the opening address. Mr. Kobert Tighe, a gentleman reiuurkablo 
for the vai’icly of his mfonuntion, and the edegance of hia literary tastes, witli 
Mr. Eorsler, the author of (joldMuith’s life, and Mr. Napier (to whoso sistoi' 
he was afterwards unit(’d), were also members of the same society. 

The following oxtr.'W't from an American publication, written by a student 
who had b(‘loiigud to it, will be rt'ad with interest, as shotving the Imprcasioii 
which the young orator had oven then producj-d upon his ussociat<‘s:— 

“ lie was a frequent p.'trtieipant in the dol).ates of tlie Law Society of that insti¬ 
tution. It was there lh(> writA* of this, then a student of law, first witnessed and 
MijoM'd tti('brillinnl displays of 51r. Whiteside’s elocjueiice, which wan the glory 
ani] tuhniratioii of the uni>cTsity, hotli of studeiils and prole'^sors. In tiiut sneioty, 
\^hl<'h eoutained iimny young men of genius, some of thorn nin adymueh distinguished 
ill Kngland, Mr. Wlnti'side was admitted by all to be, by f.ir, the foremost iuelo- 
<)ueiu*o ami lo.irnhig. His stjleof speaking was marked by intense enthiishism, 
e.irnoslness, and vohenu TH'o, and w'hilst the burning words rushed forth with the 
li resistihie streiigt li ul'aUeep and im|iofuntis river, his action, w'iiieli nalnrt' and 
pas' bin dictated, was far uiori* appropriate and impressive than mm'oart lould evi*r 
(aai'li. Vet, in * (ho very torrent, tempest, uml whirlwind of his passion,' there waa 
a grace and niodoralioii of scuitiment. and a cliastcness of language and c\prcs don, 
winch m'M'i* ni.nic ‘ tin* judicious grieve,’ h(*cnuse he never ‘inersfcppcil the mo¬ 
de i(y ol natuie.’ His speeches ottou produced a mivturo of (car, awe, ami indig- 
mitioii, Ol it h(> louelied the I'hords of ridieuli', the audience was * in a roar.’” 

'^riu' industry and appl)(‘ation of the subject of oiir memoir at tliis period to 
his legal studies w ill be Ibuiid no unprofitable object of till'contumplaturn to the 
student who is emulous to follow in the snme he diligently attended (o 

the sage advice of Jiitthdon, which can never be too miieli adiuirc'd—“ E( sichc/f 
inon \\\i quo un des jiliiis honorablcs, ct Inudables, ct pro/ltables, cIioscm en 
nostre ley, est dia‘(*r Ic sclcus de uupledereii accioiisreals, et jiorsotuils, et pur 
<• ico toy cmiscil espe<*ialim*iit»le nictti lout ton courage (‘T cure <h* d'ajqireiidr.’ ” 
We ha\(' seen an extract from a letter, containing a sumuiavy of tin* extent and 
variety <if his jmrsuils. 

“ During thi* period lie was in Mr. (’hitty’s cliambors, ho often drudged at 
the desk for ten hours u-d.iy. Labounal assiduously upon every point whicli arose. 
'1'iMiiscrilu‘il i ases, w rote whole* volumes of matter, anal) /e»l Lord Coke’s Hi*»(»rts, 
and threw on'v.irious literary papers in periodh'als ol (he day, ami besides nil this, 
w.as a i'onst.int altomlant ami sp<*.iker at the dehaltng society.” 

These papi'i’s here aTlud(*d to were doubtless sketches of eminent eon* 
temjioiinii which from time to ihne apiieaved in the Naihmif 
the JJtrrfii 1/ Oazeiio, nud other Irish perioilicids, now extinct. We h.ivi* looki'd 
(lu'oueli them, and although wcfanimt fall to admire the indomitable cueiiry 
and i>erse\ei.im’e which, w hili' occupied in jmrsiiits so sev en* and li.iuisslno, loft 
him .*in> time for the eultivntlo^i of flu* lighter jmrsuits of literature, yet we <lo 
not (liinlc man) of his wiitten coni] losit ions of those days, which b.iyt < oiiie under 
our notice, are distinguished by that rare excelleiiei* which (h.ir.ndi'risi's Ins 
i>)Keehes. llis st)lc is, luovovcv, alyyays animated, often vigorous, and not uii- 
freijuently t*l(‘gant and I'las^ieal. Did our sp^ee admit, we could adduce in proof 
numy examples; but aftketeli of the J.Uo diidgc Durhm, in (he second numher of 
this ]\r.iga/ine, with other notices of Loids Aliinger, Denman, Lyndhnrst, 
I’lunket, and Sir JamesMaekiiitosli, in the funner pei io<1icals we have im utioiied, 
w ill 1m foumi to afllnd a toler.ible speeimeu of (hose ]»)weis, wliieh In has sineo * 
found leisure to cultivate witli gn nti r sneres>. 

'file late Dr.AN ilU.imt’mmnin.imd Sir »l imes Emerson 'reinumt, now! ’olouial 
SeiTetui’} for C^*y Ion, weu* among the liiemls withyvliom Mr.AVliiti '•ide, in eai ly 
life, hud the greatest intiin.K «. 1 Living been r<‘taine(las eniuist I }>y the l.itti r gi'u. 
tleuiaii in Hidfast, we heliey < In was thus imh bled for the njipoi (unit y of distin¬ 
guishing hinisi-lf on ein lilt, will' li y 1 ry Mionoeeurrod,an<l wliieh his previous indin* 
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try and tslonts enabled Iiim to turn to good account. Accordingly; in a few years 
after he had joined the north-cast circuit, we find by the newspapers of the day 
that he was in full business. His professional connection rapidly extended itself. 
Solicitors, with an intuitive perception of merit by which they are not uniformly 
distinguished, soon discovered in him that rare combination of qualities calcu¬ 
lated to m^c a nisi prius advocate cfTectivc. and his bag was generally 
well filled with briefs. Among his earlier efibrts at the bar, his defence of 
Sam Gray at Monaghan, of Hughes at Armiigh, both of which we had an %poi'- 
tunity of hearing, wore the most remarkable; and in a speech, wc believe th<3 
very first he ever delivered at the Irish bar, upon an asscssnmnt of damages for 
a libel published in the Comet newspaper against one of the Directors of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, may bo found many of the germs of his future cxceltcucc. 
Of his legal acumen and argumentative power we have also ample proofs. A 
point made by him in defence of a man cliarged with bigamy, raised the ques¬ 
tion of the vwidity of marriages between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, when 
celebrated by ministers of the former’s Church, which he discussed m the Queen’s 
Bench, in an ai^umcnt of great force and ability. This ciase went afterwards 
to the House of Lords, where the objection taken prevailed ; and Lord Lyiid- 
hurst is said to have observed that nothing could be added to his argu¬ 
ment. Mr. Whiteside’s reputation as a lawyer was now so high, that in 
1642 he received from the hands of Sir E. Sugden, the then Chancellor, a silk 
gown—an honour, wc believe, unsolicited on his part. ^ 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the main features of his early professional 
career, wo arrive now at a ])assago of Mr. Wliitcside’s history which prov(‘d a 
critical epoch of his life, and the turning point of his fortune. Seized upon 
with his usual felicity, it lifted him at once to eminence, and placed lilm, with¬ 
out a rival, as incomparably the first advocate ofliis time. 

The task upon whic^ we have entered is, as wc have already said, of no small 
difiicul^ ; still it is comparatively easy to describe the intellectual power of the 
succGssfid lawyer or the accomplished statesman; to analyse the powers of his 
mind, to fathom the depth of bis learning, or to measure the fertility of his re¬ 
sources ; but when, passing from these, we turn to the orator, how inctliciimt is 
language to convey to ^he mere reader any adequate nolion of his power. Grace 
of manner, vigour of expression, lluency, lucid arrangement—of all these a to¬ 
lerably accurate idea may be given—but the magic of voice, eye, tone—the 
eloquence of expression, the pathos which thrills, the wit which sparkles;—when 
we come to describe tlieni, we feci how far beyond the reach of language is 
their expression. When the voice of the orator is hushed, the charm is broken ; 
and the speech which remains written can give no more idea of the thrilling 
power of that speech when delivered, than can the marble of the tire and vigour 
of the eye, or the cold and lifeless lij»s of the sources of his fame. 

The events of those limes, which product'd one of t!>c finest triumphs of modern 
oratory, have now passed into history; they are perhaps still loo recent to 
enable us to appreciate to its full extent the momentous nature of the issue which 
was then to be deciditd. The great drama whjch had been played during a life¬ 
time neared its close, and when the curtain rose upon the last scene of all, a 
picture was disclosed, so grand andstrikiug that it will not readily be forgotUm. 
The great agitator, he who for half a century h.ofl exercised an unbounded influ¬ 
ence over the minds of his fellows, had been driven to bay ; he had “ put him¬ 
self on the country aud there he stood, a cnminal at the bar of that court 
which had been the scene of so many of his forensic triumphs, in the presence of 
judges his associates in earlier life, and of a jury formed exclusively of his poli¬ 
tical opponents. 

The court from an early hour in the morning had been crowded to the roof, 
and a hushed and solemn silence pervaded every corner, ns Mr.Whiteside arose. 
It was truly a great occasion, and one well calculated to call into life his lolliest 
powers; Every eye was turned upon him, and he knew it;—tlic eyes, not of 
his' own, profession, not of his own country only, but of Europe. \Ve saw tliat 
ho fgltfthjj magnitude of his task—that he felt it in every fibre of his frame, 
wh|^ quivcrca with emotion, as slowl}', but with perfect distinctness and sclf- 
potiiession, ho uttered the few short and simple Sentences which form the exor- 
mum of that remarkable speech. There were at that time in that court some 
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•rentier hearts more tremblingly alive, perchance, than his own to the irnpres* 
sioii he would create;—to these that moment must have been one of mtenso 
interest—th(*y might have felt fears as to the result—but wo soon saw that 
any apprehcii^ion was groundless. Wo knew that the inspiration of genius was 
upon nnn—tbo lamp was lighted at the shrine: he had seized bis auoienco, and 
played with their feelings at his will. They wore subdued by the intense and 
concentrated energy of the man, by the impetuosity and power of bis oratory : 
the soul of eloquence was flashing from his eyes, its inspiration was breathing 
from bis lips; torrent after torrent of beautiful, terse, and pointed declamation 
burst upon the listonished court. 

We shared the excitement of that memorable scene, and shall not easily for* 
get its termination. A silence pervaded the densely-crowded court—so awfbl, 
so intense, that the flakes of snow falling upon the roof could be distinctly heard. 
When he approached the clcAc, so overpowered by his extraordinary exertions, 
that his strong, clear voice had subsided into a hoarse whisper—each accent, 
as it grow faint<ir, was caught up with breathless eagerness ; there seemed sonic 
strange synipatliy between the speaker and his audience: the very faintness of 
his words added a docqier and more impressive eflect; and when, at last, after a 
magnificent burst of impassioned eloquence, he sank, completely exhausted, into 
the arms of one of bis fellows, the triumph of the orator was complete, the feel¬ 
ings of those present, wound up to the highest pitch of tension, found vent in a 
burst of enthusiastic applause, which the court, apparently under the influeiico 
of strong emotion itself, founil it difficult, for many moments, to subdue.^ 

Of this speech, as of Erskiiic’s in defence of Horne Tooke, it may bo said that 
it will live for ever. To be estimated by those who are capable of understand¬ 
ing its merits, it must ho regarded as a whole. The thread of argument is 
woven so artistically, throughout the whole fabric—the introduction of topics 
calculated to excite the sympathies of the jury is so dexterous—that it would 
be obviously imjiossible to convey, by detached passages, any adequate notion 
of its singular power and beauty. 

Framed upon a classical inc^el, which will be familiar to those who road 
it, ns an oration, it is complete in all its parts. The simple oxordiuin—llio^ 
narration of facts—the suggestion of motives—the enunciation of legal princi¬ 
ples_the touching peroration—arc linked together by a chain of argument. 

Wc prefer the peroration (if it can be called one) of the first day to that- of the 
second. His exquisite allusion to the spirit which had animated the orators ot 
ol<l Grwee, his dexterous transition to the great men of later times, hits rarely, 
if (wer, ocen surpassed. At the risk of spoiling the eflect of the whole, wc iiuist 

Koloct a few passages, without which this sketch would probably bo eonsidortsl 

incomplct(!; but wc assure our readers that, oven then, they can form a very 
faint and inadequate notion of its power :— 

“ Of solf-logislation the Irish are deprived; for self-govornmont, it would seem, 
they are incurapetont. It is a matter no less of surprise than of concern that tint 
<!onntry which produced a Uurke« the teacher of statesmen, the saviour of slates, 
cannot now furnish a single individual qualified to share in the administration ol 
the affairs of his native country. lie is but a poor statosnian who thinhs the prido 
of a sensitive people can be wounded with impunity. You may say, gentlemen, and 
say with truth, that it is a matter of small moment who tho individuals may be who 
compose the ministry of the day, provided tho people arc prosperous, contented, and 

happy. But are the people of Ireland contented, prosperous, and liappy ? Alasl u 
largo portion of our countrymen are unhappy, discontente<l, destitute, pressed down 
by poverty. They look around for the cause of their misfortunes ; they be¬ 
hold a country blessed by Providence with the means of wealth ; the strong 
man pines for the daily wages of a sixpence; he strives with gaunt famine, in 
the midst of fields teeming with fertility and plenty. Is bo seditious if ho ex¬ 
claims, in the language of indigfiant remonstrance, that he thinks a native par¬ 
liament would give him the means of subsistence ? Is it criminal for him to wish 
for the means of life? Is he seditious, if, knowing that his single voice would 
be unheeded as the idle wind, he joins with oilier men, wretched as himself, in 
a declaration ofthoir common wants, their common grievances, and their common 
sufferiiigs ? Is he, or arc they couspirators if they think a local parliament might, 
perhaps, give them those blessings lor which they sigh? They think, perhaps erro¬ 
neous^, that a resident aristocracy, and a resident gentry, would prove the souroo 
of industry, and the means of wealth; they conclude, rashly perhaps, that It is not 
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mor&Ilj right millions shonlil be drained annually from the soil of Ireland by those 
whoso tastes arc too fastidious to permit them to spend one hour among the people 
who labour to supply their extravaganco or their necessities; they say, by the evi¬ 
dence of their senses, they huow the value of a resident peerage and gentry by the 
happy results which flow from such residence wherever it exists ; they see their aris¬ 
tocracy absentees—the mischief daily and hourly increasing; they think, perchance, 
a native Parliament would induce them to return; therefore, of the Union 
they demand u repeal. Are they con.^tpirators because they do so ? They know, 
ana true it is, that the beauties of Ireland, if now she has any, ore not sufKcient t o 
induce her nobility, or her gentry to reside. What are her rare bpauties conipai’ed 
with the fascinations of the Imperial Senate, or the glittering splendour of a court ? 
Patriotism is a homely virtue, and can scarce thrive by absence, by an education, by 
a residence, by tastes, by feelings, by associations, which touch Irishmen a dislike, 
not unmingleu with a disdain, for their native country. They see and they believe 
that wealth is hourly dimmishing in (he country ; bsfore them they think thuro » a 
gloomy prospect and little hope ; they look to their stately metropolis ; timy see 
what a quick and sensitive people cannot shut their eyes to—the houses of their no* 
bility converted into boarding-schools or barracks—their Stamp-office abolished— 
their Linen-hall waste—their Exchange sihml—their University deserted—their 
Custom-house almost a poorhouse; and, not long since, they rea^ a debate, got up 
by the economists, as to the prudence of removing the broken-down Irish pen¬ 
sioners from Kilmainharo to Chelsea, to effect a little saving, careless of the feel¬ 
ings, the associations, the joys, or the griefs of the poor old Irish soldiers who had 
bravely served their country. That cruelty was prevented by an exhibition of 
something like national spirit and national indignation. 'J'hey see daily the expen¬ 
diture of every shilling withdrawn from the poorer to the richer country, on the 
ground of the application of the hard rules of political economy, or the unbending 
nrinoiples of imperial centralisation. 7 'hoy behold the senate house of Ireland—tliu 
Union has improvudxi into a bank. That magnificent structure, w’ilhin whose walls 
the voice of eloquence was heard, stands a roonumont of past greatness and present 
degradation. Tlic gloribus labours of our gifted countrymen within those walls arc 
nut forgotten; the works of the understanding do nut <{uiukly poriab. 'J'ho verses 
of Homor have lived for twenty-five hundred years and more without tlie loss of 
a syllabic or letter, while cities, and temples, and palaces, have fallen. The oiu- 
, ^quoiico of Greece tolls of the genius of her sons and the freedom it produced, ami 
' wo forget her ruin in thtr recollection of her greatness; nor can wc read oven now 
without emotion the exalted sentiments of her inspired sons, poured forth in 
exquisite language to save the expiring liberties of their country. Perhaps their 
genius had a ro.surrcctionary power, and in later days quickened a degenerate 
posterity from the h'thargy of slavery to the activity of freedom. We, too, in 
better times, have had amongst us men who approached the greatness of antiquity ; 
the imperishable records of their elonuonce may keep alive in our hearts a /eal for 
freedom, and a love of country. The comprehensive genius of Flood, the more 
than mortal energy of Grattan, the splcndt)ur of Busho, the wisdom of Satirin, the 
learning of Ball, the noble simplicity of Burrowos, the UenioRthenic fire of Plunket, 
and the eloquence of Curran rushing from tho heart, which will sound in the ears of 
his countryiHon for ever. They faiU*d to save tho ancient constitution of Ireland; 
wit, learning, eloquence, genius, lost their power over the souls ()f men. With 
a great C‘.xceptiou, those our distinguished countrycnen have passed away, but their 
memorials cannot perish with them ; while the language lasts their clocjucncc iivc.s, 
and their names wiil be rememberod by a grateful posterity wbilo genius is honoured 
or patriotism revered. Lastly, on the subject of tho Union; the Irish people say, 
THK iMPtmLlL PaRLIAM 1!:NT UAH NOT ATTENDED T3 THEIR PECCMAR WANlfi, NOR 
KEDRESSED 'i'UElR PECULIAR ORIKVANCKS. OUR CHARACTER, SAY THEY, UAS 
BEEN MIBCNDKRSTOOD AND SOMUTINES SLANDERED; OUR FAULTS HAVE BEEN 
MAGNIFIED INTO VICES, AND THE CRIMES OF A FEW HAVE BEEN VISITED ON THE 
NATION. The Irish—the mere Irish—have been derided as creatures of impulse, 
without settled understandings, a reasoning power, or moral sense. They have 
their faults, 1 grieve to say it; but their faults are redeemed hy splendid virtues— 
their sympathies arc warm—their affections are generous—their hearts arc brave. 

• They have rushed into this agitation with at'dour ; it is their nature, when they 
feel strongly, to act boldly—to speak passionately.— Ascribe their excesses to 
THEIR ENTHUSIASM, AND FORGIVE. KKCOl.LF.CT THAT BANK ENTHUSIASM HAS 
BORNE THEM TRIUMPHANT OVER FIELDS OF PERIL AND GLORY—IMPRU.ED THEM 
TO SHED TIIEIB DEAREST BLOOD, AND SPEND THEIR GALLANT LIVES IN DEFENCE 
OF THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. TUE BROKEN CHIVALRY OF FRANCE ATTESTS THE 
VALUE OF THAT FIERY ENTHUSIASM, AND MARKS ITS POWER. Nor IB theif high 
spl^t useful only in the storm of battle; in the hours of adversity it cheers their 
aunolt broken hearts—^lightens their load of misery, well nigh insupportable— 
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sweetens that bitter cap of jiovcrty which thousands of our couatrymen are doomed 
to dhnk. WHA'r IS tukkk tucly great wuicu KMTUUSiAetf has mot won 
POR MAN ? Tub glorious works of art, the immortal PB0OIICT1OM8 OF 

TOE UNOEUSTANOINU, TUB INCREDIBLE LABOURS OF UBROKS AND PATRIOTS FOR 
TIIK SALVATION OP THE LIBEUTIKS OF AIANKIND, HAVE BEEN rROMFTED BY KNTHU- 
KIAS.U, AND !iY LIlTLIi: EUSB. CoLD AND DUl.Ii WERE OUR KXISTENCB JIBKB RBLOW, 
UNIJ-;SS THU )>UEI> MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, STIUIUSD BY ENTHUSIASM, WEBB KONEI'CMISS 
SUMMONED INTO ACTION FOB <}REAT AND NOBLE PUitPONRS—THE OVBRWMBLMINO OP 

VICL, >VU'-EEDNESS, AND TYKASNV-TUB BEC'UUINO AND THE SPBEADINO THE WORLD’S 

VIUTUK, THE world’s HArPINKSS, THE W'OltLD’s FRICKUOM. TilK HAND OP OMJWPO- 
TEN<’E, BY WHOSE TOUCH THIS ISI.AND STATITED INTO EXISTENCE AMIDST THE WATKHi 
WllHTl SURROUND IT, HTAMIMCD UIHIN ITS PEOPLE NOIILK QUALITTES OF TUB INTELlJiCT 
AND HEART. DiKECTKD TO THE WISE PURPOSES FOR WHICH HEAVKN DBBIUMKD 
THEM, TIIKY WILL YET REDEEM, RECKNEUATE, AND EXALT THIS COUNTRY.” 

■ 

'I’ho clecti’ical oiToct of the scene which followed the delivery of these raag> 
niiiueni pussu^cs was unprecedented. The audience wore completely peoc- 
tiate<l by tlie glow of his burning words—touched as if by magic. ‘When we 
<*oiisi<lcr tbe vast variety and extent of ground over which the advocate had to 
travel—tlie comjdicated nature of the iuets with which he had to dual^ speaking 
ostensibly fur the editor of the Nation, and having at the same time to argue 
on the etfect of all the ac^ts and Bpecehes of Mr. O'Connelb we cannot hut 
regard that speech as almost unrivalled in the annals of oratory. It is 
impossible, as we have said, to give an ouliuc, fur less an analysis, of the 
argument. It must be read altogether. Having selected a ilower of rare 
oratorical beauty, wo shall present our readers with a specimen of one of those 
Hashes of gay uud genial humour that enliveued it, which elicited shouts of 
laughter :— 

The ministry were culled on to act against the meetings in this country, and 
Ili(>}r docliucd; they might have legislated and saved the country from confusion or 
coiivulhiuti. Tlie preservers of the public safety decline to do so; they remain ({uiet 
lint il parliuinent breaks up. llis Excellency, of whom 1 speak with profound respect, 
reliros from Ireland for rocreutiou, or for the cultivation of those elegant iUKles^ 
fir which he is so distinguished; the Lord Chancellor bet^es himself to the banks 
of iho'rii.TiiieR, to the charms of Hoyle Farm, to muse on law, or dream of Pope; the 
nolilo SciTetury for Ireland seeks some quiet dell, to lose, if possible, his unclasstc 
reeolleetiuns of Irish polities; the Attorney-General, escaped from the bustle of 
St. Stephen’s to the trancjuillity of home; Mr. Solicitor, calm as ever, is indulging 
in the most agreeable autieipations of the future; tno Prime Minister is gone tu 
Ib'uytou; her Majesty tu soa—Ireland is left, in the most comfortablo manner 
possible, to go head foremost to dostructiou. A happier arrangement of things 
(Miuld not i>c made; life and ]iroperty wore consigned to the mercy of the oouspira* 
tors, and the progress oibtheconspiruey advanced unheeded and unchecked. The 
meeting at ('lontarf is announced: how shall I de.scribe it? A black cloud hung 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the political horizon is overcast ; a dangerous 
activity on the part of the government succeeds a dangerous silence; eourters tly 
to the Irish officials. 'I'he crovFn lawyers prick uj) their ears and say—Hero is 
sedition—where is his Kxcelleney? Here is illegality—where is the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor ? lion* is matter of political expediency—where is the noble Secretary ? What 
welcome news they brought who summoned our English functionaries to return to 
tlie seat of their Irish happiness I Meanwhile time pressed ; Mr. Attorney grew 
ardent, Mr. Solicitor apprehensive; they were, I believe, seen together on tho 
sea shore, straiaiug their eyes towards tbe coast of Englauil, aud, in the agony of 
their cxpectaiioii, exclaiming— 

»‘ Ve gods, annihilAto both time and siioce, 

And inuke two lawyers happy.’ 

They come, they come—the privy council is assembled. I cannot state to you, 
gonllomcn, what passed, or what was said, at the first meeting of that august body; 
tlio liobertson or Gibbon of future times may record. I can tell you what they do— 
they do nothing. The do-nothing policy prevailed, and on Friday they separated, 
having done uothing—with the happy consciousness that they had disonarged thelf' 
duty. Refreshed by shn^p, they reassembled on Saturday. They consider—they 
compose--they publish; and the proclamation is issued at three o’clock, forbidding 
the meeting, for which meeting there were thousands on the march almost at that 
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very^ moment. The Commandcr-in-Cbicf receives his order, and prepares for 
1 >attle; the cannon arc loaded-'thc bayonets are fixed—cavalry mount—and 
forth marches our victorious army, in all * the prido, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war.' It was a gallant sight to see. The advanced guard, by a brisk 
movement, pushed on and seized Aldborough House. The light infantry, protected 
by cavalry, rush forward—the guns are placed in position—the Pigeon-House, 
bristling with cannon, looked awful; the police skirmished; and the Commander- 
in-Chief—what did he do ? bo did all that Julius Csesar, under similar circumstances, 
could have done. It is stated that l$ir Edward Blakeney, at one o'clock, rodu 
down to inspect the troops—approved of what was done—rode home, and dined! 
and if he does not got a peerage for the happy deeds he did that day, justice 
will not be done to Ireland. Such a triumph was never achieved since the re¬ 
nowned day of Irish history, when Brian Beroihroe girded a mighty sword upon 
his giant thigh, and at Clontarf smote the Dane.” 

f 

• We do not think the peroration of the second day equal in beauty to that 
which, concluded the first; but wc shall give our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. The topic of free discussion ha<l already been handled 
Dy the greatest forensic orator of modern times, in whose speeches there Is 
nothing moro remarkable than the quiet and subdued tone of their conclusion, 
as if he considered the victory as already won by his powers. Mr. Whiteside, 
however, reserved the most powerful as well as the most finished portion of his 
speech for the last, possibly in the hope of leaving in the Jury box a topic 
which might excite the sympathies of all. 

It is, however, comparatively easy, with the speech before us, now to cri¬ 
ticise bow it could have been bettor done, and put with more effect; but who 
among us could have spoken it. With undiminished power and splendour, and 
unfailing energies, h<i hud reached the close, touching the hearts, If ho failed 
to convince the understandings, of all who heard him j and gaining for himself 
a fame which will be imperishable in the annals of eloquence. It is idle to com¬ 
pare this with the other speeches made by his associates; none of them, with th<t 
exception, perhaps, of IShcil, came near the mark—although possibly witii a 
prescience of its futility, even he avoided the semblance of argument, and in 
** “his conclusion appeale^^ to the softer sympathies of the human heart. Mr. 
Whiteside’s had a higher and a broader aim. Both were beautiful, but neither 
e^ctive: the eloquence of Demosthenes would not have moved that jury. 
A short extract of Mr. Whiteside’s conclusion is all that we can alfurd to 


** Gentlemen, the whole case is now before you, and is emphatically for your 
decision. You have seen the many instances where the crime of conspiracy was 
attempted to be fastoned on Englishmen, in which English Jui'io.s relus(‘d to con¬ 
vict. In that terrible book containing the State Trials of- England, whore the rtsal 
history of that country is written, there are many instances of truth stilled, justice 

seufFed, and innocence struck down.Even in the days of Cromwell, 

after be had waded through slaughter to thu throne, and under tint sacred names 
of liberty and religion trampled upon both, the <iyrant found the virtue of a jury 
beyond his power. Tho forms of Justice he dare not abolish while an Englishman 
lived; and wc have it upon record that when, in tho ploiiitude of his power, be 
prosecuted for a libel upon himself, there were twelve honest men found who had 
the courage to pronounce a verdict of uot guilty, thus proving—I quote the words 
of a patriot lawyer, who, in reference to that immortal precedent, exclaimed, 
* AVhen all seemed lost, the unconquerable spirit of English liberty survived in the 
hearts of English jurors.’ Gentlemen, the true object of this prosecution is to 

f mt down the freedom of discussion of a great public question. Viewed in this 
ight, all other considerations sink into insignificance. A nation’s rights are in¬ 
volved in the issue—a nation’s liberties are at stake. What won, what preserves 
the precious privileges you now possess ? 'J'he exercise of the right of political 
discussion—free, untrammelled, bold. The laws which wisdom framed—tho insti¬ 
tutions struck out by patriotism, learning, or genius—can they preserve the springs 
of freedom fresh and pure? No; destroy the right of free discussion, and you dry up 
4he sources of your freedom. By the same means by which your liberties were won 
can they be increased or defended. Quarrel not with the partial evils free discus- 
sion creates, nor seek to contract the enjoyment of that greatest privilege within 
the narrow limits timid men prescribe. With the passing mischiefs of its extrava¬ 
gance, contrast the prodigious blessings it has heaped on man. Free discussion 
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aroused the human mind from the torpor of a^jes, taught it to think, and shook tho 
thrones of ignorance anil darkness. Tree discussion gave to Europe the Reforiaa> 
tion, which 1 have been taught to believe the mightiest event in the history of tho 
human race; illuminated the world with the rad^t light of spiritual truth. May 
it shine with steady and increasing splendour! Free discussion gave to England 
the Revolution, abolished tvranny, swept away the monstrous abuses it rears, and 
established the liberties under which we live. Free discussion, since that glorious 
epoch, has not only preserved but purified our constitution, reformed our laws, 
reduced our punishments, and extended its wholesome influence to every portion 
of our political sj^stem. The spirit of inquiry it creates has revealed the secrets 
of nature; explained tlie wonders of creation, teaching the knowledge of the stu- 
pi'iidouB works of God. Arts, science, civilisation, freedom, pure religion, are its 
noble realities. Would you undo tho labours of science, extinguish literature, 
stop the efforts of genius, restore ignorance, bigotry, barbarism, then put down 
free discussion, and you have aceomplished all. Savage conquerors, in the blind¬ 
ness of their ignorance, havo scattered and destroyed the intellectual treasures of 
a great antiquity: those who make war on the sacred right of free discussion, 
without their ignorance, imitate their fury. They may cfieck the expression of 
some thought, which might, if uttered, roueom the liberties, or increnso thu hn])- 
piness of roan. The insidious assailants of this great prerogative of intellectual 
beings, by the cover under which they advance, conceal the character of their 
assault upon the liberties of the human race: they seem to admit the liberty to 

discuss, blamo only its extravagance, pronounce hollow praises on the vutuo of 
freedom of speech, and straightway begin a prosecution to cripple or destroy it. 
'I'lio open de9|)ot avows his ulgect is to oppress or to enslave: resistance is certain 
to encounter his tyranny, and perhaps subvert it. Not so the artful assaUuiit of a 
nation’s rights; ho declares friendship while be wages war, and profebscs aficclioa 
for (he thing lie hates. State prosecutors, if you believe them, are ever tiiu fastest 
friends of freedom : they tell you peace is (Usturt)cd, order broken, by tho excesses 
of tnrlnilent and seditiouM demagogues. No doubt there might be a seeming peace 
—a deathlike stillness—by foprossing tho feelings and passions of men. So in tho 
fairest portions of Europe this day, there is peace, and order, and submission, 
under paternal despotisms, ecclesiastical and uivt). That peace springs from ter- 
• ror, that submission from ignorance, that silence from despair. Who dares diseiisH, 
when with discussion and by discussion tyranny must pcnsli ? Compare the still¬ 
ness of despotism with the healthful animation, thu iiuturaLwarmth, Ihu hold lan¬ 
guage, the proud bearing, which spring from freedom and the consciuiisuoss of its 
possession. Which will you prefer? Insult not the dignity of manhood by sup¬ 
posing that contentment of the heart cun exist under despotism. I'liero may (to 
ilegri'os in its severity, and so degrees in tho sufferings of its victims. Terrihlo 
(he (langurs which lurk under tho calm 8urfac(t of despotic power. The moveinentH 
of the oppressed, will, at times, disturb their tyrant’s tranquillity, and warn him 
tlioir day of vongeuiico or trhmiph may be nigh. But in these happy countries tho 
very sal'ety of tho state consists in the fri'edom of discussion. rartiuJ evils in 
all systems of political governments there must bo; hut their W'orst effects aro 
obviated when their cause is sought for, discovered, considered, discussed. Milton 
has taught a great poHtual truth, in language as instructive as his huhlinicsi 
verse :—‘ For this is not llio liberty which we can hope, that no grievances ever 
should arise in the commonwealth i^tbat let no man in this world expeet; but when 
compluints arc freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, tlien is tho 
utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men look for.’ Suffer tho com¬ 
plaints of the Irish people to bo freely heard ; you want the power to have thmn 
speedily reformed. Their case to-day may be yours to-morrow.—Froborve tho 
right of free discussion as you would cling to life. Combat error with argument— 
raisrepreserilatiou by fact—falsehood witn truth. * For who knows not,’ sailh tli« 
same great writer, ‘that truth is strong—next to the Almighty. Sho needs no 
policies nor stratagems to make her victorious; these are the shifts error uses 
against her power.’ If this demand for a native parliament rest on delusion, dispel 
that delusion by the omnipotence of truth. Why do you love, why do other nations 
honour England ? Are you, are they dazzled by her naval or military glories, the 
splendour of her literature, her sublime discoveries in soience, her boundless wealth, 
her almost incredible labours in every work of art and skill ? No; you love her-— 
you cliog to England, because she has been, for agos past, tho seat of free discus¬ 
sion, and therefore, the homo of rational freedom, and the hope of oppressed men 
throughout the world. Under the laws of England it is our happiness to live. They 
breathe the spirit of liberty and reason. Emulate this day tfie groat virtues of 

Englishroon_their love of fairness, their immovable independenop, and tho sense of 

justice rooted in their nature; these arc the virtues which qualify jurors to decide 
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the rights of their feilow-men. Deserted by fbese, of what avail is the tribunal of 
a jury ? It is worthless as the human body when the living sou) has fled. Prove 
to the accused, from whom, perchance, you widely difler in o[)inio!i, whose liberties 
and fortunes are in your hands, that you are there, not to persecute, but to save. 
Believe me, you will not secure the true interests of England by leaning too severely 
on your couutrymen. They say to their English brethren, and with truth—‘we 
have been at your side whenever danger was to be faced, or honour won. The 
scorching sun of the East, and the pestilence of the West w’C have endured, to 
spread your commerce, to extend your empire, to uphold yoiir glory—the bones 
of our countrymen whitened the holds of Portugal, of Spain, of Franco. Fighting 
your battles they fell; in a nobler cause they could not. Wo have helped to gather 
your imperishable laurels->-wo have helped to win your immortal triumphs. Now, 
in time of peace, wo ask you to restore that parliament you planted hero with your 
laws and language, uprooted in a dismal period of our history, in the moment of 
our terror, our divisions, our weakness—^it maybe—our crimo. Re-establish tho 
Commons on the broad foundation of the people’s choice ; replace the peerage, tJic 
Corinthian pillars of the Capitol, secured and adorned with the strength and splen¬ 
dour of the crown; and lot thtt monarch of England, as in ages past, rule a bril¬ 
liant and united empire in solidity, inagniflconce, and power. When the privileges 
of the English parliament were iiivarlod, that people took the field, struck down 
the monarchy, and dragged their sovereign to tho block. We .shall not bo ready to 
imitate tho English precedent: we shall revere the throne w'hilo we .itrugglo for a 
parliament, its Hurc.st bulwark. 'I'hnt Institution you prizu so highly, which fos¬ 
ters your wealth, adds to your prosperity, and guards your freedom, was ours 
for six hundred years. Restore the blessing, and we shall ho content. This 
prosecution is not essential fur the maintenance of the authority and prerogalivo 
of the crown. Our gracious sovereign needs not slate prosecutions to seouru her 
prerogatives, or preserve her power. She? has tho unbought loyalty of a chival¬ 
rous and gallant people. The arm of authority she requires not to raise. The 
glory of her gentle reign will he—she will have ruled, not by tlie sword, but by the 
affections—that the tiue source of her power has been, notin tho terrors of the 
law, but in the hotirts of her people. Your puticnco is exhausted. If 1 liuve 
spoken in any degree suitably to the subject, I have sjmken as 1 could have wished; 
but if, as you may think, deficienlly, 1 have spoken as I could. Do you, from what 
has been said, and from the better avguraent.s which may have been omitted, to be 
suggested by your manly nnd(!rstandlngs and your honc.st hearts, give a verdict 
consistent with justice, yet loaning to liberty; dictated by truth, yet inclining to 
the side of accused inen, struggling against the weight, and power, aiid Intluoucc' 
of the crown, and prejudice more overwhelming still; a verdict to bo upplaudod, 
not by a party, but by the impartial monitor within your breasts; a verdict becom¬ 
ing the high spirit of Irisli gentlemen, and worthy tho intrepid guardians of (lie 
rights and liberties of a free people.” 

The result of this momorablu trial is too well known to nccil any comnuuit 
here ; but this speech was the k<?y-st')no in the arch <if Mr. ‘^^'hite.si(le’s ibiluiie. 
Attorneys /locked around him, and retainers /lowed in froiii all directions, lie 
was, upon several occasions, taken as special counsel to circuits other than his 
own; and what was possibly the highest tribute to his j)owcrs, he was perstinally 
requested by Mr. O’Connell to argue the motion for a new trial—a task of much 
diOieuIty, as well as delica<;y, which he performed with ability and manliiic.s.s. 
This continued strain upo.i his powers i>roved too great for a constitution 
naturally delicate, and overtasked by incessant toil; he was seized with an 
illness so sovci'e as to oblige him to recruit his health by a relaxation from 
professional labours, at a time, too, when the gates of oflicc seemed opening to 
receive him, Ile.posc from toil, and a removal to a milder climate, were rc<*om- 
jiiended. lie proceeded, accordingly, to Italy, when, jiftor a residence of two 
years, he has returned, with phy.sical energies recruited, and, as his recent c/Forts 
have proved, with his mental powers as active, bi'Illiant, and vigorous as ever. 

These }'c«ys of travel wore not, however, spent unjjro/itjtbly in that classic 
land, so rich with the spoils of time, llis leisure hours w'crc amused bv 
collecting materials which have since been published ; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the assaults of some reviewers, his work on Italy has been most 
successful. The first edition, within a few weeks after its appearance, was 
rapidly sold olT, and anotlier is now published. There are lew instances 
on record of eminent lawyers bciug successful in tho field of litcrutu)*o : 
ordinary avocatioas are of a nature to unfit them for its cultivation. 
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dnlies of a profo^sionul life arc so ntuUifarions, and ao barnflAinpf« that it 
is iiiiposKible for any oiu* occiipicil by theui to keep up with the history of 
lo>‘(‘i}iJi countries, or to bo fannlnu’ wit!» thoir evor-f>liif’tin<i fortunes: fuels now 
1 o liiiii, to others nuiBtnocossuvily ho iuiniliar j uml if Whitosido'a **Italy " is olv 
iMixi(;us to those eonstiros, to eoiiiUorhalunco thoniit has inuny luorilH. it ron- 
t/(iiiHiiincb rare and \aluablc‘ information upon tlie various judicial codes, which 
lire ('xaiiiined aud diseuhsed with the exporiuuco of a lawyer, and the NU<;Rcity of 
:i btatesinnu. Ilis stylo is always lively and animated, 'i'here is a froHlniess and 
a graphic power in his deserijiUons, which show that if the graver duties of his 
[irol'essiou did not oceii[iy his time, his powers arc of versatility sullicient to 
enalile him to attain hij>h emlmuieo in another ilold, in which so many of his 
bvetliron liuve made siudi si;;nal failun^s. 

If is very unuBiial that after so long an absence from the duties of his profes¬ 
sion, a lawyer should at once fesume the position he had occupied; lait no 
socincr had Jllv. Whiteside’s return to this country been made known, than tho 
lull stream of buhiness once more flowed in upon him. Upon his own circuit 
< specially, where bis absence was felt, his reappunrauce was hailed with 
dtdinlit, us w(‘ll liy the jiublie as by his associates, with whom his gay and 
buoyant spirits nmlve him an CHiieeial favourite. 

We eome now to the t'lonmel trials, which must be so fi esh in the recolh e- 
liitn of all our romlers, us to reipurc no preface. Mr. Whiteside was retained 
for Mi'ssrs. iSinilh O’llrieii aud AleagUcr, aud althougli it would be im|)OHsil»lo 
to snrjiass the sjiec'cli wc have just lieen discussing, jet his defence in lJu'so 
I'uscs was in iwery way worthy of his former fame ; and to judge by eontomjio- 
raiy reports tin* triumph of the orator was not lew* cojnplcte, and the efleet iiinm 
Ilis audience almost unexampled. Of tlie two speeches delivered hj him upon 
tIios<‘ occasions, we prefer that in the ease of O’Hrien, which is charac*- 
lei'isc'd by laaiij of thus(* appeals so touching and so piissl.onalc which distin¬ 
guished his detenee of 0’(‘onnell. Ilia siH'ech in dclence of Mr. Meaglu*!* was 
mor(‘ renuu'iwdile as an arnumeut; and fur clearncsi of htulement and lucid 
avi‘ani><'ment of detail, as well as logical power, cannot h(‘ siirpas-ed. 'J'liis b> illinnt 
ili'.jihiy of forensic ability was, however, in vain. 'I’he facts could neither lH*gain- 
'•aved nor eontradicled ; and although the defence was iuost ingeiilous and 
skiltul, it was uphill work from the first. The defence set up for Air. O'Jlrh'U 
s\as, that his inlention luulnol been to levy Mur, butto avoiil arrest. Not hav¬ 
ing the good foj'lime to hear the gifted advocate u|ion this occasion, we are mi* 
able to oiliT any uhservatioiis of our own upon Ins pcribriuauce, but wc shall 
yive a short exti'aet from a contemporary of the prc.ss:— 


“ 1( was a heautiful ami sustained piece of hiyic, ullh one leading thought, de- 
\eloping one ii)t<‘iit, pointing to on** object, and (‘leariy divtinguishnig (hat iuli'iit 
.'Old (li.iL olij(‘e( amidst a li(‘<7|» of aeeusatioiis and a host of eireuiustanci'S. . . . 

Tin* eliani<‘h r ol the siieeeh might hn\<'heon uiUieip.il ed from the rnilnre of the 
ert>.s.( s.iniinaliim ; hut <.-v<‘n the mode of (‘xamination, utile and ingenious us it uas, 
could afford lit 11<' idea of tin* exquisi^* tact uilli Hhieli (h li(*ate points w ere touehed: 
ol the inevitable toree withuhieh discre[ianeies aud cinittadictiotisHen* made inani- 
lest, of llie playful wit and graceful raillery with which absurd allegatnms and 
^mcrile detail, vm re ruUeuhd, of tliu indignant and stinging sarcasm mill wliieli 
uieuiniess and hi>])ov>ness> were scourged, of tin* p.(s<^ioiiate outbursts with >^liioli 
treachery and injustice wen di*noimeed, or of the no Icss touidihig and heui li (tiding 
Ujipeal with whndi the imilchb'ss addre.ss was rinsed. And one liostih* passion diil 
tile advocate ruitf agaiiibt his cOient or his cause, not a pr«>jiidi(‘e did he ivmind, not 
a seurnlity did he pain, m»t a conventional efi(|iiette or propriety did he outrage. 
'J'he judges have nothing to eavil at, the crown has nothing to rc'sent. It was ex¬ 
quisitely judh ions and lull of tact. At times not the most inddferent spectator, 
attracted by the merest euiiosity, could seem to enjoy the blunder of a witness, 
tho liuniour oi the eross-esumlnation, or tin* wit and playfulness of the advocate 
more than Mr. Smitii O'Urim; but when m hi> iiiagnilieeiit appeal ttiis gifted 
lawyer ulUided to the linie.liormred family. In tin' X'lierablu junllar, to tho 
youthful children, to the loud and tremhliiig w'de, who clung tn hope, and would give* 
iier heart’s lilood to save tin* object of her youthlul uiCcction—tlieu and then alone— 
])ride, and strength, and finmu'ss gave way, aswiili one sweep, and tiu* brother, 
tlio 8un, the father, the husband, burst into* u flood of tears, that welled up from 
Ills full heart. Ills nearest relations were convulsed with agony; peraous bowed 
thoir heads and wiped the fust flowing tears from their eyes; the judges wore nearly 
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orerroastererl by tbo cmottons of men, and ovcry eye ami heart in the assembly 
paid its silent homage to the power of tho advocate/' 

Wc think this enthusiastic encomium fully justified by the following ex¬ 
tract—the only one our space permits us to give—of this powerful speech:— 

** I hare observed upon the evidence, and considered, so far as my humble ability 
yvould permit, the great question involved in this solemn trial—namely, the guilty 

intent of thu prisoner.Where can he 

expect a temperato consideration of his motives and entire political career ? His 
hope must alone be where tho law has placed it—in tho honour, the integrity, 
the discernment, the humanity of a jury. A |ampart of defence that Jury was de¬ 
signed to be to accused men, prosecuted for political conduct or political excesses, 
by tho weight and power of the crown. Judge| must be unbending—juries may 
regard the frailty of human nature. Juries—sprung from the people—should cast 
the ample shield of their protection around their fellow-subject, where they can 
believe his heart, his motive, and his purpose were not guilty, equivocal although 
certain of his acts may be. Such the high office designed fur you in that famous 
constitution, whose foundations have been laid in the deepest wisdom—which has 
' has been through successive ages cemented by the patriot's blood, and consecrated 
in the martyr’s fire. Yuur countryman, your felluw mortal, is in your power. 
The boast of British law is, that it abhors the shedding of human blood— 
yield to its honign principles, tn thn generous impnlsos of your nature, nn<1 

stand between the prisoner and his grave. Review his life. From his mother's 
breast he drunk in a love of country—from a father’s patriotic example, 
tho passion grew to a dangerous height. He has indulged, perhaps, a vision, 
to the peril of life, that Ireland might bo a nation, and you her guides to 
wealth and greatness. In his childhood he heard that the Union with England 
was carried by corruption. He heard it from an Irish senator whom money could 
not purchase—whom,a title could not bribe—who gave his honest vot(>, and would 
have freely given his life, to save tho perishing constitution of his country. That 
father recounted to my client what Plunket, Bushe, and Gratttan spoke on I he 
last memorable night of our national existence—how ho had been persuaded by 
the gravity of their arguments, transported by their eloquence, and borne 
away by their patriotic ardour. His youthful imagination, fired by a sense of 
Ireland’s wrongs, dvfolt on the days when we had a gentry and a senate with in¬ 
tense constancy, and the passion grew that he might restore a parliament to the 

land ho loved.His true ofIV-nce is, that ho 

courted for you what is England’s glory, and blessing, and pride. Deeply he may 
have erred in pursuit of this darling object—will you avenge his misdirected 
patriotism by a dreadful death? You may do so, and no earthly imlucH'inc'nt will 
tempt me to say, if you pronounce the awful sentence of guilty—that you have not 
given tho verdict conscience commanded. If his countrymen condemn my client, 
he will be ready to meet his fate in tho faith of a Christian, and with the lirmnoss 
of a man. The last accents of his lips will breathe a prayer for Ireland’s happi¬ 
ness, Ireland’s constitutional freedom. The dread moment that shall precede his 
mortal agonies will be consoled, if, through his sufferings and his sacrifict*, some' 
system of government shall arise—such ns 1 aver has never hero existed—wise, 
comprehensive, impartial, and, above all, consistent, which may conduct to wealth, 
prosperity, and greatness, the country he Jias loved, not wisely, perhaps, hut too 
well. Would to God Mr. Smith O’Brien were my only client. The future happi¬ 
ness of an honourable, ancient, loyal family, is here at stake. The church, the bar, 
tho senate, furnish relatives near and dear to this unhappy gentleman, who, 
although they diff’or with him in political opinion, have hastened to give to him 
brotherly consolation this melancholy day, Ireland has been tl^ scene of their 
benevolent exertions—the source of their joy, their pride; her misery has been 
their affiictton, her gleams of prosperity their delight. With broken hearts, should 
you consign the prisoner to the scaffold, they must henceforth struggle on through 
a cheerless existence, labouring in sorrow for the land they love. A vcncrablu 
lady, who has dwelt amidst an affectionate tenantry, spcndini^ her income where 
it was raised, diffusing her charities and her blcssitigs around, awaits now, with 
trembling heart, your verdict. If a verdict consigning her beloved son to death, 
that heart will quickly beat no more. Alas I more dreadful still—six innocent 
children will hear from your lips whether they are to be strip^md of an inheritance 
which has descended in this family for ages—^whether they are to bo di-iven, 
fatherless and beggared, upon the world, by the rigour of a barbarous and cruel 
law—^whether they are to be restored to peace and joy, or plunged into tbo utter¬ 
most depths of black despair. There is another who clings to hope—hope, may 
it be bleascd in you I Her life’s blood would bo gladly shed to save the oDject of 
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Imr youthful affection—^you will not eonsign her to an untimely crave 1 In a case 
of iloubt, at the very worbt, lot a father’s pity be awakened—a husband’s lovo be 
moved. Let justice bo administered—but justice in mercy. In no pitiful strains 
do T seek compassion for mj client, even in this case of blood. I ask it soh^mnly, 
ill the spirit of our free coustituliun—in accordaneu with the rooted principles of 
onr common law. In this great cause between the suliject and the oTOwn, 
those great prineiples ought to shine out in glorious pertection. A verdict of 
iietpiittal, in accordance with thoso divine doctrines, will not bo a tritunpb over 
the law, but the triumph of the law. 'Wheu the sovereign seals, by her corona¬ 
tion oath, the great compact between the people and the crown, slio swears 
execute, in allher judgments, justice in mercy. '1 nut same justice }ou administer-.- 
no rigorous, remorseless, sanguinary code—but justice in mercy. Where, as here, 
the crime consists in the intent of the heart, and you can believe that intent not 
treasonable, or even doubtful, tlicn.tiy the solemn obligation even of coldest duty, 
}ou should yield to mercy. In notliing, though at an inmiea<.urab]c distance still, 
do men on earch so neai'Iy uppfoax'h the attributes of the Almighty ns in the 
ndininistration of Justice. Divine justice will be tempered with mercy, or dismal 
will bo our fate. As you hope for mercy from the great Judge, grant it this day. 
The awiul issues of life and death are in your hands—do Justice in niorcy. The 
lust faint murmur on your quivering lips will lie for miTcy, ere the iminorlal 
s]iint will take its tiight to, ] trust, a better and a brighter world.” 

AVc must now bring to a close our sketch of this distinguished advocate, who 
lias recalled to the memory of their surviving confemjiorarics the palmy days of 
Irish clocpiencu. Tliusc groat men, whose names ruiloct sueli lustre upon our 
hi.story, have passed away from the scene of their labours and their triiunphs— 
tliey h.'ive perished; but the genius xvhich inspired them lias lived. Mood, and 
(Iraltan, nud (.'urran, and Jlusho (who spoke with the lips of an angel)—all, 
.sll are gone, but their memory is enshrined in tlm countryr of their aircclioiiH } 
with the land which gave them birth, it is linked in iiu])orishablc assuoialloii:— 

*' Tlicf>e potrlotv through a genui al doom, • 

Have ffwt.pt the column from their toml> { 

A itiigliticr luouument cominaud 
The mountain* ot tin ir native laud i 
Thcro iKuiibi the muNO to vtrunacr’* eje, 

Tliu tvc« ol those who caunol dio," 

Like the projihet of old, tlie mantle of their gonins dia.s deseemhid ; and 
if li-oin that dim and unknown shore, wliiib lies fur away bt‘yond the range of 
mortal ken, xve couhl imagine these departed sjnrils looking down upon this 
(lihti'neted land—the country of their birth, their passion, an<l their glory—liow 
gi'eal wonhl be their joy to seo that it has fallen upon a sueeessor not unworthy 
ol their fame. Ifow nineli greater eonid they knuxv that his heart is aiiinmted 
by the pure and lofty patriotism xvlireh inspired their own. 

W'i' must now take our leave oflVIr. Whiteside. In tin* jinme ofhis ycai’s anil 
the lull Hush of fame, it i^ not likely he will be left much lunger labouringiii the 
I .‘inks of that profession of which he is so distinguished an ornament, lie will soon 
be called upon to enter a higher spbere than any he has yet oeenjiied. Ills 
step may be even now on the ihri'shold. Will he, when surrounded by the 
i'ascinations of tbo iinpi‘rial senatui” maintain in august n-sscmblies tliosu great 
truths of which iu the forum he lias been the intrepid advocate ? Will he pass 
unscathed through the jierilous ordeal of political life, or will the impetuous 
enthusiasm of his ardent nature wither under the smiles or quail beioro tho 
iVowns of power i Will he remain great, brave, and true, in her varying for¬ 
tunes to that eounlry wlio.se storms have lifted him to fame, identifjiug himself 
xvith her interests, and assisting in her regeneration? When these stoniiH Imve 

f iasscd away, xvlien the cloud whi«b has lowered above her fortuu(*s shall have 
icen succei'ded by a sercniT sky, will he defend her character, and shield her 
fame, *u high jdaces, with the same triumphant eloimonec with which ho has vin. 
dieated inuoecncc and bafllud ojipression j or will the intrepid advocate subside 
into tbo adroit politician? A new page in the history ofliia country 1ms opened 
before him: in what cliarnetorH shall some future historian inscribe his name 
there? The jmst is illumiimted with the nam(*s of those great men who have 
])rceedcd him: shall the future derive bistre from his? (lifted with their 
powers, will he follow in their footsteps ? Fawning not upon jiower, nor yield¬ 
ing to faction, nor dismayed by clamour, shall that fame be his, which shall 
cudurc when bronze has mouldered, and when marble has crumbled into dust ? 
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THK poon LAWb, POTATO WBEAHK, AND TREE TRADIF. 


Thcrl can bo no question that from 
^he beginning of the year 1H4H the 
ftate of this country has asbiuncd a 
very disastrous aspect. A renewed 
and extensive failure of the potato 
crop has added greatly to the suifor- 
ings of the poor, and increased the 
perplexities which have involved all 
other clus'^es of society. The burthen 
ofpoorri^tes has l)ecome intolerable 
to a people who have been themselves 
the principal sufFcrers from the loss of 
their crops; and the prospect of the 
aggravation of the pressuio during the 
eiibuiug year from the conttutied and 
inercasing distress and dotitntion m 
the country, has paralysed the energies 
even of the most sanguine and the 
most resolute. The peeuliar e^jls of 
the present system of pocu’ laws in Ire¬ 
land, and their great inaptitude fur 
such a country, Ipns also naturally 
tended to ehoch nil exertion to pre¬ 
vent an increase of the rates, ns the 
most active and well-disposed proprie¬ 
tor finds that all the employment he 
can give to his poow'is of little avail 
without an extensive co-oporation 
among his neighbours, which it is, 
from various causes, impracticable to 
attain, wliile the ill effects of a system 
by which siuh vast iiutn])ers are fed 
upon public doles have, itia too plain, 
only increased their imlolence and in¬ 
disposition to earn their bread by 
manly exertion. This system, con 
tinned in one shape or other since the 
Labour-ratc Act was jiassed, while it 
is fast swallowing up all private pro¬ 
perty, has, at tlse same time, ]irodueed 
incaleulable evils, in rendering the 
mass of the population listless and 
dead to every feeling of independence, 
an effect peculiarly disastrous in the 
case of the Irish peasantry. Alto¬ 
gether the prospects of the country 
are most gloomy, the very opposite to 
those which a well-ordered statu should 
exhibit. 

Various attempts have boon made to 
arrest our downward jirogress, and to 
correct the system uf legislation that 
has been inflicted upon us. With this 
flew, and with the very desirable ob¬ 


ject of raising a national spirit in tho 
country, the Irish Council was, in the 
summer of 1847, founded by a few 
men of great talents and of sincere 
and patriotic intentions. It failed, 
however—from what causes it would 
now be useless to in<|uire. The 
Coun\.ii of National l^istrcss and 
Safety, composed of such of the Irish 
members of parliament of all political 
]>arties as cho^e to attend, was not pro¬ 
ductive of any better results. All the 
principal grievances of the time were 
ill both these soeietles enlarged upon, 
and formed tho tlieme, with many, 
of eloquent declamation. The vast 
sums expended under the Labour-rate 
Act upon useless works—tlio iiiei cas¬ 
ing burthen of poor rates—tlie dee.iy 
of maiiuf.ictni’es and of jiroductive iu- 
dustiy in general, and the hlunduring 
legislation of the VVhig government 
were not forgotten, hut, we are con¬ 
strained to believe, withnseertt de¬ 
termination on the part of m.iny who 
held this language to take no step that 
would tffect tho removal of that go¬ 
vernment. 

While these fruitkss attempts wore 
made to bi log some relief to tlie prt ss- 
ing evils of the country^ the distress of 
tho people, combined with the astound¬ 
ing politic.il events on the continent of 
Kuropc*. emboldened tlie haders of 
disaffection to exeile relx llion, ainl, as 
a mode of remedying the grievaiu os of 
the ]M‘nple, to intiodiice eonfusion and 
a total prostration of the lights of 
projicrty', which could have ended in 
nothing Imt massa>rc and bloodshed. 
We certainly give the jireseiit go>erii- 
ment full credit for tlieir activity in 
])reventingan actual outbreak; but ^^e 
must, at tlie same time, express our th cj» 
conviedon that tlieir general policy 
and legislation towarils this country 
coulil only b.ave the effect of adding 
fuel to tho Ikime of discontent and dis¬ 
affection. Where tlure is a country 
in which landlords aie without vents, 
tenants overburtliened and cripphd by 
taxation, and n ))eoplc demoralised, 
and at the same time in ilistress and 
penury, is it to he wondered that they 
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should become the prey of traitors and 
of agitators who aro only wanting in 
courage to become traitors. 

Whilst wo are writing, a now na- 
ftociution has sprung uj), the object 
of which is to procure a periodical 
session of the Imperial Parliament ii> 
Dublin. This scheme has also had its 
<»rigiu in the disgust generated in tho 
piililic mind by the mischievous enurn* 
of recent legislation ; but we cannot 
conceal our fears that it will be found 
only a delusion, calculated to distract 
attention from tl»e real source of our 
ini^'ry, while It will serve the purposes 
of c-orrnpt men, who will endeavour 
tf> maintain theii* popularity hy a noisy 
agitation for a project which tln*y 
know is not likely to meet the supjiort 
of any English party in the imperial 
parliamunt, and will, therefore, never 
bring them into any rial collision with 
the ministry. I.ikc the frisli C’ouncil, 
this sociity consists of men of every 
])olitieal hue; and we ureatly lament 
that ill, perliaps tho noeessaiy consti¬ 
tution of this iiody there should bo 
found an opening tlirough w-’liich 
fraud and iinjmsture may rear its de¬ 
formed head, while all the crying 
evtisof tlie land are still left unre- 
drc'sed. 

While we thus pass in review the 
various abortive atttunpts that have 
been made to raise us from our 
VI retched condition, it is far from our 
intention to engender a fediiig of apa¬ 
thy or despair iu the public mind. On 
the contrary, our great object is to 
direct public attention to llio real 
source of tile disastrous Itgislatioii 
tli.it has liceu pursued tomieet tlie ca- 
l.nnily with which we have been af¬ 
flicted. It is time for the country t<» 
look the (jiiestion boldly in tho face. 
It is now lieeome abundantly inaififest 
to all who do not wilfully shut their 
( yes, that tlie oceurrenoo of tho potato 
disease was made the pretext only for 
ail entire eliange of the eoininercial 
system from one of protection to free 
trade. Instead of the adoption of effi¬ 
cient measures of an extraordinary 
character, to meet an extraordinary 
eirierg''iiey, Ireland and its ealaniity 
only served the ohjeets of those who 
had long conleinpl ited the entire 
overthrow of protection to domestic 
industry in all its branches; and, iu 
fact, occupied but a subordinate place 
in the thoughts of btaUsmeii. In any 


respect this mode of dealing with our 
calamity has been mischievous in its 
consequences to us. It was a very in- 
vidious position for Ireland to lie 
placed in, that tho whole of tho pro¬ 
tected classes In England should attri¬ 
bute to UH their defeat in the struggle, 
and the very prominent and marked 
part which the great'majority of tha 
Irish momhers took in tlic total de¬ 
struction of tho protective system has 
only recoiled on themselves and their 
constituents, and been the fiiiitful 
source of all the injurious legislntimi 
under which we have since groaned. 
Mr. O’Connell had for soini* years se¬ 
ceded from parliament, tinrUr the alle¬ 
gation that Irish members could <'ff«‘et 
no good for their country in an Inqie- 
rin) rurliument; but the inomeut tiio 
repeal of the oorn-l.sw^fi and tlie other 
nie.'isurcs of free trade were proposed 
in IH40, lie went over to London, and 
arrayed ail flic Irisli nieiiihers over 
whom he had influence, the fcprosiui- 
tatlves of an entirely agricultural 
country, in direct hostility to the 
Enelish agricultural parkv»aiid thus 
witli strange inconsistency, the eorii- 
laws were destroyed by a man who 
never ceased to attribute the wretch¬ 
edness and poverty of Irehiinl to tho 
loss of protection to her iotlnstrv, ns 
resulting from life Actof Union. It is 
in vain to pretend that theie was any 
opposition from any quarter to thu 
most effective measures to meet Irish 
famine, even to tlu* temporary susjieii- 
sioii of the corn-laws ; hut there was 
the strongest opposition to an entire 
pennaiH'iit change of j»oIicy,^nd to 
the laws that were carried mr the 
abolition of jirotectinn. So far from 
free trade and political economy lieing 
a rem(‘dy for the fainine, it is now ge¬ 
nerally allow'Cil, that the most effeetivo 
measures for its relii'f were those 
adopted in 181.3, by the forinatinn of 
diqiots of food tlirouglioiit tlie coun¬ 
try, by the agency of government j 
but tills mode of relief was in violutum 
of tlie princljiles of political economy, 
and was abandoned by the Wliig go- 
vermnent on that gromnl, in 184(», 
ami this ahandomiient was one jtrinei- 
pa) ground of tlieir liaving nioiirso 
to the new poor-law, as the only alter 
n.itive, when tliey refuscsl an_> longer 
to use extraorilinary moans of provid¬ 
ing food for the people. Political 
I'Conoiny was also an obstacle to the 
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employment of inone;y on railways, or 
any other productive investment which 
would have given, to the people bread, 
without their being a burthen upon 
-the poor rates. 

‘ Thus almost all the remedies pro¬ 
vided by the legislature to meet an ab¬ 
normal state of things, arising from a 
suddeu calamity, were founded upon 
principles applicable only to the ordi¬ 
nary state of socieiy, and accordingly 
they were greatly deficient. There 
was great loss of life from famine and 
pestilence; and although the relief 
afforded was far from being effectual, 
the expense entailed upon an impo¬ 
verished country was vastly increased 
hy the refusal of government to inter¬ 
fere with the course of private trade, 
and the necessity thus arising to pur- 
ohaso food from thu private importers 
who, ill defiance of all the theory of 
free trade, were the real monopolists 
during the year of famine. I’he Labour- 
rate ActV which has also saddled us 
with such crushing burthens, was 
likewise supported upon a principle 
ready cut from Adam Smith, and that 
science which now excludes every 
other idea from the minds of our 
ruling statesmen. This was plainly 
.avowed by the prime Minister himself, 
in a late debate ori^ a motion intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
with the view of enforcing the apjili- 
cation of any future relief loans for 
Ireland to reproductive works. On 
that occasion the waste of money ex¬ 
pended under the Labour-rate Act was 
strongly urged, but every argument 
was by Lord John Russell by tho 
notable dogma, that government could 
not go into the labour market and em¬ 
ploy the destitute on useful works. 
Breaking stones and filling ditches 
were the only works that do not inter¬ 
fere with the private employment of 
labour, and to carry out this principle 
of abstract science, Ireland is mulcted 
in overwhelming taxation. 

The repeal of the corn-laws, at tho 
dictation of the Anti Corn-Law 
League, was the first strong manifes¬ 
tation of the absolute sway of the new 
principles of political economy. A 
most plausible picture was then drawn 
of its advantages to Ireland even, .and 
a great parade was made of the re¬ 
moval of the police tax from tho 
county cess to the consolidated fund, 
to enable the farmers the better tu 
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encounter foreign competition. How 
grossly has the expectation of reduced 
taxation been falsified. A poor rate, 
amounting, in most cases, to a fourth 
of the annual value of the land—m 
many, to one-half—in not a few, to 
the whole value, and a greatly in¬ 
creased county cess, are pretty sen¬ 
sible evidence of the folly of all such 
expectations. The great majority of 
the Irish members, led on by the late 
Mr. O’Connell, turned the scjile in 
the House of Commons in favour of 
tho djjstruction of the corn-laws: ho 
was influenced hy the feeling often 
avowed by him—a desire to break 
down the English aristocracy; hut 
Ireland, perhaps, ha<s only met with a 
just retribution, in being itself reduced 
to misery and desolation. Instead of 
uniting firmly with tlie English agrl- 
cultural party to resist the encroach- 
inents of the Manchester school, Ire- 
lantl led the van in an assault upon the 
landed interest; and any party in the 
House of Commons to guard the in¬ 
terests of that extensive portion of the 
population, which derives its subsist¬ 
ence from agriculture, was completely 
broken up, and through that breach 
entered the New Poor-law, the La¬ 
bour-rate Act, the Temporary Relief 
Act, and all that train of destructive 
enactments which, while they com¬ 
pletely impoverish and cripple the 
landlord and fanners, must necessarily 
disable them from employing the arti¬ 
san and the labourer, and llms leave 
him to destitution and siarvatiun. 
Often has the principle been asserted 
in Ireland, that the famine was an im¬ 
perial caluitiity, nrsd should he borne 
by the whole state. If this principle, 
contended for hy men of all parties at 
the^ruat liotundo in(‘eting of peers 
and commoners in 1847, hud been ad¬ 
mitted by the legislature, it would have 
gone a great way towards alleviating 
our distresses; hut, after the conduct 
of the Irish members on the corn-law 
question, was there any prospect of tlic 
English agricultural members or their 
constituents enduring taxation to re¬ 
lieve a country which had left them 
to struggle in future, unprotected, 
(q^ainst foreign competition? No other 
conduct could naturally have been 
expected from them, than that they 
should join in the outcry raised in 
England against the endless burthen 
of Irish {)ovcrty, and vote for the new 
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poor-law, and all the catalogue of con¬ 
fiscating legiVation; and thus is the 
failure of the Uotundo meeting to pro- 
. (luce (any effect, though so influential 
from its numbers and respectability, 
easily accounted for. It is true that 
Lord Stanley succeeded in carrying 
.s(>veral important amendments in the 
Poor-law Hill in the House of Lords, 
which would have greatly mitigated 
its pressure; hut the fatal effects of 
the conduct of the Irish members on 
the question of the corn-laws rendered 
it impossible for any of his political 
friends in the lower house t* join in 
1lj(> att(‘in]d, and Ireland was left to 
bear the full Siwerity of the ministerial 
bill ; no Knglish member nould un¬ 
dertake tlie uiqxtpular task of oppos¬ 
ing a nieasun' which was Indd forth 
a.s, in future, relieving England from 
the burthen of Irisli poverty. Wo 
would call upon our rt'adei's to consi¬ 
der the effect of the conduct of our 
own r(q)r(jscnfativcs, the majority of 
whom, we boldly say, have brought 
upon us all the evils of recent legi^la- 
ti<m. 'J’liey have sacrifiued the inte- 
re.its of Ireland to aggrandise the great 
cajutalists of Manclicst^r, and this they 
did with the view of enioying the smiles 
and favour of the Whig ministry; 
they have completely abandoned and 
disgusted the representatives of the 
landed interest in lilngland ; they 
have suieidully thrown the whole 
weight of tl)(‘ir influence into the scale 
in favour of ('obden and llriglit, who 
merely used tlio potato funiinu as a 
pretext to carry their ow'ii views, and 
the consequeTice has been not nicrely 
the rep(>al of the corn-l^ws, but what 
every man of common sense, who is 
a<'<]uaint('d wUli the workings of party 
in the House of (.\uninons, must have 
foreseen, the fohil disruption o4 any 
[tarty in that house to |)ruteet the 
landed interest, botli in England and 
Ireland, from injurious legislation. 
It is one of (be most absurd assertions 
that ever was attempted to be pawned 
on a besotted [tcople, that the 105 
Irish members have no influence in 
the legislature. Tliis is every day in 
the mouths of the repeal members, 
and instilled by their press ; and it is 
well cjdeulated to stMwo the designs <»f 
corrupt men. who wish to c(»nibinetho 
two objects of Uteping uj) agitation 
and at the same time of withdrawing 
public attention from their purliamen- 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXCV. 


tary conduct, as being not worthy of 
regard, from the alleged inability to 
effect any good for Ireland. Ile^lind 
the dust thus raised by (^(itation, there 
is scarcely a repeal member that docs 
not drive a j>rofltnb1o trade with mi- 
nrsters for his vote, since the day that 
bis vote on the corn-lawN brought 
them into power, and they are become 
completely indifferent to the ruin 
which the principles and policy of tbo 
government have brought on the 
country, whoso interests they were 
elected to represent. A feeble oppo¬ 
sition made by them on a few isolated 
points, is but a wretched compensation 
for all the mischief which their gene¬ 
ral support enables them to effeef, 
while it has greatly increased the in¬ 
dignation and conteinjit which their 
utter abandonment of the agricultural 
and Protectionist jxirty in [larliament 
has given rise to. What independent 
English member would fc(d any heart 
to projiose any measure to h(*ii(*flt Ire¬ 
land or its impoverishcil jieople, when 
ho reflects on the treatment which 
Lord Georpo Hentinck’s lluilway Hill 
received from tjie Irish members?— 
who unanimously approved of it otiu 
day, hut after n visit to tlio minister, 
two-thirds of them either voted against 
it, or absented themselves at the divi¬ 
sion, and those tlie very inenihers who ^ 
clamour loudest on the ferttli* to])ie of 
Irish poverty and starvation. AVho 
would not feel disgust, when lie se(>s 
the Irish reprcsenlativet make such a 
barefaced sacriflee of the public good 
to their own private views, and for tbo 
future discontinue all attempts to ser> e 
her ? 

Hut it really seems to be the setthul 
purpose of the majority of our rejire- 
sentatives to excite the animosity of 
the English members, and ]au ticulnrly 
of that party among them with wboui 
our common interest should induce 
them to make common cause, aiul to 
provoke them to hostile votes against 
Ireland. In the last session, the same 
system of conduct was pursued, which 
could only have the effect of prevent¬ 
ing the formation of any [larty to pro¬ 
tect the inicTcsIs of the agricultural 
population. If wo examine their votes, 
they would only increase the Irritation 
vdiich they had in privtous sessionn 
raised. The period for which the in¬ 
come-tax was imposed on England was 
about to expire, and its renewal was 
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oppoaed b; the agricultural party in 
England as very onerous upon the 
farmers who had now lost all protec¬ 
tion. In this opposition the)' were 
joined by the urban population; but 
the Irish members, whose constituents 
are not subject to the tax, came down 
to the house in a body, and were the 
principal means of imposing an unpo. 
pulartax upon England. It maybe 
said that the revenue could not hear 
so large a loss : hut the question really 
raised was between direct taxation and 
the indirect taxation of customs and 
excise; and the income-tax was sup¬ 
ported as essential to a free-trade 
policy. Were free-trade and polilical 
economy such boons to Ireland, that 
her representatives for thenj sliould 
excite a prejudice against their coun¬ 
try in the breasts of Englishmen, by 
imposing an unpopular tax upon them? 
Could there be a worse method de¬ 
vised of obtaining a mitigation of the 
pressure of the poor-law in Ireland? 
It is very well if it does not procure 
us the blessings of the income-tax, in 
addition to other taxation. 

The votes of the majority of the 
Irish members for the repeal of the 
Navigation I<aws, is also calcululed 
to inflict irreparable injury upon Ire¬ 
land, by exciting the hostility of a most 
influential class, the snipping interest 
in England, in addition to the agri¬ 
cultural body which wo have alreatly 
alienated. What benefit haveCobden 
and the Manchester capitalists con¬ 
ferred upon us that we should alienate 
every other clas.s by supporting their 
favorite theories? Ilut the munt 
marked instance of the disastrous con¬ 
duct of our members occurred when 
the scheme of ministers for the relief 
of the West Indies was in agitation. 
Their whole plan was very distasteful 
to all parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons, was strongly objected to by the 
West Indian interest, and was oidy car¬ 
ried by a small majority of fifteen; but 
a part of the scheme, which went to 
admit rum at a greatly diminished duty, 
was greatly objected to by the Irish dis¬ 
tillers and farmers, and a deputation 
was sent to London, to organise an 
opposition against it. They did their 
utmost to obtain the support of the 
Irish members, a meeting of whom 
was held in London, .and they appeared 
to be unanimous in their opposition to 
the scheme. The plain and only ef- 
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fectual course open to them was to join 
in the general opposition to the whole 
measure, and thus to turn the mi¬ 
nisterial majority of fifteen into a 
minority; hut this course would not 
have suited the views of those who 
find their account in Bu])portlng minis¬ 
ters, and accordingly, the greater part 
<if the Irish memberH either absented 
themselves or voted with the majority, 
and contented themselves witli an in- 
eilVetual opposition to that part wliioh 
related to the rum duties, when tliey 
muftt have known that they would ho 
thorou^dy beaten ; and thus they have 
contrived at once to sncriflcjc the inle- 
rests of Iri'land, and to excite the hos¬ 
tility of the powerful \Ve.st Indian in¬ 
terest. And these are the represen¬ 
tatives wlio shortly before in Dublin 
ostentatiously vowed tr> prefer Ircdand 
to the support of any iiiinislry. 

We have now gone througli a wea¬ 
risome detail, but we liave tliougbi it 
neccssury to bring in review before 
our readers the whole conduct and 
proceedings of the majority of flic 
Irish ineinber.s, lieeause it is highly 
important that tlic piddie shoulil see 
to whom is dne^the miseries which le¬ 
gislation has hroitglit upon us. Thu 
course of procei ding of the Irish mem- 
liers has been such, fi om first to last, 
as not only to render impossildc the 
existence in tlie House of (’ominons 
of any party capable of predeeting the 
interests of the agricultural population 
of the empire, hut they liave gonotlie 
length of provoking the liostlUty of the 
landed interest in England—an absurd 
cxtraviiganee of folly, wliicb iiotliing 
but tlie frantM hatied to England, so 
di.sastrun.s to this country, hut so long 
and sedulously instilled by agitators, 
could li.'xvc jirodneed. 

The repeal of tliese law’s which pro¬ 
tected the Irish farmer in the growth 
of his wheat and oats, and other grain 
crops, was very little alleviation of the 
famine, even at its height; while the 
principles of political economy on 
whieli that repeal was founded, and 
which forbid any interference with tlie 
course of private trade, was absolutely 
a most serious aggravation of the pub¬ 
lic distress. At tlie height to wdiieh 
prices rose during the year of famine 
corn would have been admitted at the 
nominal duty of one shilling under the 
old sliding-scale ; whereas under tho 
scale which ceased only on the first 
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of last montb» the lowost duty was 
four fihlllin^R for wheat, and so ill 
adapted was tho scale for fumiuo prices 
that it was susj)cndcd fur a period uf 
some months, tho very session after 
its enactment. Tho experience of tho 
last three years shows, that the main 
substitute fur the lost pi»tatocs is In¬ 
dian meal; and the only funds tho 
country has to purchase this food, 
cither for the pauper population or 
the rest of the })opulatinii, are derived 
from the sale of their corn and stock, 
from which tho peojilo must «ot tudy 
huy food hut pay their rents, poor- 
vuteR, and taxes, now s«» grievously 
burthensome. It is use]e'>s at present 
to discuss tlie question, how it is tlio 
pcojdi* of Ireland cannot generally eat 
ihe corn of their own crmiitry ; the 
f:tct so, and thovc is iiu ]>r4>sp('‘Ot of 
any change for years to come. It is 
c<Ttainly an advantage to ihe jioor to 
have Indian corn cheaj), but (|uitc the 
n virse as to «ither grain, Undir llie 
jn'chsure of taxation, and the loss of 
the jHitato er()]>, tho country has no¬ 
thing to fall back on as I’cvenue to Its 
iniiabitanis, but a liigli price fur corn 
and cattle. Tlio inliabitunts of llie 
large cities and towns arc altogether 
de)iendent on the rural population, 
and it is i)u]>ossible for llie merchant, 
the sliiqiK(H-per, or the iradesmuu to 
thrive, unl'-'-s the farmer, the rural 
lahorer, and the landlords are well 
supjilied vvitli money. All the expenses 
and hurtlnniR of the famine must he 
borne liv the funds produced l»y the sale 
(»fthe native produce of Ireland, ami we 
must eonteml that it is ^ total de]usi<jn 
to sujijiose that a low [inee for that pro¬ 
duce is an advantage in meet lug those ex- 
jieiisfs and lairthens, or in enuhling the 
eounlry to feed its putiptr piipi^ation. 
Inf iis rcjiitrast our jireseiit wretched 
]>aup<‘ri/.ed condition vvilli the period 
of the w ar, w hen vvlieat i’ea<'iied the 
<'\lraordmary j»riee of rl’4 per barrel. 
'J’he farmers and landlords wore ablu 
to employ tho lubounrs, and were 
good customers to the inhabittants of 
the towns ; and, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, it never was so prosperous, 
or i^s pioj)li* better fed, although 
during that period there were soiiie- 
tiines rather extensive failures of tin* 
jtotato. We are aware that such high 
jiriees are not ik»w attainable, nor de¬ 
sirable, for the wliole (iiqiire, and that 
eomidaiuts aie now geni-rally clirecled. 


not against low prices, hut against the 
overwhelming burthen of taxes; but 
really tho practical question is, aro 
prices remunerative, or is there any 
probability of succeeding in an attempt 
directed against taxation I' Wo 
are convinced that any such attempt 
will be a great waste of the nation's 
exertions. 

In a mere ende<avour to get rid of 
or lessen the burthen <if poor rates, 
all parties in England will only see a 
desire to throw our pau])ensin upon 
them, and .all their pr(‘judices will be 
awakened. The (Queen’s speech has 
no doubt intimated tlu‘ pi'ohal>Ie in¬ 
tention of granting a committee to 
inipiire into the Irish poor-laws ; hut 
tills has alw.iys hcen found ii con- 
venient method of gethng rid of u 

disagreeatile subji'Ct, and at the best is 
not likely to lead to any relief for some 
years to come, as tlie vvbolo of the 
si‘saion would be consumeil in tlie in- 
<]iiirv. Most of the plans also that 
we have heard of for modifying tho 
])oor-liiw system, arc surrotiiideil with 
great and perhaps insiqierahle dilVii'iil- 
tics. It has been proposed to eqiialis(> 
the burthen, by rendering all otliiT 
kinds uf ]>rujierty, in addition to laud, 
liable to rates ; but it is not likely tha^ 
the heavy inedmhraiicers upon Irish 
estates will hear w’itli patirnee such an 
alteration of tin* Irish ]M>(ii‘.law, whU'h 
has never yet bren attempted in Kng- 
Innd, .and which would subject them 
to a Iiurtheii never antiripatiMl. It 
would greatly inereaso the objeetioiis 
to the Investment of cajiita] in Ireland, 
;md wotdd even lo.'idto the forev'losiiru 
of mortgages, and a pressure for the 
payment uf debts, so that the Irish 
]»r(>prietors might find such an altera¬ 
tion of the law hut a very ijnentioiiahlo 
.'imehoration. \N'e cannot but seethai 
tlie pvt s( lit governiiieiit are in iio jiosi- 
tion to gr.mt any sub.^tall(i.ll n-licf: 
their principal supporters, the repre- 
s('ntativ(‘s ot‘ the largi* towns in Eng¬ 
land, hav<‘ been the foremost to fa^tt'ii 
the new poor-law upon Ireland, and 
after the eunduct of tb<‘ Irish mem¬ 
bers upon the corn-laws, (lie I'ru- 
teetionists will never join in any mere 
struguli* ag’.'iinst the abuses or defects 
of tho poor-laws. 'I'lio only elleetind 
course open to the Irish ]u*ople is to 
join their for<'es to tin Pniteclionist 
body in the llouso of CoimnoiiN, and 
then thogrealest results will follow. 
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Instead of the Irish members being 
viewed as the enemies of everj? interest 
in the empire, and particularly of the 
agricultural body, a strong, united 
party M’ould be formed, capable of 
protecting the agricultural population 
from mischievous legislation; and is 
there not every motive that can in¬ 
fluence men for doing so ? Will the 
landed interest of Ireland, including 
both landlords and tenants, allow them¬ 
selves to be crushed ? Prices are 
clearly not remunerative, for they can¬ 
not possibly enable the farmer to ])ay 
the burthens to which they are sub¬ 
jected. It is perfectly monstrous that 
every expectation of a reduction of 
taxation, held out to the agriculturist 
at the time of the repeal of the corn- 
laws, should rbe signally, nay, outra¬ 
geously falsified, and yet that all pro¬ 
tection should be withdrawn. On 
every side we hear of fanners sinking 
under the pressure of the times— 
unable to meet their engagements, and 
surrendering their farms; and thus 
the only means of support of the mass 
of the population is failing them. 

We have given every attention to 
the doctrines of Adam Smith, and en¬ 
deavoured to become reconciled to his 
views on the subject of the corn-laws. 
‘His leading argument ng.'iinst protec¬ 
tive duties, appears to be their inter¬ 
ference with the freedom of trade, ami 
that if a nation be unable to compete, 
unprotected, with other nations in the 
department to M’hich its industry has 
been turned, it is better it ^lould turn 
to some other employment in which it 
has a natural or acquired advantage. 
We ore, however, wholly at a loss to 
conceive to what other employment 
the bulk of the Irish peo]de is to turn. 
If we allow ourselves to be victimized 
by the theories of any philosopher, 
however exalted, we deserve our fate. 
We have often heard it announced 
that we were a nation of eight mil¬ 
lions, and were too great to be ne¬ 
glected, or our interests sacrificed ; 
but after all our boasted importance, 
if we allow ourselves to be ruined by 
the votes of our own representatives, 
we deserve the contempt of the whole 
world. If we permit them quietly to 
abandon our ititerests for the sake of 
their own private profit, wo will 
richly earn the derision of mankind. 
Hitherto their votes have escaped at¬ 
tention amidst the distractions of trai¬ 


torous conspiracies, which have so 
diverted public attention from the 
proceedings of parliament. The pre¬ 
vailing tendency among the Irish to 
undervalue the influence of their mem¬ 
bers in parliament, although it is noto¬ 
rious that their votes have turned the 
scale on the most important questions 
of public policy, during the last quar¬ 
ter of a century, has also greatly con¬ 
tributed to withdraw the public mind 
from the proceedings of our represen¬ 
tatives. Added to this is the constant 
propensity of the people to have their 
heads so'filled with visionary schemes of 
nationality, that they never turn their 
attention to anything practicable or 
attainable ; and the advocacy of any 
of those visionary plans of Kepeal and 
of Kotatory Parliaments, and the 
thousand and one bubbles that fill tho 
air, cover a multitude of political sins. 
While our population are thus star¬ 
gazing, they neglect their own jirivato 
business, as well as tbeir most impor¬ 
tant public Interest, and they are now 
little better than a nation of paupers. 

As an instance of the continued 
pruneness of our countrymen to in¬ 
dulge in impracticable speculation, wo 
are tempted to. refer to a proposal 
which we lately saw made in a letter 
in the public press, coming from a gen¬ 
tleman of station, namely, that tho 
Irish members shoulil combine to re¬ 
store Sir Robert Peel to office. We do 
not pretend to pronounce whether that 
statebiuaii shall ever again hold tho 
reins of government; hut we are sorely 
puzzled to understand how, in the 
present state of parties in the House 
of Commons, vhe Irish niembcTs could 
efToct his restoration. Sir Robert Peel 
has not more than one hundred fol¬ 
lowers in that house; and we arc 
wliolly at .1 loss to conceive by what 
process of arithmetic tho combination 
of tho Iri.sh members with them could 
give him a majority, so as to enable 
him to resume office. The Wliigs are 
not likely to join in a vote for their 
own expulsion j they were never very 
quick to take a hint, even from their 
adversaries, to abandon office, least of 
all did any one hear of their volunteer¬ 
ing to resign. Neither have we seen 
the slightest disposition in Sir Robert 
Peel’s former supporters, the Protec¬ 
tionists, to restore him to office; on 
the contrary, it is quite plain that they 
much prefer the continuance of the 
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present minislry in phce, and will join 
in no vote which has fur its object or 
effect bis return to power. But while 
such a project seems wholly out of the 
powerof ourreprcsuntalivcs, the vision¬ 
aries andjenthusiasts, who are the bano 
of our Uniortunate country, never once 
contemplate a junction of the Irish mem- 
hers with the Protectionists—u union 
which, from their numbers, would bo 
effectual. Many of the Irish proprie¬ 
tors are still horrifie<l at the idea of 
protection, so contrary to all their 
notions of theoretical perfection. The 
thought of our Irish faViuors, so 
ground down and ruined by taxation, 
having any protection, seems quite to 
shock their iu>rv(‘s; and any union 
with a party who still feci favourably 
disjiosed to such a policy, and who, if 
necessary, would restore it, is quite 
distasteful to our Irish iiuliiical doc¬ 
tors, who seem only ^ follow the pre¬ 
scriptions Ilf the fumouH physician, 
Sangradu, and to think that nothing is 
wanting to us but a steady perseverance 
in a plan of copious depletion. Poor- 
rates and couuty-cess accumulate, and 
although therkis but a light crop of 
corn, and an ^tensive loss of the pu- 
taio crop ; under the new free-trade 
policy, prices are likely to be lower 
than they have boeii for years back, 
and the patient is absolutely sinking 
from exhaustion, farmers, landlords, 
and lubourcrs pauperised; and yet still 
the cry with many of our landcil pro- 
jirietors is free-trade, a little more 
1)Ice<ling and hut water, and all will bu 
Mcll. 

It is time for us to descend to the 
regions of coininon-seasc: we address 
ourselves especially to the gentry, and 


to those who have any property to lose. 
The time is propitious for them to 
exert themselves. Agitation, which 
had ripened into rebellion, is for the 
present prostrate ; and the influence of 
property will be more felt and re¬ 
spected by our representatives In par¬ 
liament, than heretoftre. While every 
other class is depressed and impove¬ 
rished, the landed iiroprictors are 
chiefly marked out mr destruction \ 
surely, at such a time they will not lio 
down in indolence and apathy. If iu 
every county they exert ^tlunnselves to 
force their reprcseiitativos into a faith¬ 
ful discharge of their duty, a party 
may yet be formed in the House of 
Commons, capable of protecting tho 
landed interest of the empire. Tills 
is the great point to he looked to: un¬ 
less a strong and united party of tills 
description be form(‘d wUiioui delay, 
wo see iiutliing fur the landed proprie¬ 
tors of Ireland but utter contiscatinri 
and ruin. L(>t all their energies bo 
directed to this end, and (hiy may be 
•saved. Tliey have pliiity of ojiportii- 
nities on grand juries, and at public 
meetings, of causing their opinions to 
be heard ; and if there he anytliing like 
the unanimity which theerisis demands, 
our Irish memliers will se(‘ the ne<*t>s- 
sity of ulteriii^ their course, or elve 
forfeiting the confidence of their con¬ 
stituents for e\er. But we Iiope <»ur 
gentry will take warning; no lialf 
measures will now do ; no mere peti¬ 
tions against the labour-rate net ninl 
poor-law'^: these are mere syinptomH 
of our malady. What is wanting is a 
strong agricultural party, which will 
deliver us from the thraldom of Man- 
ehester politicians. 
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THE BEAMEN OF THE CYCLADES. 

% 

CHAPTER I.—HYDRA AND THE HYDRIOTES. 


It was sunset in the Egean, and 
volumes might vainly be written in 
the attempt to convey to tho mind 
all the teeming beauties pervading 
earth, and sea, and sky which are 
embodied in those few words. It 
is a spectacle never to be forgotten if 
once beheld, and still less, is it to be 
imagined, even faintly, from a mere 
description. Perhaps those only who 
have watched in wonder the unspeak- 
abld beauty which tho last mournful 
smile of fading life imp.arts to the face 
of the dying, may form some idea of 
the indescribable loveliness of that 
scene, when gliding over the pure 
waters of the soft, blue sea—the ex¬ 
piring sunbeam passes on from isle to 
isle, lingering on each one as with a 
farewell kiss, and growing fainter, like 
a living thing that fades and dies for 
very sorrow. 

Hut it was over—this glorious pa¬ 
geant had passed from earth—already 
the night wind had arisen sad and low, 
and went its way, singii^ the dirge of 
the departed day, over the still, mirror- 
like ocean, whose reposing waves seem¬ 
ed to tremble as it approached. As the 
darkness closed in, an imaginative* mind 
miglit have disceriu'd a stnange, yet 
beautiful, analogy between tho earth¬ 
ly landscape and the heavenly scene, 
for sea and sky were both alike, but 
oceans of intensest blue ; and while 
above in the ethereal lake, tlu: stars 
were floating like golden islets, below 
the fair .expanse was studded with 
those fairy islands of tho Cyclades, 
each one most lovely, and yet iu<ist 
unlike, and which cluster so near to 
one another that you may pass on, 
reading, as it were, those pages in Na¬ 
ture’s l>ook of bounty, and behoM one 
sparkling in the morning sun, and the 
next bathed in tlie Hood of noon¬ 
tide light, and a third radiant with the 
tender hues of even. Hut the starry 
isles bccanio brighter .ind more glo¬ 
rious in proportion as the scenes of 
earthly beauty faded and grew dim, 
like the brightening of celestial hopes 
for man in the evening of his days, 


when the shadows darken round this 
mortal life. 

For some time the whole scene was 
buried in the most profound repose 
and solitude; the heavens, wrapt in a 
silence intense and unbroken, seemed 
to bang in contemplation over the 
beautiful world, and no living sight or 
sound disturbed the solemn triumph of 
the deepening night. Suddenly, just 
as tlie rising moon shed a long streak 
of light across the waters, like a shin¬ 
ing track, to link the sea and sky, a 
small and slender bark shot, like an 
arrow, from the darkness, lingerecl 
one second on •that silver path, tho 
inonnbcainK glancing on its sails, and 
on the glittering arms of the crew, and 
then, vanishing away into the shadows 
beyond, sped onward in the direction 
of the nearest islaml. At a distance 
one might have fancioli it was hut a 
sea bird that had sprung over the 
sparkling waters to spoit with theniof)n- 
shine, so rapid and graceful were its 
moveuients; but it w;is, in fact, one of 
those slrange-looking little vessels 
called inistieos, whose name is tn this 
day connected in the eastern seas with 
deeds of darkness and <d‘ mystery. 
'J'hey are long, sharp lioats, drawing 
little water, with two large lateen sails, 
and th(*y skim tho wave with ineredi- 
hle swiftness, altliough always carry¬ 
ing tw'o or more guns, according to 
their (Hmonsirttis, w'itli 21 e<msidi*r 2 >hU‘ 
number of men, I'hey are in every 
respect admirably adapted for tho pur¬ 
poses of piracy, and are nut only inva- 
riJvhly u» 2 i 2 med by rcguhir and estab¬ 
lished corsairs, but are continmilly 
made use of by the most lawless ad¬ 
venturers for ail purposes of rapine 
and murder, wheneviT a hidden plot 
has to be carried oti, or blood to he 
shed in secret. 

Tlie crow of the light-winged mistieo 
that now Hew thr<»ugh the darkness 
over the calm breast of the F/gean sea, 
w'ere evidently of this latter class. 
'I’heir dress was that much worn by tho 
seamen in all parts of Asia Minor; the 
loose jacket and wide trowsers, conHii- 
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oil nt the waist hy a scarf, and the red 
cap, round which was twisted a hand* 
kerchief of gay colours, whence their 
long black hair escaped, and streamed 
on the wind. Their faces, bronzed 
by continual exposure to that treuion* 
dous sun, were darkened till they 
sooinod almost to have a claim to Afri¬ 
can blood ; but they were, in fact, of 
a class which belongs to no country in 
particular, or rather, which upper* 
tains to. nil; for in every nation we 
find men, belonging as to a race sot apart, 
outlaws from the common humanity, 
who, by a fatal familiarity vfith crime 
in every shape, from the very first 
stage of their neglected infancy to the 
full fruition of vice in their reckless 
inanliood, have become utterly dead to 
all the hotter impulses of our nature, 
and govisrned solely by their riotous 
passions, their souls branded withstains 
indi'liliie and dai'k, hurry through a 
mad career to a violent death, caus¬ 
ing their steps on earth to be tracked 
in bloodshed and desolation. 

These were all armed with cutlasses, 
jnsiois and the long Turkish dagger, 
which does such deadly execution, and 
in this resjfeet only was there any re¬ 
semblance between them and a person 
of totally different appearance, who 
was evidemtiy only a passenger on 
hoard of tlieirsuspieiou.s-lookingvossel. 
11c was a man of about forty, hantl- 
somely clad in the full Greek costume ; 
tbi-rc* was evim a scrupulous nicety in 
tlic details of the dress, winch was the 
more remarkable, ns ho had by no 
means tlic Grecian cast of countenance, 
Imt poKscs'-cd, even t(» a singular de¬ 
gree, the physical characteristics of the 
'I'artar race, while the expression of 
his features seemed to infiinato fully 
that ho shared in the various <|uulitie8 
attributed to that wild people. 

VVe should have to enter on an inler- 
ininahle metaphysical discussion, if wo 
opened the question, by what law cer¬ 
tain peeuliarities of countenance seem 
linked to certain moral features in the 
character; and whether the child 
horn with a particular caste of face, 
is of necessity condemned to the evil 
dispositions which are invariably found 
to correspond to it; but it is an unde¬ 
niable fact, that the small eyes droop¬ 
ing inwanls, and the flat nose of the 
'I’artar arc never to be found separate 
from a degree of low moral dejiravity, 
which no other expression of counte¬ 


nance scorns 80 well calculated to re¬ 
present. Even the dark faces of the 
lawless crew, lit up with fierce and 
stormy passions—whose lips opened 
not but with a volley of imprecations* 
whose wild eyes continually glared on 
each other with suspicious hate.~even 
they were less repugnant to the eye 
than the sneering face, full of malice 
and cunning, of the stranger. 

Yet, even on that countenance, so ex¬ 
pressive of cold-blooded cruelty, and 
all things most abhorrent to the mind, 
a benign an^ soft expression could 
pass, like a sunbeam over n sterile 
rock, when he looked down on a child 
that was laid on a carpet at his feet. 
It was a young boy, small and fragile, 
wearing a s])IemlMl Turkish dress, and 
with a countenance which is frequently 
seen among the ICastern eliildren, 
where the solemnity of premature 
thought has given additional beauty to 
the symmetrical perfection of feature 
they so often display. Unlike us they 
were, the one .as evidently all guiloless- 
ness as the other was full of meanness 
and depravity, none but u father could 
have cast that look of love on the 
young child, whose fair bead was pil¬ 
lowed on his knees, and to whom, from 
time to time, he murmured a few 
words of passionate endearment, which 
were as little in accordance with his 
cold .and bitter expression, as the Turk¬ 
ish language in which they were 
spoken, with the dress which he wore. 

Meanwliile the dark island, towards 
which the mistico was rapidly steering 
its course, began to detach itself from 
the surrounding darkness, and soon 
ruse up before tliem abruptly, like one 
single gig.antio rock. In a moment 
they were gliding stealthily beneath 
the vast shadow which it cast on the 
waters, and veering round a; rapid turn¬ 
ing in its precipitous clink, passed 
through u smiiU opening, which a 
])ractised eye could ])erhup.s .alone have 
detected in that faint light; in an 
instant the groat rocks, so dark and 
rugged, do,sell in behind them, and 
they seemed to have entered on an¬ 
other world altogether. A moment 
before, and the mistico had been glid¬ 
ing, as we iiavcsaid, over the moonlit 
su.a, whose far expanse hay beneath the 
sky as a mirror., wherein the young 
moon might look upon her own fair 
face, broken only here mid there by 
the soft outline of the distant hills,while 
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the light wavesi fippling against the 
rook-girt island, broke into a thousand 
fragments^ glittering with pliosphoric 
light—and now the boat lay* its sails 
idly dapping) without one breath of 
the iresh breeze which had borne it 
hitheri on the stilh black) waveless 
bosom of a vast circular basin) which 
was encircled by huge rugged cliffs of 
a dull grey stone) so barren and sterile) 
that no trace of vegetation was any¬ 
where visible. Not a ray of light 
could find access to theadark waters, 
where the shadows of those great 
rocks mingled in one deep blackness; 
but directly facing the entrance the 
moonbeams fell on a fantastic pile of 
buildingS) rendered conspicuous from 
their whitenesS) and which seemed to 
cling) in the most ^singular manner) to 
the bare face of the cltff) spreading over 
the rocks in all directions. Below 
these might be distinguished a consi¬ 
derable extent of ship[)ing) which suf- 
doiently indicated that the pirate 
bark had entered into the harbour of 
Hydra, the littlC) rugged, sterile is¬ 
land) which at that period (the year 
182*2) waS) as it is now, the centre of 
the maritime power of Greece. 

It may, indeed, be truly said, that to 
Hydra the Hellenic peo[»le owe their 
freedom ; for nothing hut the deter¬ 
mined courage, and singular nautical 
skill) with which the hardy natives of 
this isolated rock opposed the common 
enemy by sea, could have saved their 
country, at the crisis which was im¬ 
pending at this stage ofthe revolution. 
Certainly the astonishment of the 
Turks is not to he wondered at, w'hen 
they first discovered that it was from 
this barren rock alone that had issued 
those swarms of dauntless, resolute 
foes, whom they vainly had opposed 
with alltheir stately fleets; but this sin¬ 
gular island is far more thickly peo¬ 
pled than at first sight couM he su[>- 
posed possible : and the male inliahi- 
tants are, it may be said, exclusively 
seamen; indeed it was by no means 
aninaptexpression of Ibrahim Pasha’s, 
when he saw Hydra from a distance, 
and) shaking his hand towards it, ex¬ 
claimed:—** Ah) little li^ngland) how 
ong wilt thou escape me 1” 

The crew' of the inistico had now 
taken to tlieh' oars, hy which means 
these accommodating barks ureas often 
propelled as by their sails, and were 
creeping stealthily along in the shadow. 
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close to the shore ; they made for the 
town, but long before they reached 
it, at a sign from the Greek, they ran 
into a little dark creek, and drew the 
boat up beneath a projecting rock, 
where it lay entirely concealed. As 
soon as they touched the land, the 
stranger sprung to his feet, and begun 
fo hide the arms which he wore in 
various parts of his dress ; he then 
turned to the child, and lifting him in 
his arms, he held him closely embraced 
for a few minutes, and the dark, stern 
face was once more lit up hy a smile 
of tenderness, as be looked into those 
clear eyes, and ])ressed his lips to the 
pure unruffled forehead. 

‘‘ My lord and father," said the 
child, still speaking in Turkish, ** I 
pray you let me go with you.” 

“ Not to-night, light of my eyes,” 
answered the father, and those gentle 
words sounded strange in his harsh 
discordant voice. 

** Oh, when will you return V" con¬ 
tinued the boy, clasping his little hands 
round the strong, nervous arm. 

“ Wlien there shall ho light on the 
summit of that huge rock, you will 
know that it is sunset once again,” 
said the Greek, ** and then will I come 
to you, ray bird.” Again embracing 
the child, he replaced him gently on 
the cushions, and was preparing to 
spring from the boat; but the young 
boy shuddered violently, and grasped 
his dress as ho passed. 

“ Father, stay I” he cxcluimod. 
** Why do you thus go fortli iti the 
dark still night, when all men sleep V” 

“ Child! what mean these prying 
questions?” said the stranger, with a 
frown which remlcred his face almost 
hideous. Thu child met the stern, 
angry .Viok with a mournful expression 
in his dark eyes, and, without speak¬ 
ing, passed his liand over the hilt of 
the du^er which his father had hid in 
his hre.ist, and then fixed a steatly in¬ 
quiring gaze on his face. The (ifreek 
smiled, hut it was a smile to which his 
fiercest frown was preferable, and he 
answered at once— 

“ No, child 1 not to-night; at least 
1 have no such purpose now.” 

** Ah, then,” said the boy, with a 
sigh of relief, ** to.morrow I shall 
again be able to kiss this hand without 
horror.” 

He pressed his lips to his father's 
hand as he spoke, and, releasing hliii. 
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sank back on the carpet. The Greek 
turned rouudi and btretchin^ out bis 
arm towards the crew, said, in a voice 
of thunder.-* 

“ Pethia (ciiildren.)f you know wliat 
sliall be the reward of this child's 
safety, but you also know the price of 
his blood 1" 

** We know it,” shouted the men, as 
with one voice ; and the Greek, appu* 
renlly well satisfied, leaped on shore, 
and in a moment more was lost to 
their sight among the ruuks. Tread* 
ing his way over the stones with some 
difiiculfy, he soon entered the town, 
and, appearing at once to throw off all 
design of concealment, he walked 
huhlly on through the streets. It is, 
liowever, only by courtesy that the 
streets of Hydra can be termed such, 
for they are in reality but rough and 
])rccipitous staircases, hewn out of the 
rock, and conducting with the most 
intricate turnings and windings, to tlie 
houses, tliat rise one over the other, 
more like th(> unsteady crectioiiH which 
a child jiroduees with a pack of cards, 
than the habitatiomofordinary mortals. 

It seems, indeed, incredible that 
this extraordinary spot should over 
have been chosen as a residence by any 
portion of the human race, for it lies 
sterile and solitary, exposed to tlie 
full glare of the burning suti, which 
evcTywiicrc hai baked the scanty soil 
to the oousisfency of stone. There 
is not an inch of level ground in the 
whole island. T4ic power of vegeta¬ 
tion is almost extinct; while the scar¬ 
city of water is so great that the re* 
([uisite sujiply is obtained from a neigh¬ 
bouring island ; yet ii^wliero is there 
to be found a race more cheerful, 
liardy, and t'ontented, than tiie natives 
of Hydra. They rank high among the 
islanders (whose distinctive peculia¬ 
rities dilVer us much as the outward 
a])pcarancc of the various islands) for 
courage, honesty, and truth—this last 
most precious quality being so ex¬ 
tremely rare among the inhabitants of 
the Gyclades, that it may bo doubted 
whether tliey even consider it a desir¬ 
able virtue. 

The Hydriotes are a fine, bold, 
sturdy race, more stout in limb than 
Imndsoine in feature; and any de¬ 
ficiency in their personal ajipcaruiico 
is by no means improved by the fright¬ 
ful costume it has been their pleusuro 
to adopt. 'L'hc dress of the men con¬ 
sists principally ol a huge garment of 


m' 

dark blue cloth, which, it aeemi, was 
originally destined to form a wide'pet¬ 
ticoat, but having seceded from that 
more feminine class of robe, is now 
tied in at the knee, and luu» become as 
uncouth and unseemly a portion of 
attire as can well be conceived. The 
costume of the women is nearly as un¬ 
graceful, especially the head-dress, 
which consists of a great cushion fas¬ 
tened down by several handkerchiefs 
wra]>ped round the head. 

The stranger continued rapidly to 
ascend to the upper part of the town, 
guiding his steps by the light of tho 
moon, which in that bright clime sheds 
a radiance scarce less clour than tho 
beams of day. Ho paused at h'ligth, 
when he had rcacliod tho gate of one 
of the largest and liandsomest houses 
in the town. The Hydriotes, who aro 
a wealthy people, are necessarily forced 
to assemble their best resources for 
comfort within doors, as it is scarcely 
])()ssihle even to walk out in their 
stony little isle, and they often render 
the interior of their dwellings quite 
luxurious. These are all built on the 
same plan, cgiihisting of one story, 
with a fiat roof; and somo of tin* 
richer inhabitants .'ire at tho Ironhlc of 
conveying a quantity of sflll' fVfun l*o- 
ro.s, which they spread on these ter¬ 
races, so as tA form a little garden on 
the house-top, which has u very sin¬ 
gular effect within. 'I'he principal 
apartment, and that always inluihitcd 
by the family, is a vast hull, furnished 
with long divans and Persian carpets ; 
and when it has been duly watered, so 
that the stone Hour exhales a lefresli- 
ing coolness, and draws out the odour 
(jf the orange trees, whieli are ranged 
round it in l.'irge vases, it would not 
be cosy to find n more pleasant draw¬ 
ing-room. The door which opens to 
the street is never closed ; so tliat tho 
family may have the amusement of 
watching the passers-by, while them¬ 
selves are equally exposed to the ga/.o 
of all without. 

The house before wliieh tlie stran¬ 
ger now stood was that of Athunasl 
Ducas, who had the doulile reputation 
of being one of the riuhest and most 
powerful men of the island, and 
]>os8cssor, at the same time, of a nioru 
beautiful wifii than it had fulleij to the 
lot of any other to obtain in their 
usual system of matrimoniat negotia¬ 
tions. Such a man could nut fail to 
be a very iini^ortaut })ersonage just at 
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this juncture; for in the various 
phues of the Greek revolution, the 
nature of the conflict changed with 
the shifting scene, and one or two 
scattered islands of tho Egean were 
now the point to wiiich was turned, 
not only the exclusive attention of the 
Ottoman empire, but the eyes of all 
Europe. 

The year 1821, which had been 
ushered in with the first wild din of 
the clashing cl)ains, as the (wrecks, 
at length starting from their long 
sleep of lethargy, sprung up with one 
accord to shake them oif, had now 
closed, leaving the Turks as much as¬ 
tonished as exasperated at the small 
progress they had made in (ptelling 
the universal revolt, which they ex¬ 
pected to crush in the bud with the 
most perfect ease. In the spring of 
the year 18*22, they began to find it 
necessary to adopt some decisive mea¬ 
sure for stemming the tide of this 
fierce rebellion, which raged higher 
and higher with every unexpected 
success of the conquering slaves. The 
death of AH Pasha had thrown the 
country into a state of confusion, 
which comiilelely paral.vsed their ef¬ 
forts in the provinces, and they were 
so continually harassed on the coast 
by tho pertinacious attacks of the 
llydriote vessels, tliat [hey finally ile- 
toruiincd on cominoiieiiig operations 
by sea, for they were well aware that 
if they could succeed in their jntcMidcd 
attempt at the destruction of the three 
naval islands, Hydra, Psarrn, and 
Spegia, they would so utterly have rut 
off tho resources of the Greeks, that 
they need strike no otlier blow to re¬ 
duce them at once to their former 
submission and slavery. 

The sultan had, therefore, aj)- 
])oinled Kara Ali to the command 
of tho fleet, us Capitan Eey, a man 
of imdoiibteil courage ami t dent, 
whoso proceedings at this period 
will snfiiciently illustrate his charao- 
tcr, without pausing further to de¬ 
scribe it. His force as yet was com¬ 
paratively small, but tie expected 
almost immediately to be reinibreed 
by a powerful squadron from Alexan¬ 
dria. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of 
the three devoted islands were no loss 
active in preparing for a noble defence. 
It was evident that nothing would 
ward off the approaching .struggle. 
The resolute and noble heroism of the 
islanders, who had sold all they pos¬ 


sessed, in order to assist in fitting 
out their vessels, and were now equally 
determined on devoting their lives to 
the cause of freedom, was of a nature 
to be destroyed with their existence 
only ; whilst tho imperturbable obsti¬ 
nacy of the Turks is most amusingly 
displayed in the an.swer which was 
given by the Divan to some attempt 
on the part of the foreign powers to 
conciliate matters :—“ My positive, 
absolute, definite, unchangeable, an- 
swer,” said Pcsteff Effeudi, “ is, that 
the Sublime Porte docs not accept any 
propositi,pn concerning the Greeks, 
and will persist in its own will for 
ever and ever, even to the day of tho 
last judgment 1” After this stubborn 
announcement there was no alterna¬ 
tive but to,light, and the combined 
forces of the various islands, amount¬ 
ing to u flfet of some sixty .sail, were 

now rapitlly preparing for speedy ac¬ 
tion, under the command of Amlresis 
Miaulis, whom they had ap[)oiritcd ad¬ 
miral. * 

There was aiuither circumstance 
which had heightened the horror 
of the island (ireeks against the 
enemy almost to mtidncss, and con- 
firmed them in tho unlimited sacrifice 
of life, ami, indeed, of every earthly 
hope, in the .attempt to revenge them¬ 
selves. At th^ time of which wo 
spi*ak, scarce yet hud died away over 
the blue Kgean, so Kinilhig and so 
tranquil, that awful wail—that mighty 
(!ry—the mingled tones of one great 
agony, which awoke not only an un¬ 
dying coho ill the heart of every 
Greek, but resounding far away, to 
every shore in Europe, had carried 
with it the disntal tidings of an event 
not yet forgotten there, as an atrocity 
unprecedented in the annals of war. 
In the jjoinmcnceinpiit of this ill-fated 
year, never ha«l the glowing spring of 
ICastcrii climes found a richer or a 
fairer spot whereon to lavish all its 
wealth of l»eauly—its sunshine and 
its perfumes—than tlie briLrlit green 
i>le of Scio! but long htdbrc that 
spring had brightened into summer? 
tliat .swiet, luxuriant g.arden, tho 
beautiful home of a b.ippy, tranquil 
people, lay blood-stained, blackeniMl, 
and defiled—one vast ungainly heap 
of thousands of corrupting dead ; and 
a deed, never to be forgotlcn or for¬ 
given, had awakened the dreail spirit 
of revenge in every heart that revolted 
against the tortures their countrymen 
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bad endured. Notwithstanding *1^6% 
desire of the Greeks* since the nias- 
Hncre of Scio, to come to an efKoiiitter 
with the enemy, before the arrival of 
the squadron from Egypt rendered the 
destruction of their islands nearly in¬ 
evitable, their movements had been 
greatly retarded by the critical posi¬ 
tion of seventy Sciot(5 hostages, whom 
Kara Ali had retained on board of his 
magnificent flag-ship, because they in¬ 
cluded in their number the bishop and 
beads of tile clergy, whom he forced to 
negotiate by letter, for the capitulation 
of various towns whose ccntt'al posi¬ 
tion in the unhappy island placed 
them nearly out of liis reach. 

'riie devotion of the islanders, as wc 
have said, had extended both to life and 
property,and Athanasi Ducas,amongst 
tlic tuitnher, had nobly devoted tbo 
whole of his fortune to tlio’ manning 
and erpupping of three large vessels, 
which now lay nearly ready for service 
in tho port. 

The stranger had paused before the 
(lotii’j ami remained concealed in tho 
sha<lo\v, attentively examining the party 
assemlded in the hall. Athanasi him<. 
self, a tine, hohl-looking ITydrioto, sat, 
with somewhat of a lordly air, in tho 
<'entre of tlie room, seemingly buried 
in profound thought,, from tho assi¬ 
duity with which he used his pcrCmned 
i'ombolugi—a long string of heads, 
wliieli the (iroeks consider an indis¬ 
pensable aid to reflection, and which 
tiieyare to In* seen continually rattling 
through their fiug'or.s, although they 
ai’e in no way cormeeted with their 
ik’votioiifil (‘x<*rei.'.e«. TJio vacant 
cushions on the fliM^* around liini 
shimed that he had hoen holding a 
sort of levee in the course of the 
eveninu ; hut flic lateness of the hour 
had dispersetl tho guests, fhiTO 
was no one nith liiin now but his nife 
and her attendants, who were occu¬ 
pied, seated on tlie floor, in stripjiing 
of their leaves an enormous quantity 
(‘f roses scattered on tlie carpet hosido 
ieni,and which were destined to form 
10 delightful “confiture do roses,’* 
that is consiilerial so ricc»*ssary a deli¬ 
cacy in every hoii-^e. 

Soultanit/a, the rich Hydriote’s wife, 
well deserved the rejnilntion tjf heauty 
she had acquired. She was indisputably 
beautiful, n«»t only from her perfection 
of form and featur«*, but from the mj- 
equivocal ovidenee in her speaking" eyes 


iand expansive forehead, of a higher 
drder of intellect and a nobler mind 
than it is generally given tu a Greek 
woman to possess. The peculiarity of 
her costume showed that, contrary to 
all rule, Athanasi had actually mar¬ 
ried her from a due appreciation of 
her personal value; for she wore the 
dress of the women of Naxos, and 
nothing but some very rare quality <m 
tho part of the lady, or a diHinterostc«l 
afiection, still more rare, on tho side 
of the husband, can induce a Hydri¬ 
ote to choose a wife from among the 
natives of any other island. 

Two beautiful children slumbered 
tranquilly on thekneesof an old wither- 
{cd woman, ifiiBpse countHnunce was re¬ 
markable frcfi|^lK'}>ermnnent wretched¬ 
ness which Jt1^di>i[)layed. Theophani 

Itad king be<.>n, the attendant of (lio 

lujble Hhanariote family of (1-; and 

when they, at ConstaiUiuoj)le, had 
fallen one by one, as victims to an 
inexorable power, she had returned to 
this island, of which she was a native, 
to resume a life of servitude, and w<m- 
der how she, the aged, helpless crea¬ 
ture, should hi^vc lived on througli her 
misery, when the h<?autifid imrsling 
she had loved so well, w’Ikjsc brief ex¬ 
istence was now hut as a drc'am in 
her own long life, had Mown to her 
rest frosn tlte wery first shock of tht 
mortal tempest that assails us all—the 
univtTsal and uuconquerahlu human 
sorrow ! 

When tlie stranger (ireek had mi¬ 
nutely cv/imiruMl these several persnHs, 
he emerg’ed fiami his coiieealmeiit, and, 
adi’aiietog to the do(»r, asked if this 
were Iho house of Athanasi Ducas. 
Souitanit/a rose, and, answering in tho 
nflii’inalivc, invile*! him to enter. H« 
di.l so with the usual siilntiilions, and 
Atliann.si, perceiving that he vvjm a 
total strangi'r, examined him keenly, 
while he desired him lo hi- seated, and 
prepariMl to eiitreiieh himself in the 
imjx'netrahle reserve whieli the siispi- 
eioiis charaelir of the Greeks has 
t.'inglit them so readily to assmm-. 
Thi-re vvas a sik-neo until tlie lady of 
tiio house had hersi-lf served the guest 
with coffee and sweetmeats, followed 
|)y two young girls, one of whom 
jiour<‘d rose-water oviu- his hands, 
while the ollur bent towards him, of¬ 
fering for his use a napkin embroider¬ 
ed with gold, wliieh she carried on 
her shoulder. 'I'he atlimdanls then 
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retired, and SouUanitza resumod hor 
occupntiuii, seated with all deference 
behind her husband, wl^ile AtlmnaKi 
patiently waited till bis gueht bhould 
speak, as he could not, without violat¬ 
ing the laws of Eastern politeness, ask 
the purpose of his visit till he thought 
proper to communicate it. The 
stranger seemed much less at his ease 
than it is customary for a Greek to be 
nt all times, and in all circumstances $ 
for no people are certainly ,80 per¬ 
fectly exempt from the embarrass¬ 
ments of modesty. At last, however, 
he spoke— 

“ I bring you news from Psarra, 
Kyrio Athanasi.'* 

An order from the admiral !’* ex¬ 
claimed the Hydrit)te. I know he 
is cruising about in that direction; do 
you bring mo a measage from him ?” 

** Precisely,” said the si ranger, with 
a lurking smile; ** I bring you both 
an order from him and a message, an¬ 
nouncing strange tidings. The Capi- 
tan Bc'y, with all his fleet, is at this 
moment steering direct for Hydra I” 

** Impossible I” exclaimed Athanasi, 
starting from bis scatit ** Why, only 
two days since, Isolani, the Naxiote, 
was here from 8 ciu itself, to announce 
that Kara AH lay with his vessels 
floored in the hurbour^ having deter¬ 
mined to attempt nu attack on the 
islands till the fleet from Egypt should 
join him ; and yet more, that as the 
Ramazan commences to-inorruw, all 
action was to bo suspended till their 
impious fust be concluded. Surely 
you arc mistaken, Adelphc; the Capi- 
tan Hey—accursed be his name, <.md 
may his father have no rest in his 
grave! — thinks of nothing else just 
now but torturing the Scioto hostages, 
to make traitors of them if he can 1 ” 

** Such may have been his amuse¬ 
ment two days since,” said the stranger, 
softly ; ‘*yct is there no mistake,/^/nVe 
mou (my friend). The hostages are 
still on board of the Hag-ship; but 1 
tell you Kara All and his mcn-of-war 
are even now bearing down upon this 
isle: were it not for contrary winds, 
perhaps, your own eyes even now 
might have convinced you of the 
truth.” 

** This is most strange,” said the 
Hydriote. ** Wliat do they think of 
it at Psarra ?—what are Mlaulis’ or¬ 
ders to me V” 

** It is, indeed, strange, and you will 


be yet more surprised, when you hear 
what they think of it at Psarra,” said 
the Greek, evading the last question. 
‘♦We shall not bo overheard?” he 
continued, glancing round suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“ Assuredly not,” exclaimed Atha- 
nasi, bending eagerly towards him; 
“ there is only iny wife here; but 
speak low—what is it ?” 

The stranger Hxed his small, black, 
wily eyes, whose piercing brightnosH 
gave them an expression like those of 
a snake, with a keen, scrutinizing gaze 
on the face of the Hydriote, and speak¬ 
ing very slowly, he seemed attentively 
to mark the changes on his counte¬ 
nance, which his words produced. 

“ Tliere is a rumour at Psarra,” lie 
said, “how far true 1 know not, that 
the natives of humc uf the islands, Hy¬ 
driotes and others, had become so con¬ 
vinced of the folly of attempting to 
combat the Turkish admiral (whose 
fleet, though now incomplete, already 
conipi'iscs various mcn-of-war, each 
one three times larger than any of our 
vessels), that they^ve detorrained on 
coming to a sort o^oinpromise." 

The stranger ])aused, continuing to 
look anxiously in the face of his lis¬ 
tener. Athanosi did not move a mus¬ 
cle of his countenance. 

“ Kai istcra (andl^hen),” he said, in¬ 
quiringly. 

“ Ami then,” continued the visitor, 
“this report says, hut doubtless it is 
all false, that these islanders, feeling 
that their destruction would also en- 
.sure that uf (ireece, had thought they 
would, ill the end, better serve their 
country, our bfcloved country, by re¬ 
ceiving from the Ottoman Porte an 
enormous sum of money, of which the 
harasspd land stands greatly in need, 
and in return agreeing quietly, not 
communicating with our brethren uu 
the mainland, to—to deliver up tbeso 
islands, without bloodshed, to the 
Capitan Boy, who is now steering 
hither to become thus easily possessed 
of Hydra.” ||^ 

The stranger had uttered all this 
with marked hesitation and caution, 
us though perfectly uncertain of the 
effect of his words, and at the same 
time intensely anxious to penetrate the 
feelings of his companion on the sub¬ 
ject. The brave and honest Hydriote 
gave him no room to doubt his senti¬ 
ments one moment; he had listened 
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patiently and silently to tne subtle 
speech of the stranger; but when he 
concluded) springing angrily to his 
feet) he excluitneil, his eye fiasiiingand 
his cheek glowing with indignation-^ 

** You said that, doubtless, this most 
vile report was false ! I tell you it is 
SO) because 1 would stake my life that 
there breathes not in all Hydra—no, 
nor in all Greece—one. traitor base 
enough to connive at a plot so infa¬ 
mous ; and if there were, 1 tell you, 
though the coward were iny own soul's 
brother, I would sluy him os»l wotdd 
n venomous snake! I speak as I 
know that cvcij^ Hydriote would feel. 
It is not true.' ooine other lure brings 
Kara Ali hither; these islands har¬ 
bour no perjured traitor ; but let him 
come, and he shall learn, when his 
neck is crushed beneath the feet of 
Greeks, that tliey were made to tri¬ 
umph over every fop, ond not to bow 
before the slippered Moslem!” 

** Kalo, kulo (good, good),” said 
the stranger, speaking for the first 
time without j'osorve or hesitation ; 
“let us say no more, if'rnutters little 
why the admiral comes here, if you 
are so ready to oppose and conquer 
him.” And a glance of deadly hate 
seemed to shoot from his eyes as he 
spoke, which, though unporceived hy . 
Athanasi, did not escape the quick eye 
of his wife. ** Doubtless, it is all 
false, as you say," he continued ; ** but 
listen now to Miaulis’ orders; you 
have thrc'C sliips pre])ai'ing fur service 
—are they nearly completed? You 
sec there can be no more delay.” 

Give mo two day:^” said the Hy¬ 
driote, “and all under my command 
shall be as ready fur the struggle as 
now my hand and iicart.” 

“ It is well,” said the Greek ;»“this, 
then, i^ Miaulis’ command—as soon as 
they are equipped, you are to sail out 
to meet bun and the remainder of the 
fleet, in order thus, with your full 
force, to oppose the entrance of the 

t pitan Bey among the Cyclades. 

ur course is simple | you are to 
steer direct for Scio from this island, 
so ns to meet Miaulis before you en¬ 
counter the Turks, who come from 
thence.” 

“ What I am I not to join him at 
Pserra ?” 

“ No! He will, ere this, have sail¬ 
ed to strike across the path of Kara 
All; with a fair wind, you will meet 
him Id a few hours.” 


“ It 18 a dangerous plan,” said Atha¬ 
nasi, musingly. “ I am as likely to 
meet the enemy as to join the fleet; 
but it is enough, these arc our admi¬ 
ral’s orders, you 4ay, and the bravo 
Miaulis shall not be more ready to call 
his follower to danger urto death than 
] to obey the summons." 

** He will rejoice to hear of such a 
willing obedience and noble disregard 
of peril,” said the Greek, with tho 
same covert smile ; “ and now I must 
embark without delay, to carry back 
your answer; but doubtless we shall 
meet again, Kyrio Atlumusi, in the 
battle—it may be, in the thickest of 
the strife, wliorc 1 know your cuuragu 
and your zeal will lead you.” 

“ The Pan igia will it sd,^’ said the 
Hydriote ; “and then, phile mou,side 
by side, shall we deal a speedy ileatii 
on our abhorred foes. Bravo Greek, 
I see how you grasp your dagger at 
the thought! But stay—liow comes 
it you bring me no token from Mi- 
aulLs? I eunnot take orders from a 
stranger.” 

“Will not this suffice?” said tho 
Greek, as he whispered low tho watch, 
word of the lleteria, or Sacred Alli¬ 
ance, which was known only to the 
initiated. 

Bjiough, anough, my brother—4 
say-no more,” exclaiiiietl tire HydPlote. 

“ I go, then,” said tho stranger; 
“for the boat 'lies waiting, and 
the wind is fair for PsaiTa. May 
your years be many I May you ln)ld 
your children’s children on your 
knees I” And this, tlie customary 
form of farewell in Greece, was ut¬ 
tered with a certain irony which tho 
Hydriote was now too much blindcil 
to perceive. Not so his wife, how¬ 
ever. In the East her S(»x have not the 
privilege of joining in the conferences 
of men, or even of hazarding an opi¬ 
nion on matters which arc not within 
the range of their domestic duties, a 
custom which might certainly b« ad¬ 
vantageously adopted iu more civilised 
countries, where women,’ by an undue 
interference in affairs which are beyond 
their province, too often paralyse their 
soprccs of real usefulness in the re¬ 
tirement of tlieir allotted sphere. She 
ha<l, thyeforc,* listened in profound 
silence to this conversation ; but no 
small part of tbe stranger’s evident 
embarrassment had been Ciiused by 
the intenbc gaze of her large black 
eyes, which she had held imoiovably 
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flew to the door in pursuit of tfie dib- 
guisod Turk, ho could still pcrcuivo 
him standing in the street, and serm- 
ingly uncertain as to ^bat course ho 
should take. 

“ Soultanitzn, b)ok,” cxcUinied the 
llydi'iote ; “ it must ke a spy indeed ; 
ho lied in saying he would sail fur 
PsaiTO j he turns towards the inoun- 
tuins! but 1 will follow him! iny 
thrice beloved, farewell I” 

As Atbanasi sprung into the stieet 
Soultaiiitza suddenly uttered a faint 
cry, and'grasping his hand, exeluinicd, 
in))>loringly— 

“ Oil, Atbanasi inuui you would go 
to peril and to death—f know, 1 fed 
it—must you leave mu 

Whal words do you utter,” said 
the Hydriot»>, j)ushing her riultly trimi 
hull; is tlih uii hour ior woiiiau's 
weakness; whose wih* are yon, to 
weep such coward tears when your 
husband gives his life with pi ide and 
joy for (jrreeee!” 

** Hut you know not vvijere you go,” 
said Soult<uii(/.i; *<hoif shall 1 bring 
yrf% aid if you should not return.” 

** At llio liour of noon to morrow, 
if you liave heard no tidings of nu, 
collect our filLiids, and seek me.” 

He darted from her as he spoke, for 
tho traitor Tmk had alreaily disap¬ 
peared, and he now follow td him ou a 
narrow pathway, which Jed out of tho 
town into the interior of the island, 
fnultauitza watched him till his figure 
Was lost in the darkness; then she 
bowed her bead on lur liands and 
wept, for there is a jieculi.ir iiistipet 
allied to a strong .iflci’tion, which 
sc*t ins evtr to give wai ning of the suf- 
luriiig or danger ot thosi* we love; 
hut in a few minutes she dashed aw.iy 
her tears, and lifting up lur lyes, 
which W(.re full of a holy and beautiful 
exi>rchHion, rarely to be seen in the 
fao^of an Eastern woman, she gu/:ed 
inunient uu the sky, sublime in 
(ll V^speakable repose and purity, and 
When slowly making the sign of tHp 
Wross, she re-entered the house. '' 
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flxed on his face, and from whose pe¬ 
netrating look ho vainly emleavoured 
to escape. She hud noted^wvery chanue 
on his cuuntenancp, and especially tho 
glance of hate with which he glared 
for one moment on her husband, as f* 
the opcii-heartcd Hydriote incautiously ; 
denounced vengeance on theTurkish ad¬ 
miral ; and, as the dialoguu proceeded, 
her eyes seemed to dilate, her check 
grew deadly pale, whilst the flowers 
fell unheeded from hiT hands. ^Vhen 
the ])arting salutations were over, and 
the Greek had left the hall, she sjirung 
with one hound to her hnshaud’s side, 
.and exclaimed almost incuhereut in 
her terror— 

“ The Paiiagia keep you, iny Alha- 
nasi! you .ire hetrayi'd—fdllow this 
man! arn*at him 1 he is a Turk !” 

** A Turk! truhilliakis Cyoxi arc 
iiKwl)!” replied the Hydriote, ‘Slid 
you not hear him use the watuliword 
of tho IlLterists?” 

« Ills bpi(>s have t.uight it to him! 
Oh, husband, he persuaded or you arg| 
lost I Yes, loil to Smiltaiiit/a and to* 
(ireoce for ever 1 I knev> him 1 I liiivo 
seen him long sinei* at Naxos, w ilh hi$ 
blood-stained hands! Oh, even now 
1 seem to bear the slirii!»» of those ho, 
-tortured—it is Diamantis, the Moslem 
captain I” ' ^ 

Diamantis, do you say! tlic craf-^ 
tiest, tho cruolUst-” 

“Yes; and this plot of which he 
spoke himself has doubtless plaimud, 
unci soon will execute!” 

“Right,right,”exclaimed Athaiiasi; 
“if thW indeed l)o Diamantis it must 
W so.” 

“It is he! lie came to win you 
over and betray you,” shrieked the wife. 

“ May our children live 1 but I wilH 
yet arrest the perjured villain,” cried I 
tho Hydriote; “he ^,hall yield his se¬ 
crets to me—Hydra shall he saved— 
and, by iiiy father’s head, this sword 
shall render powerless the haii<U4ilp 
traitor Imiicl I clasped in mine T’V ’ ^ 

Tliese broken sentences had l^ti 1 
uttered so rapidly that w hen Atbanasi 


< 

• CBAPTUK U,.~TUE LIGHT OF THE BLINO MAN'n LIFL. 

Till, beautiful wife Atbanasi, tbe of great natural timidity, and of that 
Hy4ficde,t was a singular combinatioo calm and lofty moral courage which 

* This noble wom.an is no imaginary cliaraetrr, and the details of her eventful 
life* winch loUuw uro, with little variation, strictly true, but too many of her rela¬ 
tion^ ye4 live to admit of the real name being given. 
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is tho offspring of a resolute will— 
that high niul noble ({uulity, never horn 
with us, iuii] onl^ to ho obtained by 
hovoro mental dihcipline, which can 
cimblo the buiuo frail being, who 
sbrinhs and trembles at tlio flashier 
lightnings and the growling tompobtt 
(iT iin angry nature, t(» look ujj with 
^teady eye and silent nnecjinjiiaining 
lips, to meet tlie tenors of ihoso nn»r- 
l.il tempests far more dreadful, wljf>se 
shock <‘an l)reak Ilje heart and blast 
file soul, whose dreary and jiortt'n- 
fous <'lou(lh can Mot for ever from the 
iioi'i/nii of existence the sunsliine of 
joy and love, and the star of hoj'c* 
itself. Tliere is more of bravtry in 
the deferiiiinale endnranei, (he unas¬ 
suming self-eomin.iinl, foumh'd on a 
Indy principle, whii'h can nerve tijc 
M rnkest and tin' fomlcsf, to start from 
the <'.ilm rejiose of pr<»sperity and 
)ie!WM', when lliegrowl of llmf storm is 
lieard afar, and make read) for tho 
giapple will) their distiny, than in tin* 
recklessness of animal couragt, which 
rushes to n death <d' nolein’c on the 
h<ittle-fi( Id. 

Soultanit/a knew not how perilous 
a thing it is to love any human being 
so iiiUjis(»lv us she loved her hushatnl. 
Sen'll an afUn'tiun makes (he pathway 
of life one of j>eri!an(l of dread, wiiero 
in«eipices yawn on every si h, and pit- 
falls are heneatli the flowers, ami ••cv- 
pents in the grass ; f<jr the skeph'-s 
t'M* of siu'li a I«>Vt* d( l('ets (ho sh.nlow 
of a danger louinl the Ining tlie} c.ui- 
noL shield, (Imugh v.iinij the puweiless 
hands may wouinl tlu'inselves In the 
(mleavour, and u nionn'iit which niav 
Iiiiiig sorrow' or siekiu“'#to tliat dearer 
'•cir, can hurl them down to an abys. of 
misery! ll would seem as (Imugb laeli 
one had enough to bear in the ^tavy 
load, that birthright of buuianit}, 
which, more or less, is laid on all who 
are partakers of this mortal life, with¬ 
out so iningling their eMsteneewith 
that ofanotiier, that tliey must needs 
carpy tlicir hut dens also 1^ 

^ut .^oullunit/a was one of those 
beings rarely to be met with anyw here, 
and still mure rarely among the sensual 
and egotistical nations of the Kast, who 
receive with life itself the fatal gift of 
an uneoiitrollable sympathy w ith sufTor- 
iiig, wherever it is to be found, and 
who, though no pain or sorrow putely 
persona! can move them for one mo¬ 
ment, oi’c, by this means, marked and 


sealed from infancy for the endurance 
of continual misery, when viewing that 
misiTy in others ; inasmui'h as the very 
air of this our world is iinpvi'gnated 
with sighs, and the dews of heaven 
themselves havescarcefalleii brightaiid 
}mre on earth before they are inlngle<l 
with repining tears I Such a disposi¬ 
tion, combined with the profound and 
devoted affection wbieli Suu1tauit/a 
bore to her iiusband, might hav e tended 
to ilc'-troy the hapi»iness of both, had 
it iKtf bet 11 for the calm ami sy-ttuiiatic 
residution of which we have already 
spoken, and vvhitli tnalded her with 
steady eaze to watch tlie advancing 
billows wheutlu) tlireatcueil to tiver- 
wlitlm her in the (xa.iii of li(i>, mid 
evil* with steady band to probe the 
wounds tif her own 'jiiril. 

Sonlliiiut^u w iiuld iiave bci ii '-iirpi i>-. 
td, pi ihaps, liad any one told 1 m r that 
such a iliiiriietcr was hers, for lliougli 
mieonseionsly more erilighteiied and 
cultivated tliun most of In r coiuitrvvvo- 
min,tlK\voung Naxiote liidv liadiiMieii- 
jo^eil greatir inti'llectnal mlv.inlages 
tliim tliO'-e which,in the Kies iif (jrccec, 
aro.'HppiMed suflicient for the educa¬ 
tion of litr se\—an amount ofitisiruc 
tion which scarce woulil pl.icc her on a 
levilvvith a well-eduealed pe.i^alit of 
uiir ow n eoiinti y. • 

Slicmiw '-atdovvn,calmk\ loviiw the 
po'-ition of mattc) s, iuvidv mg, pi'i liaif, 
the life of one so (K>ar ; ihal the de eui'*- 
id stranger was the celehratid ('.iplaiii 
l)iatnantis,shehad nota doubt, for fin i o 
are (irciimstanees Ijy whicli a face, om c 
seen, m.i) be for ever imiiressed on tbo 
mmd. She)(‘ineinb<‘rcd liim when ipnle 
a child, at Na\os, at a period wheti be 
had Ikiii suit to(|utli a dislurhanco 
tlure, arising from caiisis of which 
we shall have oce.i'-iou to s[ieak hen - 
afltr; and nevir eoiiid the Imagi* of 
tin* fi rocious 'furk. with liis hlooil- 
Stamed hands, at she hei'si If had said, 
depart fi oiu lier mt'inorv, w lu'U, (‘Ault 
iog in hi' hoi i ibie task, lu had trodden 
down the pixiple heneatli his iion foot, 
as men crush a ludpless worm. Years 
laid g^one by since then, and his name 
had heeotue linked with images of an¬ 
guish and di'-raay to every (ilreck. 
Tliroughon^ the revolution, the (freeks 
Were, alas 1 h\ no nie.ius guiltless of 
deuls of needless cruelty towards m\ 
unprotected eiicray, which but too 
often woke a spirit of the ditest ven¬ 
geance, in addition to the natural anti- 
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patby which the Moslems folt towarils 
them. Some such occurrence hud in> 
hpired Diamuntis with a deadly hatred 
to the whole Hellenic people, which ho 
failed not to exercise on every indivi* 
dual whom the fortunes of war could 
place within his power. Throughout 
the Levanthc was known and detested; 
the echo to his voice was csera cry of 
agony, and the singular craftiiu ss and 
cunning of his character rendered him, 
yet more than hi^ cruelty and IieartIe:iS- 
ness a most dangerous foe. 

Soultanitza now endeavoured to re¬ 
call the details of liis conversation with 
her unsu<jpe<*ting husband, in oiiler 
that she might separate the truth from 
the falsehood, which her woman's wit 
had discovered in the speeches of the 
treacherous enemy. Tliat there did 
exist n perfidious plot to hetrny Il^dra 
into the hands of the Turks, was e\i- 
dent; and that Dininantis had at first 
sought to ascertain the possibility of 
enlisting Atlmnasi in the tanks of the 
traitors, ctjnally so. 'J'he obvious con¬ 
clusion was that he had also spoken 
the truth in stating that the Cupitan 
Jley was even then approaching tiie 
devoted island to receive it from the 
base hands that would sell it to him ; 
hut she saw clearly through the wily 
,atlcm])ts of the Turk, when he jier- 
eeived that thehonour'of Athannsi was 
invulnerable, to inveigle him into an 
inevitable destruction, by delivering a 
pretended order from Miaulis, wliu’h, 
ifobeyed, would inhillihlycondiK't him, 
with his three unprotected vessels, into 
the very clutches of the enemy. 

The panic of instinctive fear which 
had seized Soultanitza when her hus. 
band left her,now became a well ground* 
ed terror, when these reflections led her 
to perceive the undoubted ilangcr he 
was oven then incurring. Diamanti*;, 
instead of turning to the sea-coast, had 
taken the path which led to the moun¬ 
tain ; doubtless he was hurrying to 
some hiding-])lace, the nest of the con¬ 
spirators, to join their infamous eon- 
bultations. Athanasi had followed liim, 
and if he were discovered I She slnid- 
dered at the almo.st certain doom to 
which he must infallibly fall a victim, 
and her first impulse was to fly for 
help, and follow on his track : hut she 
remembered Ids commniid to await the 
noon of the following day, and not till 
then to take measures foi his rescue, 
an order which he had probably given 


in his uncertainty as to how many of 
the Hydriotes were engaged in this 
base conspiracy, since their number 
might include even those he believed 
hia friends. Hut at all events the wife 
of the Hydriote would never have 
dfeamt of disobeying his commands: 
she made no attempt to escape the ter¬ 
rible su«‘pense of the next few hours, 
but, slowly rising, she drew the carpet 
on which she sat out on the open tei- 
race, and ]ilaced herself there that she 
miglit watch with sleepless eyes the 
solemn march of the purple-rohed 
night ifornss that glorious sky, and 
count, by the rising and setting of each 
star, the hours of her ogoiiy. 

Long and dreary was tiie vigil of (lu- 
patient wife. She was not jihilosnjdd- 
cal enough to find, as many have lione, 
relief from her bitter iiiiheryjn the !<•- 
flection that caliko in our deepest sor¬ 
row ns in our most reckless joy, slowly 
and surely the inexorable hours ai i* 
leading us on, unheeding, to that man¬ 
sion wliere the smile of gladness shall 
expire beneath the coffin.hd, as certain- 
lyaslhe beating lieiu't, when erumbling 
into dust, shall cease toaelio! Hut 
Soultanitza, as she cat watching the 
fiadiing of the falling stars ujion the 
opaque blue of the clomlless heaven, 
beguiled the weary time by indulging in 
an Kastern superstition, which asserts 
that if a wish can he utteri'd aloud in 
the brief moment of the mi teor’s flight, 
it must infallibly befulfillcd ; and again 
and again, during that sudden, mex- 
])licuble radiance, which would seem to 
be the sole existence of these w amlcr- 
ing stars, she breathed out her fervent 
entreaties for J^er husband’s welfare. 

They passed at length the soft, silt nt 
hours of tliat long, sad night—they 
had accomplished their mission of 
merdV, bringing to the guileless the 
sweet sleep of innocence—to the weary 
and the broken-he.'irted a passing obli¬ 
vion of their sorrow', ami to the spirit 
struggling in a mortal’s agony, but 
sust.iined by an immortal hope, the in¬ 
tense rcjiose of a brief separation fr^^gn 
all things earthly. 'I'hey liad unlocked 
the treasury of the p.ast, and called 
upon tiie grave to give up her prey till 
the visions of departed joys, and the 
spirits, it jnay lie, of the ileml them¬ 
selves had come stealing round the 
haunted pillow s of those w ho still loved 
and still remembered ! They passed 
those soft, mild hours, and as the gor- 
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geous day ascended from the quivering 
bosom of the 8ea» in a moment the 
darkness was lifted from the fair earth* 
like the veil from a beautiful face* and 
onco more tho sunbeams* sweeping 
on from isle to isle* awoke each one to 
Riiiishino and loveliness* like those fur 
holier rays of a more glorious sun* 
bringing tho light of life to a benighted 
world. 

It seems a strange* unnatural feoU 
ing* the first time that we are tempted 
to shrink from the sweet light of day., 
when some unexpected and heavy load 
of sorrow has taught us a lesson which 
all must learn at length* that fair as in 
tins world, and bright as may be tho 
sunshine* which is tho smile of nature* 
still from out of the gloom of our own 
soul* deep shadows can steal to deso¬ 
late and tiarken all. Never had Soul- 
taiiitza cast so mournful a glance to¬ 
wards tho glowing east, the golden 
cradle of the dawn* as on this fatal 
day. It was morning* and her worst 
fears were realized. Some great evil 
must have I)erallcn her husband* or ho 
would long since have returned to 
tranquillize her ; but slie was faithful 
still to his commands* and patiently she 
sat, while the scorching sun rose high¬ 
er and higher, and the burning rays 
felt unheo<ied on her defenceless head. 
At last she perceived by tho shadows 
that in an hour more it would be noon* 
and rising instantly* she le-entered the 
house. First she took from under her 
husband's pillow a bag* containing a 
cnn.siderahle sum in drachmes* for in 
this primitive hiding-place he kept the 
greater part of his iiu^ncy* and then 
she proceede<l into the room where her 
two young chihlren were playing at the 
feet of tiieir aged nurse Theophani. 
As Soultanitza drew near* the oW wo¬ 
man louke<l up into her pale* mourn¬ 
ful face* and exclaimed in a querulous 
tone* “Ach distichia (woe is me)— 
more sorrow,more tears,more bloodl” 
« Yes, Theophani, these darlings,'* she 
said* bending over tho little child that 
had nestled in her bosom—“ these dar¬ 
lings, perhaps, even now, are fatherless, 
and I go to make them, it may be, 
orphans altogether!—to you do I 
entrust them—oh* watch ov<t (hem I— 
to you do 1 consign them !” 

•* And why to me ?” exclaimed 
Theophani, ormost fiercely ; can I 
save them?—could I save her, my 
foster-child, who was so lovely and so 
VOL. XXXllI. —NO. CXCV. 


good, that ^be was called the Pearl of 
the Bosphorus?—could I bring her 
hack, when she went to lie down In 
her father's grave ? Oh, Aghios Di¬ 
mitris, why did Greeks ever seek to 
he free ?—why could they not live 
and love, though with chains about 
their necks? Where are our young 
men and maidens that should so have 
lived and loved ? Distichia, distichia, 
the young and brave have gone to 
find a bloody tomb, and the beautiful 
eyes, that only should have looked on 
sunbeams, arc sealed up by the cold 
damp clay!" 

Your words are true, good Theo¬ 
phani ; hut we are helpless women, 
and we must submit. I go," uontiiuied 
Soultanitza, embracing her children 
almost frantically. ** Athanasi is in 
danger: I must go, if not to save, at 
least to perish with him I Keep watch, 
in pity, over these* my troasurgs 1" 

** 1 have told you that I cannot save 
them," said the aged woman, on whom 
the memory of past misfortunes had 
left so profound an impression; ” but 
I can give my life for theml" 

“ It is enough," said tho devoted 
wife, perceiving that it was nearly 
noon, and rushing from the room, slm 
endeavoured to redeem, by her ener¬ 
getic haste, the forced inactivity of 
the last few hours. Prom liouso to 
house of Athanasi's nuiner<jus friends 
siie flew, telling all that had occurred, 
and imjdoring them to hurry with her 
in search of him. They rallied round 
her instantly, all the more readily 
agreeing to her request, that a racssago 
hadarrivcdfromMlaulis that very morn¬ 
ing, to announce that, by the treachery 
of some of the conspirators, tho wlndo 
plot—said to have been organised by 
no less than seven hundred persons— 
had been discovered, and rendered, of 
course, abortive, by the strung mea¬ 
sures instantly taken by the admiral. 

The details of this base confe¬ 
deration remain to this day shroud¬ 
ed in mystery; but the Capitan Pa¬ 
sha, who had, in truth, sailed for 
Hydra, had alreadjr altered his course 
on the failure of the intrigue, and had 
once more retired to Scio, to await 
the reinforcement of his fleet, before 
proceeding to the destruction of the 
islands. So completely, indeed, had 
the entire conspiracy been crushed, 
tfiut nothing now remained fi>r the 
friends of the Hydriote, but to seek 
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him, in the faint hope that he might 
not yet have fallen a victim to the 
venffeanco of the disiippointcfl plotters, 
Soultanitza could do no more than to 
show them the jmth by which the dis¬ 
guised Turk had unwittingly Ifrd hia 
pursuer^ hut this clue was a sufficient 
indication, as this shcep-track led di¬ 
rectly to a rocky and mountainous 
part of the island, well known to be 
full of caverns and grottos, any ono 
oi which was well adopted to be tho 
hiding-place of the copspirators. 

They were aware that as Athanasi 
and his enemy had started on f<»ot, 
the place of their concealment could 
not bo very far distant; and as soon 
as they had left the town behind them, 
they dispersed in all dir<*ctions, and 
commenced so vigorous and woll-de- 
signed a search, that it couhl srarco 
fail to prove cfTectnal. Night fell, 
however, before tho slightest trace of 
the unfortunate Hydriote could be oh- 
tainod. They visited various caves, and 
found in several of tliom tho still warm 
ashes of greatfires, which had evidently 
been lit the day before by persons 
lurking there. That •these were tho 
conspirators they had no doubt, and 
thoir prompt flight showed tluit tliey 
had hocomo aware of the discovtry of 
<huir perfidy ; and as ^he dark hours 
wore on, without the appearance of 
any human being, the friends of tho 
brave and devoted Athanasi could no 
longer conceal from each other, or 
even from the raisorahle wife, their 
conviction tliat he hail too surtjly met 
the doom they dreaded, and tftat 
in all probability the base cntlnius 
had even carried their vengeanco 
on the corpse itself, if tlioy indeed 
had murdered him, by con.'-uniing it 
in tho flames, as had already becMi 
the case in several instances. 

But still Soultanitza, tearless though 
despairing, implored of them to search 
with her yet a little longer, and she 
flew over the rocks, unconscious of 
fatigue, calling frantically on that be¬ 
loved name, to which, perhaps, no 
living voice should ever more respond. 
In pity to .her wretcliedness, the Hy¬ 
driotes spent the long night in this 
unavailing seareh ; hut when day 
dawned once more, after vainly trying 
to persuade her to accompany them 
home» they stole away, ono by one, 
each thinking that tho other would 
remain with her, till the unhappy wife 
was left, altogether alone with her 


great misery. She looked up to hea¬ 
ven when bhe saw that all had deserted 
her, and implored that help which 
faileth never; then weeping, exhausted, 
broken down, as though the burden and 
the woes of many years had passed over 
her since tlie day before, she resumed 
the search that seemed so hopeless. 

It is not a sentiinenlal fancy to say, 
as wo before remarked, that there 
is a peculiar instinct allied to a ])ow- 
crful alVeetion, and in this instance it 
did not fail tho devoted wife. Twice 
had she^explored u dark ravine that 
seemed particularly adapted for the 
purposes of <'oncealment: the third 
time, as with tite uncoiupierni»le con- 
st.aiicy of her groat love, she dragged 
her wearied feet over the shorji rocks, 
her ear caught tho eolio of a faint 
moan, which none couhl have det«*cttMl 
from the ^ighiug of the Imeze, save 
her to whom tliat voice was sweeter 
than the musio of tlie h})lier(*s. Sho 
turned, guided by the soutid, whh'h 
wjis repeated at intervals, and per¬ 
ceived tlmi she had formerly passe^l, 
unobserved, the entrance to a natural 
c.ave, over which the shelving nmk 
protrudedsoastoexelnilcthelight. But 
Suultanit/a iieudcd no other light but 
that of her own faithful love, to guide 
her stops to her husband, and no better 
witne.ss than her own true heart, to tell 
her that the indistinct form, crouching 
down at the extremity <»f the cavern, 
was that of Athanasi, ali\e and alone. 

He did not seem to perceive her 
approach ; but In an instant she 
was on her knees beside him, grasp¬ 
ing his hands, and Uis^ing them 
again and af^Siri, wliil-t she poured 
forth her feeiings in tlie impassioned 
and figurative jihrases of her native 
(ircej^, which, more than any other 
language, seems to admit of reiterated 
aud 1 aried exjirossiona of aflection. 
At the sound of her voice, Athanasi 
Htariud, and seemed about to clasp her 
in his arm.s, hut suddenly pushing her 
from him, he hid his face in his hands, 
aud moaned aloud. 

Athanasi,” exclaimed Soultanitza, 
** speak to me—whal means this V" 

He returned no answer, hut dash¬ 
ing his hea<l against the wall,remaiued 
uttering groan on groan. For u mo¬ 
ment Soultanitza beeumo speechless 
with undefined terror; the despairing 
tones of lier husband’s voice wrung 
her heart with the conviction of some 
horrible, though unknown, evil. Still 
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clinging to his arm^ she said implor¬ 
ingly— 

** In the name of the Panagia, I 
(‘iitrent you, apeak to me 1 Amaun 
amaun I you are wounded—dying 1" 

Not dying—not dead 1 Oh that 
I were,” he murmured, in a hollow, 
Itrokon voice. ** Leave me alone— 
why do you torment me?” 

<*Dh, hushand, whom I bear upon 
iny heart, how can it be that 1 should 
torment you ? Do y 9 U not know me— 
do you nut aeo me?—it is 1, yuur 
v^ifel Lookup, /ui moii (my life)— 
lift up your eyea, and you will aee that 
it ia Soultanitza.'* 

“ Woman, do yo]i mock me?” ex¬ 
claimed Athanasi, hercely, and at the 
same iiin(* shaking her oH' with a vio- 
IcTicc which caused her to fall hack 
a^rainst the roc'k. Shu uttered a faint 
ciy, as he throw her from him, and 
he instantly exclaimed, in a rcmoraeful 
totio— 

“ Ah, distichia, what ha\o I done?” 

He lull! out his anus towards her, 
tliou^h still ive(>p]nu’ his head averted. 

A tliannsi,” said Soultanitza calmly, 
as she ros(*, I entreat you to t( 11 
your uifc whut has happened: surely 
they have nmdu you he beneath thu 
full moon, till the deadly li^ht has be¬ 
wildered your bruin; or is it some 
tonihle nnstbrtmie which has changed 
you thus?” 

“You will know it, then, unhappy 
wife—my torture and your misery,” ^ 
cried Atlianasi. <M'oiiic, tlicii—couie, 
and you shall see it all!” 

Ho rose—he seized her by the hand, ' 
and dra<;i>ed her from the cave ; and 
even in the midst of Her terror and 
deep anxiety, Soiillanit/a wondered to 
sec how strangely ho stumbled over 
the stones, and seemed to Hing i^insolf 
against the walls, apparently uncon¬ 
sciously. They oincrged from the 
cave ; the full gl.iro of thu morning 
sun streamed down upon them both ; 
but Soultanit/a turned her gaze in an 
agony of anxiety upon her husband. 

A handkerchief enveloped his whole 
head; he tore it off, and t urned Ins face 
toward his wife. Her eyes uplifted, 
to catch the first glance of his, met, 
in their ste.ul, the horrilile vacuiiey of 
the dark cavities, hollow and sightless, 
whicii alone showed where they 
had been I 'riiey had hhndcd him— 
his enemies had blinded him for ever ! 
At sight of that dreadful face, dis¬ 
torted by pain, and the fearful 


method to which they had resortoil 
in the infliction of their cruelty, a cry 
wild and despairing burst from the lips 
of Soultanit/a, and rang over the 
mountain; then instantly falling at 
his feet, she clasped his knees, and 
laid down her head in the dust, as 
though she could not bear to look 
upon the light which he was never 
more to see, whilst Athanasi, lifting 
up his Iinnds to the bright sky, that 
fiiniled in vain fur him, exclaimed— 

** Oh, sun, where are you?—1 feel 
your heat, but ouimot look upon your 
^lory I Oh, wife, are you at my side, 
indeed? for I hear your voie(‘, hut 
never again shall gazu upon your 
beautyl Aghios Nicholas! they were 
eiicinics, indeed, who spared my life, 
and took the light thereof 1—who 
threw rao back into a world, to all 
others bright with the summer glad¬ 
ness, and to me, dark evmi now, and 
(dismal as the grave, for which I well 
may barter it I” 

Already had Soultanit/a felt that 
she was weakly failing in her dutii>s ns 
wife, if, fiir ono moinoiit, she allowed 
er agony, at siglit of her luisbnnd's 
hu(feiings,to render those mure lulter. 
She rose, and didving back the gusli- 
iug tears, which roinicrcd her eyes 
dill), like his c^vn, iiiasmiicii as they* 
were evidoiiees of that tt luler syiujia- 
Ihy wliieh was heiieeforw.vrd tt) make 
this earth as dirk to her as to the 
^ghtless man, she took his huml^ and 
said, composedly— 

“ Athanasi moii, you ol'tcu called 
me, in bettor days, the light of your 
eyes, and now shall you learn that 
these were not vain words ! My soul 
is darkened for ever, because you no 
more can see tlie sun in liiaven; hut 
yours shall he bright and peaceful, be¬ 
cause I can look upon it 1 You must 
take me now to he another sell', and 
wliile I live, to guide, to soiOhe, to 
comfort you : our enemies shall rage 
in vain, to tiiul iiow they havu faded 
in their revcngi*! You are wearied 
and in pain, my thricc-belovcd ; come, 
let us go home.” • 

'flu 11 guiding gently by the hand the 
unhappy man, whom physic it pain hud 
now utieriy akilued, Soultanit/.i ieil 
him away, thus ciitciing at once upon 
the heavy task of unwearied devoted- 
Sicssshe li(td imposed ujioii liersi if, and 
which was lu end w itli life alone. 

It was not till alter Athanasi 
had enjoyed a few houis’ tramiud 
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slumber) his disfigured head reposing 
on the knees of his wifej to whom he 
clung) like n sick child to his mother) 
that be was able to give any account 
to her* or tho friends u ho thronged to 
his house on hearing of his misfor¬ 
tune) of all that had befallen him. He 
hod followed) he said) on the track of 
the disguised Turk) quite unperceived 
by him, till they reached the cavern 
in which Soultanitzu had discovered 
him: ho had even entered the cave) 
which was in total darkness, behind 
his enemy) and there a long ray of 
light) streaming through another aper¬ 
ture, showed that there was an inner 
grottO) in which the conspirators were 
assembled round a blazing fire. Din- 
mantis joined them, creeping through 
the opening on his hands and kneeh, 
while Athanabi, crouching down in 
the shadow, remained almost breath¬ 
less, listening to the conversation 
which ensued. 

He at once ascertained what we 
have already stated—that there did, 
in fact, exist a plot for delivering 
up Hydra and the other islands to 
the Turks, in which several hun¬ 
dred persons were implicated, many 
of whom — to their shame be it 
spoken—wore Hydriotes and Tsarri- 
*otcs: but at tho bame<tiine that he bu- 
canio aware of the existence of the 
conspiracy, he learned, also, that it 
had been rendered abortive by the 
discovery of their intentions, and that, 
terrified by the active measures which 
the primate of Hydra had taken for 
the punisiunont of the traitors, the 
greater part of them had already loft 
the island, wliilc these now present 
were but a remnant who had assembled 
to consult as to their future plans. 
This information, so unwittingly given 
to Athanasi, was for the benefit oTOia- 
mantis, who, but just arrived from Sclo, 
was as yet in ignorance of the failure 
of the intrigue. 

Athanasi sat greedily drinking in 
every word that w.as spoken, and 
became so intent, us he listened to 
tho details of thih vile conspir.acy, 
that he was not aware of the en¬ 
trance into the outer cave of two 
other members of tho league, who had 
arrived later than the rest. Although 
well concealed from the party within, 
be was, of course, at once exposed to 
the observation of these, and before 
he bad'tiqiG even to attempt conceal¬ 
ing huneelf, kP was discovered, seized, 
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and dragged into the presence of the 
assembled traitors. Athanasi shud¬ 
dered as he told of the yell of rage 
which followed the discovery of a spy, 
of the scores of daggers that in an 
instant gleamed bright in>the fire-light, 
and menaced his unprotected breast; 
but he shuddered yet more, when ho 
told of one whom he would not D|tmc, 
except to Soultunitza, for in the traitor 
ho had recognised the soul’s brother 
to whom, by tbo sacred rite of tho 
church, he had been bound in a frater¬ 
nal tie, stronger far than that of blood, 
and who, throwing himself between 
him and his infuriated enemies, had 
pleaded for his life, with an energy 
which obtained at least a momentary 
delay. Several men held him down 
on the ground, whilst the others con¬ 
sulted as to what was to be done with 
him, and fiercely discussed the ques¬ 
tion of life or death. All, save tills 
one, were for dispatching him' in¬ 
stantly ; but he, though a traitor to 
his country, would not perjure himself 
from this oath he had t.ukeii before 
the altar, at all times, an<l in all places, 
to defend the life of his adojited bro¬ 
ther, even with his own ; and an he 
was an influential member of tho 
league, his opinion had considerable 
weight. They were, besides, obliged 
to admit the truth of his asseveration, 
that so far from gaining anything by 
the murder of the richest and most 
jjowerful of tho Hydriote captains, 
they would, in fact, hut draw <lown 
upon themselves a vengeance still more 
' terrible than that Hhieli would, in all 
prol)al)ility, he the fruit of their disco¬ 
vered treachery. At lust, Dlamantis, 
with the same soft voice and lurking 
sneer with which he had deluded tho 
unfortunate Hydriote, proposed, as a 
happy medium between clemency and 
imprudence, that they should put out 
tho eyes of the wretched roan ; so 
that, in giving him his life, they ren¬ 
dered it harmless to themselves, as he 
could thus never recognize or denounce 
them! This proposition was received 
with unanimous applausi*, and instan¬ 
taneously carried into cfTect, notwith¬ 
standing the efforts of Athanasi’s 
friend to save him. When tho horri¬ 
ble deed was done, the conspirators 
flung their victim into the outer cave, 
where his wife had found him, and 
themselves dispersed to seek for safety, 
in a secret flight from Hydra before 
the dawn. 
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It is needless to dwell upon the somewhat more advanced, and, ahovo 

rage and horror of the listeners at all, some treaty ratified by which the 

this recital, nor the deep vows of ven- safety of the Sciote hostages might he 

geance which rose from many lips, al- ensured. One by one, therefore, the 

though Athanasi had no male relation friends of the unfortunate Athanasi 

who could claim the hereditary right retired from his house, leaving that 

to be the avenger of blood to his motionless group as they had found H 

family. Nothing, however, could be when they entered—the blind man 

done at present, for the messenger of with his face buried on the knees of 

the Greek admiral had announced, his wife, and Sunltunit/.a gasiag down 

that as the Cupitan Iley had retired upon him with a depth or tenderness 

with his fleet, and would not engage which it is not^'well upon this earth to 

in action till the fsist of the*llaniazan feel for any n^prftal being, wliose hand 

was over, it was advisable that the may grow olnlV and datnp with thu 

Greeks should employ this interval in dews of death, even while we clasp it 

gathering together the miscellaneous in our own! or, more bitter stiti, 

vessels which were to compose their whoso heart may turn cold to us, even 

fleet, ready for a determined attack, as while the warm life-blood yet rushes 

soon as their preparations should be through it 1 

CHAPTER III,_THE ANATHEMA OF TUE MUItKNEKS OF BCUJ, 

The night was far advanced—already neath the vivid radiance, clear and 

for several hours Uiat majestic queen pure, of that soft moon, lies Scio— 

of darkness sat enshrined within the Soio! the green and flowery isle, so 
lucid skies, veiled in transparent sha- lovely once, with its rifled gardens and 

dflws, with the world sleeping at her its ravished hqmes, beautiful in its de¬ 

fect, and each hour had served to solation as a fair face in agony. Upon 

deepen her solemnity_to render her its undulating shore, alone perhaps 

repose more breathless and intense— unchanged, whose sands in the moon- 
to purify more utterly, as it were, the light seem strewed with silver-dust, 
earth from the foul mists that exhale and whose liglft waves moan asthoiigTi 
from it l)y day 1 Over that earth, remembering how their waters had 
bathed now in the soft ethereal beauty been tinged with blood, there is a sight 
of her moondit hours, her fiat had gone which tho^e still living who beheld it 
forth, Ho thou still,” ami it was still yet remember nightly in their dreams, 
like an obedient child, hushed beneath Upon that bcacli, each gh:istly 
the mild glance of the parent that face up-turned &s thougii in soleinti 
broods over it lu love. Scarce does it appeal to the distant sky, lie se- 
heave beneath its livin^load of human verity dead corpses and inoro! — 
sufiering and human crime, those two they are linked together in hands of 
great spectres that stalk over its fair ten or twelve by the long silk scarfa 
bosom, ravaging this home so beautiful which girded their waists, and their 
of a race* so wayward—desolating its distorted arms show bow they stifienod 
preen bowers and peopled vales, into death, bound to each other in a 
whence rise the murmur of its eternal horrible, unwilling embrace, from 
wail, in which prayers and curses are which they never shall be released. On 
HO strangely mingled I But the moon- the breast of each ono the solf-samo 
beams passing over its surface, like wound in the self-same place testifies 
holy thoughts over a trouble»l soul, of the slow, premeditated design which 
have lulled it into a semblance of rest, thus destroyed them ; and the bodies, 
deep as tiie expression of a settled re- as though in inoclfery, arc disposed in 
signation on a mournful countenance. a circle round that of ono who only 
There is more of living movement had the privilege of perishing alone, 
above than below; there thegreat moon and seeking bis grave, man's lastpos- 
rolls in lonely majesty through the flood session, undivided with another I He 
of liquid blue, quenching the stars with is an aged man—his face serene nnd 
her superior glory—all, save one that, pale as the moonbeams that gleam 
pale and wan, follows in her wake, as upon it—his priestly robes all soiled 
though constrained by some fascination and stained—his iiiitre, fallen from his 
to mingle with the brightness that ab- lifeless head, declare his rank—he is the 
sorbs its own sweet light I And be- bishop, and those who surround him 
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tho hostages of >Sfio, w horn, liavinp oli- 
fained from their forco<l hilervention 
llio flubinisaioD of the iidand towns, 
Kara Ali, the Ciipitari Hey, had that 
day reronducti'cl to their native shore, 
and tJicre murdered in 4:old liloud ! 

Ami there they now lay, stveidy 
dead men, their corpses bleaching 
in the moon-light; whatever they 
had heeo—husbands, fathers, sons— 
tlie joy, the hope, the stay, of beings 
wlio )et ll\ed—they now could he 
no more. The life which God had 
given, man had taken j the human 
enemy had linked hftnself with the 
corruption of the gra\e for the de¬ 
struction of the Maker’s handiwork— 
he had done his part, and now must 
the worms complete the task! So they 
lay upon the moonlit shtire, those 
seventy corpses, sleeping their awful 
and mysterious sleep, while hut a litlle 
distance from them the glancing lights 
show the stately Turkish fleet riding 
At anchor on the still bosom of the 
waters, where the princely murderer 
reposes on hib silken euthions, Mxithed 
into rest by the sweet songs of hi.s 
slaves; but it may be that he could 
have envied tlie dead men, wlioso 
%>lumhpr was visited hy no sueU dreams 
as liuKcd on his luifurious pillow I 
And now on that death-liuuuted sliore 
A low muHied sound is he.iid which 
scarce disturbs the solemn silence—a 
<lark mass detaches itself from the 
scattered ruins of the once g.iy city, 
and slowly, with noiseless tread, a 
great multitude descends from thcliill 
to the scene of blood. 

'Die women are all veiled, and walk 
like midnight ph.intuins, in their long 
w hite garments, silent and mournful; 
the men hold their lieads bowed over 
Ihcir folded arms; and t!>e weight of 
their one great sorrow lies so heavy 
upon each and all that it absorbs all evi¬ 
dence of individual misery, 't hey ad- 
vunce—tlicy draw near to their beloved 
dead, and that inournfiil crowd sways 
too and fro in silent agony as 
though a strong wind swept over it— 
they ajiproaeh and gather in a cirelo 
round the ghastly ring of corpses, and 
so ga/.e down upon them, jiale and 
motionless as they; there is nut u 
sound, not a soh, not u groan, though 
for each still cold heart amongst those 
dead, whose beating is for ever hushed, 
some one among the living there, was 
^'^rushed and wrung, and yet they 
'dared not lift up their voices to wail 
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for them, bccaufie of the dreaded ene¬ 
my who lay so close at hand, W'hose 
slumbers were so liglit! Hiu’o and 
there, HKo snow-flakes falling round, 
wliitc innssch might be seen to sink 
convulsed upon the ground, hut no 
hand was laid upon the cherished dead 
by tbo.se who so often bad embraced 
them living—they stood aloof and 
looked ujion tliem! 

It was not to weep for their depart¬ 
ed that the Sciote mourners liad come 
hither in* the cold, still night, or to 
sanclify, w'ith tlie last offict'S of love, 
tlio forms that were so dear, and make 
ready their last couch. This they 
dared not do—not even the cold re¬ 
mains might he their <iwn, whence their 
enemies had ravished the redeemless 
life ! It was a jwrt of flie sentence of 
the wrclphed hostages, llnit llin birds 
of prey sh()ul(l fc.i^t upon their flesli, 
and the witherc«l skeletons crumlde 
amongst the sand, still linke<l toge. 
tlier, chained even in death! and the 
living slaves could not so inu«‘h as shel¬ 
ter them from this last profan.’ition ; 
hut they gathered i onnd them, and 
tli.'it vaAt multitude moved as though 
with hut one soul, uncovered their 
lieads, raised one hand to heaven, and 
stretehed out the other townnls tlie 
stately vessel, where the ('apitan Iloy 
s]e])t heneuth bis silken tent; and then 
lifting up their voice, low, dei-ji, ami 
firm, the Seiotes pronounced, with one 
consent, a dreadful, solemn anathema 
against the murderous Kara Ali. 
They eurst'd him “ in the light and in 
iheiiai'kness— in sleejiiiuj ami waking— 
in the htrifo of wnr, and in his tr.*in(iiiil 
home; they cursed him in his h<*d}, 
that tlie <’vils of mortality might lay 
hold it—and in his soul, that eter¬ 

nal ])ains might seize it—in liojie, that 
it mighi fail liim—in joy, that it might 
shun—in love, that it might betray— 
in friemKhip, that it might deceive— 
in life tliat it might he his torturer— 
and ill llie grave, that he might find 
no rest.” And when the dread .si*ii- 
teuce of their vengeance luwl gone 
forth, they shrouded their heads in 
their mantlcH once more ; they turned, 
uttering no farewell to the dead, over 
wliose faces, serene in the mysterious 
resignation of death, the cry for re- 
trihutivu justice h:id passed — they 
turned, silent and solemn us they liad 
come. Again their muffled tread 
fell noiseless on the blood-stained 
sands—the dark mass mingled once 
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more with the dark ruins—and all was 
Mill. 

It might have seemed that quiet 
night as though the bitter anathema 
liad risen unheeded to thu tranquil 
heaven, and died unheard over the 
inoonlit waters. 13ut it was not so. 
The duom of Kara Alii then }'et con¬ 
cealed among the secrets of thu fu¬ 
ture, showed how the curse of the 
Sciote mourners hud been registered 
uI)ovo I A few hours more, and the 
dawn came forth from the east in its 
chariot of fire, as it sped* over the 
lieavens, chasing the shadows before 
it, the cannon of rejoicing resounding 
from the Turldsh fleet, announced 
that the lung fast of the Uainazan was 
over, and the day of their great festi¬ 
val arrived. On board of the flag¬ 
ship then? were to be two-fold rejoic¬ 
ings ; for during the long period of 
the Mahomedan. Lent, ail active pro¬ 
ceedings against the rebel Greeks hud 
boon susjjcuded, and now they were 
about to compensate their unwilling 
inaction l)y the speedy destruction of 
the three devoted islands. Kara Ali 
hud ascertained that Miaulis, with his 
fleet, was about to sail towards Seio, 
in ord(!r to encounter him, os the 
(jieek admiral was anxious to bring 
on the eng.'igoinenl before the arrival 
of the Egyptian squadr{)n. To-day, 
therefore, hud been choseii by the 
Capital! Hey for the consecration of a 
new banner, which he biOieved was to 
he borne before him to successes yet 
greater than those which had hitherto 
attended liis military career. 

The ceremony was about to com¬ 
mence. Kara Ali, dressed in the most 
gorgeous robes, liis head bound with 
a caclum're shawl, wliich was fastened 
}>y one single enormous diam§nd, sat , 
hencMth his canopy of state on tlie 
quarter-deck. His tent was formed 
t>f the most Costly Kastern stuffs, sur¬ 
mounted l»y a golden ball. The rich¬ 
est Persian carpets lined the interior, 
and every luxury that Oriental volup- 
tuou^'oess cotild devise was gathered 
together within that little space. The 
vessel was a fine three-decker, and the 
crews from the surrounding fleet had 
assembled round it in bouts, and 
crowded on the deck, as the sun rose 
and bathed in its splenrlour the whole 
glittering scene, so .singular a contrast 
to that which thepalebeaiiiR of the moon 
had lightened. Conspicuous amongst, 
those who surrounded the Capitan Bey 


was the traitor Diamantis, with his 
young child by his side. He had 
thrown off his disguise, and re.sumed 
the Turkish dress, and now stood at 
his place as secretary (in other words* 
as chief spy) of Kara Alt. 

The stately Imaum, with his sombre 
robes and solemn 8tep,wearing the green 
turban, which proved his descent from 
the prophet, now advanced in front of 
the admiral, leading in one band a snow* 
white sheep destined as a sacrifice, and 
holding in the other the saorifioial 
knife. Then he bowod himself seven 
times before the rising sun, and the 
thousands all around bowed down like 
him, and the haughty Capitan Bey 
bent his jewelled forehead in the dust. 
When they arose, the next in oou)- 
mand to Kara Ali, at asignfVom him, 
unrolled the heavy silken folds of the 
gorgeous banner, emblazoned with the 
silver crescent, and inscribed with a 
verse from the Koran. Then the Imaum, 
turning again to the oust, uttered the 
solemn ** Allah II Allah,” which, in 
'furkey, seems the very cry of nature 
itself, proclaiming that God is God, so 
strangely does the simultaneous voice 
rise up at dawn from every quarter. 

The Imaum next jumred forth 
a long extempore prayer, which in¬ 
cluded a rcoiipitulatioi! of the Ml- 
miral’s past successes, and a> bril¬ 
liant prophecy for thusu whiqb were 
to come. When he had concluded, an 
astrologer, who hud been engaged In 
taking an observation, came forward, 
and announced, that, by a singular <!o- 
incidence, this hour, which had been 
fixed on for the ceremony, was pre¬ 
cisely the most propitious that could 
have been chosen. Nothing could 
exceed the solemn stupidity that reign¬ 
ed in the countenance of this func¬ 
tionary ; and as .soon as ho had ter¬ 
minated his oration, the Imaum pro¬ 
ceeded to sacrifice the sheep, plunging 
his hand into the warm stream that 
gushed from its throat, he imprinted 
on the splendid banner a sanguinary 
mark, which was the fittest seal of its 
dedication to the purposes of war. 
He then lifted it high over his head, 
and waved it in the air ; and instantly 
from the surrounding vessels the can¬ 
nons pealed forth to announce the com¬ 
pletion of the ceremony, and the sounds 
of rejoicing and of exultation echoed 
loudly over the peaceful shore, where 
but a few hours before had risen the 
solemn voice of that tremendous curse I 
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A FEW PLAIN WOMBS TO THE PEOPLE OF EMOLAKB RESPECTING THE PRESENT 

STATE OF NATIONAL EDDCATION IN IRELAND. 

1 


We believe the British people to be 
lovers of truth and justice. We know 
them to be subject to great delusions. 
They have sometimes^ at the instiga¬ 
tion of evil counsellors, countenanced 
A course of policy alike unwi&e and 
inhuman; neither founded upon the 
fear of God, nor having respect to the 
best interests of raeu. But it is our 
deliberate opinion, that their errorh, 
even when most fatal, have been thi>he 
of ignorance and inadvertence, not of 
fixed design ; that their intentions 
were good, when their measures were 
evil; and that it only required a fuller 
knowledge, and a juster appreciation 
of the bearing of facts, to produce in 
them such a reaction of opinion as 
must lead, in its results, to substantial 
justice. 

It is under the influence of such a 
conviction we at present invite the at¬ 
tention of our readers to the present 
aspect of National Education in Ire¬ 
land. We rely upon the honesty of 
thTe British public; wo believe that 
they are open to conviction; and that 
nothing more than a plain statement 
of the ^tb of tile ciise can be noccs- 
bary to convince every Impartial man 
amongst Ibcm, that the system at ])re- 
sent in operation is not one calculated 
to produce any lasting benefit to the 
country ; that in England, while the 
national systein has the Scriptures for 
its basis, in Ireland such basis is re¬ 
jected ; and that while, in the former 
country, Dissenters of all denomina¬ 
tions may partake of its benefits, in 
tho latter the vast majority of the 
clergy of the Established Church are 
excluded from thorn. 

In Ireland, the benighted condition 
of the community was first cared for 
by the Protestant portion of the peo¬ 
ple. To their spontbneuus liberality 
and benevolence it was owing that 
schools were established, having for 
their object the inculcation of sound 
morality and useful knowledge—and 
this with ns scrupulous a view to the 
avoidance of all peculiarities which 
could, by possibility, excite alarm or 
give offence, as was at all compatible 


with the principle, that education, to 
he truly useful, should be based upon 
the word of God. This part of the 
case is thus stated by Mr. Napier, one 
of the members for the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity, in his admirable speech upon 
Mr. Hamilton’s motion in the House 
of Commons, on the 21st of August 
last year:— 

“ Now, what Mias tlio course which 
w'as adopted in Ireland before the es- 
tabllshmeiit of the National Board / 
'I'he pruftUN* was, that in every heliool 
in Ireland there was a Bihle class, and 
all tlic children enpuhle of reading with 
advantage took their places in this Bible 
class—j»o soon as their profieieney in 
reading rpia1ific>d them to read with 
])rof)t, they were advanced to this Bible 
class, in which the Scriptures were 
daily read. The rule was, that the 
Senpturos should be re.ad, but evory- 
lliiug of a controversial ehuruett’r was 
carefully exclmled, and all uateehetical 
instruction; nor were oillier tho Roman 
Catholics or Dtssuniers required to be 
taught in the formularies of the ehureh ; 
but that a Bihlo class should exist, that 
was required. There exists in this 
e»)untry a very largo s(teu*ty, and a t cry 
noble Dn4‘--the British and Poreigii 
School Soeii’ty, presided over by th<* 
noble lord at the head oi' her ISbijesty’s 
governnumt. 'rbe noble lord, the Chief 
Coinmissiom r of Woods ami Forests, in 
btatitig the primjple of that society, on 
a recent oeeasion, said, it was a princi¬ 
ple which he held dtsir and sacred, that 
*this principle was foundud on tlu'cnlii’c 
sulBcicH'^ and the universal use of the 
Word or God.’ And, i think, 1 cannot 
give a bettor statement of tho nature of 
the nrincipJe of the educ.atiori that ex¬ 
isted in Ireland up to thu establishment 
of tho National Board in Ireland. 'J'lie 
principle is also stated by Lord Stauh'y 
in these words—* Tho determination to 
enforce in all their schools the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or 
comment, wan undoubtedly iaktm with 
tho purest motives—with the wish at 
once to connect liLLloiuiTB with vtorul 
and litciatij education ; and, at the same 
time, not to run the risk of wounding 
the peculiar feelings of any sect by cate- 
ehetieal inslrnetion or comments, which 
might tend to subjects of polemical con¬ 
troversy.’ There is the principle of the 
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whole fiyfltom that had boon culoptod 
previoua to that time.”.—pp. 21, 22. 

That the Koman Catholic portion 
of the Irish people bad no objection to 
an education which had the Holy 
Scriptures for its foundation, the fol> 
lowing extract, from a separate report 
])rebented by two out of five Education 
Commissioners, in 1827, will, we think, 
^:ltib^y most of our readers 

‘ Wo fool strongly that the unex- 
aiiiplod improvemoiit 'which Itffs taken 
]>hice witliin a short poriod in the edu> 
cation of ttio peasantry of Ireland, ought 
duly to be apprehended, i>ofore any of 
tho means l)y which it has been produced 
shall he de8tro}<>d or endangered. In 
our second report there appears 11,823 
schools, u greater number than there is 
to 1)6 found in any other country, consi¬ 
dering the population. About twenty 
years ago, the Scriptures were not read 
in (KM) schools ; at the time of onr second 
reiiort th«'y wjto read in (hCt^S daily 
st'fiools, and l,f)M Sunday seliools. It 
is turtlier very worthy of rt'mark, that 
ofthe0,()>j8 daily schools in which tho 
Scriptures are now read, only 1.H7U are 
eoimected witli any societit's whatever, 
whether tliose aided by the government, 
or those supported by individual contrU 
hiitlons. In thereroaming4,1798ehools 
tli<‘ Scriplur(>s have, of late years, been 
ndopted ny the voluntary ehoiee of the 
coniiuctors uthI t4‘aehers, tfio latter of 
whom are generally dependent for their 
livelihood upon tlie [ilcasiire of tho pa^ 
rents of tlioir pupils, a signal proof that 
there is no repugnance to scriptural in- 
striK'tion among the pi'ople, and not less 
an iilustralion of tlie efiects ‘silently pro- 
diu'od by the evumple atd competition 
ol better institutions upon tin* common 
schools of the country; any e\]ioriinent 
ought to be considered as an aeeompani- 
inent to those means which exjioiienco 
hud }iroved to ho useful, and not as lead¬ 
ing to the suppression of any tried in¬ 
strument of pood.’ "—^i)p. 23, 

This Mr. Napier calls a very iin- 
])ortant statement, and one which can¬ 
not fail to make a deep impression upon 
every well-constituted mind. The 
system which had, until tlien, been in 
operation, although in many respects 
defectixe, was still producing most be¬ 
neficial results. It xvas superintended 
by men of the highest respectability, 
from motives of the purest benevo¬ 
lence, who had gone, ot temt, to the 
extreme verge of liberality, in com¬ 
pliance with the piejudices of the Ro¬ 


man Catholic population. And that 
it was acceptable to that olass gene¬ 
rally, appears from the admitted fact, 
that, at the time when the present 
National Board was established, three 
hundred thouscaid Koman Catholic 
children were in attendance upon scrip* 
tural schools. 

It may, perhaps, be admitted, that 
of the children thus educated, many 
departed from tho Church of Home. 
The scriptural light which was thus 
let in upon them may have, in many 
instances, told against their Romanist 
convictions. Perplexing quostions may 
have been propounded to their priests, 
such os may have caused these worthies 
to tremble for their future domination. 
And, accordingly, it is not at ail sur- 
jirising, that, at this period, a strenu¬ 
ous opposition was raised by the 
Romish priesthood agaiust the scrip¬ 
tural schools, and every engine of 
priestcraft employed, for tlie purpose 
of intirnidating the government into a 
compliance with their demands, and 
rousing and exasperating the posHions 
of the people. * 

Hence the origin of the National 
Board. It was a concession of prin¬ 
ciple to clamour the most outrageous, 
and a sacrifice of truth to expediency* 
the must unwise. Contrary to noto¬ 
rious facts, it was assumed that an 
united education could not have a 
scriptural b.osis; that in Ireland tlieri* 
must be a certain aceonmiodution to 
tlie prejudices ivf the Konmnists, iu 
order to secure their nttendanoe upon 
the National Schools ; and tlie result 
very speedily demonstrated that, ns 
f.ir as the object thus aimed at was 
concerned, this sinful comjirumiso was 
vain and delusive. 

It is now universally admitled, nay, 
triumphantly proclaimed, tliat Na¬ 
tional Schools, ill tlie hands of 
Roman Catholics, are conducted strict¬ 
ly upon Romaipst principles, and made 
subservient to Romanist objects. The 
following extract from The Tohlvt, 
adduced by Mr. Hamilton, in the 
debate of the 2lst of August, already 
referred to, is decisive upon tins 
point 

“In corroboration of tliis opinion, 
and, indeed, as tiie best eoiiiineiilury up¬ 
on the working of the Nutioii.il S^slein, 
]u‘ would ask ])crinissioii to a short 
extract from the Tablet newspaper. It 
appeared some time ago, but it seoiucd 
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so rouoh to tho point that he had U laid 
by. The writer states, * the apparent 
pr outward sueeess of the National 
Board is referred to as a precedent for 
tho mixed cducution of the Provincial 
Collegos. It is dillioult to imagine how 
any one who is tolerably acouniuted 
w'iih the facts, and is oven sllji^ntly im¬ 
bued with the elements of reasoiiin^, 
can u.so such an argument us this. It 
was only tho other day that one of tho 
most intclligeut supporters of tho 
Board said to us, “ I approve of tho 
National System, because in fact, it 
gives us Catholic schools, this is tho 
real truth." In every parish in Ire¬ 
land, any number of individuals, and 
the priest among the rest, can e.stahlish 
a scnool, appoint their own masters and 
teachers, cail it a school, suy the At'c 
Mw'ia whenevor the clock strikes, 
and get aid from the National Board. 
We hare aeon this state of things iti tli*- 
south of Ireland with our own eyes—wo 
have seen it in Dublin under tlie nose of 
the govcrtiment, and wo have wit¬ 
nessed, with much edification, tho smile 
of serene contempt which often accom¬ 
panies tho utterance of these words, 

* Oh, we pay no attention to the rules of 
the Board.’”—p. 10. 

The same may be said of schools 
in the hands of the Presbyterians j 
'the advocates of the system wlio 
belong to that body justifying their 
adhesion to it, because, as they con¬ 
tend, it enables thorn to impart to 
their children what they call an ex¬ 
cellent Presbyterian education. 

And why cannot the clergy of the 
Church of England avail themselves 
of it, when, by so doing, they might 
be enabled to use it for tbeir jmr- 
poscs, even as the Romanists and the 
Presbyterians use it for their own ? 

Simply, because by subscribing to 
the conditions of the Board, tliey 
would be consenting to a principle 
which authorises, nay, comtnaud.s, a 
di-sparagcmcnt of the Holy Scriptures. 
This they conscientiously fool that 
they could not do unblamed. When 
Holy Scripture i.s put into the cate¬ 
gory of prohibited'books, the K<nnan- 
ist is not ofl’ended. Because ho main¬ 
tains that, in its interpretation, it is 
to be over-ruled by tradition, and by 
the decisions of the Church ; and that 
it is to be received only .so far us it is 
conformable to the oifniion.s of all the 
early fathers. Tiiis dis])aragiTig view 
of the word of eternal life, the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., which every Ro¬ 


manist is bound to reosive, and which 
every Roman Catholic priest, upon 
liis induction into a benefice, swears 
that he fully believes, renders it with 
them a matter of no difilciilty, if, in¬ 
deed, it does not make it a point of 
conscience, to regard the insult thus 
offered to the Holy Scriptures with 
indifference, if not with satisfaction. 
But not 80 the clergymen of the 
Church of England ; and, until tho 
adhesion of the Synod of Ulster took 
place, }vo had thought nut so tho 
niinistors of any Protestant commu¬ 
nion, However, we leave otliers to 
answer for themselves. We content 
ourselves with saying that the vast 
majority, we might say almost all, the 
worth and the piety of the Church of 
England in Ireland unite in repudiat¬ 
ing thu principle which would jtlace 
tho Word of God upon the same level 
with Milner’s “ End of Controversy," 
and impose the same restrictions and 
the same qualifications upon tho ad¬ 
mission of the one, as it would ho 
only right and proper to place upon 
the admission of the other. 

It is bec.'iuso the clergy of tlie 
Established Church conceive, that in 
consenting to receive aid from the 
Board, they would be impliedly sub¬ 
scribing to such a principle, they are 
voluntarily excluded from its benefits, 
and prefer rather 'to tax their own 
poverty for the education of their 
poor children, titan become responsible 
fur tho observance of a regulation, 
which thus reduces to the level of a 
mere human composition tho great 
title-deed of tfteir salvation. 

Let that rule be rescinded—lot the 
Holy Scriptures be struck out of the 
list pf prohibited books, and, objec¬ 
tionable as the present system is in 
other particulars, the vast majority 
of the (jhurcli of England dissentients 
would no longer refuse to avail them¬ 
selves of its advantages. 

They say to the government, ** You 
ro.spected the erring conscience of tho 
Romanists, when you refused to make 
the Holy Scriptures the basis of your 
system of national education; still 
more did you show respect and favour 
to that body wlien you allowed tbeir 
objections to the Scriptural extracts 
agreed upon by the commissioners, 
and intended for use in all the schools. 
Only sliow some respect to our con¬ 
scientious convictions, by not insisting 
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upon our subscribing to a principle 
uhich we abjure—that it is expedient 
to exclude, by a pusitive rugulution, 
the Holy Scriptures as the basis uf all 
sound knowledg{‘. We ask you not 
to adt)pt them ns such basis ; that 
would be to I'ive Human Catholics of¬ 
fence ; but why ask us to reject tliem 
as such basis, when by so doing we 
must bo equally otteiidcd? Why not 
deal equally with both? Why not 
say to each, wc will neither adopt the 
Vrotestant principle to please«thu one, 
nor the Hoinanist princijtlo to please 
the other? Let the Homan Catholic, 
if he please, reject the Scriptures in 
tl)e schools of which he is the patron, 
and let the Protestant adoi)t them in 
bi.s onn. Let the Hoard expunge the 

obnoxious rcgulAtiou which sanctions 
the rejcctiori of the one, while it cen¬ 
sures the adoption of theotlier; and 
tlicn, whatever objectiem we may have 
to tiie s}st(‘ni in gent'ral as, in many 
.‘Hid import.lilt jiarticulars, greatly de¬ 
fective and erroneous, we can have no 
objection, as individuals, to receive 
an aid liy wbieb our principles would 
not be cuinpromis(>d so long as our 
cliildren wore not deliarrcd tlie benefit 
of a sound icligious education.” 

The Presbyteiian minister says that 
imibw the Hoar<l, as at present consti- 
tnfee], lie can give bis cluldrcn a good 
Presbyterian education; and lie does 
so^^I)>lo lie swallows the rule which 
puts the lliblo into tile list of probi- 
buoKs, .md regards it in the same 
ela‘-s with any w'ui’k of controversy. 
'J’lu* Cliurcb of Kngland clergyman 
says he c.innot do that*; if lie accept 
of a system at all, he must accept it 
in good faith; and, if he consent to 
reci-i\e aid unilcr it, his tacit approval 
of its printed regulations must be 
t.ikfTi for gr.mteil; and therefore it is 
that iie dc(diiu‘s to avail biinself of eilu- 
eational funds, when he could only do 
so hy tacitly consenting to a rule wliicli 
would compromise bis fidelity to Ins 
Divine Master, l^et the Hoard, as we 
bav(‘ stated, rescind that rule, and leave 
all who a| ply for aid to adopt or re¬ 
ject just as imu b ofit aa bis conscience 
allows; that is, /t7 them g/re a Inhiiijih 
U) ni‘ithi '1 and we promise them 

a. rn])id subsidence of the bo tiiity with 
which a vast projicrlion of tlie estal)< 
lished clergy at jiresent regards tlu'ir 
system. 

This view of the case has been put 


ao very well by Mr. Ilaniiltoti in the 
speech before referred to, that we 
cannot withhold his words from our 
readers;— 

Hut tlien it may be said, if the rules 
of the Hoard admit of the Uoinau I'a- 
thuliu clergy establiahing schools, in 
which their own peculiar tenets are 
taught, why cannot the Protestant 
clergy d(j the same V Of enurso that 
argument would ahandou the prlnelpli' 
oi united education altog(‘thur, in which 
case it could acarcidy be <U‘tue<l that it 
would be better to have a eonfess- 
edly se[idrale system, timn one which, 
being really separate, professed to bo 
uniteil; but tlie ease of tho clergy uf the 
Established Church and of the llomaii 
Catholic Church was dilVercnt. 'I'hero 
was no iirincipb' whi(>h stood between 
the Uoman ('alholic* clergy and their ac- 
<|uiesccnc<‘ in the rules of tho Mationnl 
Board. It was not one of their prinel- 
]iies (h.it the rigid to use and road thu 
Scriptures w'as inaUetiable on the part 
<d’every human Iwing ; ami that to seek 
to abridge or to eounten ni(‘e tlie abridg¬ 
ment of th.'il right was sinlul. Though 
they rotjnired «religious, theydiil not 
reijuiro a seripturni basis; and Ihure 
was nothing to olVentl their conseieiieu 
in sending away a Protistunt child, 
when about to teach tho llmiian ('a- 
tholie <‘hildreu their own pemillar tenetif. 
lJut tho positinii of tho rrc>ti»stanl cler¬ 
gyman is ditlerent. He holds that the 
('dncdtiou of .ill children should be based 
altogether on tho scriptural priueiph* - 
that it should not be supplementary or 
aneillciry to inor.il and liti'raiy inslruo' 
tion—but tlnit it should be I be predoini- 
n.m( feature, ami pervade the whole 
syst(‘in ol iduc.ition. Holding as he 
dot's the I’rotestanl ])riuci]>l<> ol thi' sn. 
jn’oin.iey and sulliciency ol the Holy 
Scripture, ho holds that il is llit> right 
t)f every human being tt> niakt* it Ids 
.’•tndy at all times and in all cireum- 
staneus; and that it is his tltily, as a 
Ciii'istian niiiiister, at uH times to ujiliold 
and enforct* that right. Hi*, tlieretore, 
eaimut, without liolutiiig his prineijiles, 
be a party, directly or inilirictly, to ex¬ 
cluding any I'hild from Scriptural iii- 
slruction. 'J’his is their objis'liou to 
th(> system, that it foinpromi >es the Pro. 
testuiit principle, and that in coniiecthig 
thiniselvcs witli it, they would Ik' tlu'iii- 
M'lv es comp) oMiising that prineiple in a 
country, and under eircumsianccs, in 
whi«‘l) It is peculiarly their duly to up- 
liold it.”—pp. 10, 11. 

If, however, the government arc 
rcsuiviMl to rouintain the Hy&tein as it at 
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present stands^ and not to remove this 
offensive ruloy we ask for a separate 
grant for educational purposes, by 
which the Church Education Society 
in Ireland may be sustained. What 
is the objection to this? Why, that 
it would interfere with the great ex¬ 
periment now going on for the purpose 
of estal)nshing a system of united 
education in Ireland 1 Was ever such 
mockery? United education 1 A 
system which is at present, in its 
practical working, as many-coloured 
as are the parties who are partaking 
of its advantages I United education 1 
Where the Presbyterian in the north 
contrives to give a ^ood Presbyterian 
education to his children ; while the 
Romanist in the south gives a good 
Romish education to hh children 1— 
Where the monk in his conrent, the 
nun in her cloister, are furnished with 
funds which they employ to indoctri¬ 
nate their pupils in all the dogmas of 
the Romish faith ; and nothing is 
authoritatively excluded but the free 
use of the unadulterated word of God! 
An united education! Why, it is 
patent to the whole world that this 
system has been an apple of discord, 
not a rallying point of unity, and, so 
far from having produced union where 
there was before division, it has pro¬ 
duced division where before was union! 
Let not, therefore, such idle mnekory 
be any longer made an excuse for in¬ 
sult and injustice. If any proposition 
was ever yet clearly proved to demon¬ 
stration, it is that this system has ut¬ 
terly failed as a system of united edu¬ 
cation. Let its advocates, if they 
please, denounce the Established 
Church as a nuisance or a grievance 
which should be abated, but let them 
no longer, upon false pretences, deny 
to its members educational advantages, 
which to every other sect or faction, 
no matter how erroneous their faith or 
how unscrupulous their practice, are 
freely and even abundantly accorded. 

Our attitude is sufficiently humble, 
our petition is suflVciently moderate, 
when we nsk for the Established Cler¬ 
gy in Ireland no more than the same 
amount of consideration which has 
been already conceded by government 
to Homan Catholic ecclesiastics in 
England. They objected to the Eng¬ 
lish national system, as the clergy of 
the Established Church in this country 
do to the Irish; and their objections 


have been allowed. They now obtain 
a separate grant upon their own term. 
And we put it to overy man of com¬ 
mon candour and common honesty, 
can there be any justification of a 
course, which respects the erroneous 
objections of Romanists in England, 
while it spurns, with insult and eon- 
tumcly, the wcdl-founded objections of 
Church of England Protestants in Ire. 
land, which says to the one, you shall 
have what you want, although the 
Scriptur/3s arc to be excluded; and to 
the other, you shall not have what you 
want, because the Scriptures are to 
be received? Well has Mr, Napier 
put the case, in the following pithy 
words 

“ Rut the pplitioners sav, lo#' object to 
thiH hysum. The reply, however, is— 
*NomaU<*r; if you coiieur with us—if 
you go against your conscience, you will 
get help ; ii'you do not, you will have no 
asMstaiico—you will get nothing; if you 
violate what jou know to bo your con¬ 
scientious opinion and paramount duty, 
you may then look forward to the oer- 
tainty of aid and the prosjieet of govern¬ 
ment preferment; you may then reckon 
on having a full share in the public 
grant; but if you obey the dietutes of 
your conscience—if you act according 
to your judgment—if you ctmeur in opi¬ 
nion with some of the wisest*and the 
best of men, you shall have no assistaiK'e 
from us i but, on the contrary, yon will 
be alniscd or ridiculed as bigots by cer¬ 
tain liberal members of this house—that 
will b(> tlio reward of your eonsch'ntious 
scruples.’ And such is the manifest re¬ 
sult to every Irish clergyman and to 
every Proteslabt layman who opposes 
this system of national education ; ko 
that, wliile we see the Roman Catholic 
olergy permit tod to carry out their con¬ 
scientious views, and disHonters allowed 
to carry out their vi(‘ws—we sec tho 
clergy of tho Established (’hurch stand 
before us in the anomalous position 
which 1 have dt'seribed. 1 put this to 
the house—I put it to every lloman Ca¬ 
tholic—Iput It to overy dissenter—I put 
it on the principle of common sense—1 
put if on the principle of common equity 
and of common justice—are you to have 
several sects in Ireland to ail of whom 
you give what they reijuire, and you give 
to all the<-e on the principle of allowance 
for conscientious objections, while thero 
is one body of men who have also their 
conscientious objections, but which you 
refuse to recognise. There are certain 
partie.s, all of whom profess to have con¬ 
scientious views, and you protect them 
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in those views ; but there is one party 
who are to remain behind, and they are to 
be disregarded; and, in alluding to that 
party, 1 need not now dwell on their 
faithful loyalty and manly moderation 
at the nrebent crisis in Ireland—1 speak 
of the loyalty of the Protestants of Ire¬ 
land—that faithful body, of whoso value 
and importancu in Ireland to England 
and British connexion, the noblo lord at 
the head of the government cannot but 
bo conscious—is that body of men which 
comprehends so many of the bishops, the 
clergy, and the laity of the Establishud 
(’hur<*h in Ireland—are they bo ne¬ 
glected ? Are tbeir ctmseientfous seru- 
ples, are tbeir viewb to bo disrespccteil ? 
are their claims to be diarogarded ?’’ 

But another ground of o!>jection to 
a boparnto grant has been taken, upon 
which we bhall say a few words. By 
such a grant, it is said, such church¬ 
men ab have already signified their ad¬ 
hesion tu tho National Board would 
be offended I Indeed 1 Offended, that 
the conhcieiitious objections of tbeir 
brethren have not been overruled 1 
The very avowal of such an objection 
is in itself a startling fact, and may 
well admonish us of the times in which 
we live, and of our “perils amongst 
false brethren.’' Oh, but, it is said, 
the government have already been at 
considerable pains to establish the pre- 
bent, as a .system of imited education ; 
and if a beparate grant were made to 
tho Church Education Society, church¬ 
men would no longer connect them¬ 
selves with the board, and even 
those few who have already done bo, 
many might f.ill off when they found 
that they could obtuiii aid for their 
schools under the auspices of a more 
congenial institution. That is to deny 
the grant upon false pretences; for 
never was any pretence mnr^ faUe 
than that the present system is, or ever 
can be, a system of united education ; 
and to admit, moreover, that unless a 
pressure be placed upon the consciences 
of Church of England Protestants, 
they never will, generally speaking, 
give in their adhesion to the National 
system. Now can (bis be otherwise 
described than as a mode of tampering 
with their principles, and corrupting 
their integrity ? Is it not saying, wo 
will do everything in oiir power to 
wring an assent from them to our 
views ? If it he not accorded hy their 
will, it shall be extorted hy their po¬ 
verty. It is true, we place no such 


pressure upon Romanists in England, 
but we may, with perfect impunity, 
trample under foot the conscientious 
scruples of Protestants in Ireland. Is 
this, wo ask the people of England, in 
whom alone, under God, our hope 
now is, an attitude which any govern¬ 
ment, fairly representing them, ought 
to take towards the Church of Eng¬ 
land Protestants in Ireland ? 

But still more; not only is the boon 
of a separate grant to be denied upon 
such grounds, but the patronage of the 
Church in the hands of government 
is to be so administered as to exclude 
from any participation in its benefits 
the overwhelming majority ofChuroh- 
inen who are oppost d in principle to 
the present National Board. Let the 
following case, adduced by Mr. Uo- 
niilton in his place in parliament, on 
the 21st of August last, speaks fur it¬ 
self— 

“ He was constrained to say that not 
only was no encouragement given to the 
cause of Scriptural educatiun in Ireland 
—not only w'cro tho Protestants and 
clergy of the Established (’hureh- tho 
only class of her Majesty's subjueU to 
whose conscientious opinions, with re¬ 
gard to education, no consid(*rntiou was 
paid—not onlv were they the only rlaas 
to whom tolcr^ion in rc'iuect of thoso 
scruples was not cxtcntlt^d. but ibu 
clergy of the Established l^liurch who 
entertained those conscientious objec¬ 
tions, were excluded from all govern¬ 
ment favour and patronage. This was 
aserions charge, and one that he would 
b<' sorry toiiiakelightl}, especially alter 
an answer he had reeolleeted hearing 
from the noble lord at the head of tho 
government, in rc])ly to a (piestion from 
Lord John Maimers in the Inst parliu- 
ment. But he (Mr. lluniilton) hud 
seen letters written by the private se¬ 
cretary of the lord lieutenant to <‘l<>ruy- 
men, in which their opinionH were asked 
on the subject of the National System- - 
andun intimation given that prefermont 
would be conferred only upon (bosu 
who supported that systoin. The eor- 
respondeiice between fllr. Villiers Stuart 
and tho private secretary, in refereneo 
to Mr. Thacker, had been beipro the 
public. Tho case was altogether a very 
peculiar one. There is a vicarage in 
the county ot Kilkenny with hardly any 
income, and a rectory with a small in¬ 
come. They had usually beim held to¬ 
gether, and constituteii a benefice of 
about £1(K) a-year The viearngo was 
in the gift of the bishop, the rectory of 
the crown. It was considered desirable 
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that the vicarage and rectory should 
bo united by act of council, and perma¬ 
nently be made one benoficc. In order 
to unite them it necessary that the 
])Oi'son having the vicarage sboiihl re¬ 
sign it, that both being vacant, they 
might legally be Ibrincd into a union; and 
thou the crown having the patronage of 
the rectory, would have tlic presenta¬ 
tion to the united benefice. Mr.' 'J'huc- 
ker, therefore, t<» facilitate this arrange¬ 
ment, resigned the vicarage, and it was 
united with the rectory. Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, a supporter of government, and 
then member for the county, applied to 
the lord lieutenant to appoint Mr. 
Thacker to the bcni'fice. He after¬ 
wards writes thus to Mr. Thacker;— 
* I have received a note from the pri¬ 
vate secretary of the lord lieutenant, in 
whioli he asks me to ascertain your opi¬ 
nion respocting the National System of 
education, the lord lieutenant eonsich'r- 
ing it ids duty in all his nominations to 
Church pr<'ferments to leijuire an im- 
(Mjuii ocal support of that system.’ Mr. 
Tnaeker returned for misucr th.al he 
was conscientiously opposed to it. The 
private secretary of the lord lieutenant 
thereupon writes as tollow s to ^Ir. "N il- 
liers Stuart:—‘ His rxcelleiiey most 
sincerely regrets that'In* is unable to 
eotnpl) with }our desire to have Jtir. 
'riiuekei* appointed to llie Union of 
Wldteehureh ; but tliat gentleman hav¬ 
ing so unctpiivoeally and conscientious¬ 
ly d«’ehired his oj)positfim to the s^atem 
of National education, it would bi'U ^ lo- 
lation of the principle by which the loid 
liciilonant has been guided, if he were 
to relax. 1 add, hy desin* of the 1c»rd 
lieutenant, his refjUC't that it nmy he 
conveyed to Mr. Thaeker, that hetu- 
tortains no objeetion to him individnaily, 
as from all ho has heard, and from hi 
^•onsc 1 etltious a\owal ol his opinious, he 
considers that genthman to be entitled 
to the higlu'sl respect.’ Mr. \ illiers 
Stuart adds for himself—“1 cannot c\- 
piess the <leep disappointment Ihi'wholo 
parish feels at the loss of sneh a p.istor.’ 
lie (Mr. Hamilton) had a high rcspi*ct 
for the Lord Lieutimunt ol Irelaiul, Ik' 
felt that to his aldlity and firmness the 
safety of the country might in a great 
degree be attributed; but he would ap¬ 
peal to the noble lord—he would appeal 
to the House, and to the justice of the 
English public, is tins tolerable i In 
England, continued Mr. Ilaudlton, you 
extend fob ration to all classes of dissen¬ 
ters in matters of eiineation. \ciu 
tlepart even from a Scriptural basis 
and principle in favour of Jloinau t'a- 
tbolies. In Irehunl li a ciergymen up- 
holtls the ))i‘im iple wldeh i serv clei'gy- 
luau from ouetnd of England to the 


other maintains, however highly recom¬ 
mended, however ofHcient, however 
pious, however beloved by his parishion¬ 
ers, ho is proscribwl by the governnuMit 
because of Ids eunscientious opinions, 
and the Protestants deprived of tlio 
services of such a jiastor. Is this doing 
justice to tlic Church in Ireland 

Now, we ask the intelligent people 
of England, is this to bo any lunger 
endured? Wc ask them, will they aid 
in promoting a miscalled system of 
united educatiou in Ireland, by the 
corruption of the worst, and the pro¬ 
scription of the best, of the Irish 
clergy ? Wo know it is in vain to ad¬ 
dress any .sucli language to those by 
whom the (’hurch is hated, and to 
whom the government education pro¬ 
ject may be recommeiuU'H, because by 
its means tlie establishment may be do- 
sfroyed. Hut such are not a majority 
of the honest and truth-loving people 
of England; and we cull upon tliu 
friends of scriptiii al education to jier- 
severe in reiteiating their re.nsonahle 
demands, until tlieir ease, in its truth 
and in its fulness, is know n through tlie 
length and breadtli of the land ; and 
we have no more doubt that tlie (lay of 
their triumph will come, llian we Imvc 
that the reflecting ]ic>oplc of England 
are lovers of truth and justu-e. 

Ill conclusion, we would briefly ob¬ 
serve, that the Irish cdiiealion ({iies- 
tion has been, from tbe first, a sad 
bungle. It was undertaken by Lord 
^Stanley, with a hona fule intention of 
securing fur ail ckisses of lu r Majesty’s 
Irish subjects a good mural and reli¬ 
gious edueatiui.. Ilut be did not then 
sufliciently eonijirchend the entire sub¬ 
ject, or estimate, in all I heir magnitude, 
the dilfiiullies liy which Ids projects 
wero‘’surrounde(l; and, aceordmglj, 
the sebcine, in its early stages, was a 
compromise, w Inch sometimes assiuii(“J 
the cliar.icter of a juggle; and,to use 
a phrase uf his own, tbe aim of the 
commissioners w ouid seem to have bce.i, 
how they might best “ thimblerig” the 
Holy Scriptures ; how they might say 
to the Protestant “See! it is borer' 
nx\^pr/‘\to, in the same breath, to the 
Homan Catholic, “Seel it is not 
tbtiel" And the end was, that the one 
was to be cheated with the shadow, 
while the oilier was possessed of the 
substaiu'c. It was fiist to have a co¬ 
lour of religion, without theicahty. 
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M'hich colour was gradually to becomo 
ovanescentf until it now has no colour 
«t all; and every patron of every 
Hohool may stamp whatever colour lie 
]>leases upon his own fractional portion 
of tho system. 

Ourintelligent readers do not require 
to he told that as are the patrunsi Such 
must be tho schools. If the patrons 
lire haters of British rule, or open or 
secret fomenters of sedition, the schools 
(no matter what the system professed, or 
lilt* rules enjoined) may be easily turned 
into seminaries of treason. T,he fol¬ 
lowing shows in what proportion the 
jiatrons are to he found amongst tho 
diirerent denominations of professing 
Christians:— 


“ The appendix to the fourteenth re- 

1 )or( Ilf the Conituissiouers of Mational 
'liliH‘ulion in Ireland, contains two re- 
turiiN, eoiuiueneing p. 17J1, of thenum- 
Iier of seliooU in (Mch county, and the 
names of Iht* jiatrons, distinguishing tin* 
\esled tVoni the non-vested schools. 
'PIk' names of the patrons having been 
coinparetl with the lists of the clergy of 
the ilLfVercnt ilennminatious, the follow¬ 
ing is the result :— 
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“About ‘2 per cent, an* under th<* 
clergy of the Kst.tbhshed ('hiireh; 9 
uinler that ol the I*reshyteriaii Church ; 
(>1 under those ol the JIi^ii.ui ('atliolie 
Church, uiul ‘.Jl under the jtatroiiage of 
la^ nu n. 

‘“'J'hc aitpeinliv (i). 21) contains also 
a return, iruiii uhieli it appears tlmV^he 
religions (ienoininations ol teachers du¬ 
ring the year 1H47, vero as follows :— 
listatilislieil Church . . 9 

Breshyteriau .... .‘17 
Other Dissenters ... .1 

Homan i'atliulics . . . ITA 

—p. 9. 


Here we hare 2,505 schools under 
the patronage of Roman Catholic 
priests, and in the immediate manage¬ 
ment of Kchoolinasters entirely in 
their confidence. Have recent events 
thrown no light upon the animus of 
that body so as to leave no excuse even 
for blindness itself to mistake their real 
character? And can any sane man 
doubt how such a state of things must 
operate in such a country as ireluiid ? 

'rhe system has now been in opera¬ 
tion for nearly twenty years, a time 
amply sufTiuiunt to judgo of it by its 
fruitb. Have the results corresponded 
with the expectations of its framers? 
Has any good been done anywhere by 
tho erection of national, commensurate 
with Iho evil which has been done 
everywhere by the discountenance 
shown to Scriptural schools? Let 
this tebt be fairly applied, and if a 
favourable verdict be given, we arc 
content that our objections should bo 
regarded as ill-founded. 

We do trust that our excellent Uni¬ 
versity members will again, and speedily, 
bring this subject under the considt*ra- 
tion of the House of Commons, bet 
them not bo dispirited by defeat; al¬ 
though outnumbered, they are not 
overcome. Already they have hoih 
most admirably done their duty. My * 
many in tin* house, and by niultitinles 
out of the house, the question was 
never under-^tood until they caused it 
to be known in all its hearings; and 
lliey have only to jterseverousthcyhn\o 
ronunenced, to secure a final victory. 
Their adversaries have surei>eded hut 
too well, by jiersuvering and unserii- 
pulous hardihood of assertion, in re¬ 
presenting them as anti<{uated and nar¬ 
row-minded bigots. Let them only 
evince a similar y.eal in a better cause, 
and the dav is not far distant when 
they will have their reward, in the 
triuin])li of the only principle w hieh 4‘an 
ever ensure the moral progrtss, tlie 
social amelioration, and the progres¬ 
sive prosperity of Ireland. 
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THE CLOSING YEARS OF DEAN SWIFT'S LIPF..* 


This is a volume of no ordinary in¬ 
terest. To the medical in<|uirer it 
gives such details as can be now re¬ 
covered of eorebral disease, extending 
over a period of tifty-fivo years—the 
particular symptoms dcscTibcd by the 
sufftTcr himself—-for the most part, in 
confidential letters to intimate friends 
—that sulfcrcr the most, ao<‘urate ob¬ 
server of whatever came within his 
roach, of any man gifted witli the 
same degree of genius that has ever 
used the English language as a me¬ 
dium of communication, and the man 
of ftll othoi's who hap, on moRt pnb- 


jects, expressed himself with such dis¬ 
tinctness, that we do not remember, 
in any case, a doubt ns to the precise 
meaning of a bcntoncc in his workvS 
althougn those works arc on subjects 
which actuate and influence the pas¬ 
sions, and although be has oflicn writ¬ 
ten in a dictatorial tone of authority, 
which of itself provokes resistance, 
and therefore forces readers into some¬ 


thing more than the unipicstioning in¬ 
dolence in which wl* arc satisfied to 


look over most books. Mr. Wilde 
has given us Swift’s own account of 
Swift’s dlHteinjicr. Ent the interest 
of this voliiine is not to the medical 
inftuiror alone. The relation of juti- 
maUi friendshi}) in which Swift and 
Stella lived for some live-und-twen*y 
years, and the mystery thrown over n, 
by u number of idle guesses which 
have foun<l their way into the biogra¬ 
phies of Swift, have led Mr. Wilde to 
other inquiries, in themselves not uu- 
amusing. Jle has brought together, 
from obscure and forgotten sources, 
some of the cxfilanations which were 
given of parts of Swift’s conduct, by 
persons who had peculiar means of 
information as to some of the eiroum- 
stanccs of the ease. Mr. Wilde has 
given us two pot traits of Stella, nei¬ 
ther of which had be(*n before engrav¬ 
ed j and the volunio is closed l>y a 
number of poems, found in tbe band- 


^vriting of Swift, ainl some of which 
are probably of hi.s eompo.sition, in an 
interleaved copy of an old almanack, 
lent to Mr. Wilde for the imrposcs of 
this essay. 

Tbe history ()f this volume is tliis : 
—Dr, Maekcny.ie, of Glasgow, writes 
to Mr.' Wilde to learn whether tluTO 
is any record of Swift’s diseasi* known, 
either to Mr. Wilde or to tlu* readers 
of the JhihUii AledivulJournaU a work 
edited by Mr. Wilde. It occurred to 
^Ir. Mackenzie that there might be 
something ])re^erved on the subject 
oithor ill tlio di-auiTy or in Trinity 
College. The first part of Jlr.Wilde’s 
book is a reply to thi.s (piestion, and 
was originally published In Mr. Wildc’.s 
journal. 

Of the disease itself, Mr. Wildo 
gU'Cs us Swift’s own description:— 


“Swift, writing to Mrs. Howard, in 
1727, thus describes the eomnn*nei'mcnt 
of his complaint: ‘ About two hours lie- 
fore you were born"—consequently in 
lOtK)—“ I ^ot my by eating :i 

hundred golden pijipins at a time, at 
lliehmond; and when jou were four 
years and a quarter ohl, hating two 
days, having made a fine seat, about 
twenty miles further in Surrey, where 
I used to road—and, there J gt)t my 
dcaftirhs; and these two friends have 
visiti'tl nip, one or other, every yi-ar 
since; undf^Hbeing old acquaintance, 
have now tliought fit to come together.’ 
Overloailing the stoma<*h, in th<> inan- 
ncr described, and catching cold by sit¬ 
ting on a damp, exposed seat, wen' 
very apt to produce both these com¬ 
plaints—neitiier of which, wlnm oneo 
csiublished, was liktdy to bo easily re¬ 
moved from a system so nervous, aud 
with a temper so irritable, and a mind 
so excessively active, as that of Swift’s. 
From this period, a disease which, in nil 
its symptoms and by its fatal termina¬ 
tion, plainly appears to have been (in 
its etnnmemvment at least) cerchiai 
contjesdon, set in, nnd exliibited itself in 
well.maihed periodic attacks which. 


* “The rinsing Years of Doan Swift’s Info; with an Appendix, eontaininu se¬ 
veral of his rooms hitherto nnpublthlied, and some remarks on Stella.” Hy W. R. 
Wilde, M.K.I.A., F.ll.C.S. 8vo. Dublin: Hodges A Smith,Graftou-street. 1M9 
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year after year, incrcascil in intensity 
und duration.”—pp. 0. 

While living in the oonntry, and 
with his iniinl coinjjaralivtdy at ease, 
lii> iniulc hut tew conii>laints. it is 
troiiahh* that Ills di^ca^(' gave him hut 
tttle trouhh* while at haracor; hut 
wJu’lher it did or not, we have little 
ojiportunily of any knowledge, ns lew 
of his letters are dated from his j>ar- 
sonage. lie had not formed at that 
lime his neipiuintaneeshijis and friend- 
shijis with the great nersoiis, in^mssages 
of his letters to whom we find these 
o<‘easional notlees of Iiis health; and 
Stella and Airs. Dingley wore living 
ill his iininediale vieiinty, so that there 
are no leltei> to them of that date. 
Swift was a shrew doliserver of human 
luiluri', and ilwelling on his deafness 
and giddiness to those who sutlered 
from biinilar ailments, seems to liave 
been a jiii'ee of skilful tlattcry. Wc 
have not tinu' to look o>er the corri's- 
jioudcnce for the purpose of proving 
this; but the reader, who turns to 
his letters to hirs. Howard, will^ind 
instances ilUisli'ative of what wc moan. 
In the journal to Stella, we find the 
following entry:—“1 have no Ills of 
giddiness, but only some little disor¬ 
ders towards it, and 1 walk as niui'li 
as 1 can. bady Kerry is just as I 
am, only n deal worse. I dined to¬ 
day at ]jord Shellmni’s, where she is, 
and we eon ailments, which makes ns 
wry fund of each tUher." In another 
note in the sume journal, we find this 
—“Did I ever tell yon that the Lord 
Treasurer hears ill willi iLc left eai’, 
just as I do/ Ho always turns the 
right, and his servants whisper to him 
in that only. I dare not tell him that 
r am so to(», for fear that he should 
think th(d / counterfeited to nui%e my 
coiot." In one of Swift’s letters to 
Archbishop King, wc find him saying 
—“ I hav(* been so exti’cnicly ill witli 
an old disorder in my heiul that I was 
iinablo to write to your grace.” And 
in a letter of King’s to him, inadver¬ 
tently quoted by Mr. Wilde as a let¬ 
ter from Swift to King, we find King 
cuniplaining, in Swift’s t(»inp(*r, of 
very much the same symptoms as 
Switl is perpefualU descrihing. In 
the journal to Stella, we find Swift 
again recurring to the eficct of cor¬ 
diality being created by identity of 
biifl’erinsr—“ I was this morning with 
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poor Lady Kerry, who is much worse 
in her head than I. She sends mo 
bottles of her bitter, and we arc so 
fond of one another, because our ail¬ 
ments are the same. I)<) >ou know 
that Abuhiin Stell? Have 1 not seen 
you conning uilmenlh with Joe’s wife 
and some others, sirrah?” Mr. Wilde 
must hav(> looked hack almost with 
envy on the golden harvest of blighted 
ears that presmited itselfto tin; physi¬ 
cians of that auBpieiuiis time. 

“It is remarkable that several of 
Swift’s friiuids suHVred from sympl»)ms 
somewhat himilar to his o^«n. Thus 
Harley, Gay, Mrs. Barber, Pone, Mrs. 
Howard, Ladv Germain, Aruuthiiot, 
and others, all sulVcred from what Is 
popularly termed u ' fulnchs of Mood to 
the head.’ p. 37. 

Swift’s deafness w.os of the h'fl. ear. 
Towjirds tlie close of life, at one time 
his loft eye was fearfully atlected. 
“About six weeks ago, in one night’s 
time, his left eye swelled as large us 
an egg, an<l the left Mr. Niehols 
thought would hiortify. * • • 

Five persons could seai*ee hold him 
fora week from tearing out his eyes.” 
'J'his is Mrs. Whiteway's Itingnagi', 
who adds—“ Ve is now fre<* from 
torture; his eye almost well,” thus 
showing that but one eve suirered. 
In many passages, where be sjjcaks Jif 
tottering, we find nothing to lix the 
fact of whether the omt side wtpi af¬ 
fected more than the otlier ; but Ihis, 
too, is established by a passage whii li 
Air. Wilde (piotes from the journal to 
Mtella— ** My left hand is wry weak 
und trembles^ but my right side has 
not been touched.” ltRecins]duin,tb(>ii, 
that there was paralysis of the left> 
side. 

It would seem, from several ]ias- 
sages, that Swift took too much wiiu* 
and that he ]>oisoned himself with snuO* 
—By Dr. IladclifTe’s advi<*e, ho left 
offl)ohoa lea, which he had observed 
to disagree with him fiO(juently be¬ 
fore.” We suspect, thcrefoiv, that 
in this luxury he had Indulged too 
much. 

Mr. Wilde «loes not think there i.s 
any evidence of Swift’s being subject 
to epileptic fits, as is stated by iimn^ 
of his oiographers. The mistake, if 
it be such, he thinks, arises from the 
frequent recurrence in liih letters of 
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" fits of giddmess,” &c. The language 
is equivocal, and we think there is 
aomething to be said for the intcipre- 
tation put upon it by non-medical 
readers. Take this sentence, for in¬ 
stance :—** I dined with the secretary, 
and found my head very much out of 
order, but no absolute ut; and X have 
not been well all this day. It has 
shook mo a little." 

We wish we had room for extracts 
from this most interesting volume. It 
is really a wonderful thing to sec, 
after an interval of a century, a scien¬ 
tific man inferring the true character 
of a disease, that bafHcd the eminent 
men of Swift’s own day 

** In answer to a recommendation of 
Mr. Pultonoy’s on the subject of phy¬ 
sicians, the Dean, in his answer of the 
7th of March, 17f37, writes ; ‘I have 
esteemed many of them as learned and 
ingenious men: hut I never roceive<l 
the least benefit from their advice or 
prescriptions. And poor Dr. Arbuth- 
not was the only man of the faculty 
who ojemud to understand my ease, but 
could [not remedy it. dint to conquer 
five physicians,* all eminent in their 
way, was a victory that Alexander und 
Osesar could never pretend to. I dosiro 
that my proscription of living may bo 
foublished (which you design to follow), 
for the benefit of mankind; wliicb, how¬ 
ever, 1 do not value a rush, nor the ani¬ 
mal itself, as it now acts ; neither nill 
I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, 
because it is now a creature (taking a 
vast majority) that I hate more than a 
toad, a viper, a wasp, a stork, a fox, or 
any other that you will please to add. ’ 
—-p. 40. 

Nothing can be more aflbcling than 
the exhibition of the gradual decay 
and deterioration of the instruments 
by which the mind acts. Insanity, in 
the proper sense of the word, Mr. 
‘Wilde docs not rcgai*d as having 
existed in Swift’s ease. There was 
the weakness of old age, and the 
childishness that accompanic.s it. He 
would, at times, »utter incoherent 
words and syllables, “liut,” says 


Mr, Deane Swift, writing to Lord 
Orrery, “he never yet, as far m I 
could hear, talked nonsense, or said a 
foolish thing." There was a long 
period, we believe of more than a 
year, in which ho was wholly silent, 
with but one or two recorded inter¬ 
ruptions. A negligent servant girl 
blew out a candle in his chamher, and 
the smell oiTended him ; she was told 
by him she was “« ruisty slut.” A 
servant man was breaking a large, 
stubborn coal, und he told him, 
“ Thnt'^ a stone, you hlackguunl” 
On another occasion, not finding words 
to express something he wished, he 
exhibited much uneasiness, and said, 
“7 am a fool.” When insanity is 
.spoken of, it is not pos.sible to Ixt very 
accurate, and we suppose that in 
denying the cxlstene(5 of insanity in 
this case, Mr. Wilde jIoc.s not, in 
reality, mean very much move than 
Hawkesworth had long ago expressed. 
“Sonic inIcTvals of sensibility aiul 
reason, after Ids niudm'ss, seemed to 
prove that his disorder,whatever itwas, 
had not destroye<l, ))ut only susjicnded, 
the powers of his mind." ’riie ques¬ 
tion is, after all, but one of language. 
!Mr. Wilde has shown, almost to 
demonstration, tliatSwill’s was organic 
disease of the brain ; and many writers 
—we believe, among others, Dr. 
Oonolly—would say that in this con¬ 
sisted insnniiy, calling mere fuucliunal 
disease “mental devangi'.ment.” In 
Swift’s life and eominct—in his e.a- 
price—in his violent jiassions—in his 
oddities—even in his vimlictiv<! jia- 
triotism—in Ids ndsanthro]»y, whotlier 
it be regarded as a x»relencc or a 
reality—in the morbid delight with 
wliicli he dwells on disgusting images, 
wc ser very distinct traces of incipient 
dlseas(*. Wc exclude from our con¬ 
sideration, ill coming to this conclu¬ 
sion, the language of his epitaph in 
St. I*atriek’s Cathedral, breathing 
resentment—“ Hie dejiosltum cst cor¬ 
pus Jonathan Swift, vhi sa'va indig- 
natw ulte?ius cor lacerarc ncquil.” Wo 
exclude tlic strange humour exhibited 
in the lialf-seriuus beipiests in his will. 


• “ Wo know of at least eight medical men who attended Swift at different times, 
viz., Sir Patrick Dun, Drs. Arbnthnot, Riulditfc, Cockburn, Uclsham, and Grat- 
ten, and Surgeons Nichols and Whiteway." We doulit the fact of Swift's having 
been attended by Sir Patrick Dun; and do not know on what authority Mr. 
Wilde’s statement of the fket rests. 
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Wo excliido a hundred well-authenti¬ 
cated oxtravajjauclcs of conduct, some 
of them accon7punied with circumstan- 
C(!S which could not but be felt Jis intole¬ 
rably insullinj; to his best friends, be¬ 
cause all these tilings are eousislent with 
states of mind, which no one calls by 
tlu) name of insanity cxc(‘[)t in meta¬ 
phorical language, but when conduct, 
uTiiiitolligiblc on any ordinary prin¬ 
ciple, exists, and when we. have the 
{uhlilioual fuel of organic dHSoiusc of 
the brain, wc fliinkit is hypercriticisin 
in Air. Wilde to fall out with the ap- 
l»lication of the term insanity, to a 
case so (unMunslanccil. 

An interesting pari, of Air. AVilde’s 
book is an account of tin* cxaniiiiatiun 
of iIm* 1h*.'uI of .Swift, in by Snr- 

gccnis lloLislon and Hamilton. About 
llie middle of the last century, fre- 
ijiM'iit Iloods of the Poddle river, 
and llie insidHciciicy of sewers to 
carry oil' tin* superabundant water, 
occasioned mueh injury to St. ^Pa- 
trirk’s ClalKedral.* One c)f the last 
acis of iho Dean was an effort to 
remedy tliis ; and when he directed 
that lie sliuuhl be buried in Ireland, 
lie re«pu‘sli‘d that Iii.s bo«ly should be 
flepositcd ill any dry \)iivl of the calhc- 
dral. “ It is remarkable," says Air. 
M'ildo, “ (hat the continuanee. of 
diun[> and imimhitions, iii the yi'ar 
iH.'fo, was tlie cause of his remains 
being di>lui‘]ic>l." 

It would Ik* altogether out of the 
jmivince of this journal to follow Dr. 
Wilde in his jw.*eounl o^’ the details of 
the cxaiiiitialioii. Dr. Houston, de- 
seribing iJie liead, says—“The lanics 
cannot be reganled as free from iiuli- 
calious of previous chronic ilipeaso. 
T'hcre are certainly no marks of 
caries or cif fungus growth on any 
part of the liead, but the condition of 
l!ie cerebral surface of the whole fron¬ 
tal region, is evidently of a character 
indicating (he presence, ilurinjj lilc- 
tinic, of <lisea.scd action in the adjacent 
membranes of the brain." Some doubt 
was for a while entertained of the re¬ 
mains e.xaudne.d by Dr. Houston being 
those of Swift at all. 'J’lic jdireno- 
logisLs did not like the head—it did 
not accord willi any of the then 
theories ; hut that the liead was 
Swift’s, tlierc could he no doubt. 


Amon^ other proofs is this, that it ex¬ 
hibited the marks of n post murtein 
examination made imtnediatclr after 
his death. 

“ What the c.xact recent iipnoarancos 
wore w'c liavo not been enabh'd to disco¬ 
ver. Jf they wore known to, they have not 
been hatidid down hy any of Swift's 
many biographers. We have made di¬ 
ligent search among the newsjmper.s 
and periodicals of the day, but havo 
not been able to discover anything fur¬ 
ther than (hat which is already known, 
vi/., (hut his head was opened uftur 
di*ath, when it w’a.s found that his brain 
was ‘loaded with water.' To tins* may 
be added the tradition of old Itrcimaii, 
Ids servant, w'ho, acconltng to Dr. 
llou'iton, on the atitlioriiy of Mr. Ma¬ 
guire, lioasted, ‘that he himself had 
been present at the operutioii, and that 
lie even hehl the bu-sin in which (ho 
brain was placi’d after its rt'moval I'rom 
the skull, ilo told, moreover, that (hero 
was brain mixed with water to such an 
amount as to till the basin, nml by their 
quantity to call forth expressions of 
astonishTnent from the mi'dieal genlh*- 
m<‘i) engaged in the exumination."’— 
pp. (Kl, 01. 

Wildii gives Ji profile view ol' Swift’s 
eranimn from a drawing by Air. 
Haniillon, and iIkki tells us— 

“ Tn its great length, in (he antoro- 
]>ost<*rior (liamoter, its low anterior de¬ 
velopment, prominent fronlal sinuses, 
conipavalive lowness at tlu; vi'Clex, jiro- 
Jeeting nasal bones, and large* pfisterim* 
]M'ojeelion, it. resembles, in a most e\. 
traordiiiary manner, thosi* skulls of Iho 
so-called Oeltie aborigines of Alorlhcrn 
Kuropo, of which wi* liave olseuhero 
given a dcscrijition, and whi(;h areibumi 
m the early tumuli of I his people 
throughout Ireland."—p. (I'i. 

Tlie way in which Mr. Wihli^, from 
concurring pieces of evidcinei*, ha.s 
elicited some of tl^c details of this re¬ 
markable case, cun scarcely bo exhi¬ 
bited wilbout, ipioting liis own lan¬ 
guage. The following passage re¬ 
markably exemplifies his sagueity':— 

“ Alter the Dean’s lU-atli, and Mibso- 
4)uuiitly to lhop(>.s^ mortem oxaininatiou, 


Alason’f, “ History of St. Patrick’s." 
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a plaster mask was taken from hts face, 
and from this a bust was made, which 
is now in the Museum of the University, 
and which, notwithstanding its possess¬ 
ing much of the cadaverous appearance, 
is, wo arc strongly inclined to (believe, 
the best likeness of Swiit—during, at 
least, the last few years of his life—now 
in existence. The annexed engraving 
accurately and faithfully ronresonts a 
rohle view of the right side of this 
ust, the history of which it is here ne¬ 
cessary to relate. This old bust, which 
has remained in the Museum of Tri¬ 
nity College from a period beyond tbo 
memory of living man, has been gene¬ 
rally believed to be the bust of Swift; 
but as there was no positive proof of 
its being so, it has been passed over l»y 
all his biographers, except Scott and 
Monck Mason, the former of whom thus 
describes it: 'In the museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, there is a dark plaster 
bust or cast of Dean Swift. It is an 
impression taken from the mask applied 
to the face aftor death. The expression 
of countenance is most imccpnvocally 
maniacal, undone side of the mouth (tiu! 
left) horribly contorted* downwards, as 
if convulsed by pain.’ He further adds : 
* It is engraved for Mr. Harrett’s essay 
but if it was, it never appeared, and has 
never before been published citlicr with 
6r without Barrett’s csrfuy.* Sir Walter 
has greatly exaggerated the amount of 
contortion which the face exhibits; on 
the contrary, the expression is remark¬ 
ably placid, but there is an evident drag 
in the left side of thu mouth, exhibiting 
a paralysis of the facial muscles of tin* 
right side, which, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, existed for some years previous 
to his death, for w'c find the same ap¬ 
pearance (though inmsh glossed over by 
the artist), together with a greater 
fulness, or plumpness, of the right 
cbeck, shoM’n in a very admirable mar¬ 
ble bust of Swift (probably the last 
ever taken), in the possession of Mr. 
Watkins, the picture-dealer, of this 
city. Here, then, wc have another and 
a very important and well-marked fca- 


turo in this very interesting case, 
brought to light above a hundred years 
after death. But before wc proceed 
with the evidence adduced by tno bust, 
it becomes necessary to prove its iden¬ 
tity, which, until now, could not bo 
done satisfactorily. Upon tbo back of 
this cast, and running nearly from car 
to ear, we find two lines of writing, 
greatly defaced, and a part of the upper 
and middle lines completely oblitorat. 
ed.f This much, however, can still bo 
read: ' 

“ * Dean Surift, taken off hU . . . 

the night of kin huriaU and the J . . . 

one Hide larger than the other in nature. 

. . Opened before . The 

mould in in pieces.'X 

“ Still this proof was ineonelusivo; !»iit 
a deep indention running nearly parallel 
with ihn hrnw, shews ns where the cal¬ 
varium had been sawn, and th(5 pericra- 
Ilium drawn over it subsequently, and 
this indentation accurately corresponds 
with thu division of the skull found in 
Swift’s coffin, in lH.‘k5, thus proving in- 
eonlustibly the identity of both: they 
also^ correspond in the breadth, Iieight, 
and gf'ncrai outline and rooasiiremRnts 
of the forehead, allowing about three- 
sixteenths of an inch for the thickness 
ofthe integuments. INistorlorly, how¬ 
ever, the bust and .skull do not corr»‘s- 
pond; nevertheless this fact does imt 
in any way militate againstonrargument, 
but rather tends t osl rengt hen it, for upon 
a careful examination of the bust, it is 
at once manifest that all the posterior 
part is fictitious, and evidently finished 
out, and modelled in clay, undai'terwards 
the pla‘iter rasped «lown aceordinglo the 
eye of the artist, a.s m.iy b*' seen in the 
annexed engraiing. It was made in 
two parts, and tin: dltVcrcnce in surface 
between the binder part and the smooth, 
polished, anterior [lortion, at onco 
stamj^ it as fictitious. There is no 
car upon the left suh', and that npoii 
tho right was cvid(*ntly taken oft’ the 
body separately, and afterwards fitted 
into the bu.st. ’I'hat it was a east from 
the car of Swift, tin* reatler has only to 


* “ In Nicholl’s edition of Sheridan’s Life and "Writings of Swift, we find a full- 
face portrait of the Do.an, said to have been taken the night after Ins death. It was 
tlii.s, perhaps, led Sir Walter into the error we Imve alluded to. Mr. M. Mason 
supposed, but without adducing any evidence to support his assertion, that the en¬ 
graving in Sheridan's Life of Swift was taken fi oin this bust. Wo are inclined to 
believe Mr. Nicholl's statement that the eugrating was made from .a picture takoii 
after death." 

f '* We are indebted to Mr. Ball, the able director of the museum ofthe Univer¬ 
sity, for permission to publish this drawing which was made by Mr. G. Du Noyor, 
and cut by Mr. llanlon." 

X “ The original mask remained in the Museum, T.C.D., till within a few years 
ago, when it was accidentally destroyed.” 
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look at Lord Orrery’s portrait, or any for Swift's ear was of a very peculiar 
of the busts of the Dean, to he convinced, formation. 



“Tliis bust, like the skull, is quite 
((h'ntuloiis, the nose slightly turned 
to the lelt side, and the hfl tt/t mueh 
le'os lull and prominent than the rij>ht : 
in fact it is eornparativiOy mnken and 
(within the orbit. It is well 
known that Swift had i%markably lar^e, 
lull, and prominent blue oyis. Wc 
may, perhaps, aeeount for the hinder 
portion of the bust beni^ constructed in 
th(< maniK r I ha\e described, diy the 
Iciot of the Dean havin;' a (pinnlity ot 
lonc^, white hair on tlie back ot hit> hisul, 
which ins alteinlants would not pi'rmit 
to be either removed or injured by tak¬ 
ing the moulil.”—pp. 63-07. 

Wc find Mr. Wilde oxpTossIng sur¬ 
prise “ tliat Swift did not become de- 
raiiged ye.us jireviously. . . . But 

that Sw Ift was either mad in middle 
life, or Iliad or iiiibccilc in late years, 
ns tried and t( sted by the meaning and 
definition of these terms, ns laid down 
iiy th(> most esteemed authors, has not 
been proved.” In all this we diller 
from Mr. Wilde. We think it would 
be difficult to frame any definition of 
insanity which would exclude such a 


ease as Swift’s. The mere fact of the 
logical powers still existing in ntiim- 
pniiod vigour, is little to the ])urposc ; 
fur we ate not ipiitu hine that one of 
tlie characteristjcs of insanity is not 
the self willed and dispulative temper 
that disregards every euiisideration of 
time, and place, and eiieuiiibtanet^ 
When there is cunduelsueh as Swill s, 
and with it organic di-ensi' oftlie brain, 
we tliink it a|>proaehes to certainty 
that the two areeoiinected ; and from 
a very e.irly jicriod, we think Swift 
had ground enough to pi (‘diet, as ho 
did predict, the molancliolj termination 
of a disease which wo cttuiiot call by 
any other name than that of insanity. 
This is, however, after all, a niero 
question of words. Wcagiee in Mr, 
Wilde’s (le ription of Swift’s ease, and 
if tlie existence of home morbid d(‘bi- 
sion, in'csistibly ovei bearing hmisoii, 
be necessary to constitute tlie notion of 
insanity, wc do not think that any such 
delusion existed. 

Mr, Wilde tells us that there is a 
general beliof that Swift was the first 
patient in his own hospital, “al- 
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thongli," as he* jwlds, “il was not 
c*rectt*d for sovpial \ears iiftm* hin 
death." Mr. Wihle refers this j) 0 ])tilar 
belief to a careless expreRsion ol' l^ord 
Orrery’s. Sjmaking of Swift's stale 
after 1742, he snys—“ Ilia rage in¬ 
creased absolutely to a degree of mad¬ 
ness ; in this miserable state, he seemed 
to be appointed as the first proper in¬ 
habitant of his own hospital, eH])eeially 
ns f)oin ail outrageous lunatu* Ik* saiiic 
afterwards intoa(iuietspeeehh*ss idiot, 
and dragged out the remainder of his 
life in that helpless situation.” 

We think the fact of Swift’s maiTiage 
with Stellahas been too (‘asil^ believed. 
It was fii*st published by Lord Orrery, 
many yeiu’s after Swift’s death. Tiie 
evidence on which the rejiort rests 
has (‘xnniincd by Mr. JMsisrtu in 

hi.s “History of St. J*atriek’s,” and 
we ennnot but agiec in his conehision 
that the biilnnee of jirobabililies is 
g^eatl^ against any eevemony of mar- 
riagi* having ever taken place. Mr. 
Wdde believes the fact of a inar- 
riiige, and that on the da} of its cele¬ 
bration it Wiis connnunieated to Swift 
that both he and Stella weie children 
of Sir Willi.nu'IVnijile. 'file cii'cum- 
slimecs ol' Swift’s liiilh render the 
fa«t of his lieing Teni|de s son lin- 
j«is'*ihli‘ ;• .and if there were any object 
in examining the evideiiee a** loStcllu, 
when Ihi* ease as to )SwIfl is disposi J 
of, as to Jier too it is, above nn-a'.nr(‘, 
inilikely. She and lier mother were 
both bi'onght from Lady (tilf.irdS 
house to Temple’s, and Stella was 
edneuted umler Lady 'femple’s can — 
a f.icl in it-(‘lf, perhaps, not iiuon- 
sistent with the supposition which Mr. 
Wilde eounleininces; but assuiedly 
her mother, witi* tin* stor\ of ht*r 
being Temjile’s misti’ess trin*, Windd 
nut b(‘ allowed to residi' In tli<> !-.iiiu‘ 
house with !./ad\ 'feinple in an\ •■aj>n- 
I'ity \\hate\er. \\v think il‘ then* was 
unj deeper in}sl<Ty inS\ n ifl'snot mar. 
V} ingthan tin* absorbing j»a*'si(tn of sa\ - 
ing luoue}, and the fear of the e-vjienscs 
that nurriage would firing with it, it 
most probalily was his coiisciousuesa of 
lurking insaiiilv, which he Ic.ired to 
transmit to (diildreii. His uncle, (lod- 
wiii Swift, had dieii in a state not M‘]*y 
diflcreut from that in which tiu* hi,st 
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yi'iirs of Swift’s life were passed; and 
as Mr. Mason reasonably suggests, 
Swift might have known in his iumily 
other instances of the same malady, 
of which we have now no record. 

An inten'sliiig document, for tin* 
first time publislied in Mr. Wilde’s 
liook, is Stella’s will. It is in her 
maiden name—on our theory, shi* had 
iiu oLli(‘]'—but this incident has been 
laid hold of by Swiff’s biographers as 
a jiroof tliat she felt imjiatiently io- 
wards hihi. So far from this, we agree 
wdthMr. Wilde that the will must liave 
bi‘en drawn up by Swift himself, or 
under liis immediaU* direi'tions. In 
both Swift's will and hers, certain of the 
be<piests aic given only during the eon- 
tinuanee of the jircsent Ksiahlidiod 
Lpi.si'ojial Church the imtional reli¬ 
gion oJ’ iJie kingiloni. 'i’liis alone* 
would, as Mr. Wilde sa}s, point to 
one author of lioth w ills. 

1.1 is (juite iiupossibh* in a notice of 
this kind t(.i bring forwaid all that is 
new gi .\lr. Wilde’s vi‘markabii* brink. 
A \ery inicresdng juut of it is his c-ri- 
ticismon the poiliails of.Stella. '^I'lie 
pielurc in Mr. Lerwick’s jiossession, 
which Scott believed to hi* gcmiinc, i*! 
disproved by its liaviiig blown, not 
black hair. ]\Ir. ililc liiniM'lf giv<*s 
u*' two, wiiich have not been belore 
engnu’ed—one a medallion painted on 
one of the walls at Delville—l)(*lau>’s 
re’'id<*m*c — wliich Irailition <*alK a 
)>orlrail of Stella; anollier—and Ibis 
manifestly the jiietiuc of a Mr} licau- 
lifnl woman—engraveil as tbe fronlis. 
piece to Mr. ^Y,ilde’s book, ansuirs 
every desci iptioii ofSuIla, and is i oii- 
firn.cd (as far as fbere can beeonfinna- 
tioii of Mich a kind) )i} the skull of 
Stella, j'ls e.shibited in It was 

in the jiosscssion of Ihi* Tords of 
Woodpaik, where Stella had been 
soiiK* monlLs in 172H, “ wlu*re," says 
Mr, \\ ildi, “ it was ju’obably painted.” 

“ It n inaincrl, along with an original 
picture ot Swift, at Wooilpark f<»r many 
yiais, vMih an imlruken tiiread of tra 
dilioii attaclii d to it, till it came, with 
iht* propi rty and effects of the Ford fa¬ 
mily, into till* possession ot tin* l*resl«n 
l.iiniiv. It now belongs to Mr. Jb'eston 
ot Itellinler, through whose kindness 
wehuveheeu p<*rinilted to engr.iveit. 


• “ Swift’s jiarents resided in Ireluml from before IGtW until Ins birth in ItiOT ; 
and Teiuple was residing as ambassador in Holland, from April, JOtiU, to January, 
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The hair is jet black, the eyes dark to 
match, the forehead hij^h and expansive, 
llio nose rather prominent, and the fea< 

1 ures generally regular and well-marked. 
Motwith.standing that it has not been 
highly worked by tho artist, there is a 
* pale cast of thought’ and an indcscriba> 
bic expression about this picture, which 
heighten the interest its historic recql- 
loctions awaken. She is attired in a 
]duin white dress, with a blue scarf; 
and around her bust a blue ribbon, to 
wliich a locket appears to bo attached ; 
and site wears a white and red rose. It 
is a v<‘ry good full-si^cd oil painting, 
and matches one of the Dean, which is 
likewise prcs<>i‘vod in the same family. 
It may nave bc<‘n painted by Jervas, 
who was a particular friend of Swift’s." 
—p. PiO. 

Mr. Wilde’s volume closes with a 
number of ))olitical poems, some of 
them very s|>irited, which have been 
found in SwHVs haitdwriting; but as 
among them are some transcripts from 
well-known poems of others, it is im- 
possil>l(‘, from th(5 singlosiyjcumstance 
of their Inung in Swift’s liandwriting, 
to inl'er anything as to the authorsliip. 
Many of them are, however, very cu¬ 


rious, and 'some of them may lie, and 
probably arc, Swift’s. 

To tho future biographer^Swift 
this vdluine will bo truljr .v^able. 
There itrnot a p^e of it 
supply much that is now. 
value is, no doubt, the accurate exanu- 
nation of a very singular case of dis¬ 
ease, exhibited with such perspicuity 
of detail, as even to be interesting to 
reiulers who would, in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, lay aside whut would seem 
at first to be a mere professional essay. 
But in addition to this its p:reat merit, 
there is the illustration which it throws 
on every part of Swift’s life, and the 
refutation which it contains of many 
popular errors. Scott's life of Swift is 
an exceedingly amusing romance, weav¬ 
ing together whateverbe found related 
of his hero by any one and every one 
Wc, however, agree with Mr. Wilde in 
thinking Mr. Mason’s “ Life of Swift” 
the best that wc have. Mr. Wilde’s own 
volume in every point of view in which 
we can consider it, is a most valuable 
addition to the literature of his coun¬ 
try. 


A. 
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CSTI^ AW^tHa ^^QALEBK. 


BT ONlSaiPIIORUR, 

AOTnOR OV<*OUiaA AMD TU8 OHIMBIB," &r. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

i>tAVI<IO ORICKKT AM TUB O Ar.LRP4CR—QOVRRNMnfT BRRVANT8 »OHIllnORM TO hMOAOK IM AAHI* 
OULTVKAt. PUHSUira—APPOIMTMRRT OP MON-I.ROAI. MrM AS li|*irU|('T JUIXiK** -UPl'ilOMi 
THRRBOI—HLATR ISLAMO—DINNER AT THh. QUBKM's UODbK—/>I.SCRlrn<»N OP UURilS CiUUMt 

vamiuabitv and HANNKHS, 


** KeuiAmortuliuin oninihuH horls Kaiiit.*’ 


** The idea of men in a tropical cH> ** Who in tlmt large man, ratlior 
mate playing at cricket; the bare idea emhonpowtf who is bowling so lustily 
causes me to dissolve. What would and vehemently ?'* 


become of me, were 1 to perpetrate the 
reality?’* 

“ Don’t be so lazy, Otwyn; you a 
soldier, and complain of fatigue ; re- 


“ That is A. R., the queetj’s advo¬ 
cate ; he is a famouN feiluw at criuk<‘t; 
and ill-natured folks say that li(> at¬ 
tends more to that game than lie dues 


nomber that exercise \h for the | to crown bu.sinesb. 

health, and if we mean to enjoy that “ 1 must confess that, at this mo- 

great earthly blessing, we must take inent, his costume i.s not very legal, 

some trouble to obtain and retain it.” nor hts inaTiner very sedate ; no 

“ All very true, Whahner, I am a Waistcoat, jacket, or braec«j>, a l)roa<l- 

Boldier, but iny business is to stand the ji brimmed pith hat, covered with white 
tire of halls from guns, not to run cotton, and he if hitching up liis 


after them on a cricket-grt^nd ; or to 
stopn batteries, if requij^u^ but not 
necessarily to be a hatter, it is my duty 
to attend to a soldier’s worhu I am < 
hound to endure fatigue, fuU < 

filinent of iny duty, and to A^ld a 
Hword ; hnt It is neither fBjr duty, nor 
pleasure, to scampdl^.freffi wicket to 


trowsers every insfunt, to prevent 
their falling quite down ; that is not 
very dignitied—ah I hut there gleamed 
forth the lawyer's spirit. Dili you see 
the advaiitage‘'lie endeavoured to take 
of the batter ?" 

“ No, I did not obtcrvi*; but as the 
batter is .). S., the merchant, wlu» is a 


the 


ball has 
hurt, 1 


** With what force 
struck that man—he ^eetns 
fear—wljo is he?” 

That is the manager of tlio bank, 
a decent soil of a fellow enough, and 


wicket with an unwi^dy weapon in my ' knowing one liiinself, they ai'e very 
nasp, which is denominated a cricket- |iair1y matched ; so with them it is re- 
and if healjdl be ohljr obtainable * gularly diamond cut diamotid." 
and retainable tlft'ough these violent^ 
measures, in iny humble estimation £be 
remedy is worse than the disease.” ^ 

Bad logic, Otwyn ; however, ns 
go a little nearer to the playerS- 1 
see Dightoii on the ground ; we will, a very good cricketer. 1 don't think 
join him, and he will tell usji^o the he can be much hurt, though, as he 
players are. How areyou, Dighton ? 

I want you to tell me the names of the 
players. Otwyn is in a state of ex¬ 
citement at the idea of ,men playing at 
cricket out here.” 

** No wondcir; it really appears a 
monomania in those who consent to 
perform such an operation, with the 
thermometer at eighty-eight- 


i 


continues his game.* 

** I am glad of it; but what plea¬ 
sure can you two fellows take in look¬ 
ing at men tearing about, streaming 
with perspiration, after a ball. For 
my part, Itbink those mad who volun- 
tarily undeigo such exertion, and 
those next mad whd stand to look at 
them.” 

** That’s right, Dighton, I am glad ** If you wish it, Otwyn, we will 
that you coincide with me; the cor- take a stroll—shi44,we? fur 1 confess 
poreal exertion required to play cricket that I begin to weary of gazing at 
IS great at all times^ but out here it their energetic movements.” 
would be, to me, unbearable.” ** lla, my boy. If you tire of doing 
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the looking-on part of the affair, why 
should you have bullied me for de¬ 
clining to perform the operative. I 
say those men ought to be pronounced 
non compos mentis, incapable of ma¬ 
naging their own affairs; their pro- 
jierty should bo made over to the non- 
cricketing portion of the community, 
and they should be placed in a lunatic 
asylum for the remainder of their 
natural lives, the inmates of which 
asylum should be supported by volun¬ 
tary contributions.*' ^ 

** You are very hard upon them, 
(Hwyn, but in iny bumble opinion the 
only objection to be urged against the 
cricketing is, that it is played upon the 
rucc-conrse in public, and it does not 
seem very consistent for the Queen’s 
advocate to be doing his best in court 
at four o'clock to hung a man, and to 
bo playing cricket at five o'clock, be¬ 
fore the greater part of the population 
of Culumho ; it dcrugutt'S from bis 
position to be seen playing like un 
overgrown boy. Cricketing is a manly 
game, and very conducive to hedtth, 
and no objection could exist, if the \ 
game were indulged in on their own 
premises; and us A. B., J. S., and 
several other members of the cricket 
club, have large compounds belonging' 
to their houses, they might play there 
for ever and a day, without drawing , 
upon themselves unpleasant animad- * 
versions." 

** 1 admit the objection you urge is, 
in the main, a correct one, and cricket' 
had better be played in their own 
grounds, if it he necessary to i»c played 
for the sake of health f but a man 
needs some relaxation, after being in 
a crowded, heated court all day, and 
the mind naturally endeavour^ to, 
shake off that which has occupied and 
wearied the mental powers. Wo arc 
so constituted, that wc seek in a noved 
course of excitement rest from the 
preceding; for, as all thinking men 
allow, change of employment is rest." 

** Agreed; only let the relaxation 
be in conformity with a man’s age and 
position in society ; and though iotus 
mtindus agit histrioiicm, 1 do not like 
to witness the characters, assumed by 
the actors in life's drama, unduly sus¬ 
tained." 

**You arc very right, Digb ton," said 
Otwyn ; **bUt'What 1 cuxnplaUi of oiit 
here is, that few appear to kiiow their 
real position, for the most of them 
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want to play the principal parts, whilst 
those who have a right to these cha¬ 
racters, by some strange caprice, will 
place themselves upon a level with the 
subordinate personators." 

“ I believe, Otwyn, from what I 
h.ave heard, that in all colonics the 
same faults will be found to exists 
namely, too close an amalgamation of 
the ditferent grades of society, and 
this proves most distasteful to men of 
education and refined habits." 

" I cannot tell what it may be in 
other colonics, but all 1 know is, that 
here it is unpalatable enough to me. 
Take, for instance, my regiment, the 
Ceylon Rifles. Some of the fellows 
are half-castcs, nearly as dingy as 
that croaking crow, who call them¬ 
selves Dutch and Portuguese descen<1- 
ants, are brother-officers of mine, anfl 
these fellows give themselves airs of 
importance, as they are my senior 
officers, try to assume and presnuie 
over me, as their junior and inferior 
(tfficer. These animals, who have 
never been out of tbo island, are half 
educated men, fvith most contracted 
ideas. What congeniality can subsist* 
between them and myself ? None in 
the world. 1 do not mean to assert 
that there arc eio educated, gentle-* 
manly men in the regiment; tiiei'O 
are many, but they arc I'biglishmcn. 
Mind, 1 speak of the Burghers or Inilf- 
castes, Dutch and Portuguese descend¬ 
ants, as they call themselves. I should 
like you, Whalmer, to see Vnnder- 
strutz swaggering about. Don't you 
remember the old Burgher at Guile, 
who shaved so close in changing the 
sovereigns ? Well, Captain Vunder- 
strutz is his son. Is he not granil ? 
It is perfectly ridiculous to see this 
hectoring, broad-shouldered, stuffed 
brute, swaggering about, talking of 
being in the Queen’s service, &c. ; 
and remember that he is the son of the 
man who changed our gold at Galle, 
and who will retail out two yards of 
calico, or a bottle of beer; hut this 
fellow is my senior hrother-oflicer, 
whom I must obey, and to a curtain 
extent «i88ociutu with. 1 am so dis- 
( gubted with the whole thing, that 1 
,] have written to iny father to see if 
T some exchange can be effected, and 
have no doubt, with his interest, 
'it will be arranged; at all events, if 
ithis arrangement cannot be elfectud, 1 
ihave made up iny mind to send in my 
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papers, and return home, as I would 
rather sweep the streets in England 
than bo under the control of, or be 
compelled to associate with, these 
Burgljers.” 

“ [ feared, Otwyn, that you would 
not like a colonial regiment for many 
reasons ; hut your father will he able 
to effect some arrangement as to an 
exchange. I believe none of us like, 
or are calculated for, a colony; never¬ 
theless, 1 must stop and work iny way 
up; but had 1 known, before leaving 
England, what a colony was, nothing 
could have induced me to enter one ; 
hut as 1 am here, here 1 must remain. 
Dighton and Tom are the best off— 
one is a merchant, the other meaning 
to turn coflee or sugar planter j con¬ 
sequently they are their own masters, 
and independent.” 

** That’s true, Whalmer, but oven 
to a merchant a colony is not always 
agreeable. The mode of.doing busi¬ 
ness is qtute different from the method 
adopted at home; there is less honesty 
of purpose evinced from one to the 
other, or, as a lawyer would say, a 
good deal of sharp practice going on. 
Then look at many of the mere adven¬ 
turers who have come out here, got 


fqi'ming estates? My partner told 
that these gentry used to agree 
amongst themselves not to give a 
liighcr price, or bid against each other. 
There wjis some gross jobbing before 
Sir Colin Camp^ll’s time; the go¬ 
vernment people used to neglect the 
crown business, for which they were 
handsomely paid, to attend to thoir 
estates? Then a bother used to arise 
for the ready to work the e.<<tuteH with, 
and these gentry were compelled to 
borrow money at a high rate of inte¬ 
rest, giving a mortgage on the pro¬ 
perty. Poriiaps the estate did not 
turn out well under their inanngeiiient, 
the interest of the borrowed money 
could not he jiaid, the mortgage would 
be foreclosed, and the estate would 
pass into ihc merchant's hand.s, under 
whose judicious direction it would be¬ 
come most lucrative.” 

I5ui this governor very properly 
lias caused nil this to be <lunc away 
with, as the govcrninent employes are 
‘ forbidden to engage in agricultural 
\ pumuils, and are reijuired to devote 
their whole time to the duties of their 
several oflices. Although I regret, 
for your sake, Tom, that land cannot 
; be purchased at five shillings per acre. 


.goods consigned to them, term them¬ 
selves merchants, an§ consider th(‘m- 
selvcs upon an equality with the oldest 
and most respectable Arms. No, no ; 
I, as an English merchant, and honor¬ 
able, straightforward man, state dis¬ 
tinctly, that a colony is a very ])lea- 
sant residence for the upstart trader ; 
but to the merchant, who takes his 
own position in the mother country, as 
a gentleman and honorable man, it is 
not a peculiarly agreeable place of 
abode.” 

“ We'Tiavo tbc opinions of a mili¬ 
tary man, civil servant, and mercliant 
—what says iho agriculturist ?” 

** That you all know I abominate 
the place, and I have some doubts 
about settling here, more particularly 
since I find that land is put up at one 
pound per acre; and whep an estate 
can he formed where there is a faci¬ 
lity for land or water carriage, they 
tell me it will fetch a much higher 
•price even than that." 

“ The time to have bought land wtis 
wlien it WAS sold at five shillings per 
acre, before this governor’s time. Did 
not the government servants enrich 
themselves by buying the land, and 


fl think the governor is to be com¬ 
mended for setting a high price upon 
crown lands. Jn fact, tlii.s colony has 
■ now, a surplus revenue ; and when 
Sir tolin Campbell came here, he 
found it a burthen to the mother 
I'q^untry.” 

“ My partner has mentioned to me 
the deteffpined resistance which every. 
' ineftibbr of the colonial government 
' herb ofl’ec«d to the governor, in carry- 
' ing out and enforcing the requisite 
. reformation necessary for tlic wcll- 
'doiifg of the colony, os the civil ser¬ 
vants compelled either to give up 
their appointments, or their obtatos; and 
if they retained the former, they were 
' obliged to do the work attached to each 

( peculiar office. This did not suit these 
gentlemen, and Sir Colin was abused 
through thick and th|n; but as the 
-jjQino government supported the go- 
-.-vernor's views, these gentlemen were 
eventually necessitated to knock under, 
• \|(nd sing .small.” 

Quite right that they should be 
' compelled to <lu the work they are 
paid for ; but there is one reform 1 
I am absolutely astonished that Sir (Jolin 
; Canqibell has Qot wrought, namely, 
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tlic appointment of le^al men to the 
hi'nclies of district courts and courts 
of requests : this is a crying evil, and 
ought to be remeilied." 

“ Indeed this is very bud ; and suit¬ 
ors suffer severely from men holding 
these appointments who have not made 
the law their study or profession. 
When this objection has been urged, 
the reply has been, that if suitors are 
dissatisfied with the decision of these 
jiuIgi'S, they have the power to appeal 
to the supremo court, which«consists 
of the chief justice and two puisne 
J ndges, who are legal men. But then 
the tinnecessary delay and expense en¬ 
tailed hy this mode of jtroccduro is 
very great, which many of the suitors 
are totally unable to incur, and are, 
therefoiN', <'otn|iel](>d to abide by the 
decision of a juilge who knows nothing 
eilher of law cir equity.” 

** 'I’hese arc the most outrageous 
appointments that ever were heard of. 
Siircdy, when* the intei’ests of the com¬ 
munity a»'e concerned, and so large au 
amount of property is at stake, it 
sh(jvld he the care of the government 
to appoint none hut edicient legal men. 
Many, very many, barristers of talent 
and long standing, both at the equity 
and cutiunon-hiw bars in England, 
wouhl he g}a«l to accept these district 
jinlgoships: for the jn’ofe.ssion is over¬ 
stocked .at home, and would bear thin¬ 
ning. 'J'lius the mother country, as 
well as the colony, w«»uhl be benefited 
hy till! appointment, of men educated 
for the legal ]»rofession ; for, as l.oril 
Brougham most jii'^tly remarked, the 
jiracljcc of the bar, to^lm many, ilocs 
not oHVr the richi'S of (iolcond.'t, so 
as to induce talented, qualified men to 
refuse cinjiloyment under the c^jown, 
for llie uncertain practice of tlie bar, 
where few only obtain great pi’actieo 
or fame.” 

“ There ai*c more than two tlion- 
saiid barristers in Kiiglaml—how few 
of their names are ever before the 
public ; and many men of brilliant 
luinds, wlio are well versed in the in¬ 
tricacies of their profession, never have 
an opportunity of displaying their ta¬ 
lents, knowledge, or eloquence, in a 
court. It is clear that no barrister 
can hope to succeed in liis profession 
unless he has good connexion with so¬ 
licitors. TJic solicitor can get employ- 
ment without the barrister; but the 
latter requires the intervention of the 


solicitors before he can hold a brief, 
or draw a jileadlng; and with the 
usual incunsistenev of human affairs. 
It IS cunsider(‘d infra dig. for a barris¬ 
ter to- court a solicitor, or ask for 
business; in fact he would ho cut by 
hi.s brethren were he to seek employ¬ 
ment from the class of men upon whom 
he is dependent. 1 speak thus feel¬ 
ingly,” said Whulrncr, “ having a bro¬ 
ther at the equity bar, as clover a fel¬ 
low ns ever put on wig and gown ; but 
who never has held, and, 1 fear, never 
w ill hold, a brief, solely because bo has 
no solicitor who will give him un op¬ 
portunity of showing to tiio world 
what he can do.” 

But surely, Dighton, tliere must 
ho some English barrister, or legal 
man, oo the distriet henclu'S.” 

“ Out of thirty-four di.strict courts 
and courts of request, two *mly have 
leg:il men, Europeans, on their benches 
(one is a barrister, and the other a 
w-riter to the signet), five tif the other 
benches are filletl by men wlio have re¬ 
ceived a legal education in the island, 
and several of these are half-(j.'vstos, or 
Burglu'rs, whilst the remaining (toiirts 
htive judges who never o]tened a law 
book until they had these a])point- 
ments; conseqmmtly, they aro totally* 

' unfitted for their [losilioii ; and I he- 
'lievc the information that 1 have oh- 
tained on this subject to be us accurate 
as it can be, where chatJges are coti- 
staiitly taking [ihrcc. The- most efli.- 
went di.strict judge has Iweu Jlnhert 
Lang.slow, a mernhor of the cuiutimn- 
.law bar, wlio was .sent out after th(> 
iidiahitants hud petitioned the home 
government that a legal man might be 
appointed to the district court of (lu- 
lombo. Lang-low perfunm-d liis duty 
imtliuciiingly and sedulously, and ud- 
ministored the law to tin* satisfaction 
both of Euroj>eaus and natives. Some¬ 
how or other he incurred the di.splea- 
sure of mendier.s of the <!olonial go¬ 
vernment, and J.Hng'5h*w^ w'as charged 
with slowness in the administration of 
justice, want of'<;oiitrol of temper, ami 
sev’cral other minor puerile iiilsdemea- 
nors, ami heua^ suspendtMWrom the 
duties of liis olfico, ami cventuttlly dis- 
iitisseil the government serviei', al¬ 
though English merchants of liigh 
standing iu the colony, who had been 
.suitors in his court, and numberless 
native.s, stathd their entire satisfaction 
at tho mode in which Langslow hud ad- 
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miniatered law, and that they had 
never seen any undue exhibition of 
temper on the bench, and petitioned 
that he might be reinstated in his office. 
Langslow returned to England to seek 
redress at the hands of the home go¬ 
vernment, but after lengthened delays, 
in the teeth of satisfactory evidence as 
to his capability and control of temper, 
the dismissal was confirmed, and Ro¬ 
bert Langslow, no longer a young 
man, had to seek to regain liis connex¬ 
ion and practice, which he had given 
up for this appointment. It is no easy 
task for a man to begin the world on 
the'wrong side of forty—more parti¬ 
cularly with energy and spirit cruslied 
by disappointment.” 

Poor fellow,” said Otwyn, I 
feci for him acutely, but I know too 
well that it is generally futile to at¬ 
tempt to get reinstated in an oniee by 
the home guverntnent, after a colonial 
oTie has dismissed a party, for the 
Home Government feel bound, if pos- 
sible, to support the acts of the colo¬ 
nial government. Hiijine, the chief- 
justice of Hong-Rong, is a rare and 
fortunate exception. The governor 
suspended him—Huline came home, 
sought, and obtained redress, by being 
reinstated in his uffiob. This was a 
fortunate thing both for him and tho 
colony, fur a better judge and more 
humane man never sat upon a bench.” 

** 1 don’t like all tins party spirit, or 
living among such a set; let’s change 
the conversation; and, Uighton, as 
you seem to know everything, can you 
tell me why this is called Slave Is¬ 
land ?” 

** When the Dutch hod^possession 
of the island, the slaves belonging to 
the government used to reside hero, n 
certain^ space being enclosed, round 
which their huts were built, and this 
was surrounded by a high wall, the 
gates of which were locked on the 
slaves at night.” 

** Did they make slaves of the natives 
of Ceylon ?” 

“ Yes, of mpny‘ belonging to the 
lower castes—then ttioyulsu imported 
them—and that is how you find so 
•many descendants of the Caffres and 
other nations in the island. We for¬ 
bade the importation of slaves in 1799; 
the year after, we declared Ceylon a 
king’s colony, and some years after, 
slavery was abolished throughout the 
islaud.” 


“ Thank you, Dighton ; you have 
acquired a great deal of information 
since you came here, and impart it 
most readily; but os we have to be at 
the Queen's House by half>past seven 
o'clock, it is time to return home, and 
make ready <our august persons.’” 

** It is hardly worth while to expend 
our breath in saying good-bye, as we 
shall so soon see each other again.” 

“ Come, (jus, let you and I toddle 
this way, while Dighton and Otwyn 
walk the^other.” 

Half-pusl seven arrived, nnd with it 
many of tlie invited, to the Queen’s 
House at Colombo ; while some who 
thought to prove their riglu^C 
considered uUra fiishionuble—they cer¬ 
tainly were extremely iinpertinent— 
diil not arrive until nearly elji;l»t 
o’eloek. 'rhe govtriior entered the 
drawing-i(»um (►fthe (Queen's House 
exactly at half past seven o’clock, arnl 
ought to have (bund tl»e whole of the 
guests assciiihioil. 'I'he aids-de-camp 
had been doing the honours before Sir 
Colin Canipheil entered tlte room, ami 
were talking to various groups dis- 
])orHed about the rouiit and verandah, 
which consisted of inilitary men in uni¬ 
form, civilians, and merchants, in the 
ordinary dinner dress of Europeans. 
The ladies present were the wives of 
the various gentlemen, and the toilettes 
of these fair dames were neither 
particularly fashionable nor fraivhe; 
all their dresses had a colony luoh. 
Their huir was badly arranged, and 
those who wore caps or turbans looked 
08 if they had^aken a siesta in them, 
os they appeared crushed and ehiffunv. 
In short, the women did not look 
either well dressed or elegant, and 
theiriappearancc did not accord with 
the spacious, brilliantly-lighted rooms, 
or to the gay uniforms of the inilitary 
men. Tlie governor was in the full- 
dress uniform of a general officer, 
wearing several orders and medals, 
and was a remarkably handsome man, 
between sixty and seventy years of 
age, well-built, but not tall, with hair 
comiileteiy silvered by the hand of 
time, and his bearing was that of a 
perfect gentleman and soldier : hia 
keen piercing eye glanced rmind the 
room, as he bowed to the ladies, and, 
addressing ^one of his aids-de-oainp, 
inquired if the whole party had arrived. 
Being answered in the negative, a 
slight shade of dissatisfaction passed 
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over hU browi and ho seated himse^ 
4 ||iV''‘a group of ladies, and coterell 
I into conversation with them. Our 
quartette were htunding talking to an 
aid-dc>camp, when IVbalmer said^ * 

** It aeems to me rather cool for 
folks to keep the governor waiting 
for his dinner.” 

** Nothing, when you are used to it 
out here; sometimes they neither come 
nor send an apology, but constantly 
the last guest will not arrive beforu 
eight o'clock." 

By .Tupiter!" said Atkiqs, ‘*if I 
were governor, they should go without 
their dinner—at all events, by not get¬ 
ting it here, for not one moment would 
I wait after half-past seven: it is ab¬ 
solutely impertinent to be after time." 

Who i|$ that pretty little woman 
the governor is now talking to ?" 

“ That is Mrs. (’odd ; she is that 
surly-looking fellow's wife: ho is a 
member of couneil.” 

“ And a brother merchant of mine," 
said Digliton ; ** he came out here as 
an understrapper, or clerk, to the Ann 
of which he is now the head—fhado 
himself useful—they raised his salary 
—partners died—he was taken int(» 
the firm as junior—the senior partners 
one Ity one dropped offi.and he has 
stvppcd into thcli- shoes." 

These are the chaps a colony 
suits. But 1 suppose all the guests arc 
arrived, ns the governor is giving his 
arm to Mrs. Codd, to lead her down 
to dinner. There are several military 
men here, surely their wives take pre¬ 
cedence of a mevchaut’s." 

** Not if he^ a member of council; 
there stands (^cutemuft-coloiiers wife, 
but slie must follow in Mrs. (Dodd’s 
steps." 

** llntber calling that,l should jhink, 
to both th^lieutenant-colouel and his 
lady." • 

** Indeed it is ; but military men, 
and government servants, lose rank 
strangely in a colony, unless they 
are on the staff, or A.U.C.'s. Would 
you believe that I have heard of a mer¬ 
chant who said publicly that we fellows 
at seven-and-sixpenco per diem were 
merely sent out here to protect them ? 
Let us follow, now; there are no ladies 
for us to take down, so we will sit to- 
ether at the bottom of the table, 
ustobsorvehow awkwardly Mrs.Codd 
seats herself; she docs not conduct her¬ 
self as if she had been accustomed to 


good society; neither has sbe. Her fa. 
ther was a captain of a vessel, of about 
6 ne hundred and fifty, or two liundrcd 
tons, that came out here with some 
goods consigned to Codd and Craig; 
and 1 suppose the skipper thouuht that 
as ho had a large family he would try 
to get one daughter off his hands at 
all events, and so he brings this Mrs. 
Codd, then Mary Burns, with him. 
Codd saw her, took a fancy to her 
pretty pink-and-white doll's face, of¬ 
fered liimself, and, 1 need hardly say, 
was most readily accepted, both by fa¬ 
ther and daughter, wlio bad never 
dreamed of so good a match falling in 
their way ; and, behold, Mary Burns, 
who never expected to be mistress of 
more than one dirty drab of all works, 
now, jis Mrs. Codd, has twenty ser¬ 
vants at her beck and call, carnages, 
saddle-horses, &c., and,.what is most 
gratifying to her feminine vanity, and 
most galling to the women, who would 
nut condescend to visit in the same 
|iouse she did in England, takes pre- 
Oedenco of most of the ladies out here, 
jis she is Mrs. Moiiibor of (kmncil." 

Now began the claltter ,of kpivos and 
forks, and the innumerable remarks 
invariably heard at a dinner: ** Let me 
advise you to try .this, it ts very good" 
A glass o^wine; cham|mgne or 
hock"—“ Thank you, I will take beer 
to your champagne”—Dili you get 
your letters by the last mails"—** Bud 
news, Oylon coffee is fulling—sugar 
is going down—sumo one in the house 
ought to take it up—slave-grown su- 
gar should not be admitted ; It is very 
prejiuliciul to our colonies," and huclt 
like ; and as this sort of conversation 
Would nut interest any one, save resi- 
i^ents in a colony, where tin* principal 
^pics of conversation were the arrival 
4f mails, prices of sugar and coffee, 
will just glance round the room. 
The dining-room is exceedingly large, 
but the length is disproportionate to 
the width ; punkahs, nearly tlio whole 
length of the room, are suspended fi'oiii 
the ceiling; and as we Imve a vivid 
recollection of astonishment with 
which we gazed on these singular ma¬ 
chines, uc will dnscrihe what a jnmkaliis 
Tike. In the first place, a frame of wood, 
considerably longer than wide, >h co¬ 
vered with white calico, to the bottom 
of which is attached a deep frill, fiounco, 
wo believe, is the correct feminine 
term; this is suspended from the ceiling 
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by strong ropes, while to'the centre of 
the punkah is attached ft very long 
rope, passing through a pulley, which 
is pulled by a man statiohed outbide 
the dining-room, by which means the 
punkah is kept in constant motion. 
Tiie utility of the fril—flounce, wu stand 
corrected—is to catch the air, as the 
punkah waves to and fro, over your 
head, and very necessary and pleasant 
is the artiflcial breeze thus created by 
the waving of the punkah, when the 
thermometer ranges from eighty-six 
to ninety-eight. There is the slight 
drawback, that your careless servants 
arc quite sure never to look at the 
ropes by which the punkah is suspended, 
to see if they are not worn by the con¬ 
stant friction caused by the pulling of 
the punkah. It is very, very, very hot 
indeed—you call out to the punkah 

I fuller—“■ Pull the punkah strong, you 
nzy nigger”—he gives an energetic 
pull—one in right good oarnebt, as 
much as to say, does that please you i 
smash—squuah—down will come the 
punkah on the dinner-table, destroying 
the glass and crockery, making most 
awful uproar, and, worse than all, ut¬ 
terly destroying your dinner. This 
assuredly doea not please you; hut 
even the downfall of a punkah causes 
different pas.>>ionK to take possession of 
the human breast. If it takes place in 
your own domicile, yourave at your head 
servant about his carelessness, laziness, 
and stupidity—vow that you will make 
him replace all that is broken—stamp, 
fret, fume, workingyourselfup into both 
fever and fury. But should this disub- 
ter occur at a friend’s house, you view 
it with alniost stoical indifference and 
tranquillity, the equanimity of your 
temper is not in the least degree ruf¬ 
fled ; quietly rising from the table, 
taking your serviette to wipe off your 
waistcoat the contents of the curry- 
dish, which, witli some chicken colei- 
ettes, and a elaret-jiig, have been de¬ 
posited by tlie fall of the aforesaid 
punkah, in your lap; you drawl forth 
with great deliberation—“ AVhat—a— 
horrid—liore, but dike these blacks, 
so inanfforably indolent, neglecting 
their business in every way.” Whilst 
the host is irjsjitiely profuse in his a|«»- 
logies for the mishap, yon quietly sli|i 
away, and Hnish' your dinner, where 
you can And one. But sucli a digres¬ 
sion is unpardonable, and we absolutely 
must -aveid such, as much as in our 


power lies ; therefore, we will at once 
return to the dining-room and dinner- 
table, at tbe Queen’s House, Colombo. 
The dinner-table is most brilliantly 
and profusely lighted by numberless 
wax candles (by the way, light from 
wax candles is the most becoming 
light in the world, whilst gas is alike 
destructive to the sparkling of eyes 
and jewels) ; each candle enclosed 
in a cut-glass shade, the top of each 
sliade being covered with a perforated 
tin, to exclude, as much as. possible, 
from the candle, the draught caused 
by the punkah. On tlie tablo is an ex¬ 
ceeding handsome service of silver 
dishes, vases, ornaments, Ikc. A mag¬ 
nificent epergne is in the cenlre, ou 
which an inscription states that it was 
presenttMl to Sir Colin C’amjihell by the 

inhahitiints of a colony of which ha 

bad been ‘Mbe beloved and respected 
governor and this is filled with 
many-coloured exoties ofda/zUnghue. 
'rbe fare is fit to bo served on these 
costly dishes, and luonsieur-le-chef, the 
governor's i’arisian artist, has coiule- 
seencled to bestow attention in tbo 
preparation of various appetising vi¬ 
ands, spread on the table. The clatter 
of the knives and forks has ceased, and 
the dessert is phujcd upon tlie tabic; 
w'hat agorgeou.s pine-apjile!—what de¬ 
licious mangoes 1-r-wliiit inagniiioont 
bananas 1—wliat luscious custard-ap¬ 
ples, with numerous other tropical 
fruits, are spread in trim array on the 
table. 'I’iio servants withdraw, and, 
to our surprise, scarcely a guest par- 
tala's of these temjiting-looking, cool¬ 
ing fruits—anil, may w«j ask tlie rea¬ 
son ? Oerlainly ; became fruit, eaten 
in tlie evening is apt to cause cholera. 
\Vc see you push yonr ]ilato from you 
with „*ividity, on which yu had bi¬ 
sected that luscious custar^^pple, and 
were preparing to devour the same 
w'ith great gusto. You will not run 
any risk, will you ? (iiiile right, too ; 
wait until morning, and then you may 
indulge your gounnamlise with impu¬ 
nity. Rut the governor speaks— 

“ Will you take any more wine, Mrs. 
Codd ?” 

** No, I’m obliged.” 

She hobs her liead to another lady, 
and away they walk, as if they were 
hulf-ableep, or imd a pound of lead tied 
to each heel. Having reached the 
drawing-room, they whisper In couples 
or trios. Let us count them : there 
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are nine womenkind; two are on that 
flofay three on that couchy two standing 
talking in that corner, and the remain¬ 
ing two sitting close together on the 
ottoman, whispering. Each group or 
party, as they converse, look askance 
at the others, as if their conversation 
were of them, or suspected those they 
guxed at were abusing them, which, 
doubtless, they are. Leave women 
alone for making each other uncom¬ 
fortable, when they choose, they give 
such spiteful glances from the corners 
of their eyes j then you boar ^ horrid 
little —for it cannot be digni¬ 

fied with the name of a laugh, or grip 
—then a sneer, as the wuinan tliey are 
abusing looks towards them; and, if 
siie attempt to sit on the same sofa 
with them, will rise, and sail off to 
another part of the room, tossing their 
heads to express tlieir indignant sur¬ 
prise at the liberty taken ; and yon 
may hear, in a suppressed, snappish 
t(me—** Very odd person, indeed ; ’ 
‘•Do not know her;’’ “Not in our 
set“ She is not at all hiou miscy or 
jolie." “ What can the men see to*ad- 
iniro ill her doll's faceV” Dear reader, 
wi-re we women, we assert that we 
would rather stan<l a hroadsldu from a 
seventy-four, than pass through the or¬ 
deal of sneers and covert ill-nature to 
which some pretty creature is sulgect- 
cd, by those who arc older and uglier 
than herself, between the time of the 
ladies’ departure from the dining’-room, 
ami the gentlemoa’s arrival in the 
drawing-room. Presto 1 there is a 
change in tin* weather the moment the 
first creaking varnished boot is either 
seen <tr hear<l—the hiitft'r bringing in 
ooflee will sometimes cause acliangc— 
hut a young unmarried man's arrival 
produces an entire convulsion o^ n.'i- 
ture. No more black looks—no whis¬ 
pering—in short, no Hothin^ that is 
disogtwnhle —hut smiles and cordiality 
usurp the place of black looks and 
sai'castic sniggers. 

'J'he change we have described was 
wrought, in a very modified degree, 
by the arrival of the governor from 
tlic dinner-table, wlio was followed by 
those in.'^nkind who had imbibvd a suf- 
fieient quantity of wine. ('ofVee and 
tea were now handed round, and the 
ladies began conversing with less spite 
and venom, us the men came and joined 
in their conversation. An A.D.C. 
went across the verandah, and spoke to 


Wbalmer, who immediately walked to 
where the governor was seated. 

“ Young Otwyn has been tolling 
me, Mr. Whalmer, that Captain De- 
vereux, who is expected out with his 
regiment, is married to u cousin of 
your’s, the dauglitcr of my old friend 
and comrade in many a hard-fought 
battle, (/oloncl Whalmer; I shall he 
very glad to soe her; she was a must 
lovely child, and 1 rememher well the 
grief of her mother at her father’s 
death, and the consolation little C'uii- 
stunce was tu her. It frOJins hut yes¬ 
terday, but it is—yes—quite twenty 
years ago since he died.” 

'I'he governor’s brow was thoughtful 
fur a moment, us memory recalled the 
past. To all the Imman race, butU 
liigh and low, the memory of tlm 
dead is sacred, and the mention of 
their name will cause a temporary 
gloom. 

“ Ves, sir, to my great surprise I 
have heard the- llegiment is or¬ 

dered out here, and 1 am much obliged 
to your Excellency for the kind man¬ 
ner in whiuh you speak of my cousin, 
Mrs. Devcreiix ; hut I fear that ^lo 
will not like a residence in (Vylon, or 
find it agreeable.” 

“ We must try, Mr. Whalmer, to 
make it as agroeilljlo as possililc to Mrs. • 
Devereux, and I am sure that it will 
giv(‘ my daughter great j'leasuro to 
foiitrilmte, in every way to (lie comfort 
of my old friend's child.” 

“ I cannot express my thanks to 
yonr excellency for your extreme Kind¬ 
ness, fop which I am sure both my 
cousin and (Japtain Devereux will l»e 
exceedingly ijrateful.” 

“ Mrs. Devereux was the loveliest 
child I ever saw, and Otwyn tolls ino 
she is as lovely a woman.” 

“Her presenlation at court, sir, 
caused a seiisatiou ; fur even the ladies 
admitted tliat my cousin was the love¬ 
liest liride who had been ]>resenteil 
last season.” 

“ Well, well, wc .shall sei* what our 
ladies out here will tliiidc of Mrs. 
Devereux. I hope* the ship will ar¬ 
rive before the birth-day ball, as I 
know that young ladles, married or 
single, like dancing, and an oppur- 
tuiiity of displaying their pri'tty dresses, 
and wc have not many Ijalls out liere. 

I hope that Mrs. Devereux and your¬ 
self will like ('eyion ; an for her hus- 
l>and, he must, for soldiers arc bound 
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tolika the station they are ordered to. 
Good evening, Mr. Whalmer.'* 

And the governor held out his bund 
to Whalmer, who respectfully bowed, 
saying— 

** I can only again thunk your ex¬ 
cellency for all your excessive kind¬ 
ness,” 

Sir Colin Campbell then spoke to ^ 
several of the guests, and quitted the 
drawing-room at the usual hour of 
half-post ten o'clock ; when the 
guests, who had remained till that 
time, took their departure, apparently 
in a great hurry to get away, although 
not so speedy in performing this opera¬ 
tion as those well-bred folks who set 
all ordinary rules of society at defiance, 
by leaving the room before the gover¬ 
nor quitted it. 

** Como, you thro© follows, to my 

room,” said Otw'yn to our friends, 

“ and you two join us,” looking at two 
A.D.C.’s, and the party filed off to 
Otwyn’s dormitory, in the Queen’s 
House. ** There are not six chairs, 
so some of you must sit on the couch, 
whilst, as Dickens says, *I will make 
the bed the chair, and 1 will bo chair¬ 
man.’ ” 

** You have got good quarters here, 
Otwyn, and you have all the sea 
..broeze, that blows so^^freshly over the 
ramparts; so your room is delight¬ 
fully cool.” 

“ Not bud, ray boy : more especially 
us Sir Colin Camphcll has given mo 
leave to remain as his visitor until I 
hear from my father, which is very 
kind of him, indeed.” 

** J do not know,” said Whahner, 
** a man who, .npparently, has more 
kindness of disposition than Sir Colin 
Campbell; his appearance is so pre¬ 
possessing, too ; his style of conversa¬ 
tion—in short, he is u thorough gen¬ 
tleman, every inch of him—and looks 
wimthe has proved himself to he—a 
brave soldier—just the sort of man 
fit for a governor.” 

“ Not if you believe the local press, 
for they abuse the governor most furi¬ 
ously, and invectives are lavished upon 
all his acts ; and 1 can assure you,” 
said the A.D.C., is most painful 
to Sir Colin CampboU's personal 
friends to hear the undeserved, inso¬ 
lent abuse whielt is lavished on his 
venerable head.” 

**Thc insolent rapscallions,” said 
Dighton; ** if 1 were his son, 1 would 


\ 

make the writers of the abuse swallow 
the effusions of their venomed pens; 
but who minds what they say, or write 
either ? Sir Colin’s only fault is, that 
he is too kind and forbearing. To see 
the brutes here to-day ; their mode of 
addressing the governor was insolent 
in the extreme ; when speaking to him, 
never dreaming of saying sir, or your 
excellency. This familiarity is most 
unbecoming, wh<‘n addressing a imm 
of his rank—why his very age ought 
to ensure respect.” 

** I was much struck,’’ said Wlial- 
mer, at the total absence of nil 
knowledge of etiquette, or /e*' cowct'- 
nancc$ de socictcf displayed l)y I ho 
guests : none rose when the governor 
entered the room—none save our 


party, and you A.D.C.’s,gave liim ;my 

fLppellsition when tli©y addressed him, 
and several outraged good breeding, 
by quitting the room boforc Sir (’oliu 
Caujpbell left it.” 

“ Colony manners, my hoy,” said 
the A.D.C. “You are fresh; hut 
this is nothing when you are used to 
it. * The Knglish folks in a colony 
think they have a right to be asked to 
the table of the governor, and when 
in the (iueen’s House, lo l>eliavc as 
tliey choose. Many men will sit guz¬ 
zling, long after the governor has Kdt 
the dinner-table, though all will allow 
Sir Colin gives good wine, and plenty 
of It. One of us A.D.C.’s is obliged 
to remain at table as long as a guest 
thinks fit to sit. Would you believe 
it, tliesc animals will frequently leave 
the talilo, and walk out of the liouse, 
without going into the drawing-room 


at all.” » 


“ The ill-mannered pigs. If I were 
governor, I would so(m bring such 
folk.s into proper order : if they could 
not*bchave like gentlemen, they should 
neither sit at iny table, nor disgrace the 
Queen’s liouse, by setting foot inside 
the door—at least as guests.” 

“ I am afraid you would be very 
unpopular as Governor Atkins ; but I 
wonder what sort of women are com¬ 


ing out in the Mary Bannaher?” 

“ I know there is one most elegant, 
highly-educated woman, my cousin, 
the wife of Captain Deveroux; and 1 
should hope, fur her sake, the wives of 
the officers are nice women, or u 
three months’ voyage must have been 
most unpleasant to Mrs. Devereux.” 

Let’s hope, for our own sake. 
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there are lota of nice women on boards 
but not all appropriated ; for 1 know 
two or three chaps who are on the 
look'Out for a nice wife : every officer 
who has a daughter worth having is 
regularly besieged by aspirants to her 
hatirb and she gets married directly; 
if she Is a nice girl, it is her own fault 
if she does not. We all run wild 
nfler a welloeducated girl, for these 
colony born and bred women are not 
I>alatahle to fellows fresh froni Eng¬ 
land." ' 

“ The women out here do ndt seem 
cither very pretty, very pleasant, or 
very intellcctUial." 

We have some few nice women 
out here," said an A.D.C., **but very 
few. Let a woman be as nice a crea¬ 
ture as ever was born or educated, she 
is ffure to fall into the habits of the 
rest of her sex, if she be out here two 
yours, and her whole day is passed 
lolling on a sofa, en diahahillct being 
fanned by Vior ayah, hearing her gos¬ 
sip and lies; er else in receiving or 
]icayii)g morning visits, when more ^s- 
biping ^scandal is indulged in, or in 
reading some tnwhy novel. No intel¬ 
lectual em])loyinent is attempted, and 
in the evening she dresses herbelf as 
fine as she was slatternly in the morn¬ 
ing, and drives round and round the 
fiallcfucc, staring at every one, more 
])urticulur]y if it is a face she does not 
recognise, criticising the dresses and 
bonnets of her own sex, and wonder¬ 
ing how their husbands can afford to 
supply them with all this finery out of 
tlicir pay, and feels quite sure they are 
over head and ears in da^t, most con¬ 
siderately forgetting her own delin¬ 
quencies, and how she has assisted her 
husband to incur debts which preclude 
the possibility of his returning* to 
England. These ladies occasiunally 
ride, as almost all keep their saddle 
horses. You see them lolling on one 
side in their saddles, leaning on their 
stirrups, the hand resting on the crutch 
of their saddles, listless, and appa¬ 
rently almost too indolent to bold the 
reins or keep their seats: add to this 
flirtation, not always of the most inno¬ 
cent nature, and you may form some 
idea of the life of an English, Scotch, 
or Irish woman, in a colony or 
presidency, where the assumption 
of importance by the fair sex would 
be contemptible, were it not ridicu¬ 
lous." 


*<They can’t beat the men at at« 
tempting to assume a position which 
does not belong to them ; but the plo* 
lure you draw, I believe, f^om tho- 
little 1 have seen, to bo quite a true 
one." 

** What will Constancy do, Tom, 
w'ith such women for opmpanions ? 1 
am sure that she neither eould# noV 
would, associate with such women i 
their habits and ideas would l>e per¬ 
fectly repugnant to her, in every way. 
Is it not time for us to be wending our 
way homewards? it is nearly twelve 
o'clock. Dighton, tny dear fellow, be 
sure to send me word at the Cutchery 
the moment the Mary Bannaher is 
in sight, for we must go on board 
to greet my cousin and her hus¬ 
band.” 

"Rely on it, Whalmer, that I will 
let you know, and you shall have our 
boat if you like." 

** You are a good fellow, and I am 
much obliged to you for your kinclnoss 
in offering the loan of your house to 
Devereux, until he can get one to suit 
him.” 

Don’t talk stuff, Whalrner, 1 shall 
be the gainer, as it will be very plea¬ 
sant to see a lady presiding at my 
table.” 

“ I hope Mrs. Devereux will arrive 
before the birth-day ball; she will 
eclipse all our colonial belles—won’t 
they be envious, if she be as handsome 
as Otwyn describes her to ho ?” 

** I do not know what his descrip¬ 
tion of her may have been ; but slio 
is as clever as she is lovely, and as 
highly educated ns she cun be ; iow 
women can compare, cither in jier- 
son or mind, with Constance Dove- 
reux.” 

<*And she sings and dresses so well, 
and dances so nicely, all the men ad¬ 
mire and like her," said Otwyn. 

“ And the women, as n matter of 
course, hate her. How envious the 
darling creatures are of their own sex. 
We incnkind ought to feel highly 
flattered, as it is pour Vamour de nos 
heaux yeux, that the^ thus clapper~clnu} 
mentally, and occasionally physically, 
each other, fur our sakes." 

" Come, Tom, we must go. What 
a funny fellow you are, and what 
strange words you do use. Dighton, 
don't forget tho Mary Bannaher.” 

Good night, and good nighU-exeunf 
omnes. 

2e 
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How shall my story open ?” Is tho 
anxious inquiry of ovory novelist. A 
summer sunset—iv winter 8tonii.-.au 
extract from a letter, announcing somu 
death or marrhi^o that varita the re¬ 
lations of some half dozen meniliers 
of one or two families, of whom the 
reader as yet knows nothing, foi* the 
best of all possible reasons, that (hey 
as yet have no existence, except as 
phantoms before tlie eye of the autlior 
—phantoms, too, whose evanescent 
being is of so very doubtful a charac¬ 
ter, that they are perpetually changing 
their shape and colour—mocking Ihe 
imagination that creates thenw fading 
away utterly into absolute notliingness, 
exceptwhen the iiicnta] oye is distinctly 
fixed on them ; and yet, at times, pos¬ 
sessing attributes of such intense re¬ 
ality, as to throw into shado everything 
we class with actual existences. Fic¬ 
tion has a truth of its own, and in its 
own world a reality whicii must not 
bo violently or rudely disturbed. It 
bos privileges which even ue review¬ 
ers must endeavour to respect. The 
novelist, we must remember, is com¬ 
municating to us a secret ; ho niu«l 
be allowed to toll it in his own way. 
Wo are not to anticipate, or wo are 
pretty sure to go wrong, and tlms be 
punished for our rudeness. We nro 
not to indulge in commentary ; for he 
has the right to ndilress every person 
who would interrupt him in tho lan¬ 
guage of a privileged person-^ 

** l lun u l>Ic8K<1 (iIcndfiTccri 

'Tib mine to biniak, and yours to hear.” 

This being so, how is a novclLst to 
be reviewed ? Is lie to escape altoge¬ 
ther?—is the reviewer to be silent? 
Wc plainly have no right to tell his 
whole story; as plainly is it impossible 
to comment on it with any effect, ex¬ 
cept we suppose ft already known to 
our readers. Thus narrative and com¬ 
ment being, in a great measure, ex¬ 
cluded, we can do little more than 
give our readers some general notion 


of the kind of ciitertuiunient which 
they are likely to meet; and with 
which they will, iilmoKt as soon as 
those pago.s can meet tlieir eye, Inive 
the opportunity of being Kiqjpliod by 
the thousand circulating libraries of 
tho empire. 

The’ story, of which, after all, wo 
must f<dl more than wc could wish, is 
one of Irish life and manners; the 
scene, for tlio most part, in one of the 
wildest districts of the north of Ire¬ 
land ; in a part of the county of 
Donegal, in which, from accidental 
causes, witli which tho novelist has 
no j»r(»per concern, (’ellic manners 
and hnbif.s linger. 'I'he fortunes 
of the family of an eduoatc<l clergy¬ 
man, who has a church-living in this 
wild and Neclmled ri'gion, are the siib- 
jeot of this dmnostio romance. Ilis 
sister is married to the ouralo; and 
lieiice tho title (jf the book. The cn- 
rate, }I(‘rcvhs Wotxhmrdt ia uncle-iii- 
law to the young Sprusers. 

Mr. Spenscr,th(‘ bi-ncfiecdclergymaii 
ofour romance, isaiiKifglisiiiuan, whost! 
life is passed aniong his hooks; in his li- 
hrarv arc all his enjoyments. He has 
a sickly and troui>]cKOino wife, who, as 
most of her time is [lasted in her bed¬ 
room, is more heard of than scon. She 
is a .s(‘cond wife, with a fimily ofyoui>g 
children, of whom, fortunately, we 
hear less thaii of their nursery maids 
and governess—the latter one of the 
most important characters in the hook 
—not, indeed, the luToino, yet a hero¬ 
ine Indeed. There are two daiigliters 
and a son, the cliildren of a former 
marriage ; the <langhlers marriageable, 
and the .son of an iige when it is tit to 
think of sending him to college. 

Thu plaia business, then, of the au¬ 
thor is to get husbands for these young 
ladies, and provide a proper education 
for the young gentleman. The hus¬ 
bands are imported from Knglund, 
and the heir ev(-ntually of this branch 
of the house of Spenser is sent to 
V'ngUnd for his education. 


* “ My Uncle the Curate j” a Novel. By the Author of “ The Buelielor of tin* 
Albany,” and The Falcon Family." 8 vuls. J,ondon: Chapman and Hall. IBlit. 
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Mr. SpeDser» the rector, is a Whig 
—nn amiable, indolent man. His 
curate and brother-in-law is a Tory, 
somewhat of an ultra-conservative; 
both right-minded men, .attuched to • 
<‘aeh other—their political predilec¬ 
tions not very strongly brought out. 
Mr. Spenser’s indolence is contrasted 
witli the jealous activity of the curate; 
l)iit its effect is cliiefly seen in the sort 
of life which goes on witliin his own 
honao. His sichly wif(', the victim of 
aclf-indulg^ce, is the natural prey 
of her waiting maid, and of a young 
lady, whose ostensible position is that 
of governess to a young brood of 
Spensers, who have not yet escaped 
from the nursery. Her real occii])a- 
tion is that of learning all the se¬ 
crets of the house and tlie neighbour- 
lifiud. Bhe is a cunning, restless mis- 
••bief-makci*. AVith tlie group of 
whieb she is tlie governess wo are 
wholly uncoiicernod, as sbu seems to 
1 h‘ ; for they scarcely make tlicir ap¬ 
pearance oil the stage at all. Wc 
must allow the author himself to«de- 
scj’ibe the residence of tlie Spensers:— 

“'i’licve cxisteil sonii- twenty years 
ago, and probably still cnIsI.s. a par- 
s'liiiige in llu' <*oimty nl' l)onegal, and 
parisJi oC llediM'oss, situated close to lli<* 
null r edge, on llio shoves ol'a Muall but 
beautiful arm of the .sea, v\lii<li veseiii- 
Med, just at that place, one of the many 
reuianlie lakes or ptioks which ahoniul 
in the "Wi'lsh liighland.s. 'J'lie pavson- 
a<'.u (a conifovlahh! house, eoulaining 
aeronimodatioii f«iv a largo family, Imt 
with no great archil ectnval jirotem iinis) 
stooil on llie northern sid^* <d' llus creek, 
u\'fnnde (as such inh't.s"are ealled in 
Ntwuay), so that it onj«iyed a soiilheni 
('\p<*Mirc, beside being very ucll shel- 
l( red oil the north .and north-east by a 
lofty rango ol' hills, whose slc'cp rocky 
siih-s, stv«‘wed with })al<-hes el’u ild ve- 
gi'tation (tlelicious hrow.sing for sheep), 
1 ‘o.se like a wall over it. Jn the wester¬ 
ly direction, where the hills were least 
precipitous, a (‘opse of oak and l)Ir<-h 
crept from their Inisc to tlu'■\cry sum¬ 
mits; and triwavds tlic oast, or to the 
left of the parsonage, :t liigh point of 
rock, which stood boldly into the uater, 
was crested in a > ery imposing manner 
with n group of .pines, or trees of that 
s])etdes, whose tops wi:re fired at mid- 
sunnm'r with the sun’s beams, long l>e- 
forc their golden traclv was ^idhle opoii^ 
the bosom of the lake. A few acres <d‘ 

f 'remi sward —the iiatur.il tin f impnived 
)y not much manual lahoiii’—lllled up 
the space between the housi* twid the 


beach, consisting of a narrow strip of 
samI, which, not being itself often en¬ 
croached nn by tho W'avcs, manifested 
equal forbearance to the lawn, which it 
seemed to skirt with silver. From tho 
front of tho parsonage tlio view was ox- 
qnisite, for it not otdy eooimaiidod tho 
loch itself, with it.s pit*turosquo Imnks, 
distinguished hy tlieir air of idk' gran¬ 
deur, but (ho additional prospect of. a 
not v«‘rydlstant mountain range beyond, 
one of whoso numerous peaks was near¬ 
ly ofa sugar-loaf form, and domineered 
superbly, with its fine dark-hluo eono, 
over tin* U'ss ambitious parts of tho 
chain.”—Vol. i. pp. 41i-4.>. 

The rector, his son Sydneyt and his 
daughters AnihvlhiamX JClizdhtiht sate 
enjoying tho scene. An cveurHion to 
a iu‘ig}jbouriug i.shind was planned for 
the next day. There wuis soiuotliirig 
ominous, Ii 0 wcvcr,in the suriKct-elouds, 
which predicted the storm.s that seeiu 
jier|)otually lurking to interrupt our 
best-arranged parties of {ileasiiro. 
'I’bcrc was soinotliing, too, <ifthe kind 
of terror which an experienced novel- 
reader is apt to feel in tlio tom* in 
which it was connminicate<l by Sydney 
to hi.s sisters, that he bail aski'd his 
friend, Mr. Dawson, to bo of (bo 
party. 'Pho si.sf(*rs arc both distre-ssed 
by the couimunii^ition. It, bowovor, 
affects tho .second daughter, I'.lizalietli, 
who is described as a radiant brunette 
of eighteen, with peculiar alarm. 
While they are arranging tho project 
for the next day, the jiroper hero of 
the book makes his appearance;— 

“ llereulc.'. W'tmdward stood ;.i\ feel 
three inches ill his stocking feel, and ho 
was broad ami brawny in proporlion. 

. . . . lie had the honestesi (hough 

roughest set (»f features imagiimhle; a 
1‘aee as massive and strongly m.irkisl as 
those which sculptors a'-sign to river- 
gods, a high bald forehead, htishy, n*d- 
dihlt whiskers, and good-tiumoured hut 
powi'iTiil ey<‘s, over whieh a pair of 
enormous brows hoelleil, with an eiidc'a- 
vour, imt always unsueccssful, to give 
them a foroidmis aspect. 

“ Such was his pprson. ills dn-ss 
was very mncli in keeping willi il. Ho 
wor<‘ a short f“oek, or rather jai'ket, of 
dark-hitio cloth, not mueh (iiier than 
fri.'zc; it was something hetwi-cn a 
••'.vilnr’s jacket and a sli(H»ting-coal. lUs 
tronsirs, very wide ami lery shorl, 
were of strong grey ]daid, the enarscst 
of the kind that is ealled .shepherd's, 
and his waislc«>at was fi'om ihe same 
piece; :i black bilk handkorelnef loosely 
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encircled his hirsute throat; his feet 
were ftirnished shot's sueli as men 
wear in huipe-shoolin^, anti his head »(is 
rovitled viith a lovv-erownetl anil broatU 

rimmoil glazed hat.It 

was diflicult enough to htdieve that ht> 
•was Mr. Spenser’s hrnther-in-law* hut 
it will be harder still to credit wliat is 
equally true—he w'as also his curate!” 
—Vol. i. pp. 5(i. 

It will save trouble if we transcribe 
the author*b account of tlie young la> 
dies of the parsonage:— 

“Arabella was tall, fair-haired, with 
delieate and very handsomt' features; 
her figure was also very good, her ear- 
riage distinguished, but haughty ; and 
the same expression, inist'tl with suine- 
thing of petulance anti scorn, was visi¬ 
ble in her eyes and ou her lips. . . . 

. . . She u as a w'oman whhtmt pas¬ 

sions and williout a heart. Klizahelh 
Spenser was not so tall as her sis.tt‘r, 
but, though younger, she was cm en more 
mature in appearance; soiiieuliat round¬ 
er, promising in a short tune to be a 
robust as uellas ti l)e.*iuteous uumun. 
iler hair was a dark brown, niul nature 
had been prodigal tti Ivr ot th.it lost h- 
est of female ornaments. Her eyts 
were dark also, only more grt*y tlian 
biaek. The nose was slightly n([uiltne ; 
it maile her eountenanee a eoinmuntling 
• one ; anti the expression ot h<>r inoitll , 
was a further indication ol energy 
and self-reUancc. \t‘t the best part of 
her loveliness was that with wliieh lit r 
mind irradiated lit'r jii'i'soo, us tin' beau¬ 
ty of a lamp is sJiowii by the purehrighl 
fi.ime within it."—Vol. i. pp. "d 7.>. 

It is pretty plain that Klizaheth is 
the author’s favourite. 

The curate’s busincs.s at the jiar- 
Ronage is cbieliy for the purpose of 
tlissu.’iding the party from their in¬ 
tended water excursion, lie is wta- 
tber wise. Vii'gil himself could not 
tell the signs of u coming storm with 
more unerring accuracy than Hercules 
Woodward; but never was prophet 
listened to with more of distrust and 
incredulity, than the curate was doom¬ 
ed to experience. The voyage was, 
however, intertlict^d absolutely by Mr. 
Spenser, to the groat annoyance of bis 
son. 

The curate returned to his own 
home. “ I trust,” said Mr. Spenser 
to himself, as be walked back to tho 
house, “ that Lord Bonham's friends 
are not at sea, or that they will get 
into port before the gale rises,” 


Who is Loi d Buiibam }—who arc 
Lord Boiiliain’s frieTid>’* Lord Bon¬ 
ham is an Irish absentee—the tiwner 
of a large ost.ate in tho noighbouibood 
• of the* parsonage, and the patron of 
the living, which is worth about eight 
hundred a>year. The friends about 
whom the parson's anxiety is at the 
moment awake, are two Cambridge 
students, who are making a v.ication 
vivit to the nortli of Ireland. Of 
these, Viotjuu has nccidentally soinu 
connexion with the particular ilistrict 
in W'hldli the Spenders are located, as 
he has a siiiull estate there, the rents 
of which arc received for liiiii by a 
respectable per.soii, with wlioin we are 
destined to form an intimate aetjuaint- 
unce, AS be U also Mr. Spenser's titbe- 
proctor. 

The Mr. Dawson, whose name our 
readers may renienilier as a friend of 
Sydney Spenser’s, was a dissoluti* 
young man of broken fortunes, who 
lived in a •■ort of C.istle llucKreiit on 
the coast. C.istle Dawson was sepa- 
laUd by wild and dreary mountains 
from the parson.ige ami the vill.ige of 
Kedeross, in the vicinity of which the 
enrat'* lived. 1) iw'son’s est.ate was 
eaten up witli debt; he still,_liowevtr, 
contrived to nnunt.iin a kiml tif <li. 
vuied possession with rectivers of the 
I'ourt of Cli.iiieery, st ijuestr.itors, and 
inini'‘ters of tlie l.iw of all kinds. He 
pervtr'-ely f.uieied him'^ell in iovewitli 
Klizabetii Sptnser. His visits to tho 
parsonage Ji.id, however, heen intei- 
lupted hy his owing a tithe an ear, 
which, to the surprise of tlie rector, 
he now exprcsti d a wish to pay, and re¬ 
quested th.it the agent, a titlie-proc- 
tor, slituild be sent to receive it. 
Kandy M*(inireis fortbw ith dispatebcMl 
to O.isfle D.sw son, ami be t.ikes the op¬ 
portunity of, at the same time, visit¬ 
ing the tenants of Vivyan, for tho 
purpose of colltcting liis rent. Ramly 
w.vs not tho Agent, hut his deputy. 
The agent rcaiiled in Duldin, lounging 
about the clubs, «* being too fine a 
man to collect rents in person, parti¬ 
cularly the rents of a small estate.” 

M*Guire was a coward. In the 
district where his operations were 
carried on, there was no consjiiracy 
Against either lent or tithes; but if 
there was actual rebellion against tho 
landlord and the parson in other parts 
of the island, Donegal was not witliout 
its rumours of approaching war. 
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Ilnndy had to ask for his tithes more 
tiinn once j and, even as to rent, he 
(lid not see in the tenants the zeal for 
its payment to which he had been ac¬ 
customed. His best friend was the 
priest, who had his eye on the “chaps" 
that would agitate the parish. It was 
some comfort to lluiidy that, on the 
morning he rode to Castle Dawson, 
Sydney Spensor chanced to he the 
companion of his road. As they pass- 
(m 1 the mins of an (dd fortress that 
was calle<^**the lllack Castle," Syd¬ 
ney amused hiinsolf by suggesting 
images of dang(‘r to the fancy of the 
timorous old man. At last they came 
to where their roads parted. Uandy 
stopped at a little inn opposite the uve- 
nne to Castles Dawson to receive 
Vivyuii’s rent, reserving his visit to 
Dawson for the foll«»wing morning. 
Sydney rides to Castle Dawson. 

He is received hy its master with a 
confused and hustling welcome. Still 
there is something that shows his visit 
is ill-timed. We have said that Daw¬ 
son, was in every respect, a scoundrel. 
Whc!i Sydney came, there were«vith 
him two associat(^s, whom he had 
hroughi from England, and whose im- 
iiiediute occupation was assisting Daw¬ 
son in ]dnn(lering the castle of some 
pictur(‘H and hooks that had belonged 
to a former }) 08 sessor of the place, 
and which, being of some value, were 
jiroposed to he replaced by some 
worthless substitutes. 

'I'o c(nnmunicate such a purpose to 
Sydney is, of course, impossible. The 
ditticulty is got over by bluster, and 
bustle, and falsobood. The ruffians 
arc presented as a valiHitor sent down 
from the courts, and a wandering 
artist. Sydney is nnule'to drink deep, 
and at the close of the evening play 
is proposed, 'rhore arc no cards. 
Sydney recollects that Randy, who is 
at the little inn, is likcdy to have a pack 
in his pocket, and one of the ruffians 
walks to the inn for the purpose of 
getting them. 

Randy was weary, and had retired 
to his den early. He had received 
Vivyan’s rent, and was anxious to 
count the notes. There is scarcely 
any passage in the book which more 
strikingly illustrates the power of our 
author in that mixed style of descrip¬ 
tion, which is the charm of Scott's 
manner, and in which sentiment seems 
and but seems to prevail over what is 


properly^bservation. There la not a 
page in these volumes that does not 
show the author to be a thoughtful, 
right-judging, and benevolent man. 
Those who read the book for the mero 
story will not bo disappointed, for the 
story is skilfully interwoven, and hap¬ 
pily told; those who read it for its 
incidental pictures of society in aland 
where society itself is a picturesque 
anomaly, will be amused and gratified: 
hut the character and value of this 
book, and of itsauthor'sformi'r works, 
is of a far higher stamp than arises 
from such merits as these. Tliese arc 
but the frame-work—the necessary 
and carefully wrought frame-work of 
what we find in his novels. The au¬ 
thor of fictions such as wo aro now 
engaged with is, in reality, educating 
such minds as he influences in much 
the same way as Spenser or any of our 
great allegorical poets. The educa¬ 
tion is in what constitutes our pruptT 
humanity. 

The picture of Randy reckoning his 
money is perfect:— 

“ The passion for money was illus¬ 
trated strikingly and curiously in tin* 
(•hara<;ler of the little tithe-proctor. 
Randy was remunerated for his services 
with a fixed salary, and he was s<*rupii- 
lously hoTUist aiyl punctual in luakiug 
over to his principals all the sums hu* 
received; but he d(*lighted inconeeiv- 
ahly in the mere act of ree(?iving. The 
mere si^lit and touch of the iiione^— 
fho rntn'o tlapjiing of the wings of Rlutns 
passing ever so il(*elly over him, grati¬ 
fied his disinterested covetousness inor¬ 
dinately. The uncleanest rag of a bank¬ 
note—the filtlne.4t dress that ever lilttiy 
lucre wore—a tattered old note*, which 
he was not oven to retain possesbion of, 
perhaps, for half a-day—thrilled with 
rnpture his littlo yi'llow palm, made his 
(ingers qviiver, and his eyes daiiei* and 
glitter. So far his avarice was Konsual, 
almost the only sensual luxury the poor 
old man was acquainted with; yet at 
the same time, was there ever so pure a 
form of the love of money ? For it was 
not for himself ho grasped it; if he w’as 
rapacious (and it was only the fear of 
Mr. Spenser's displeasure that kept him 
from being a Verrt% in his line) it was 
not with the slightest view to his own 
profit, but simply out of a strong afTec- 
tiuii for the sight of the paper or the 
coin itself. Mammon had never a sin- 
ccrer worshipper. Mammon did lilthi 
for pour Maguire; housed him poorly, 
clothed him sparingly, put scarce a 
pound of fiesh on his hones, fed him 
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grodgingly on herrings and <y)otatoes, 
varied dniy with eggs and rashers of 
bacon, supplied his extraordinary length 
of nose with only a penny-worth of snuff 
weekly; yet was tho devout little old 
proctor moru loyal to his false god, than 
9iany a Christian is to the true an<l 
bountiful divinity who clothes him in 
soft raiment, lodges him in a palace, 
and feeds him daintily thrice a-duy. 

“ No sooner had he climbed Iho steep 
narrow stair-caso, or more properly 
ladder, which led to his familiar roost, 
than closing the door he s«iuatted him¬ 
self down on a rough-hewn ileal chair, 
over his twinkling farthing caudle (a 
peeled rush dl|)pcd in the melted I’at. of 
sheep) to rci'kon out his mont>y. and 
perform the necessary little operations 
and tendernesses towards it, previous 
to vesting it respectfully in tho old 
black-loather cus<‘, which (as wo have 

seen) he always cari*i«-«l in a privy 

pocket wrought into tho breast of his 
coat, ou the inner and loft side, so as to 
be jis near his heart as \>ossihI<‘. 

“ One by one he took up the noles 
delicately and reverently, as sotno great 
sidiohir and eiHtor in tho Vatican might 
handle a fragment of a lost ih'cade of 
Livy discovered in a state of exti‘(*nio 
decay, dropping to piec'os like tinder. 
Then he very gently sinootheil down 
every pieco of bank paper separately ; 
no lady’s maid ever Immlled a berllic of 
the costliest jioint more duiulily.'’—Vol. 
i. j»p. 210 - 2111 . 

Handy is next day robbed of this 
money, and of a sum received at Castle 
Dawson. But wu anticipate. Syilney 
is led into play, and is a winner. Mu 
at last is got to bcil ; and then coni- 
inenccs the sjjoliatiou of the pictures 
and articles of vortu at (’astle Daw¬ 
son. I’lio .sale of tho pictures at 
(/UStJe Dawson hail been directed by 
the Court of Chancery, but no provi¬ 
sion had been made for their being 
valued by any competent judge ; anil 
this omission suggested to Dawson tho 
easy fraud in which he was now en¬ 
gaged. 

Never did Lapland witch or wizard 
brew a more convenient storm than 
that which was predicted hy Hercules 
Woodward ; and *tho weather that 
followed was favourahlu—marvellously 
favourable—to all the purposes which 
we must suppose present to our au¬ 
thor's mind, w'hen he first sketched 
the young ladies at the parsonage. 
And the ruin after the storm was as 
good 08 the storm itself. It rained 


cats and dogs, and lieutenant-colonels 
—it really did! We wish we had 
Griffith's map of the district, to learn 
all about lakes, and bogs, and rivers, 
or that our author had given names to 
his localities. Well, we must do with¬ 
out them, and get on as we best can. 
But how shall l.ieutcnant-colunel 
Dabzac and Mr. Trundle get on, wlio 
are riding during the stormy sunset 
to a dinner-party, and find a bridge 
which they have to cross, the only one 
for many a weary mile, brokpii down by 
the violence of the flood. Trundle is 
Lord llonhain’.s agent; is busy with 
a hundred plans for the iniprovi-ment 
of Ireland; and the Whig parson's is 
us good a name as he cun get to his 
meinori.il, jiraying the iinjierial par¬ 
liament for thirty milliona to dovelujie 
the resuuveus of Ireluiul. More he 

feels it not reasonable to a.slc, hut less 
he will not take. Lieutenant-culimel 
D-alizac is an Orange Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel. Me is one of tlio Ulster mag¬ 
nates ; will rule all things with a high 
Ij.and. The Whig parson views liini 
with'what our author describes .ts a 
natural antiyialhy. Not .so his elder 
daughter. Me is the very man for 
her. A week of variahlo weather 
keejis liiin a willing prisoner at the 
j>arsonage. There is rain enough for 
some two or three days to confine the 
jiarlies to flirtation within doors ; and 
then the sky brightens ; and we have 
out-door riiles, and finally an (‘xcur- 
sion to tlio magic island, of wliich we 
have before made mention. The with- 
in-(Ioor anmsi'nicnts are varied by oc- 
ca.s’onal readings of essays liy Mr. 
Spenser; for Ridolent as be is, he is 
by no means an inactive author. We 
have from iiiin a pleasant chapter, en¬ 
titled “ Direction.^ to (/overncsse.s,” 
and a philosophical romance, emulat¬ 
ing (iulliver’s journey to Lajmta, de¬ 
scribing Ihc country of Higgledy-l'ig- 
gledy 

“ Tho island is so called from (ho 
Jliggledies, who constitute tho snialler 
and wealthier jiart f»f it.s population, 
and the J'iggledies, who oonstitatu the 
greater and poorer portion, . 

“ Up to tho bej>iuning of tho iirosent 
oeiUury, the islsnul had a sort of legis¬ 
lature of its own, not oxtremoly unlike 
ihu British Parliament in form, called 
the National Ilarera-Scaroin. Marvel¬ 
lous things are recorded of the llarom- 
Scurotn of lliggledy-Pigglody, which 
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lln‘ 1 kqjt all lo thom^elvos, 

willi all Its profits aiul honouvK, in order 
that the Pi{ygledio8, by their eifbrts to 
Ki-t into it also, might never want a 
motive to keep tho country in its nor¬ 
mal slate of uproar and disorder. At 
length a more powerful neighbouring 
stale, the Whitelanders, envious of Iho 
pro^perit^ of the pc‘ 0 |>le of Higglody- 
Piggh'dy in the possession of this ines- 
tinmble domi'stic treasure, determined 
f(* rnh them of it, and actually commit¬ 
ted the robln*ry about the i)eginning of 
the pn'sen^eontury. Tothe Higglediea 
this was pcrliaps a serious blow, but tho 
Piggh'ilies might have boon expected to 
have rather rejoi(;e<l than grieved at it. 
'riie contrary, however, took place. 
'J'lu* I*iggI(Mli»}s Iiavi* boon howling like 
iiianiucs from that day to this for the 
restoration of their native Harem-Sca- 
J'l'in, an assembly into which they were 
iK'vei* sutf«*reil to jmt their snouts.”— 
\'ol. i. p)j. JW-f-i'joB. 


It was a chapter of Irish history to 
mark how the colonel looked at the 
priest just as if he was a dog, or the 
priest of a relimon in which a dog wes 
the divinity. Father Magrath, on the 
other hand, eyed the colonel with the 
defiant air of a man who felt that be re¬ 
presented the people, and that the 
cause of tho people was * oonquoriug 
and to conquer.’ The intense enmity 
with which they regarded one another 
was, indeed, the moans of keeping tho 
peace between them; for, feeling that 
any converse must inevitably load to a 
warmth of altc-reation incompatible with 
good manners, particularly in ladies' 
company, they refrained, by mutual 
consent, from holding any intercourse 
whatsoever.”—Vol. ii., p. 34 . 

The report of the tithe proctor’s hav¬ 
ing been robbed has already reached 
the parsonage ; and Mrs. Spenser has 
made her husliand write to the chief 


Snell was the island of Higgledy- 
Figglcily • and wliat the wliolo island 
was on a largo scale, every vilingo in 
till' island was in little. 

II eilerossjwhm* our curate lived^ was 
itself a typo of all tho rest. It was an 
ancieiif eorporati* town, nnd this kept 
n[i a <lisfiiicfum between the olas.sos of 
inliahilants: all, however, were idle 
and la/.y—all doing nothing—all ex- 
pis-fing everything to bo done for 
them :— 

“ 'Flii' I*rolcstant pfipidation helong- 
iin; to the l']stal)lish<>d (Ihiireh oonsiat<‘d 
of a grucer, a jnifdican, twii tailors, 
three p(*licemeii, and four revenue-olli- 
rers, with their respeetivc coToplelinnils 
ol‘wives and eluldren. 'I'ho Vreshyte- 
ri.ins iuunl>ered ono ^loomaker, two 
blacksmiths, a bakin', a carpenter, and a 
wheel-wrigbt. There was ono Quaker, 
who met in his own house ; and tho rest 
of (ho bnrghers of all trades and voca¬ 
tions, a vast majority of the entiri po¬ 
pulation, wore Homan tkitholies, firin- 
eipally Al‘Swynes, with tho few (>’(lo- 
garlies, races t»f old renown in (he coun¬ 
ty, i»ut geiiorally at feud with one an¬ 
other.”—Vol. ii., pp. 1(5, 17. 

The efforts of tlie Spensers and 
Woodwards to civilise these people 
arc told us in a description of the 
spinning-schools, and other cdueational 
institutions) which they superintend. 
Dabzac bears everything except the 
extraordinary couducti us he esteems 
it, of Spenser’s asking the parish priest 
to dinner:— 


secretary, to obtain military protection 
in this lawless state of the country. 
** My Uncle the Curate” suspects that 
Dawson himself has something to say 
to the adventure. Sydney has not 
yet returned. Is a visit to tho island 
10 ho delayed’till his return? No, 
say tho young ladies, fur he will bring 
Dawson with him; and Dawson, at 
all times detestable, could never be lei^s 
welcome than ut the time of Dabzac'i 
vi.sit. So to the island they go; the 
Spensers in a smart cutter of their 
own—the Woodwards in a stout, well- 
built smack, culled after Hercules’s 
fat wife, tho “ Caroline.” 

It is a glorious day. Tho young 
Spensers—a younger brood than those 
with whom wc are chiefly coneeriied— 
are all alive with joyousnoss. Their 
cousins, the Woodwards—for tho cu¬ 
rate's fat wife is the rector’s sister— 
trained to bolder and hardier linbits, 
sc.'im])er over rock and inniintain. 
They arc startled .at thu sight of a 
Newfoundland dog, and they .soon And 
that there are other visitors on the 
island. Lord Bonham’s friends, for 
whose safety tho late storm had made 
Spenser anxious, have taken possession 
of the spot, and ai;e making themselve.s 
us comfortable as they can with stores 
from their pleasui u-bark, which has 
escaped with as little real injury as if a 
Pruspero and Ariel hod again com¬ 
bined to array incidents of but seem¬ 
ing danger, and hasten on the destinies 
of these summer manners. As surely 
as Arabella is made for our lieutenant- 
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colonel, and our Iieufenant>co1onel for 
ArabeilAj so surely must Elizabeth 
find A lover blown to her by this most 
propitious storm. She and Vivyan 
meet for the first time on the enchant¬ 
ed island. But another of her lovers 
makes his appearance at the pic-nic— 
no other than Mr. Dawson, who, with 
Sydney, follows the party. We learn, 
in the course of the day, that Dawsou 
is about to become M.P. for the bo¬ 
rough of Kottenhain. 

Acquaintanceship, of course, grows 
out of the incidents of the day, and, on 
a visit to the parsonage, we have the 
following playful description:— 

" * Now you shall hear, hir. Vivyan, 
how well our Echo understands the stale 
of Ireland.' 

“ Then the rcutor proceeded to cate¬ 
chise the nymph as follows, taking care 
to pronounce the final words of each 
sentence in a sufficiently loud tone. 

** What is the cliief source of the evils 
of Ireland ? Echo —Land. 

“ What is the state of Munster ?— 
Stir. 

“ What are they doing in Connaught ? 
—Naught. 

“ Why don’t they reclaim their mo¬ 
rasses ?—Asses. 

** Should we not incite them to indus¬ 
try ?—Try. , 

Inform us what the derivation of 
Erin is ?—Erinnys. 

** Then the curate, with his stentorian 
lungs, propo.sod the following interroga¬ 
tories, shaped with a view to show that 
the Echo was of his way of thinking:— 

“ What would you give the Catholics ? 
—Licks. 

** Who best deserves a fat rectory ?— 
Tory. 

**But the Echo answered questions 
of another kind, equally to the satisfac- 
tiou of the company; for, on being 
asked 

** * In what wine shall we drink tho 
health of Colonel Dabzac ?’ the airy 
tongue replied, with the same prompti¬ 
tude and sharp distinctness—'Sack.’”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 108, 109. 

The manners of tho people of Red- 
cross are necessarjly the subject of 
some attention to the English visitors. 
The rector insisted they were improv¬ 
ing—slowly, very slowly, however. 
He scarcely succeeds in proving that 
there is any change for the bettor 

It was an Unlucky day for the poor 
citizens of Redcross, for, as tho party 
rodo- through that part of the town, 
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which the M'Swyhes principally occu¬ 
pied, and where tiie housch were gene¬ 
rally thatched, a most diverting and 
surprising scone presented itself. The 
inhabit ants were observed, some perched 
like birds, otliers lying on their faces, 
upon tho roofs of their humble dwellings, 
for what purpose the Englishman tried 
in vain to conjecture. 

"' It is an Oriental custom,' said 
Markham, 'and perliaps confirms what 
1 have liuard stated, that the Irisli are 
ofEastiirn and Ilehrcw origin.’ 

" The Spensers smiled at this learned 
solution,,but Vivyan naturally wondered 
how they could enjoy this house-top re¬ 
creation in such a high wind. 

M « don't you como down,’ he 
asked, * until the gale abates a little ?’ 

*“ On the contrary,’ said Mr. iSpon- 
ser, ‘ they will never come down while 
the gale lasts; if they did, their roofs 
would bo bluwu into the air.* *'—Vol. li., 
pp. 130, 137. 

Dawson ha.s been pitchforked iiilu 
parliament by a knot of priests and 
attorneys. Dawson swallows pledges 
with less difficulty than Rabelais’s 
hero* who fed every day upon wind¬ 
mills :— 

"He pledged himself to disniorober 
the British empire without a scruple, 
and would have entered into an equally 
solemn engagement to repeal the law of 
gravity and dissolve tho universe, with 
just as little remorse of conscieiicc. 


" As to his patriotism and public 
spirit, they wore hereditary; he prized 
his country too highly to sell her for u 
trifle, and he thouglit it the iiuh'fi'asibie 
right of an Irish gcuitleman to have a 
parliiUnent of hV own, wliurcin to carry 
his jobs, Thu last generation huddrivi‘ii 
their parllainciitary trade in (!ollegu 
Green, and he saw no reason why tho 
present should he forced to do their 
dirty work at Wc.stminstcr;—so far 
was Dudley a thoroughly sincere re¬ 
pealer.”—Vol. ii., pp. J^-247. 

We have told of the fears of Mr.s. 
Spenser, and how they led her to wish 
fur military protection at the parson¬ 
age. This was refused ; but, through 
some interference of Dawson’s, fur the 
purpose of ingratiating himself with 
Mrs. Spenser, a party of police were 
sent there, to the great annoyance of 
Mr. Spenser. The scene in the ante¬ 
chamber of the Chief Secretary of 
Dublin Castle is a very amusing one, 
and has the appearance of being a 
sketch from some actual realities 
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“ 'rhrrp werepirciinmtanpp^ nonneotod 
willi this first act of Mr. Dudley Daw¬ 
son in his parliamentary character which 
tiicline us to describe it in soniu little de¬ 
tail. 

** lie excited not a little attention as 
)m> Kwa^^ored uno day about five o'clock 
into the waiting-room of the Oastlo, gi;- 
ncrally thronged about that hour with 
otlicials having appointments on busi- 
ii<‘ss, deputations, suitors, eiaiinunts, 
(‘X)n‘('tant8, jiolilical quacks hawking 
their sovereign renu'dies for all manner 
<»r public (jj^orders and social evils, news¬ 
mongers, outrage-mongers, vote-mon¬ 
gers, paniphlotoors (dirty fellows, somo 
of them, in moro wavs than one), re- 
pfjrters, messengers, loungers, tattlers, 
idlers, and spectators. It was capital 
to overhear the dilferent little groups 
into which the assembly was divided 
whispering together, and mutually dos- 
)iKiiig uiul abusing one aiiothor us hiro- 
iiigs, place-hunters, and Castlo-hacks. 
Mr. Trundle was there with his address 
to the Oown and enormous chart of 
JiOch Swilly, determined to see the Chief 
Secretary, who, upon his part, w-as 
(’qually determined not to see Mr. 
Trundle. A Mr. Tosberry was^ there 
also, as great a boro in his way as 
'J'rundic, with his pockets full ofsam- 
dcsof all kinds of guauo, Ihpiid and so¬ 
ld. lie perfumed the ante-room in not 
the most agreeable w-ay. 


“ A well-known, clever, and popular 
attonu'y, Tom Conolly by name, was 
there amongst (ho rest, having sumo 
litth* business of his own to transact, 
ami beguiling the time before his inUT- 
view with poignant jests ami humorous 
anecdotes, ki'epiug a large eirelo in fits 
of laughter. Coiiutly was the shrewdest, 
rloverost, j>h'a!*antestflolliest limb of the 
law that ever the sweet south, wheueo ho 
eamo (and which alone could have pro¬ 
duced him) coiilrihutud to the hall ofthe 
Konr-tUiiirts. lie had fuii enough to 
make a dozen funny follows, and ho 
knew more law than all the place-hunt¬ 
ing barristers put together. Ilis elec¬ 
tioneering talents were matchless ;— 
craft, daring, good-humour, with a 
strong volubm court-house elocution—a 
Mach'iavcIH in the committee-room, a 
Wilkes on the hustings. Ills broad 
round face was as full of sensible drol¬ 
lery as the part of one of Shakspeare’s 
clowns. It was intensely Irish; its 
music, if faces are musical, played ‘ Pa¬ 
trick's-day,' or ‘ The Boys of Kilkenny,’ 
audibly. Ho looked comedy, and ho 
spoke farce—the comcd.Vi (joldsinith's ; 
tne farce, O’Keefe’s. His lips quivered 
with mirth, and ho had aii eye for the 


hnlo in every man’s coat, or could pick 
ouu at his pleasure. 

There was incessant ringing of 
bells, tho Chief Secretary’s bell, the 
Under Secretary’s bell, and other bolls, 
which'kcpt such a jangling as was never 
before heard, except in a Flemish town, 
or in Mr. Spenser’s house, whon his wife 
was hysterical. Tom Conolly protended 
that he knew by the bells what the re¬ 
sult of each interview was. If a hell 
rang sharidy and waspishly, tho last 
person introduced was no favourite; the 
Secretary was provoked by bis applica¬ 
tion, and impatient to get rid of him. If 
it rang steadily, and not immediately 
after the bowing out, an impression had 
been produced, and the claim was worth 
cuiisiueration. All this time the messen¬ 
gers and junior clerks were bustling to 
and fro, some with red boxes, some with 
black, some with bundles of papers, 
somo taking cards and letters from those 
in waiting, and promising to hand thorn 
in at the very first opportunity. Dawson 
arrested one of the messengers, and 
said, in an authoritative tone, that he 

wanted to see Lord- 

‘ Impossible, sir, to-day,’ said tho 
ready fellow. , 

*' Dawson blazed up, and ])roRoiiting 
his card, ordered tho messenger to haml 
it instantly to the Chinf Secretary: ad¬ 
ding, so that tho whole ante-room heard 
him, ‘ I'm a in#mber of parliament.’ , 

** Everybody looked at the self-adver¬ 
tised legislator, and Conolly, who was 
acquainted with everything and ovory- 
body, soon made it known who Dawson 
was, tolling storius of his father and 
grandfather, and the Dawson nose, which 
forced ins audioucu to hold their sides. 

“‘Now, Mr. Dawson, this way.’ 

• ••••#*• 

“ ‘ Mr. Dawson,* said tho Secretary, 
without sitting down, ‘ I was sorry to 
bu under the necessity of refusing Mr. 
Sponsor’s applicntiou fur a military 
force ; indeed, he wanted some pieces of 
cannon, which was quite out of tho 
question ; but, to the extent of a small 
detaehm(>nt of police, I have no objection 
to comply with his wishes and yours. 
As long as I hold office, the clergy shall 
he protected, and whenever you have any 
favour to ask ou*lhuir behalf I shall be 
alway.s happy to sec you, either hero or 
ill J.<undon.’ 

“ As ho mado this speech, ho bowed 
tho member out ofthe room as adroitly 
as if ho had studied the rules Mr. I'uylor 
gives in Ids * Statosinuii' for putting an 
abrupt end to official conferences."-* 
Vol. ii., pp. 249-200. 
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The machinery of the novelist is 
very muuli the same as that of actual 
life. The passions and intrigues of 
servants, and their unsuspected con> 
trivances to carry out some small ob* 
jects of their own> disturb the arrange¬ 
ments of your imaginary Spensers and 
Woodwards* no less than similar inter- 
ferences with our happiness in real 
life. Miss M*Craclcen, the nursery 
governess, has humbled herself to be¬ 
ing the mere toady of Mrs. Spenser. 
She poisons her mind with every ma¬ 
lignant vapour of report that circulates 
through the vilhige, and stupides her 
frame with laudanum* prohibited by 
Mrs. Spenser's physicians* but clan¬ 
destinely procured and adminlstorcd 
by Miss M*Cracken. She it is who 
su^csts to Dawson the means of con- 
cihating Mrs. Spenser ; and Dawson’s 
energies are kept awake to the carry¬ 
ing out every object of Miss M^Craa- 
ken* by his strange passion for Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The party of police sent down to 
the parsonage soon complicates the 
story, by making Miss M‘Crackcn 
herself a sort of an heroine. A young 
policeman* the son of a respectahlu 
family* wins iier heart. He loses iiis 
place in the police; but* through 
Dawson’s interest* gets an appointment 
in the excise. Miss McCracken fours 
that her prey may escape* and her 
mind is given to the object of getting 
the family to Dublin. This is easily 
managed. Threatening notices are 
written* in a tone of furious patriotism, 
and determinate rGsistanc(i to tithes— 
written by Miss M‘Crackcn herself; 
but* between Mrs. Sponsor's fears and 
the alarm excited* the family leave the 
parsonage for Dublin. 

Sydney is sent to Cambridge, chief¬ 
ly to save him from the contamination 
of Dawson’s society. Dawson had, 
however, already taught him to con¬ 
tract debts in the little village of Ued- 
cross* and the lessons there learned 
are repeated on a large scale at Cum- 
hridge. 

A number of concurring circum¬ 
stances seem to fasten on Sydney the 
guilt of having robbed the tithe-pvoe- 
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tor. His own exceeding weakness* in 
not stating the facts of his debts in the 
village* and of having paid some of 
them with money won at play from 
one of Dawson's associates, and which 
proved to be part of the spoil taken 
from Randy, leaves little doubt of his 
guilt. The disentanglement of the 
web in which accident and the frauds 
of Dawson have involved him* is the 
chief business of the latter part of the 
story. 

We must not tell all ouc author’s 
secrets. ,Hercules must, no doubt, 
die an archdeacon* or something of the 
kind ; but how this is brought altout 
we know* and will not tell. In fact* 
we have alrparly told too much of the 
story ; but as we have said, no ana¬ 
lysis can give the faintest con¬ 
ception of the real merits of this 
novel. 

We wish we Iiud more room f«)r 
extracts. The chapter entitled “Daw¬ 
son in Parliament,” is excellent. Tom 
Conolly reappears, and his comments 
arc At least ns amusing as those with 
whifh'he deliglited the strange circle 
in the antechambers at Dublin (/Sistle. 
Serious distress arises to the rector 
and his family from Sydney’s (’ambridge 
doings* and these are among the most 
affecting passages of the book. 

Our author seems to hold tlie pen of 
a rapid writer. This is decidedly his 
best novel. We trust soon again to 
meet him. He is plainly a young 
writer* and wo nntieijiate from him 
higher things* as he gradually ac(|iiire.s 
from the acknowledged excellence of 
these volumes* and of the “ I’iilcon 
Pamily,” more entire confidence in bis 
own powers, and feels more full assu¬ 
rance* than it is possible any one hut a 
writer familiar witli the effects which 
his works produce on the public mind 
can feel, of the entire sympathy of bis 
readers. 

As to the st<»ry itself, wc close our 
account of it with Scott’s verses at the 
close of Kokeby:— 

“ Tinii' iinil Titli- had tinih tliclr nwnv, 

Vk'IJiii^' like iin April iliiy, 

Smiling noiiii lur huIIuu iiit>rrn\v, 

YiiiiTH of joy for liu«r« of 


A. 
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'r»iK UHincs continues to aj)jM3ar with acteil, itx order to punish the trans- 

unabated vi"or and virulence in the pressor. Such is now the defence made 

of *Hho luiw Irish l*()or-hiw,” ibr the poor-law by its leading advo- 

versus the landeil iiiterest in Ireland ; catc. If, in feeding destitute cotters, 

and adlicres to the interrogatory sys- it reduce laudown(‘rvS to pauperism, it 

It’in in the n<lvoeaey of its cause, and in only inliicts a punishment coninumsn- 

11 i(Mlcfanmtion of its purposed victims, rale to their misdeeds—“they were 

(»n the I'l^port of an inspector, who guilty of a crime” and they suifer for 

«li'S(Til)cs the cotidition of jfti Union it. 

overburdened with paupcnVni, the Happy in having, thus far, an indi- 
“ leading journal” pronounces Irish rcct approval of our views, on tlie part 

landowners “guilty of the famine,"* of the Timed, wc ai'C cncour^cd to 

“(hey traded in misery and debase- hope that we may be further favored, 

meiit—the vile si»ecuIatlou eauie to a and that oiir complaint against the in- 

milioual baukruj)tcy—who so jiropev discriminate severity witlj which the 

to lose by it as themselves ? If their j)oor-law scatters its intliotions may 

cslates should jjass into the hands of also be fiated with the adversary’s ap- 

otlnu's who will render abettor account probation. Measures “ of a penal eha- 

of them ? th/it id no more thnn their racter” are defensible on two groumls, 

orinn’deseri'es." necessity and justice. <h)od, is the 

This is at least a plausible defence ju’opcr end aud aim of legislation, 

for the severily of a crushiim rate. Where it inflicts evil it can excuse the 

d’he ])artics upon whom it has been u(it only on the plea that it was inevi- 

jusLlv inflicted are sufleving but the table, or that *it was just. A susjjeii- 

peiially of their olleuces. They had sion ol the Habeas Corpus Act is cx- 

negleeted the duties, and jdmsed the cusablc because it is necessary—tin* 

]»)wevs eonlidt'd to them as owners or jicnal severity of the poor-law should 

oeeupiiirs of ihe land. For their own have acharacLar of ret.ributivti justic§. 

l)!jse gains ami their own oj)probri- lint punishment, to be just, must pre- 

ous prolit they lent tliemselves to a suppose crime. If it be excessive, or 

ruinous >ub(livision of farms, aud thus irrespective of otrcnoc, it is cruelty,or 

aflbnled faeililles for an iucrojuse of vongeaueo—the visitation of an cncm}% 

}»)j)ulal.ioii willi which the n*sourec8 not a judge. And such, we«onteml, 

of the eounti-y could not keep pace, is the pemil severity of the Irish poor- 

“ Such a s>st,eJii,” the Times jiro- law, visited alik<^ upon the iipright 

nounet'S, “ aimniuted to a crime.” atnl the ollbudiug, jlisprojiortioncd to 

“Should they” (lanflowners) “com- tlio ollenee it, without proof, presumes 

]ilaiu tluit the meustires now adopted —and most ojjpressivcly and uiigenc- 

by the legislatui’ci to alleviate the. pre- rously inflicted, in many in.stanees,^in 

.sent distress, aud to prevent ils recur- which it is clear, beyond all po.ssllnlity 

renee, fume u jiemd rhartwier, they will o(’ g.^iii,saying, that tlicrc has be(;n no 

jiol. r<'ceivc iniudi cojnfort from this oll'enec whatever to suggest a plausible 

sidi; of the channel.” excuse for it. We complaiii of this as 

ai*e not rash, we Irust, in dis- of si grave injustice. The poor-hiw 
corning here sonuithing like a eoiiicl- punishes Irish lniullord.s for crimes of 
deuce In, if not un adoption of, the which none of them have been imooed 
views put fovwai-d in our last number. and with which, it admits of 

We there de.scribed the pviiieiple on proof positive, the far greater number 
which the “ new Irish Poor-law ” could of them are iwt efinrgeahle. 

In* defended, as one in which mercy We can remeudxer well, when wo 
and punitive justice meet together. juitieipated from the mlministriiUon of 
(Contributions are demanded in order the poor-law, resultsof afarmorosalu- 
to feed the hungry, penalties arc ex- tary nature than it has served to realize. 


* Times, February ft. 
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Wc were not unaware of the many ob- 
jectiunb to which it was on principle 
liablci but we bojied for ample com- 
pensatlou in the lijxht it was to let in 
on the social condition of Ireland, and 
especially on those momentous rola< 
tioiis wluch arise out of die occupation 
of land. We were not ignorant of the 
vu.'i(!tie8 to be found in the landlord 
species and genera, and wc trusted 
that the facilities of the Pourdaw 
Unions for making them known to the 
country had not been provided in vain. 
We looked to the Workhouse tost as a 
criterion by which landlord as well as 
pauper was to bo tried, and we fondly 
Loped (such is our constitutional weak¬ 
ness or strength), that the evil which 
wo knew must follow from the opera¬ 
tion of an unwise and unjust law, would 
be recompensed by the great advan¬ 
tage of bringing bad landlords under 
the inllucnco of public opinion, and 
discriminating broadly between the 
real “ pests of the farm” and the many 
benevolent and self-denying proprie¬ 
tors, who have been, under circum¬ 
stances of much discouragement, nobly 
thoughtful of their duties. Wo com- 
plain that this essential distinction 
nos not been made; wo blame the au¬ 
thors and officials of the poor-law for 
the neglect. We pronounce their ne¬ 
glect a crime. They* have inflicted 
punishment (in many instances worse 
than death) where there was no delin¬ 
quency proved against the suflerer. It 
is imputed as a crime to certain land¬ 
lords thht they have spread pauperism 
over the land by hiring out to the labor¬ 
ing poor such scanty accommodation as 
enabled them to exist. It is surely not 
a virtue in the poor-law that it has still 
further augmented paiqierism by an 
indUcrimhuite infiidion of penalties on 
all whose possessions it has been able 
to reach, making the alleged miscon¬ 
duct of a few the pretext lor ruining 
many to whom no similar misconduct 
has been imputed. It was ‘ ‘ a crime ” 
in landlords to aflbrd too readily the 
shelter of a roof, and the accommoda¬ 
tion of a patch of ground, because by 
such pernicious indigence pauperism 
was encouraged. Assuredly it is not 
to the praise of the poor-law that it 
has banished industrious farmers and 
bencvolcntlandlords from their homes, 
and that it attcni])ts to provide, with¬ 
out diicrimination, for the idle, pro¬ 
fligate, and helpless, by on indiscri- 
mmate oonll^cation of the properties of 


good 'men and bod—the thoughtless 
and the provident. 

It docs not lessen our disapproba¬ 
tion of the poor-law functionaries, 
that they are daring in their asper- 
siuns of the owners of land. This 
is but an aggravation of the neglect 
we complain of. Men sot in authority 
who will not inquire into the conduct 
of any class of persons, sliould be ab¬ 
stemious in their remarks upon them. 
To give currency to tlio vague repre¬ 
sentations of inspectors, who charge 
some laiuUords with improper conduct, 
and impAtc to them improper motives, 
is to give a character of deeper criuii- 
iiality to the very censurable omLssion 
of which we complain. A body is 
calumniated wlicn some of its members 
arc stigmatised, and no elTort is made 
to exempt the pure and good from 
suflering under the cctnsurc. The 
Oonmiissioncrs should have enjoined 
silence on tlieir “ inspectors, ” or 
should sneak with authority them¬ 
selves. Lamlhrds, as the I'inies af¬ 
firms on the inspectors’” authority, 
have^ommitU'd a crime. It is in the 
power of the Commissioners to ascer¬ 
tain who arc the eriminal jiartio.s; but 
while justice would be bcuelitcdby dis¬ 
tinguishing tlift innocent from the 
guilty,faction will obtain ilsends bettiir 
by leaving the two classes confoumU'd 
under the same vague accusation. 
The Poor-law Commissioners leaves 
tliom thus confounded. 'I'liis is their 
crime. Wc believe it to be fouler in 
its character, and more fatal in ils 
consequeiKses, than the worst which 
has heen a.?crlbed to the rajiacity ol' 
the landowner. ^ And tlie punislmient 
for it awarded by the state is doled 
out in the form of honours and emolu¬ 
ments. We earnestly wish llic Times 
would direct its inquisitorial prerog.a- 
tive upon this delinquency. A few 
interrogatives would be well expc‘iidt:d 
upon it. "What is the duty of the 
Poor-law Commissioners? Upon what 
principle are their penal bencvoleiiees 
to be extorted? Arc they instructed 
by the state to punish innocent and 
guilty alike? If they arc, let us 
hear no more of those (^liarges or ca¬ 
lumnies against landlords. Tiicy are 
superfluous and irrelevant. If, oii 
the contrary, the argument of the 
TimesU uttered in a spirit of honesty—. 
if the penalty of the poor-rate is de¬ 
signed to act os a punishment on ill 
desert->then the Times shguld change 
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i!s course, and instead of invoigliing 
n^iuinst landowners, in terms which 
M'l'm to imply that all who hutVer de- 
wrve their atniclious it should pour 
<int< its indiguatiuu on the Poor-law 
<‘ominitisioncrs, and compel them to 
r(*'.])uet their dulie**. The TYwey would 
protect the British imblic, on the pica 
that it was not to bo held responsible 
ibr the tresnasses of olTenditig land¬ 
lords in Jr<>laiul. Why not cm*lo>»o 
within the same protection all, whe¬ 
ther ill (rifat Britain or Ireland, who 
aic alike irre''ponsiblc. Why call 
ii|>on an Irish landlord rather than an 
Iiisli annuitant, or than any other 
man in the empire, to snlnnit to a 
])i*nalty of whieli he has not incurred 
ihe forleitnre. Wliy not call ujion 
the Poor-law Commissioners to put 
the accused upon their trial, and to 
distinguish between the convicted and 
the innocent in their apportionment of 
a most oppressive burden f 

A social revolution, we are in- 
struelcd, is In jiroccss at this moment 
in Ireland, and the cost at which it is 
to he eairicd out the Tunes w'oiiTd im¬ 
pose upon our landed interest:— 

“ It is hettor ffir all parties that cot- 
tii'i’s and sijiiatters should eeuse to be 
in Irilanii. But as the landlord is re¬ 
sponsible, Hr'-I, for the ov(*r population, 
and then its rcsiuetion bj famine, dis¬ 
ease, and banisliinont, wo trust he will 
not bo sjiarod his ])oi'tionof the expense. 
YVhy is the British public* to pay the 
liCiivy costs of the scicial r< volution, ami 
gi>e (ho landlord back his land in lieu 
ol paupers and rati-s V” 

AVe arc inclined tt) liopc* tlwat the 
olimniering of justice which wc dis¬ 
cern in lliis passage is not illusion, 
and that we are n1 liberty to interjirct 
(lie aigninent ns if it insisti*d slmjdy 
on the groat maxim of old, the “suuin 
eniipic tribuito,” exacting fiom all par¬ 
ties .such an amounl of poor-rate as shall 
b<*ar a duo jirojioi tion to their natural 
liabilities. The (juestiou would riiii 
thus, if ao intcriiretcd :—AVliy shall 
landlords in Ireland pay leas to the 
maintenance of the jioor than they 
di*hcrvc to be mulcted for their mis¬ 
conduct in inducing pauperism? or 
why shall the British public par nmro 
than their dueporliou In short, the 
(piestion would be:—Why sliall any 
individual be punisheil more lightly 
or more heavily than his descrvingH ? 
This appears to us to coutain the 


spirit and substance of tho interroga¬ 
tory arul argument of tho Times, and 
thus understood, wc proceed to answer 
it, havinsi something to say by way of 
extounatiou on behalf of uiroiiaing 
landlords, aad constrained to say 
some little, by way of claim, oven on 
** tho British public.” 

The crime of which certain land¬ 
owners are declared guilty is that they 
traded in land, ns increbnnts and manu- 
fsM’liirers arc permitted to traile in 
their various eommndities, and that 
(having no more can* for those whose 
payments they received, than brewers 
or distillers have for the many whom 
their beverages have reduced to misery 
and crime) tliey are now justly lui- 
nished for their past indiUcreure. AVe 
do not think that a conclusion likothis 
ought to be left dependent on angry 
declamation. lAicre .arcshades ol'dis- 
tiijction which ought to be taken into 
account, and (lie landlord who, in tho 
easiness of a kindl} nature, permitted 
the poor to multiply on his estate (ami 
ossibly to his great loss), ought not to 
ave his case confounded with that of 
the ra])aeiou^ and hard-hearted tyrant 
who has luul nothoiightof then rdched, 
save 

“ To sriiuf 

Ttom the ]iard Inmli or]>cuiiuntk thtii i lie tiaah 

Jly uHi/iiKlinKtii s ” I 

One man allowed the subdivision of 
farms because ho compassionated 
a father bent on m.akiug what he 
thought a fair luoviaionfor a child; 
anolhor, boeaose he wouhl grant a 
bhelter to the houseless; a third, hc- 
eaiisc he desired to^wcll his i cut-roll; 
a tbiirlh, boeunse he would strengthen 
lus political iut(*rest; a fifth, and 
sixth, ami seventh, might be found, 
whose picas in defence or in mil ii;ation 
would be vaiious as their <*liartt<*tei8 
and eircninstanees. It i.s snfl!ci(‘nl for 
our jmrposc to have adverted to the 
distimtion. l*uiiishniont for crime iin- 
]>lics moral evil, ll cannot be appor¬ 
tioned under such eircnmstam*es as we 
have noticed without careful iiupiiry. 
Many a landowner, whose estate is 
covered with pdbr, has been guilt¬ 
less of evil purpobo—unsullied by dis¬ 
honest gain in a jiroccss which has 
endi*d in very general eulaiuiiy; and 
while we would not place him in tho 
same rank with the landlord who has a 
ti’uer and a more clHciout sense of his 
duties, and who is (in ftict as well us in 
intention) free from oiTonce, we would 
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not confound him with tho covetous 
and inlmmano, who hnyc numnontcd 
their own stores by laKin" iwlvnntdsjo 
of the poor—who have derived wealth 
and power from that maladministra¬ 
tion of their alTairs by wluch tliey have 
wrotiyht inucli evil to the country. 
Toordaw commissioners apja^ar to have 
paid no attention to these important 
distinctions. Tliey should be con¬ 
strained to observe them, and so to ad¬ 
just the s(5ale of taxation that in its 
penal character it should mulct each 
individual in the ])roi)ortion of his vio¬ 
lated responsihilities. 

As to the question “why tho I»ri- 
tish jiublic should pay the heavy costs 
of our social revolution,” ivc arc free 
to confess we know but one reason— 
the fact that they have caused it. '’J’lio 
Poor-law is their infliction upon Ire¬ 
land, It was enact(»l and carried 
into clTcct against the will of tlie 
Irish people and their representa¬ 
tives. It was enacted and carried into 
cfTccL for the advantage of “tho l»ri- 
tish public.” We know no other rea¬ 
son than this for charging uiion that 
“public” the n'holc coxl'cA' their revo¬ 
lutionary experinumt. Put we would 
not inflict upon thoiu so heavy a bur¬ 
den. Wc require no more than this— 
that Great Pritaiu shall contribute to 
Inc Poor-law, regarded in its aspe<’t of 
benevolence, according to luir ability, 
and that, us a penal inlUction, she shall 
bear such portion of the penally ns 
she shall have been convicted of me¬ 
riting. 

And this is no small part. Great 
Britain has been rcsponsililc, directly, 
for the government of this country 
for half a century. A generation lias 
grown up since her jiowcr to govern 
us was established and organised: if 
she impose upon tlic uiiofTeuding pos¬ 
terity of unwise landlords tlie penalty 
of their sires’ transgressions, ought 
not she, the accoinplice in those mis¬ 
deeds, defray her portion, and that a 


large one, of the costs. Who U there 
at this day unacquainted with the 
truth, that the ai’l of ITO.!,* whidi 
gave the elective, iranchise to Roiuau 
CatlioHc freeholders, gave scope, ami 
purpose, and impulse, to the subdi¬ 
vision of the soil? "Who is ignorant 
that, aUliough the act was carrii'd in 
an Irish parliament, it was conceived 
and formed in the cabinet of (P'oat 
Britain? And who, knowing this, 
will deny that “ Ike Brilldi 
thus proved to bo an acceslhiry before 
the fact,‘shares in the resi‘oi>sri)illty of 
those through whose agciic}- the ]>au- 
pcrisin of lieland has been aiig- 
ineutedV It is true, the jK-rlineney of 
an argumontlike thisniay lie disjuited, 
on the plen, that, althongli tlic act of 
wxs shai>ed by the Bridsli minis¬ 
try, and was m.'ule law bv tho will of 
the British sovereign, its imjierlee- 
tious ami its ill n'suUs ar(‘ chargeable 
on that legislative body in Irehmd who 
should haw* known belter than to 
vote for it. But, whatever may bo 
said of Irish iinpro\ide:i<-c and eoi- 
rnptldu, (b-eiit Britain recelvetl and 
united Ireland into jiarlnership willi 
her, when this law was in for<‘e. 
Great. Britain looked on, wliilc foe 
tw'ciity-ciglit years it renmined ill 

aelivi! and most. I>aleftd operalion_ 

nay, more, during these eight-and- 
tw'cnty eventful years, Great Britain 
stimnfated llie liiwl law into more per- 
iiit'iou.s activity, j/laeing a large amount 
of }»atronage at. the disjio.s'd of Irbli 
members of jiarliament, w hose serviei'S 
the minister of the day «;onld eommand, 
and thus, indiri*c,tly, bribing land- 
owners to siibdMde their eslalrs, for 
the. purpose of ineren.sing their politi- 
<’al interest. 'J’he memory of a slate 
of things like lliat of “the Forties” 
will not soon liule away—tlie memory 
of limes when jdaces in the eonstaliu- 
lavv, the revimue, the post-uHIee, the 
militia, were regularly tavitled, and 
the- number of votes whieli was to )je 


* JLurUt Committee^ May (>, 1825. 

EARL OF KINGSTON. 

“ Does your Lordship conccivo that the desire to give tho bono/lt of tho elective 
franchiso to voters has contributed essentially to tho subdivision of land ? 

“ 1 think the land is very mueli subrltvided, to make voters, by middlemen wdin hold 
large quantities of hind. ... 1 know it is so with me; 1 give I liein a very 

go >d house for a shilling a year, which J w'oubl not do unless it was to make them 
iroiboldcrs. I state this to show the very great nduetance w hieli these poor men 
would have to give up that by wliieh they are benefited to eurry ('athollc emunei- 
patibn, by which tho lower classes could nut be benefited, in my opinion.” 
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!fi(‘ purchase of an cnsip^ncy or a com- 
uniy wa«t as well known as the rejju- 
nlion price of a coiumihsion at th(* 
II<irHc Guai'ds, Woll, but it may be 
Huid, they who had these advantages 
in times past must not eomidain if 
t hey oi'C made to smart for thorn now. 
'I’lioy who had these advantages I The 
<*mpiro had them—her enemies were 
discomfited becauHo of them. How 
many a hory sjurit went forth with 
ICiigland to lier buttles, whoso admis- 
sif)n into lijjr armii/s was purchased at 
the ruinous cost of this Jnstly-con- 
demned subdivisltm of tlie *poU. lir 
truth. Great Hritain had its full share 
ir> the benents accruing iVom siicli a 
system, and ought to bear htsr part In 
npaii'ing tlie miseliief it lias wrought. 

The Jji’itish jmblic” must bo con- 
stdiTcd as having incurred a fuvtlior 
vesjionsibility. Tlie years lS:i4-l82.'> 
were momorable, among other reasons, 
Ibr ]>arlianiontary impiirios into the 
stale of Ireland, prosecuted by coni- 
iiiiltees of Jjonls ami Commons, lly 
the ])roc(*cdii!gs of these committees, 
mueli information was obiaineebas to 
oin* f’ondition, and pei’liaps there was 


no one subject upon which there was 
a more thorough correspondence in 
tostimony than on the evils of ftiibdb 
vision and sub-lettiug of lands.* 'J.'ho 
imiuediato injury, the imimucnt dan* 
gor attendant on these practices, was 
made plain fiy a mass of ovidonoo 
which It wouhi seem impossible to ro- 
slst. Delects in the law of tenure 
were also shown for which appropriate 
remedies were sought, us of iudis[)cnH* 
able noecssily, and jierhaps the thou 
attorney-general, now Lord riunkot, 
lU'.vcr concerned himself in any work 
of legislation more liki-ly to prove of 
salutary elfccl than in his amendment 
of the law of sub-letting. His amend¬ 
ments became law ; but they did not 
remain law. The llritish public—oi: 
t.luit party or faction which acti'd for 
the BriUsh public—siibstilutotl the le- 
gi^lalion of Mr. O’Connell for that of 
Lord IMnnkci, gave back to the mid¬ 
dleman his former advanlagt's, and 
ballled the ])atriot hope of raising onr 
<‘onntry above jianpcrism. Tims luis 
Great Urituin been an accessory before 
the fact, and an accomplice in tin' 
priicticcs which are now condemned so 


' CowmoMs’ CoiMnitlee^ April 13, 18i>.—Digest of Evidence. 

TtlK nUV. T. COSTELLOE. , 

• ^ 

“Besides those who liold small farms on li'as<‘s, there is un inferior class, who nro 
oc«*a.sioiially (for about twelve weeks in lh<‘year) employed as JabouriTs, 'I'lii# 
class consists of those who rent a house aiul a (juartcr of an acn* of hind, and wliu 
I'lideavour to nro«mre a subsistence by t.akiug more land (perli.aps u (puirter or half 
an aci’c) on wluit is called llie cou-acri* syslein. 'J'lio rent pal«l tor tins is generally 
(eii guineas an acre, the laud being sindi as has been grazed for some years, and 
(licjj given out fur potatoes.” 

J. LESLIE TOSTF.U, ESQ. 

“ Tho midilli'mau, I'ljsldingon the property, watches with great jealousy the under 
ti'nantry—keep.s an account, of tho stoc'k in their ]>usse.ssioi)—follows them to the 
market, and takes care that they sliall not have the power to divert the produce of 
tln’ir farms to any othi*r (dijoet Ih.m his advantage. He is often (he fai’tor and 
vernier of such proiluco; he obliges tlio tenantry to deal with him on Ids own 
terms; and one groat sourei! *>(' ilissritisfuetion in the south ol’ Ireland is the Incor- 
i'4‘(‘tiiess with wliich the acoouuls of tlie middh'inan are kept. He leaves tothu im- 
f«n*tiinnte tenantry only what s.atisfies the eonimonest. wants of nature, and Sviine- 
times occasions tlu*ir rnin hy permitting them to be destrained for rent whicli tliey 
had pai«l to him, Imt which he had not paid up to tlm proprietor in fee. Wliere (ho 
tenant held dii‘t‘ctly under the head landlord. Ills eomforts were much more ro- 
garded, ami in general tlio reut was less exorbitant, aud the modo of exaction less 
oppressive.” 

Such is many an Irish middlcni.an, as his character iR to bo gathered from the 
testimony of tho learned judge and the Homan Catholic tnergyman. Why has 
tho cl.ass to >'hicli ho belongs had the henent, which it would seem as if the prin¬ 
ciple of the poor law, reserved bn* the occupying farmer ? 

We long since snggestudtho necessity of making a distinction, were it but for tho 
sake of decorum, between the trader in land and its cultivator. While the one was 
probably eiitith'd to the deduction from Ids rent which tho poor law allows in 
ubutomunt of the rate, wc could s(>e nothing in thiMdrcuiusiances or merits of tho 
other to challenge for iiim a similar privih'go. Hut the contrivers of the poor law 
thought otherwise. 
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strongly by hor ** leading organ," and as the pauper. There was 
for t^ich such a terrible retribution compact that the land should suppoil, 

has been inflicted by her legislaiiiro. at the utmost, a hundred thousand in- 

Sho has been a patroness of pauj)er- mates of the hun{lred and thirt) work- 

ism—that is, of the schemes by which houses, and tlint no out-door relief 

pauperism has been promoted in Ire- should Ik* given. I'lie cost of main¬ 
land; is it not fitting Aiat she shall taining those cslablishnicnts would 

bear her part in relieving it ’ amount to about five per cent, on the 

And the ** British ])ublie’’ should valuation of rateable pioperly, which 
bear their part in mitigating the '«ove- would be, wo may boldly aflirin, twelve 

rity of a law, which, for their own per cent, at least, on the net income of 

benefit, they have inflicted upon a our landed jjropricLors, Xbavjasthc 

reluctant jieople, and which, fram- imjiositiou was it*was stroniil) 

od as it is, is ill-adapted to the conn- complained of. Tt boenied to ho en¬ 
try in which it is to be atlmiuistered. ciimscril)cd within inU*lHgible liinils. 

Disguise the purjmacs of it as we inav. It was possible*, by relrenchmcnt and 

we cannot conceal from ourselves the economy, to meet c\i-sting engagements 

truth, that eminent among them was and make provision for the new rale, 

the design of checking the inimigi’a- So long ns this state of thinsrscnduied, 

tion of the Irlsli poor into the rich the landed interest was jiatient and 

plains and oitics of England. The do- nnoompluining—pcihnpb too much •^o. 

hire and the design was natural, and They had, however, a good reason for 

would have been uncxceptlonably just silence. While tliey saw luultitiuh’s in 

but for one incident. Where our d.intrcr of perishing for want, it n.is 

wealth has been allured, it is not just cieditablc to them to be mindtul of 

that our poverty shall be forbidden ti) tlicii duties; iind tl was not discicdit- 

follow. However just or unjust, ab- able to have trust in the legisl.ilnre, 

scntccs, annuitants, mortgagees, ab- that ,'t would sanction no unwoithy 

Btract their rents and churffcs from invasion of theur piojurtics andiights. 

Ireland, ns they have done for ngc‘s ; This trust was rather too <Tcdulous 

the j)oor, ns never was the case till .'Uid confiding. 'I'hcir riglils and pro- 

now, are to be ]>rovidcd for from the perties have been invaded. The jnin- 

poor remnant of propel ty left to the clple of Communism luis Ik eu nflnined 

kiiidcd interest Iicie. ‘This is a relief and c.uricd into efTect against tlu m. It 

to one p.art of the British (*mpirc ; is has been pronounced, that, at their 

it not just that the portion relieved cost—at their sole cost and ch.irge— 

shall contribute of its abundance to the whole juupi rism of Ireland, idde- 

the wants of the poorer }>orliou la- bodied and dcciepit, idle and tbsposed 

bouring under its newl)-imposed bur- to labour, prolligalc and wUl-con- 

don. liy amendments on the poor- ducted, shall lie Bujjjiorlcd in Ihcir 

law, carried out in favour of the ad ersity, or sustained in their vic<-s. 

“ British public,” there ai)pc.arcd to This is now the law in Ireland—a 

tlieii* credit in the }car iHtiH, as com- law which, witnin its two )(.irs of 

pared with 1834, when the amend- lyrannv, has c.insed mou misoiv ami 

ments were resolved on, a reduction abasement than (we would incicifnllj 

of expense exceeding two millions of hope) even its contrivers toiild have 

I lounds sterling, and at the time when anticipated—a law which, with pio- 

Sngland was thus delivering lurbelf fessions of mercy tow.ucK the j)Oor, 

from an opjircssivc burden, slic adopt- and justice* towards tlic more 2 >ros- 

cd the determination to make* Ireland porous, holds out to the one cl.iss cn- 

siifTcr under it. Is it not reasonable courageraent to vice, and confounds 

that she should help us t the good and the evil of the other 

It ought to be remembered, to the class in indiscriminate ruin. Shall 

credit of Irish land(^wners, that, until wc be told that “the British public,” 

the poor’s rate became an intolerable to whom this desolating infliction is 

biirdcn, and the debasing tendency of useribablc, ought not to give of their 

the poor-law became inanilest, thtre abundance to the initigation of its 

was little complaint against the now horrors Wfiat is the arginuont of 

Imposition. At lirst there was some- the Times leaving Iri'li landlords 

thing like an assurance from the state to their file 'riuit they were rc- 

that the law should be adminibtored in Kponsible for the paujierism which is 

nuttcy towards Ibc rate-payers, as well to be relieved at their cost. Well, 


[Marohj 
a kind of 
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lot it bo granted that the argument is with much complacency make Ireland 

just. If the assumption be grounded-- aBczIerStanddovoteitslandedproprio- 

jct it be afHrmcd that wherever the tors to the extinction of civil dcatn, in 

^sumption is false, the argument is the hope of profitably succeeding to 

itmnplicablc. Wliy shall Irish land- their possessions j but their views aro 

lords, who have incurred no such re- not congenial with the British charao- 

Hponsibility—who have iiilicritcd no ter; and wh(fii it has been made mo- 

such responsibility from indiscreet an- nifest that the law to feed the ablo- 

cestors, or who, having inherited or ac- bodied poor of Ireland is a law to 

ijuircd an over-populated property, wrest from good landlords property 

juanfully addressed themselves to tue and power which they have never 

onerous duties it injposud on them, and abused, wc arc not without a hope 

I >yBtrenuo'<5 exertion and patient self- that the worst evils of the poor-law 

denial, raised the condition, of Ihclr will bo corrected, 

tenantry, and rescued their lands from “I believe,” said Lord John Rus- 
psiupcrism—why, wc repeat, arc they sell, on February 12, “ there aro many 

to be extinguished, because a neigh- good landlords (in Ireland), whoso 

bouring proprietor has abused his pri- conduct is deserving of every appro- 

vllegcs, and some ignorant official has batlon, and whose exertions during 

thought it convenient to draw one line these last few years have been very 

round two dissimilar estates ? It is to great indeed. But with respect to 

110 purpose that wise and good land- the bad landlord, before the iiitroduc- 

owners and occupiers refuse to “join tlou of the poor-law, ho did nothing 

in their challenges” with parties whose but receive the rents of his catatos,”’ 

cause is not of like nature with l^c. Ikc. As a corrective to tins statu 

theirs. The Poor-law tribunal docs of things the poor-law has been intro- 

not .allow those privileges which are duced; and the noble lord, the pro- 

hold in other courts, the ii«lcfu.a- mter,has the indiscretion ortho confi- 

siblc rights of British subjects. “I Uciicc to refer .to this monstrous aystuiu 

believe,” said Sir llobert Peel, in as a remedy. “Such laas,” ho says, 

the debate on February U, one of the conduct of the bod landlord, W 
the greatest evils in Ireland at pro- he cannot be so at present." Why can 

sent, is connected with the adminis- he not? Because,”observes the prime 

tration of the poor-law.”* Who will minister, “ whether he live in Ireland 

say that a law most unjust in prin- or not, whether he perform his duty 

eiple, inflicting, as it docs, heavy pun- or not, a rate is levied from him for 

isiimont on innocent as well as guilty, the support of tho dostitiito on his 

and administered in a manner to dc- property, and in those parts of Ire- 

serve this severe censure, docs not land where aro left those poor people 

make it a duty of those who framed the whom kis coiuluvt contributed to Jix in 

law, an<l sclcctrd tlie agents through the state in which they had so long cx- 

whom it has boon ill«adminiatered, to fv/eri, and before wo fixed in Ireland 

assist in redressing the wrongs it has an enlarged and extended poor-law.” 

wrought, and mitigating the hard- The thought conveyed in this passage 

ships of those who suffer under it ? might bo expressed in clearer lan- 

“ Slay them all, the Lord will know guage; but, indeed, the thought it* 

his own,” is not in the spirit of British self, if wc have been enabled to dc- 

institutions. Tlicrc may be Abbots of cipher it, is affected by a radical 

Oiteaux here and thei*e, who would confusion, which imparts, of necessity, 

• A curious instance of tho manner in which the effect of tho poor law may be mo¬ 
dified by the administrators of it came recently within our knowledge. A certain in¬ 
spector or commissioner took upon him to order tho commencement of out-door 
relief in a district, and under circumstances, in which many parsons, not ill-advised, 
thought the order premature. Not so tho idle and the poor. A-ssoon as tho pro¬ 
clamation of out-door relief was noised abroad, claimants were found to seek it. 
It happened, however, providentially, that vacancies occurred in tho workhouse, 
or that there wore guardians wise enough to continue them—vacancies not by 
doalli, fur the bills of health weru excellent, but by tho voluntary rolcasemont of 
some pauper imnates. Tho claimants fur relief weru mol by an ofibr of admis¬ 
sion into tho house, and, of ninoty-livo who presented thomsnlvcs, there were 
eleven only who look the test and becamo inmates of the poorhouso. 
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its own character to the medium true! But when will this euthanasia 

through which it is interpreted. It have arrived ■' When good landlords 

seems to be this. Before the enact- are ruined, industrious formers in the 

ment of the poor-law, bad landlords pooibouso or the United Stales, and 

by their own misconduct and neglect, when the land, which has been bought 

had produced pauperism in the couu- upatwholesaleprices,andatadi8count 

try j and they are no^^ compelled to ruinous to the seller, by joint stock 

do right, by being made amenable to companies in England, is In process of 

precisely the same taxation which is being retailed to that new proprietary, 

laid upon their unoifonding neigh- if such can bo found, to whom Sir James 

hours. And docs the premier think that Graham and his confederates profess 

this indiscriminate i)uni8hmcnt ought to look for the YCgeueration of onr 

to be the remedy for any evil ? Is misgoverned country. S«ch is to be, 

he, or are his advisors, so unacquainted as rogaivls all estates of men, the com- 

with the agricultural statistics of Ire- plction of the social revolution in Ire¬ 
land os not to know that his imagined land. 

remedy is, in many an unhappy in- In furtherance of this social rcvolu- 
slancc, an aggravation of the evil, or tion two parliamentary committees are 

a contrivance which renders it more now sitting. It is not necessary to 

inveterate. We will try the nolile remind the*, indignant reader of the 

lord’s argument by applying it to the elements which compose them. An 

condition of an electoral division, of incident, however, in the debate on 

which we can speak from our own February 12, as reported in the 

knowledge. In one part of this divi- of the 13th, wc cannot pass over;— 

sion rents arc excessive, and pauper¬ 
ism abounds. The old adage, “bog- “On the question that Mr. Bright’s 

t ars cannot be choosers,” is exempli- name ho added, Mr. Taylor objcctoil to 

od in it j and thus the outcasts of aomination of a dologalo of the 

improving properties find shelter in mauchester school.” 
this, where they are frctpienlly en- a i i . 

ablod to servo out the term which cn- And a debate having arisen— 


titles them to relief. The rate on th(; 
division is, accordingly, very heavy, 
Ifnt the excessive rents liavc not fallen. 
The owner of land, whose rent con¬ 
tinues to be three jiounds per acre, 
pays no higher poundage than he wIkj 
who demands,^ for land of the same 
miality, less than a third of* the rent. 
What is in this case the tax upon 
those pai’ts of the division where rents 
arc low, and pauperism unknown ? ll 
in a rate in aid" of the rent-roll of 
the rapacious landlord. He paj'S, if 
it can oe gathered from his pauper te¬ 
nantry, SIX shillings in the pound as 
poor-rate; but has liidomniued him¬ 
self by exacting, from wretches at his 
mercy, forty shillings in the pound on 
the fair rent of his land. And wc arc 
to be told that the law which enables 
him to persist in driving this abomi¬ 
nable trade, is a law of protection 
against the evil habits of bad land¬ 
lords. 

It may be said that tlic evil of this 
exhausting remedy will correct itself. 
In process of time the grasping laud- 
Icnrd be constrained to submit to 
neccssi^, and, in tbc iiupossibilitv of 
cxtp;^^thc old rents, to desist from 
the at obtaining them. All 


“]\lr. Bati'SoTj, after some profalory 
observations, said ho had hoard if whis¬ 
pered. that Mr. Bright and some of hi.s 
friends had made arrangements for the 
purelmsD of a considerable amount (d‘ 
landiid properly iu Ireland, as soon on ii 
should become Hufficiently depreciated" (a 
laugh) &(!., &c. ' 

“ Sii* George Groy,” in reply, “ ]iop(>d 
that the whisper w'hich tho Iionour- 
ablo momber wl|o spoke last had hoard 
relative to tlio honourable member for 
Manchester being about to invest ca¬ 
pital in Ireland, wouhl prove to b<5 
correct (hoar, hear). That in itself 
was a good reason' for placing tho 
honourable momber on tho committee,” 
&c. &c. 

“ That, in itself, was a good reason 
for placing the hon. member on the 
committee.” That hon. member, if 
the whhper" he correct^ us the home 
secretary hopes it will prove, designs to 
invest capit^ in Ireland, by making 
purchases of landed property, “ v^heii 
it has hecome sufficiently dtmreciated," 
Such is tho whisper which Sir George 
Grey hopes may prove con’cct; and 
the purpose it surmises is a good rea¬ 
son for placing the man who entertmns 
it ou a committee where his exertions 
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can accelerate the progress of events 
in bringing to pass that state of things 
which It IS his desire and interest to 
iiecomplish. “ Kx uno disco omucs.” 
From the declared nuaUrieation for 
monibcrship, judge the churncler of 
the committee. A mciubci' of parlia- 
iijfiut has made atrangenieuts for pur¬ 
chasing Irish property, v'Jtoi it hus 
h'nn sufficiently depreciated." The 
committee, for which such arrange- 
iHonts constitute o^gibility, is o corti- 
vnttee for depreciation of Irish pro¬ 
perty. 

We can tost this conclusion by an 
illustration:—An Irish proprietor, hit 
it bo supposed, is on trial fur Jiis life, 
not for his revenues: a challongc is 
made by his counsel, who objocls to 
the having a juror sworn, on the 
ground tbsit. “ lio has made aiTango- 
incuts for becoming possessor of the 
panel’s projierty after his decease.” 
Wo ask what would be llic feeling of 
a court in Ireland, or of the “British 
public,” if Chief Justice Blackburne 
or Doherty on our bench here, or 
Denman, or Wild, or Tenteruen, in 
England, bad couclied a dicUim in the 
styhi of the home secretary, and af- 
fii mod that th(i ari'angcnionts and in¬ 
tentions of sneh a party constituted a 
good ground for jdaeing him on a 
jury. We sciivcely think that Jeflritis 
or Scroggins w'ouhl have dared to 
give utterance to the felon siiUtiineiit. 
It has been spokev, nnrehtiked, in a 
British senate. Wc do not think 
(and this wc allirm in perfect sincerity) 
Sir George Giaiy capable of the vile¬ 
ness it would seem to imply : he spoke 
inconsiderately ; but^t is .an evil day 
in England when a ininisy-r of the 
crown can be chargeable with such 
ineonsidcrateness, ami when there was 
no friend at hand to warn him of what 
ho had said, and no friend to the 
principles of jiislico to utter a stem 
protest against it in the name of an 
insulted psu'liamcnl. 

The avowed ])rineiplc of eligibility 
for membership in the Poor-law eoni- 
inlttee is in keeping with the measure 
reported as btiving been already sub¬ 
mitted to its supervision.* We extract 
from the Times of February 12 the 
following too significant presage of 
evil:— 

“ We have all along admitted that 
the system of ^grants’ is not yet at an 
end. It is, however, wc believe, the iti^ 


tention of aovernment to suporsode it, if 
possible, by a new provision in tho 
Poor-laws. Instead of grants for par¬ 
ticular districts from tho ConsoUdatod 
Fund, w'hicli are, in fact, * rates in aid’ 
from tho wliolo empire, it will bo pro¬ 
posed, that w^n the rates of a particu¬ 
lar union for one year rise above a cer¬ 
tain amount—say 10s. in tho pound— 
the excess shall be def ayed out <f « rate 
collected for this purpose from the whole 
hland." 

Such, we have reason to believe, is, 
ill substance (the maximum amount of 
rate, it ap[)oars, is not so high), the 
scheme already proposed to the piU'lia- 
mentury committees by her Maiesty’s 
ministers. Lord Jimn Kusscll has 
given dread note of jircparation. Ho 
has said (sec Times February 13) 

“ 1 do look forward with hope that that 
transition may be brouj^ht about with - 
out any great loss of llte. No doubt it. 
will be attended with very considerable 
loss of property. Indued a very conni- 
dorabio loss of property has already 
taken place.” 

And this contemplated destruction 
of property is to be visiti^d upon loyal 
subjects by the operation of the laws. 
It is n new thing to find ministevs of the 
crown not only exonerating themsulves 
from obligations to which the constitu- 
ll< ui jdedges them, but avowing the de- 
terminatiou to make the laws themselves 
instruments of evil, Avhero (over until 
now) their iiillucnce, in theory at least, 
has been salutary. It is among the best- 
cstulilishc<l maxims of couslUutional 
law, that allegiance and proleiaion are 
recijirooiil—.that loss of life, lil)erty, or 
jiroperty, is to be ranked among the 
penalties of transgression, and that 
obedience to law should have its re¬ 
ward in preservation of life, liberty, 
and property. I'lio legislature is now 
to be called on to invert this m:ixim— 
to lavish rewards on the idle and ill- 
alfe-cted, as well us on the heljdess poor, 
and to heaj) wrongs and penalties on 
well-deserving projirietors. It is iiidis- 
piitebl an imjicrativc duty to save life 
where it is possible; but although not 
fio important, it i» an equally manifest 
duty to protect property also, and tho 
minister or the legislature who, to feed 
a hungry man in Galway, will reduoe 
a laborious farmer in Antrim to beg¬ 
gary, rather than impose a tax so 
slight that it could bcarcely bo felt, on 
the millionaire of Manchester, is teach- 
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a lesm fMrepmlmt0 the ml 
fm and sttdnUty of ttaios than has ever 
been learned from Chartist orRepeakr. 

Under the operAtion of the poor-law, 
«very consiaerable loss of property 
has already taken place.” There is 
worse, Lora John KuAell threatens, 
to come. Conliscation is to take its 
course in Ulster, in order that Coii- 
nauj^ht may he rclievodwithout incon¬ 
venience to "the British public.” Are, 
then, the men of Ulster excluded from 
the body to wliich that name is given ? 
Are the men of Leinster denied the 
privilege of the name? Arc the best 
parts of Munster, Leinster, Ulster— 
and in Connaught, too, there are spots 
which pau^ierism has not dcsoliitcd— 
arc all those not parts of the British 
empire ? Is the object of legislation, 
the avowed object, to reduce the best 
parts of Ireland to the condition of the 
most wretched. Is the promise, by 
which Ireland was won to ntako a sur¬ 
render of her power, thus daringly 
broken ? Is the legislative union re¬ 
pealed? fcio, in truth, it would seem. 
At this moment hlayo and Ciilway are 
ready for Mr, Bright .and Co. In¬ 
vestments, hpwever, would be safer iu 
Ulster, but as yet they would be more 
costly. And so, the Legislative Union 
is to share, the fate of tlie llaboius (Jor- 
]|iis Act, and to be jdabed under tem¬ 
porary snspon.sion, uniil propei'ty liiis 
become sjljlirienlli/ fkpremfed in llie 
North, to invite incuibers of the Anli- 
corn-lnw League and the Poor- 
law Committee, to make their pur¬ 
chases. 

Wc hope to reUirii to this subject 
ill our April number; Imt, in tbe 
meantime, wc would urge upon the 
people of Maud generally to be up 
and doing. At least, let strong ]«' 0 - 
tcsls be uttered against the further 
deterioration of our poor, and of the 


classes to bo ruined for supporting the 
poor in idleness. The rate in aid, it 
IB said, is not to be enforced until the 
union-rate bos reached a set maximum. 
So it is for the present; but let the 
principle be once afUrmcd, and who is 
to direct the application of it ? 

Let those in Ireland who have pos- 
sessions which they would trausmil 
to their posterity, and who have ever 
trained their children in 'loyal princi¬ 
ples, remember these two stem truths. 
Protection is now (lenied'4o property: 
Ireland k declared not to be an integral 
part of the British Empire; taxes are 
imposed upon the righteous owners of 
property in this country, which, it is 
acknowledged, must reduce them to 
utter destilution. England, it is pro¬ 
nounced, will bear no part iu the bur¬ 
den of them: monied properly in 
Ireland shall share a similar exemp¬ 
tion-landowners and land oecupici*s 
alone arc to b(‘ ruined. Etir jmverty 
which the great majority of them 
could not have prevented—which it 
never was in the power of them or 
their jircdccessors to jn'cvcul, they arc 
to b(* reduced to beggavv. There is 
no precedent for such inujiMly ns this 
in llie whole course of British h'gi.da- 
tion, and even in the enormity of it 
tliere ia hope. It is not in the .sj)iril 
of the British chanwMer. A f.u'linu 
adverse to the landed interest has been 
enabled, by agitation and intrigue, to 
over))cai’for a while that sense ofim- 
pailial justice which has iu It the es¬ 
sence of political wisdom. The voice 
of truth may yet be heard with good 
cHict. We trust it will soon si)eak 
with authority jfund have goodh[>iM.', 
that when we return to tliis subject 
we shall Pave to oiler eongratulalions 
to our readers on the wisdom, and lint 
power, .'Uid the loyalty, with wliich 
the North Las spoken out.” 








